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Seeding*  In  One  Operation 

The  most  profitable  way  of  seeding  is  by  the  power  method.     It  is  both 
cheaper  and  better  if  you  get  the  right  engine. 

The  Waterloo  Rearmount  Engine  is  the  strongest  made.     It  hauls  the 

plows,  disks,  harrows  and  drills  all  together  with  ease 

and  costs  little  in  the  operation. 


Saves  the  Soil  Moisture 
You  can't  afford  to  lose  a  single  drop  of  soil 
water.  It  means  just  so  much  bigger  yield  of 
grain  if  its  evaporation  between  plowing  and 
seeding  is  prevented.  No  loss  is  possible  by 
harrowing  and  seeding  when  you  plow. 
This  saving  will  pay  for  the  engine  on  a 
thousand  acres  sawn. 

Weeds  start  like  magic  whent  ,the  soil  is 
turned.  If  left  too  long  before  sowing  the 
young   crop   has   less   chance   against   them. 

More  Crop — Leas  Cost 

Seeding  by  old  methods  runs  into  but  few 
acres — or  to  enormQus  costs  for  teams  and 
men  on  many  acres. 

One  man  does  the  work  of  many  by  using 
the  Rearmount  Waterloo.  Night  work  is  as 
easy  and  profitable  as  day  work — and  doubles 
the  crop. 

A  fresh  man  and  a  searchlight  only  are  needed, 
so  the  plowing  cost  is  greatly  reduced. 


Semi-Steel  Gears 

are  the  big  new  features  of  the  Rearmount 
Waterloo.  All  Waterloo  Plowing  Engines 
are  equipped  with  Semi-steel  gears  of  high 
tension,  having  a  breaking  strength  of  3,500 
as  compared  with  2,300  lbs.  when  made  of 
ordinary  cast  iron.  The  weak  gear  is 
expensive,  because  when  it  breaks,  work  is 
stopped  entirely  till  repairs  arrive.  A  day's 
loss  in  springworkmeanshundreds  of  dollars' 
loss  in  the  crop  that  should  have  been  sown 
that  day.  The  Semi-Steel  Gear  is  the  safe 
gear.     Get  it  on  your  plowing  engine. 

Be  Ready — Act  Now 

You  have  been  looking  into  the  Tractor 
question,  of  course.  You  know  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Rearmount  Waterloo  for  plain 
hard  work  and  lots  of  it.  Don't  experiment. 
Let  Tractor  manufacturers  do  it  for  you. 
What  will  pay  you  is  a  sure,  long-tested 
working  engine  —  the  best,  last  result  of 
twenty-five  years  of  constant  working  test — 
and.  steady  improvement. 


Buy  early.      Write  for  prices  and  catalogue.       More  facts   and  technical   information  will 
be  given  you  promptly.      IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING  TO  KNOW,  AND  ALWAYS  PAYS  WELL. 

Waterloo  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited 

PORTAGE  LA  PRAIRIE,  MAN.  REGINA,  SASK. 

HEAD  OFFICE  AND  FACTORIES,  WATERLOO,  ONTARIO 
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Lowering  the  Cost 

REDUCED  to  its  simplest  terms,  the  price  of  an  article  is 
the  cost  of  material,  labor  of  manufacture,  transporta- 
tion, distribution,  sale,  and  delivery — plus  a  profit  on 
each  of  these. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  fountain  pen  to  show  what  price. 


First,  the  materials  must  be  produced 
—the  rubber  in  Para— the  gold  in  South 
Africa  or  the  Yukon — iridium  in  Siberia- 
Then  all  these  must  be  transported  to 
the  factory.  There  the  rubber  is  vul- 
canized into  holders;  the  gold  refined 
adn  stamped  into  points;  the  iridium 
tipped  on  to  the  gold ;  and  so  on. 

The  labor  operations  on  a  fountain 
pen  run  well  over  the  hundred  mark,  and 
expensive  machinery  is  required  for  al- 
most every  one  of  them. 

Manufacturing  completed,  the  pens 
are  sold  to  jobbers  and  retailers — trans- 
ported hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles. 
And  profits  are  taken  at  every  step, 
remember  that. 

After  the  wholesale  distribution,  the 
retail  sale  is  made — delivery  completed, 


and  the  pen  at  last  put  to  its  destined 
use. 

Suppose  you  have  paid  $2.50  for  one 
of  the  standard  well-known  fountain 
pens.  Do  you  begin  to  realize  what  an 
imposing  number  of  things  that  $2.50 
has  paid  for?  Haven't  you  a  pretty 
clear  idea  that,  if  these  operations  were 
applied  to  the  making  of  one  single  pen, 
it  would  break  an  oil  magnate  to  buy  it? 

Is  it  not  perfectly  plain  that  Quantity 
controls  price  by  one  of  the  simplest  of 
natural  laws? 

Para  rubber  by  the  shipload — gold 
and  iridium  by  pounds  instead  of  milli- 
grammes— labor  of  thousands  organized 
and  directed- — transportation  in  car  lots 
— and  sales  by  the  million — to  every 
schoolboy,  stenographer,  business  man  — 
to  every  one  who  writes. 


It  is  all  this  gigantic  expenditure,  divided  by  the  countless 
units  of  millions  of  sales,  that  makes  it  possible  to  buy  a  foun- 
tain pen  for  $2.50.  The  more  sales,  the  smaller  becomes  the  cost 
of  the  unit. 

We  know  that  Advertising  has  raised  Quality. 

We  know  it  has  standardized  prices. 

And  now  we  see  that  Advertising  increases  sales,  shortens 
the  road  between  producer  and  consumer — and  lowers  prices. 


Say   you   saw   the  ad.  in   Farmer's   Magazine. 
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WHAT    ARK  ©-y-TH-N-S'  HANDBOOKS? 

They  are  a  series  of  two  hundred  volumes  cover- 
ing all  the  phases  of  outdoor  life.  "From  bee- 
keeping to  big  game  shooting"  indicates  the  scope. 

The  series  is  based  on  the  plan  of  one  subject  to  a 
book  and  each  book  complete.  The  authors  are 
experts.  Every  book  is  specially  prepared  for  this 
series. 

While  <D  U  T'l  N  G  Handbooks  are  uniform 
in  size  and  appearance  they  are  not  in  any  sense 
connected.     Among  thetitles  are  the  following. 


THE  AIREDALE— Williams  Haynes.  Origin  and  de- 
velopment of  breed.  Selection,  breeding,  train- 
ing, curing  diseases. 

APPLE  GROWING— M.  C.  Burritt.  Includes  kinds 
to  raise.  Location  of  orchard,  care  of  trees. 
Harvesting,  marketing. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE— Its  Selection,  Care  and  Use 
— Robert  Sloss.     Plain  and  practical  advice. 

BACKWOODS  SURGERY  AND  MEDICINE— 
Dr.  C.  S.  Moody.  For  use  when  out  of  reach 
of  doctors. 

CAMP  COOKERY— Horace  Kephart.  Selection  of 
provisions  and  utensils.  Food  values.  Prepa- 
ration game,  fish,  beverages,  desserts,  etc. 

CAMPS  AND  CABINS— Oliver  Kemp.  How  to 
make  shelters  ranging  from  brush  lean-tos  to 
log  cabins.     Working  diagrams. 

EXERCISE  AND  HEALTH— Dr.  Woods  Hutchin- 
son. Rational,  all-round  living.  What  to  do  and 
what  not  to  do.    Unusually  interesting  reading. 

FISHING  KITS  AND  EQUIPMENTS— S.  G.  Camp. 
A  complete  guide  to  the  fresh  water  angler  on 
selections  and  purchases. 

THE  FINE  ART  OF  FISHING— S.  G.  Camp.  In- 
cludes detailed  instructions  in  various  forms  of 
trout  and  bass  fishing. 

THE  HORSE,  His  Breeding,  Care  and  Use— David 
Buffum.  Thoroughly  practical.  Specially  de- 
signed for  owner  of  one  or  two  horses. 

THE  MOTOR  BOAT,  Its  Selection,  Care  and  Use 
— H.  W.  Slauson.  Care  of  motor  receives 
special  attention.  Camping  and  cruising  sug- 
gestions. 


MAKING  AND  KEEPING  SOIL— David  Buffum. 
Commonsense  scientific  methods  of  maintaining 
and  improving  the  fertility  of  soil. 

NAVIGATION  FOR  THE  AMATEUR  —  Captain 
E.  T.  Morton.  Short  treatise  on  simpler  meth- 
ods of  finding  position  at  sea. 

OUTDOOR  SIGNALLING  — Elbert  Wells.  Pro- 
nounced the  simplest  and  most  effective  system 
of  signals  in  existence  for  amateurs. 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  KEEPING— R.  B.  Sando. 
Comprehensive  manual  of  instruction  for  raising 
poultry  on  large  or  small  scale. 

PROFITABLE  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY— A.  S. 
Wheeler.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Meditteraneans,  Orpingtons,  etc. 

RIFLES  AND  RIFLE  SHOOTING— Charles  Askins. 
Relative  merits  of  different  guns.  Target  prac- 
tice, snap  shooting,  wing  shooting. 

SCOTTISH  AND  IRISH  TERRIERS  -Williams 
Haynes.  Origins,  standard  types,  diseases,  ken- 
neling, training,  etc. 

SPORTING  FIREARMS— Horace  Kephart.  Shot- 
guns and  rifles.  Range,  trajectory,  killing  power, 
mechanism,  various  loads,  boring,  testing. 

TRACKS  AND  TRACKING— Josef  Brunner.  In- 
terpreting foot  prints  wild  animals  and  birds. 
Many  illustrations. 

WING  AND  TRAP  SHOOTING— Charles  Askins. 
Only  modern  manual  in  existence  dealing  with 
shotgun  shooting. 

THE  YACHTSMAN'S  HANDBOOK— Commander 
C.  S.  Stanworth,  U.  S.  N.  and  others.  Sailboats 
and  motors.  Ground  tackle,  handling  lines  and 
sails,  soundings,  etiqette. 


Bound  in  green  cloth,  flexible  cover.  Size  4j^ 
x7j{  inches.  Fixed  price  seventy  cents  per  vol- 
ume, postage  five  cents.  A  booklet  giving  detailed 
description   will   be   mailed   free. 

TECHNICAL  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

MACLEAN     PUBLISHING     CO. 

143     University     Avenue,     TORONTO 
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THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 

FOR  AUGUST 


The  August  issue  of  Farmer's  Magazine  will  be  especially 
interesting.  The  hot  weather  is  upon  us.  The  farm  is  the  best 
place  to  be  when  the  mercury  creeps  up.  A  good,  short  story 
and  an  interesting  article  on  some  theme  in  agriculture,  read 
under  some  shady  maple  or  in  a  cool  noontide  retreat  refreshes 
us  like  draughts  of  spring  water  after  a  day's  toilsome  march. 
Such  satisfaction  this  August  issue  seeks  to  give  in  its  varied  table 
of  contents,  its  crisp  up-to-date  editorials  and  well  illustrated  read- 
able articles.  As  two  correspondents  from  parts  of  the  country  a 
thousand  miles  apart  wrote  in  this  last  month — "Farmer's 
Magazine  has  no  equal  on  the  American  Continent.  Do  not  lose 
me  a  single  issue." 

Among  the   Subjects  Treated   will   be  : 

Land  Irrigation  in  Southern  Alberta. 

Grapes  and  Graperies  in  Niagara. 

A  Pioneer  Story  in  Ontario  Shifted  to  Saskatchewan. 

A  Pioneer  Story  in  Ontario  Shifted  to  Saskatchewan. 

History  of  the  Ontario  Corn  Growers'  Association. 

Traction  and  Stationary  Engines. 

The  Old  Youngsters— A  Fish  Story. 

Among  the  Jersey  Herd. 

There  is  always  more  than  you  expect.  The  editorial*  and 
illustrations  are  special  features.    Be  sure  to  get  this  issue. 


The    Maclean    Publishing    Col,    Ltd. 

Winnipeg.  Toronto.  Montreal. 

20c.  a  copy.  $2  a  year. 

Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Lends  Dignity  to  the  Farm  Reading 

TBq©  M®ifcim  ®S  Mteia 

My  Jomspnnn  MiID@ir 

The  bravest  battle  that  ever  was  fought! 

Shall  I  tell  you  where  and  when? 
On  the  map  of  the  world  you  will  find  it  not — 

'Twas  fought  by  the  mothers  of  men. 

Nay,  not  with  the  cannon  or  battle  shot, 
With  the  sword  or  noble  pen ; 

Nay,  not  with  eloquent  words  or  thought 
From  the  mouths  of  wonderful  men ! 

But  deep  in  the  walled-up  woman's  heart — 
Of  a  woman  that  would  not  yield, 

But  bravely,  silently,  bore  her  part — 
Lo,  there  is  that  battlefield ! 

No  marshalling  troop,  no  bivouac  song, 
No  banner  to  gleam  and  wave; 

But,  oh,  these  battles  that  last  so  long — 
From  babyhood  to  the  grave. 

Yet  faithful  still  as  a  bridge  of  stars, 
The  fight  in  her  walled-up  town — 

Fights  on  and  on  in  the  endless  wars, 
Then  silent,  unseen,  goes  down. 

THE   MACLEAN   PUBLISHING   COMPANY,   LIMITED 
Montreal                              Toronto                              Winnipeg 

ALL  HONOR  TO  THE  MEN  OF  50  YEARS  AGO. 

See  article,  Sixty   Years  on  the  Farm,   p.  20 
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A     REVIEW     OF     RURAL     LIFE 


Fruit-Growers  and  Transportation 

Transportation  troubles  seem  to  look 
up  ahead  of  every  farmer's  organization 
in  the  country.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
great  natural  barriers  to  overcome  in 
order  to  create  a  successful  interprovin- 
cial  trade.  That  great  stretch  of  tamar- 
ac  and  rock  that  divides  the  East  from 
the  West  constitutes  a  heavy  charge  up- 
on all  transcontinental  shipping. 

The  livestock  men  are  getting  after 
the  railways  through  their  lawyers  for 
a  more  equitable  contract.  They  are 
working  well  along  this  line  and  are 
showing  to  the  people  at  large  that 
there  ought  to  be  two  parties  to  every 
contract.  So  far  the  railways  have  ask- 
ed the  shippers  to  sign  a  "loaded"  con- 
tract whereby  all  the  advantage  lies  on 
the  side  of  the  railway. 

The  fruit-growers  of  the  country  are 
in  the  same  position  and  are  now  wag- 
ing fight  against  the  railway  magnates 
for  a  better  contract  with  them.  In  a 
recent  meeting  in  Toronto  between 
fruit-growers  and  transportation  men, 
it  was  seen  that  the  fruit-growers  were 
fully  alive  to  their  interests.  They  ask- 
ed for  a  uniform  rate  of  10  miles  per 
hour  for  all  fruit  shipments;  that  cars 
be  supplied  to  them  on  three  days'  no- 
tice and  if  not  so  supplied  the  compan- 
ies be  liable  for  the  direct  and  indirect 
losses;  that  they  be  given  the  privilege 
enjoyed  by  the  live  stock  men  of  stop- 
ping a  car  in  transit  by  paying  a  $3 


charge  to  finish  the  loading  at  another 
point. 

Of  course  the  railways  plead  the  mag- 
nificent distances  of  the  Canadian  land- 
scape against  the  granting  of  all  these 
requests.  They  say  that  it  is  physically 
impossible  to  make  money  under  such 
conditions.  Yet  the  citrus  growers  of 
California  have  a  similar  law  which 
"magnificent  distances"  have  not  ap- 
palled. The  several  States  also  across 
the  line  tax  these  companies  four  to  five 
hundred  per  cent,  more  than  they  are 
taxed  in  Canada  and  keep  their  passeng- 
er rates  down  strictly  to  2  cents  per  mile. 
Yet  there  are  not  very  many  roads  in 
the  United  States  going  into  the  receiv- 
er's hands. 

The  sympathy  of  the  fruit  growers 
need  not  be  wasted  in  favor  of  the  rail- 
ways in  Canada.  Their  policy  is  to  take 
all  they  can  get  and  ask  for  more.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  policy  will  have  to 
actuate  the  fruit  men  persistently 
in  season  and  out  of  season  if 
they  are  to  obtain  the  concessions  that 
should  belong  to  them. 

That  the  railways  are  open  in  many 
cases  to  the  charge  of  mismangement  as 
was  told  them  in  committee  by  one  of 
the  fruit  committee,  is  only  too  appar- 
ent. The  waste,  the  empty  hauls  and 
the  discouragement  of  production  in 
certain  districts  costs  the  railway  far 
more  than  any  expenditures  they  make 
for  the  benefit  of  shippers.       Railway 
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men  may  be  experts  along  certain  lines 
but  the  expert  in  efficiency  isn't  found 
under  every  railway  hat  nor  indeed  in 
every  general  manager's  chair.  Railways 
do  not  need  lawyers  half  so  much  as 
they  need  efficiency  men. 

The  sympathy  of  our  people  is  with 
the  fruit  growers  in  their  light  with  the 
railways. 

© — ' 

Does  our  Law  make  Co-operation 
Hard? 

Canadian  law  does  not  seem  to  be 
favorable  to  the  formation  of  co-opera- 
tive societies.  Every  attention  seems  to 
have  been  paid  to  facilitate  the  forma- 
tion of  joint  stock  companies.  Whether 
it  is  by  the  studied  intention  of  the  law 
makers  or  the  keen  prophetic  visions 
of  the  corporation  lawyers,  the  fact,  re- 
mains, that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
secure  incorporation  of  a  purely  coj 
operative  society.  There  are  so  many 
technicalities  and  legal  tangles  that  it 
is  only  after  severe  skirmishing  that 
any  co-operative  body  is  able  to  get  a 
charter  at  all  suitable  to  them. 

It  was  noted  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Neil in  the  May  issue  just  what  diffi- 
culty was  being  experienced  in  the  for- 
mation of  societies  in  Canada,  when  he 
was  writing  in  reference  to  "Cheaper 
Money  for  Farmers."  It  is  well  known 
that  the  English  co-operative  societies 
will  not  allow  Canadian  fruitgrowers' 
co-operative  associations  to  unite  with 
them,  because  of  the  underlying  basis 
of  their  constitution,  which  they  call 
the  Joint  Stock  Company  basis. 

At  present  the  fruit  associations  of 
Ontario  are  trying  to  form  a  central  co- 
operative association,  and  they  are 
meeting  with  any  amount  of  trouble. 
Under  the  present  law  they  cannot  pro- 
ceed to  form  a  company  where  each  so- 
ciety has  an  equal  vote,  and  can  be 
represented  by  its  delegated  officer. 
There  are  many  other  features,  too, 
that  they  are  fighting  for  which  every 
man  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  ques- 
tion knows. 


A  TURNCOAT. 

"To  be  a  Conservative  because  your  grand- 
father and  father  were  is  absurd.  Argue  like 
that,  and  suppose  your  grandfather  was  a 
liar,  and  your  father  a  liar,  what  would  you 
be?"     "A   Liberal!" 


In  joint  stock  companies,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  some  enterprising  man  or 
group  of  men  to  get  control  of  the 
stock  of  the  company  and  so  practically 
buy  up  the  association.  This  can  be 
seen  in  the  way  certain  group  of  capi- 
talists get  control  of  banking  and  finan- 
cial concerns.  Canada  is  full  of  the  ex- 
amples of  such  just  now.  Under  a  co- 
operative scheme  such  a  grouping  of 
shares  into  one  holding  would  be  im- 
possible. The  co-operative  idea  has 
to  hold  in  perpetuity,  and  this  is 
where  the  Canadian  producers  are 
up  against  a  difficulty  Every 
member  of  a  co-operative  association 
should  demand  of  his  representative  in 
Parliament  by  letter,  not  once  or  twice, 
but  at  regular  intervals  until  the  object 
is  obtained,  that  he  support  a  measure 
that  will  be  introduced  to  make  the 
formation  of  co-operative  societies  simi- 
lar to  those  that  exist  in  Great  Britain 
absolutely  unassailable. 
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A  Member's  Duty- 
Members  of  Parliament  are  sent 
there  by  the  people  to  do  what  the  peo- 
ple want.  That  they  do  not  do  this  is 
apparent  in  almost  every  case.  They, 
too,  often  lend  their  services  to  the  cor- 
porations and  to  private  interests  in 
which  they  will  benefit  while  making 
a  seeming  pretence  during  the  last  year 
of  their  term  of  being  very  zealous  in 
the  pursuit  of  petty  things  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  elector. 

Such  men  should  be  called  to  account 
by  every  voter.  There  is  only  one  way 
apparently  open  for  the  voters  to  bring 
our  members  to  book,  and  that  is  by  the 
institution  of  Direct  legislation  with  the 
Recall.  Such  proceedings  would  not  be 
necessary  in  the  present  constitutional 
government  if  the  ideals  upon  which  it 
was  formed,  were  carried  out.  But  it 
seems  to  be  human  nature  to  become 
autocratic  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  the  saying  that  the  party  in 
power  is  an  unlimited  monarchy  for 
four  years. 

Every  farmer  must  be  alive  to  his  in- 
terests and  under  the  present  absence  of 
Direct  legislation  see  to  it  that  his  mem- 
ber has  a  written  reminder  of  what  the 
farmer  wants.  These  members  are,  as 
a  rule  very  sensitive  to  the  combined 
actions  of  the  farmers  and  we  know  of 
no  more  effective  way  than  personal 
letters  and  by  resolutions  of  our  agri- 
cultural societies.  Of  course  some  of 
these  members  will  feather  their  own 
nests  and  do  as  they  please  in  legisla- 
tion and  get  a  fat  government  job  when 
the  people  support  them  but  the  time 
is  comins;  when  even  this  will  end. 


Does  it  Pay  to  Farm? 

As  a  rule  no  very  strenuous  argu- 
ments have  to  be  advanced  to  induce 
people  to  go  into  propositions  where  the 
money  returns  will  be  big.  The  evi- 
dence of  this  is  easily  obtained  by  not- 
ing the  many  real  estate  schemes  which 
find  eager  investors  from  all  classes  of 
society. 


Working  inversely  from  this  premise 
then,  it  will  be  contended  that  the  scar- 
city of  help  on  the  farm  and  the  reason 
for  so  many  abandoned  farms  all  over 
the  country  is  to  be  explained  on  the 
basis  that  farming  does  not  make  good 
returns  to  the  farmer. 

Looking  over  the  fertile  fields  of  an 
Ontario  farm  last  week,  the  writer  was 
impressed  with  the  great  possibilities 
that  that  farm  possessed  as  a  money- 
making  proposition.  Great  flocks  of 
sheep  could  be  supported  on  the  hill- 
side pastures.  The  fertile  bottom  lands 
would  carry  twice  the  dairy  cattle  of  the 
heavier  uplands.  The  orchards  looked 
like  a  heavy  crop  again  this  year,  while 
the  hog  raising  and  horse  raising  possi- 
bilities seemed  better  than  at  any  previ- 
ous time  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
Prices  for  farm  produce  are  now  away 
up.  Butter,  eggs,  pork,  milk,  cream, 
horses,  fat  cattle,  grain,  garden  truck 
and  so  forth,  are  all  wanted  in  the  coun- 
try, and  no  one  has  to  travel  long  to 
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make  a  first-class  sale  for  even  second- 
class  goods. 

"How  is  it  then,"  we  asked  an  old 
tanner."  thai  there  isn't  the  enthusiasm 
among  men  to  go  to  farming  as  a  busi- 
ness".' Eow  is  it  these  farms  are  not 
teeming  with  activity  as  they  once  were 
when  the  cradle  and  the  scythe  meant 
strenuous  physical  exertion,  in  order  to 
wring  out  the  almighty  dollar  from  the 
soil?"  "I  tell  you,"  said  he,  "that  the 
only  men  in  this  country  who  are  mak- 
ing money  are  the  manufacturers  and 
the  real  estate  men.  You  have  to  make 
things  or  to  speculate  to  get  quick 
money.  No  man  ever  made  much  by 
hard  work  on  the  farm.  He  can  make 
a  living  and  save  a  little  besides.  I 
would  like  to  take  my  wife  for  a  trip  to 
see  our  daughter  in  the  Antipodes,  but 
we  have  not  laid-  enough  by  to  warrant 
us  making  this  heavy  expenditure,  and 
you  know  I  have  been  a  careful  farmer 
all  my  life." 

The  opinions  as  here  expressed  are 
largely  current  among  the  farmers  to- 
day. They  see  so  much  wealth  being 
piled  up  in  the  cities  and  by  the  above 
named  classes,  while  their  help  is  leav- 
ing them  to  engage  in  construction 
work,  where  the  pay  is  larger,  the  hours 
regular  and  the  attractions  of  compan- 
ionship apparently  brighter.  A  sort  of 
fatalistic  philosophv  follows  the  farmer 
in  such  a  case,  and  the  logic  above  ex- 
pressed seems  to  carry  to  his  mind  all 
that  has  to  be  said  on  the  question. 

Now,  this  is  one  of  the  fallacies 
against  which  our  best  farmers  have  to 
fight.  There  is  money  to  be  made  in 
agriculture.  In  fact,  it  is  possible  to 
save  in  one  year  on  a  well  conducted 
farm  more  money  than  can  be  saved  by 
the  average  city  employe,  in  fact,  by 
over  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the 
country.  This  can  be  done,  besides 
raising  a  family  and  keeping  them  on  a 
bill  of  fare  superior  to  any  obtained 
elsewhere.  Scientific  methods  em- 
ployed on  the  farm  when  accompanied 
with  a  good  big  measure  of  motherwit, 
or,  in  plainer  terms,  every  day  common 
sense,  can  not  only  produce  financial 


returns,  but  can  give  to  the  people  on 
the  farm  the  best  existence  of  any  occu- 
pation. 

Agriculture  in  Canada,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  in  a  transition  stage.  We 
are  changing  from  the  old  to  the  new. 
He  is  a  happy  man,  indeed,  who,  living 
upon  the  old  farm  with  his  boys  around 
him,  sees  the  possibilities  in  his  work, 
and  so  struggles  to  reform  the  current 
ideas  in  school  and  agricultural  educa- 
tion as  to  turn  the  many  departing  ones 
from  the  error  of  their  ways  and  to  give 
them  visions  of  this,  the  most  useful  oc- 
cupation and  of  the  best  possible  citi- 
zenship. Let  no  farmer  be  carried 
away  by  that  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness-— wealth  and  wantonness. 


Express  Charges 

Now  that  fruit  shipments  are  being 
made  by  the  fruit  growers,  the  old 
questions  of  excessive  freight  and  ex- 
press charges  are  worrying  the  produ- 
cers once  more. 

There  is  so  much  talk  among  con- 
sumers of  the  high  cost  of  living,  that 
the  farmer  or  producer  is  blamed  for> 
maintaining  high  prices.     So  far  have 
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these  accusations  become  current  that 
many  farmers  have  felt  that  there  is  a 
most  deplorable  lack  of  introspective 
common  sense  among  urban  masses. 
When  the  producer  can  ship  pears  or 
other  small  fruits  to  the  city  commis- 
sion houses,  and  after  paying  express 
charges  have  eight  cents  returned  to 
the  grower  as  his  share,  it  is  no  wonder 
tbere  are  some  queer  mental  attitudes 
among  the  dickering  parties. 

Express  charges  are  too  high  in  Ca- 
nada. And  the  immense  profits  that 
are  being  made  on  watered  stock  in  the 
leading  Canadian  companies  is  every 
evidence  that  they  are  taking  all  that 
the  traffic  will  bear. 

How  long  will  the  producers,  aye, 
the  consumers,  too,  stand  being  held  up 
by  the  common  carriers  of  the  com- 
merce of  a  free  country? 

They  will  soon  be  so  firmly  estab- 
lished that  parcels  post  will  be  far  away 
from  realization.  The  fanners  join 
hands  with  the  manufacturers  in  a  de- 
mand for  a  better  system  of  distribu- 
tion of  small  parcels. 

— @ — 

The  Country  Church 

THE  Country  Church  in  Canada  is  get- 
ting a  new  outlook.  The  yearly  assem- 
blies of  the  various  evangelical  bodies 
have  been  dominated  by  a  spirit  of  mod- 
eration and  love.  It  would  seem  that 
the  gospel  of  brotherhood  is  gaining 
ground  among  the  people. 

It  is  true  that  these  representative 
gatherings  at  which  the  great  body  of 
the  Church  members  are  present  only 
through  delegates,  cannot  be  perfect  re- 
flectors of  the  hidden  life  and  ideals  of 
the  great  congregation.  But  they  must 
approximate  quite  accurately  the  move- 
ments of  the  spiritual  currents.  The 
machinery  of  religion  is  often  cumber- 
some, often  squeaks  a  good  deal  like  a 
grumbling  dry  axle-tree,  often  mistakes 
the  way  to  higher  things.  Yet  they  are 
headed  in  the  right  direction  and  like 
the  children  of  Israel,  must  eventually 
lead  to  the  land  of  promise. 


Whither  are  ive  journeying?  What 
is  the  goal  of  our  social  and  spiritual 
endeavors?  In  short,  where  is  our 
promised  land? 

It  has  been  best  summed  up  by  one 
writer,  with  whom  we  are  all  more  or 
less  familiar,  as  the  City  whose  builder 
and  foundation  is  the  incarnation  of  all 
that  is  best  in  our  ideals.  For  here, 
everyone,  who  sees  his  fortunes  and 
plans  go  by  the  board,  who  witnesses  the 
passing  of  fruitless  time  and  unre- 
spected  persons,  who  recoils  from  the 
unsolvable  riddle  of  revolving  spheres, 
all  must  trust  in  the  eternal  purpose 
and  believe  himself  an  essential  atom  in 
the  New  Jerusalem. 

The  temporal  things  may  last  awhile, 
but  the  real  life  of  our  country  is 
spiritual.  Government  by  machinery 
will  always  bring  friction  and  jarring. 
Outward  dominion  and  rulings  ex 
cathedra,  are  evidences  of  decay.  The 
spirit  of  the  race  is  best  seen  in  the 
emergency  actions  of  the  man  in  the 
field,  the  toiler  on  the  wall,  or  the  clerk 
in  the  counting  room. 

Too  often  we  rush  with  all  our  force 
at  an  outward  violation  of  recognized 
conduct,  forgetting  that  the  Highest 
works  entirely  through  the  spirit,  using 
no  violence.  It  is  the  same  with 
churches  as  with  individuals.  The 
quiet,  unassuming,  good  life  outweighs 
all  the  blusterings,  the  ear-lopping  en- 
thusiasms, the  world  has  ever  seen.  It 
is  this  that  gives  the  mothers  such 
power.  It  is  the  unbreakable  chain  of 
influence. 

The  virility  of  the  country  church 
will  depend  upon  this  influence  of  its 
members.  We  can  rise  no  higher  than 
our  hearts.  We  cannot  make  foreign- 
ers, who  are  flocking  here,  any  better 
than  ourselves.  We  must  look  to  it 
that  our  own  lives  are  perfect,  sweet  and 
spiritual.  The  up-building  of  rural 
Canada  will  depend  upon  the  ideals 
that  crop  out  on  the  farms  of  the  coun- 
try. And  these  are  set  in  diadems  of 
splendor  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vir- 
tues. The  family  must  keep  itself  pure 
and  that  farm  life  will  save  the  nation. 
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Alfalfa  Seed 

Not  all  seeds  grow  equally  well.  It 
matters  much  whether  the  strain  is 
suited  to  the  environment.  Prof.  C.  A. 
Zavitz,  of  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Guelph  in  addressing  some  of  the  sum- 
mer excursionists,  laid  considerable  em- 
phasis on  this  fact  in  regard  to  alfalfa 
seeding.  At  the  college  they  have  test- 
ed seed  from  all  over  the  known  world. 
They  have  carefully  weighed  results  and 
watched  the  life  and  habits  of  individu- 
al plants.  Their  results  should  be  of 
much  service  to  Canadian  farmers. 
Notwithstanding  the  Grimms  strain 
from  the  Western  States  has  proven  of 
such  merit  to  our  climate,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  seed  coming  from  South- 
western Ontario  proves  to  be  the  most 
prolific  and  hardy.  This  seed  was  im- 
ported from  Europe  about  forty  years 
ago  and  during  all  these  years  it  has 
been  forming  a  true  Canadian  differen- 
tiation— a  blend  of  the  purple  and  yel- 
low, a  hardy  Canuck  strain  of  alfalfa 
that  is  producing  wealth  untold  on 
many  Canadian  farms. 

Alfalfa  is  redeeming  the  waste  hill- 
sides and  repeopling  the  deserted  farms. 
It  is  atoning  for  man's  sins  of  omission 
in  agriculture.  Blessed  is  he  whose 
faith  is  primed  to  it. 


New  Brunswick's  New  Legislature 

PREMIER  HAZEN,  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, has  received  striking  evidence  of 
the  people's  confidence.  Apparently  he 
is  sensible  of  the  trust  and  his  post-elec- 
tion words  bear  the  stamp  of  sincerity 
in  trying  to  further  the  progressive 
movement  that  has  begun  to  take  shape 
in  this  old  and  backward  province. 

Too  long  the  natural  riches  and  re- 
sources of  this  province  have  been  hid- 
den under  a  topography  of  rock,  trees 
and  water.  The  production  of  timber, 
fish,  hay  and  potatoes  have  been  indica- 
tive of  pioneering.  It  is  time  that  the 
development  of  her  fertile  soils  should 


bring  forth  fruits  to  compete  with  the 
rest  of  the  Maple  Leaf  Confederacy. 

That  she  can  grow  fruits  that  will 
compete  with  the  rest  of  Canada,  has 
been  shown  at  the  fruit  shows  of  1911. 
The  St.  John  River  Valley  is  beginning 
to  set  the  pace  in  possibilities,  and  this 
little  leaven  set  amidst  the  glories  of 
maritime  beauty  will  yet  work  a  regen- 
eration in  farm  and  commercial  life. 

The  ministry  of  the  new  government 
will  be  expected  to  push  forward  a  pro- 
gressive agricultural  policy  with  that  in- 
sistence that  showed  itself  during  the 
hustings. 


Will  buy  some  Milking  Shorthorns 

THE  head  of  Ontario's  agriculture, 
Hon.  James  Duff,  must  be  credited  with 
a  move  in  the  right  direction  in  sanc- 
tioning the  expenditure  of  a  few  thous- 
and dollars  to  bring  into  the  province  a 
herd  of  milking  Shorthorns  for  experi- 
mental and  demonstration  purposes. 

Farmer's  Magazine  views  this  move 
with  peculiar  gratification  because  of 
the  way  that  the  needs  of  this  work  were 
presented  to  our  readers  in  the  leading 
article  in  our  April  issue.  The  argu- 
ments there  advanced  cannot  be  refut- 
ed. Every  farmer  in  Canada  to-day  on 
our  mixed  farms  realizes  the  great  ad- 
vantage to  him  of  a  cow  that  will  pro- 
duce milk  and  butter  and  raise  a  calf  to 
supply  his  meat  bills.  Moreover,  as  a 
correspondent  remarked  recently,  the 
cow's  usefulness  does  not  end  with  her 
dairy  work  but  she  furnishes  a  good  car- 
cass to  the  butcher  as  the  final  event  in 
her  career. 

Prof.  Geo.  E.  Day  will  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land in  a  few  days  to  select  these  cattle. 
That  he  will  be  able  to  get  good  ones 
goes  without  saying.  And  the  im- 
mense value  to  Ontario  of  such  a  dem- 
onstration as  will  follow  their  intro- 
duction can  only  be  hinted  at. 

They  do  not  come  into  competition 
with  the  fine  milk  breeds  such  as  the 
Holstein  and  Ayrshire  nor  with  that 
superb  butter  cow  the  Jersey.    These  are 
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for  the  specialist  and  need,  as  was  main- 
tained in  the  former  article,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  specialist  to  keep  them  up  to 
the  high  producing  points  claimed  for 
them. 

It  is  but  natural  to  expect  that  a  few 
fanatical  dairymen  will  scoff  at  the  ap- 
propriation and  do  all  they  can  to  be- 
little the  work.  Evidence  of  this  is 
already  apparent.  It  is  a  poor  tribute 
to  the  cause  such  traducers  represent, 
when  they  have  to  attract  people  to 
their  cause  by  such  fireworks. 


Farm  Hired  Help 

THE  hired  help  question  is  one  that  is 
accounting  for  nearly  all  the  hardships 
upon  the  farm  to-day.  The  heavy  con- 
struction work  that  is  going  on  in  Can- 
ada, on  the  part  of  the  railways,  civic 
improvements,  house-building  and 
manufacturing,  has  drawn  most  heavily 
upon  the  labor  supply  formerly  open 
to  the  farmer.  Men  are  attracted  to 
other  employment  by  reason  of  the 
higher  pay  and,  in  some  cases,  shorter 
hours. 

Yet  to  the  hired  man,  who  looks  at 
things  in  their  true  perspective,  there  is 
no  better  place  to-day  than  on  the  well 
managed  farm.  Machinery  has  taken 
away  his  drudgery.  Sane  methods  have 
delivered  him  from  late  hours.  His 
home  life  is  better.  In  fact,  the  tenden- 
cy of  the  times  has  been,  to  give  the 
help  better  conditions  than  the  owner, 
who  has  been  often  afraid  to  assert  his 
superior  knowledge  of  what  he  wants 
performed,  for  fear  of  driving  his  too 
independent  helper  to  other  parts. 

The  Journeyman  farmer  is  a  poor 
support  for  agriculture.  We  want  a  class 
of  permanent  laborers  who  take  an  all- 
year-round  interest  in  the  farm  and  get 
an  all-year-round  living  therefrom.  To 
do  this  will  require  married  help  and 
the  necessary  provision  therefor.  And 
Canadian  farmers  would  be  better  if 
they  would  carry  on  their  manufactur- 
ing during  the  whole  year.  There  are 
many  ways  of  employing  winter  labor 


and  in  many  cases  it  is  being  done  ad- 
vantageously. 

Agriculture  under  such  conditions 
and  management  will  be  able  to  hold  its 
employees. 
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The  Banks 


"The  farmers  can  get  all  the  money 
they  want  now.  Why  should  they  want 
the  introduction  here  of  an  Eastern 
Europe  innovation?  The  farmers  all 
have  money.  They  are  the  ones  who 
are  coining  it  to-day." 

Such  words  fell  from  the  lips  of  a 
leading  bank  manager  recently  when 
approached  by  the  Farmer's  Magazine 
as  to  the  best  way  to  reconstruct  our 
banking  mechanism  in  Canada,  to  give 
to  Agriculture,  the  chance  it  needs. 

So  little  sympathy  exists  with  the  big 
institutions  for  the  farmer  and  his  work 
that  unless  the  farmer  himself  goes  after 
what  he  wants  with  a  determination  to 
win  through  his  organization,  he  gets 
little  shift  in  the  play  of  commercial 
forces. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
Have  we  any  case  against  the  money  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  or  have  we 
not? 


The  Cement  Duties 

THE  Dominion  Government  has  re- 
mitted the  half  of  the  cement  duties. 
This  was  good  news  at  first  for  the  farm- 
ers and  builders,  particularly  in  West- 
ern Canada.  The  whole  Dominion  is 
one  big  construction  camp.  New  things 
are  being  planned  on  a  mighty  scale. 
Old  ways  are  being  remodelled.  The 
mighty  throb  of  donkey  engines  and 
factory  wheels  is  heard  from  coast  to 
coast  and  the  cry  for  material  has  result- 
ed in  the  lessening  of  the  barrier  to  the 
supply — the  taking  off  the  duty. 

But  there  is  a  fly  in  the  ointment. 
The  demand  is  so  great  that  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  are  able  to  boost  the 
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price  and  so  make  this  act  of  Canada's 
parliament  contribute  to  their  gain  ac- 
count. They  were  ahle  to  advance 
I uiees  just  about  the  whole  extent  of  the 
duty.  In  this  case  the  economic  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  act  and  react  as  if 
the  tariff  harrier  were  not  there.  No 
doubt  a  few  years  would  bring  its  re- 
dress and  by  the  introduction  of  fresh 
undertakings  into  the  cement  business, 
lower  the  prices  for  the  consuming  pub- 
lic.  But  this  is  forbidden,  by  the  auto- 
matic return  of  the  duty.  If  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada  foresaw  this  adjust- 
ment, and  we  can  hardly  credit  such 
foresight,  then  they  made  a  reduction 
for  its  moral  effect  upon  the  electors. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  duty  was 
lowered  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reliev- 
ing an  industrial  situation,  they  showed 
only  second  rate  ability  and  foresight. 
At  any  rate,  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment deserves  credit  for  starting  the 
downward  revision  of  the  tariff.  There 
are  many  other  forms  of  enterprise 
where  they  can  likewise  work  wonders 
for  the  consumers  of  Canada,  who  are 
showing  signs  of  not  being  always  will- 
ing to  foot  the  bills. 


Good  Roads  Must  Come 

ANYONE  who  has  travelled  over  a  poor 
piece  of  country  roadway,  will  be  heart- 
ily in  sympathy  with  any  movement 
which  has  for  its  object  the  creation  of 
a  metalled  surface  on  our  leading  coun- 
try roads.  The  majority  will  be  willing 
to  risk  the  advent  of  automobiles  to  get 
better  transport  from  the  farm  to  the 
market  for  the  produce  that  means  life 
to  farm  operations. 

\  few  speakers  for  the  farmers  at  var- 
ious times  have  done  all  they  could  to 
prevent  the  expenditure  of  money  in  a 
good  roads  scheme  because  of  the  use 
that  will  be  made  of  it  by  tourists  in 
heavy  autos,  thus  driving  the  slower 
horse-driven  vehicles  off  the  highways. 
And  they  had  good  reasons  indeed  for 
this  seemingly  re-actionary  policy  on 
their  part.     There  have  been   far  too 


many  accidents  on  these  roads  where  the 
cause  lay  wholly  against  the  driver  of 
the  faster  machine.  The  safety  of  wo- 
men and  children  was  at  stake,  and  the 
builders  of  the  roads  with  much  justice 
contended  that  it  was  a  form  of  mediae- 
val slavery  which  demanded  mainten- 
ance by  them  of  something  they  could 
not  use. 

But  times  are  changing.  The  laws 
are  taking  care  of  the  slower  going  trav- 
eler and  the  pedestrian.  His  rights  are 
being  respected.  The  up-keep  principle 
is  also  being  readjusted  so  that  the  bur- 
den is  being  pitched  from  the  backs  of 
the  farmers  to  the  whole  people.  When 
they  go  a  step  further  and  tax  in  some 
adequate  way  the  ones  who  drive  the 
big  road  destroying  machines,  so  that 
the  driving  of  reckless  and  incompetent 
men  will  be  curtailed,  there  can  come 
little  objection  from  the  farmers  ati 
home. 

The  fear  of  autos  can  work  very  little 
more  loneliness  on  the  average  farm, 
than  the  deplorable  conditions  in  which 
many  rural  neighborhoods  find  them- 
selves during  a  big  portion  of  the  year. 
Some  rational  system  of  co-operation  in 
read-building  must  be  evolved.  Good 
roads  in  rural  districts  must  come.  The 
ordinary  road-making  performances  of 
local  beats  is  becoming  rather  ludicrous. 

— ® — 
Ontario  Health  Boards 

IN  the  development  of  our  young  and 
growing  nationality  the  first  essential 
principle  which  makes  for  ultimate  suc- 
cess, is  the  propagation  of  a  race,  which 
shall  possess  the  mental  and  physical 
qualities,  which  will  enable  it  to  grapple 
with  the  great  problems  which  have  to 
be  met.  As  our  population  increases 
and  especially  the  urban,  with  its  in- 
creasing influx  of  foreign  element,  who 
bring  with  them  many  of  the  weakness- 
es and  diseases  of  the  European  and 
Oriental  countries,  it  becomes  more 
needful  and  expedient  that  radical 
methods  be  employed  in  the  carrying 
on  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  our  Pub- 
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lie  Health.  The  government  is  spend- 
ing vast  sums  each  year  for  our  mater- 
ial and  intellectual  development  but 
only  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  its  health 
department.  If  we  are  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  which  our  heritage  affords  us 
to  their  fullest  extent,  we  must  possess 
sound  bodies.  The  problems  by  which 
such  are  attained  and  kept,  are  so  great 
and  important  that  nothing  could  occu- 
py the  time  and  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  better  advantage  than  de- 
voting its  energies  to  the  improvement 
of  our  health  conditions.  Our  past  sys- 
tem has  failed  in  effectively  doing  the 
work  and  is  certainly  inadequate  for 
present  conditions.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Provincial  Board  and  the  local 
boards  of  the  majority  of  the  towns  and 
cities,  a  very  meagre  effort  has  been 
made  to  carry  out  existing  regulations. 

This  conditions  of  affairs  is  due  large- 
ly to  the  Government  which  has  not 
raised  our  public  health  affairs  to  the 
status  which  they  should  occupy  in 
view  of  their  important  relation  to  our 
national  welfare. 

The  government,  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  introduced  a 
bill,  which  has  become  law,  with  the  in- 
tention of  advancing  along  this  line. 
However,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it 
fails  to  do  justice  to  the  present  needs 
and  problems  of  public  health.  In  the 
first  place,  it  creates  a  number  of  now 
district  health  officers  who  are  to  exer- 
cise authority  over  and  are  to  be  paid 
by  a  number  of  counties.  Yet  these 
counties  have  no  say  in  their  appoint- 
ment, but  must  abide  by  the  selection 
of  a  government  which  controls,  but 
has  no  financial  obligation  to  discharge. 
This  method  of  appointment  also  en- 
larges the  patronage  and  spoils  system. 

The  area  of  territory  over  which  each 
officer  has  charge  is  too  great  for  effect- 
ive work.  It  increases  the  cost  without 
a  corresponding  increase  in  efficiency. 

It  fails  in  the  half-hearted  manner 
in  which  it  grapples  with  the  ques- 
tion of  controlling  tuberculosis.  A  dis- 
ease which  annually  destroys  more  lives 


than  all  of  the  other  communicable  dis- 
eases combined,  should  have  been  dealt 
with  in  no  uncertain  manner.  Let  the 
government  awake  from  its  lethargy 
and  realize  that  the  health  of  a  human 
individual  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  prosperity  of  our  national  life. 


-©- 


The  Value  of  Drains 

RAIN  in  abundance  has  fallen  all  over 
Canada  during  the  past  few  months.  At 
Guelph,  during  May  nearly  six  inches 
of  rain  fell  during  the  month  as  against 
an  average  during  twenty-four  years  of 
about  two  and  a  half  inches.  Growth 
has  been  hindered  on  many  fields  and 
from  many  sources  come  reports  of  late 
plantings  of  corn,  potatoes  and  roots. 
Grain  crops  were  unable  to  be  sown  on 
many  fields  so  that  a  larger  area  of 
buckwheat  will  be  sown  than  usual. 

Excursions  through  the  country  re- 
veal magnificent  stands  of  grain  on 
those  fields  lying  on  naturally  well 
drained  and  well  cultured  uplands,  or 
on  such  as  have  a  perfect  system  of 
underdrains.  The  loss  of  a  crop  or  two 
convinces  even  the  most  careless,  that 
what  the  physics  department  of  the 
0.  A.  O,  has  been  impressing  on  them 
for  years  is  no  simple  theoretical  book- 
farming. 

The  work  of  this  department  began  a 
few  years  ago  in  a  small  way.  To-day 
they  have  ten  men  at  work  throughout 
the  province  making  drainage  surveys 
and  trying  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
people  for  the  work.  A  traction  ditch- 
ing machine  has  been  purchased  by  the 
department  while  a  number  of  them  are 
at  work  in  the  province.  Owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  help  their  presence  is  a  neces- 
sity. Every  township  should  have  one. 
Even  private  enterprise  would  make 
good  dividends  by  purchasing  one  and 
doing  the  ditch  digging  for  the  many 
aggressive  farmers  who  want  tiles  put  in 
but  who  cannot  get  them  in  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  labor. 


The  greeuhouses,   cold    frames   and  field   plants   of  a   tomato   farm. 


FORTUNES   IN   EARLY  TOMATOES 


By  G.  B.  Curran,  B.S.A. 


In  each  issue  of  Farmer's  Magazine  there  appears  an  article  on  some 
feature  of  intensive  farming.  Last  issue  the  Production  of  Peaches  was 
featured.  The  Cultivation  of  Grapes  will  appear  in  the  August  issue.  The 
money  that  can  be  made  in  vegetable  farming  is  not  generally  known.  The 
writer  of  this  article  was  assistant  to  the  District  Representative  in 
Essex  County,  Ontario,  until  lately,  and  he  has  now  been  appointed  Repre- 
sentative at  Napanee  for  Lennox  and  Addington. 


ONE  THOUSAND  an  acre  from  early 
tomatoes !  If  this  were  an  isolated  case 
it  would  be  hard  to  believe,  but  there 
are  at  least  a  dozen  reliable  tomato 
growers  in  the  Leamington  district  of 
Essex  County,  who  assert  that  they  sold 
over  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  early 
tomatoes  per  acre  last  season.  The  sea- 
son of  1911  was  extremely  favorable 
to  the  early  tomato  industry,  and  prices 
held  high  late  in  the  season,  so  that 
profits  were  greater  than  usual.  But 
$500  an  acre  can  be  made  from  early 
tomatoes  in  any  average  season,  by 
growers  who  understand  their  business. 
Early  tomatoes  are  now  grown  quite 
extensively  in  Ontario  and  in  the  Nia- 
gara peninsula,  in  the  vicinity  of  To- 
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ronto,  and  in  the  Leamington  district 
of  Essex  County.  Early  tomatoes  are 
also  being  grown  experimentally  this 
season  in  parts  of  Lambton  and  Kent 
Counties. 

The  earliest  tomatoes  bring  the  big 
prices.  The  first  shipments  bring 
$2.50  per  11  quart  basket  early  in  July, 
and  the  price  gradually  drops  during 
the  month.  In  early  August  the  main 
crop  tomatoes  are  ripe  and  the  early 
tomato  industry  is  ended.  Some  of  the 
growers  rush  their  early  tomatoes  to  the 
canning  factory,  but  the  canners  do  not 
favor  this  practice,  as  the  Earliana  to- 
mato is  soft  and  watery,  and  there  is 
large  waste  in  canning. 

Probably  the  Leamington  district  is 
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the  most  favored  spot  for  growing  early 
tomatoes  in  Canada.  This  section  of 
Ontario  is  the  farthest  south  point  in 
Canada,  and  as  a  result  has  a  climate 
one  week  to  ten  days  earlier  than  even 
the  famous  Niagara  district.  If  you 
consider  what  one  week  means  to  the 
early  tomato  grower,  you  will  realize 
that  the  Leamington  grower  is  bound 
to  get  the  cream  of  the  early  tomato 
market. 

The  soil  is  sandy  and  rolling.  In 
early  days  these  sand  hills  were  con- 
sidered useless,  hut  since  the  discovery 
that  this  sandy  soil  could  grow  fruits 
and  vegetables  earlier  than  any  other 
point  in  Canada,  prices  of  land  have  ad- 
vanced from  $50  to  as  high  as  $500  per 
acre.  The  best  tomato  land  extends 
from  Learning  to  Kingsville,  along  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  extends  back 
as  far  as  Cottam,  on  the  Talbot  ridge. 
Outside  this  most  favored  district,  early 
tomatoes  can  be  grown  in  almost  any 
part  of  Essex  County,  where  the  soil  is 
suitable,  but  will  be  'a  few  days  later 
than  the  Leamington  district.  The  best 
tomato  lands  are  limited  in  area. 

Success  with  early  tomatoes  depends 
largely  on  transportation  facilities. 
Leamington  is  served  by  the  main  line 
of  the  Pere  Marquette,  and  has  connec- 
tion with  the  main  lines  of  the  Michi- 
gan Central,  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Grand  Trunk  Railways  by  electric  road 
to  "Windsor  and  Detroit.  The  transpor- 
tation facilities  are  unexcelled  in  Cana- 
da. Four  or  five  express  cars  a  day  are 
shipped  from  Leamington  during  the 
early  tomato  season.  Last  season  ap- 
proximately 50,000  eleven-quart  baskets 
were  shipped. 

The  early  tomato  grower  must  be  a 
specialist.  He  must  thoroughly  under- 
stand his  business,  from  the  growing  of 
the  plants  to  the  marketing.  He  must 
have  the  proper  type  of  soil,  as  only  the 
earliest  and  most  favorable  soils  will 
produce  tomatoes  extra  early,  and  he 
must  have  the  capital  to  build  green- 
houses, cold-frames,  etc.,  to  start  the 
young  plants  and  have  them  well  ma- 
tured before  being  set  out,  Besides,  he 
must  be  a  tireless  worker.    All  this  re- 


quires capital,  labor,  brains  and  experi- 
ence. The  profits  of  last  season  have 
led  many  farmers  to  try  their  hand  at 
early  tomatoes.  The  majority  of  these 
new  growers  will  fail,  because  they 
have  not  the  proper  equipment  to  grow 
their  plants,  and  hence  will  put  in  their 
plants  too  late  to  get  the  high  prices. 
The  early  tomato  industry  will  not  be 
overdone  because  there  are  few  men 
who  will  ever  become  successful  tomato 
growers,  and  the  land  suitable  for  early 
tomatoes  is  limited  in  area. 

VARIETY. 

Earliana  is  the  earliest  variety.  It 
is  the  only  variety  grown  for  early  to- 
matoes, outdoors.  The  strain  is  very 
important.  Seeds  costs  from  $5  an,' 
ounce  down  to  50  cents.  The  large 
growers  buy  only  the  best  seed,  as  they 
find  it  pays  best.  The  high-priced  seed 
is  quickly  sold,  and  the  grower  who  does 
not  order  early  must  be  content  with 
lower  grade  seed.  One  of  the  best 
strains  of  Earliana  is  Langdon's,  of 
Lancaster,  Mass. 

SOWING  THE  SEED. 

The  seed  is  sown  in  the  hot-house 
about  March  1.  It  is  sown  broadcast 
not  to  thickly.  In  about  a  month  the 
young  plants  are  taken  up  and  trans- 
planted in  squares  two  inches  apart.  As 
soon  as  ready  they  are  again  trans- 
planted to  four  inches  apart.  The  final 
transplanting  next  takes  place.  The 
plants  are  put  in  flats  (shallow  wooden 
boxes  24  in.  x  12  in.  x  4  in.  inside 
measurements) ,  the  plants  being  set  six 
inches  apart  and  each  flat  holding  eight 
plants.  The  tomato  plants  stay  in  the 
flats  until  planted  in  the  field.  Some 
growers  set  the  plants  in  individual 
berry  boxes  at  this  last  transplanting, 
hut  the  large  growers  prefer  and  use 
the  flats. 

The  tomato  plants  must  be  gradually 
hardened  off  in  cold  frames.  Some 
growers  carry  the  plants  outside  during 
the  day,  and  carry  them  back  to  the 
green-house  at  night,  in  this  way  gradu- 
ally hardening  the  plants.  It  may  be 
said  that  each  grower  has  his  own  in- 
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dividual  methods,  but  the  majority  of 
the  large  growers  follow  the  system  of 
planting  and  transplanting  outlined 
above. 

Eaxly  in  May  the  plants  are  ready 
to  be  set  outside.  This  season  (1912) 
was  rather  late,  and  planting  was  not 
commenced  until  May  18  to  20.  Not 
many  plants  were  set  out  earlier.  The 
tomato  plants  when  set  out  are  all  in 
blossom,  and  many  of  them  have  set 
small  fruit.  The  more  advanced  the 
plants,  the  earlier  the  crop. 

In  planting,  a  sandy  soil  is  selected. 
Clover  sod  is  the  best  preparation  for 
tomatoes.  If  this  is  not  obtainable 
farm-yard  manure  is  used  heavily.  As 
no  local  manure  is  obtainable,  carloads 
of  manure  are  shipped  in  from  the 
stock  yards.  Some  of  the  manure  comes 
from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  stock  yards. 
Some  growers  use  special  tomato  ma- 
nures, as  guano.  The  soil  must  be 
thoroughly  worked  up.  The  tomato 
plants  are  set  out  in  rows  five  feet  apart, 
and  the  plants  four  feet  apart  in  the 
tow.  This  spring  the  large  growers  are 
planting  six  by  three  feet,  thus  getting 
242  more  plants  to  the  acre.  A  marker 
is  used  to  mark  the  rows  off  each  way. 

Tomato  plants  must  be  planted 
quickly.  Gangs  of  from  six  to  twenty 
may  be  seen  in  the  tomato  fields  in 
May.  Usually  the  women  and  children 
help. 

Men  go  ahead  and  cut  square  holes 
with  spades.  The  planters  follow.  A 
flat  containing  eight  tomato  plants  is 
taken  and  the  earth  cut  into  eight 
squares.  Each  square  of  earth  with  the 
plant  is  carefully  lifted  out  and  set  into 
the  hole  made  for  it.  The  planter  then 
inserts  his  fingers  in  such  a  way  that  the 
roots  are  firmed  while  the  top  soil  is 
left  loose. 

The  flats  are  hauled  to  the  field  as 
needed  and  distributed  in  regular  order 
at  every  eight  mark.  The  planters  re- 
main on  their  knees,  and  the  plants  are 
taken  out  of  the  boxes  and  placed  in  the 
holes  by  carriers.  In  this  way  the  trans- 
planting can  be  done  very  quickly,  and 
if  carefully  done  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, the  young  plants  receive  no  set- 


back, and  keep  right  ahead  growing. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Hilborn  this  spring  set 
out  26,000  Earliana  tomato  plants,  a 
total  of  over  ten  acres  in  the  manner 
described.  Other  large  growers  are 
Gordon  H.  Adams,  who  from  10,000 
plants,  or  five  acres  last  year  sold  be- 
tween ,$4,050  and  $5,000  worth  of  to- 
matoes ;  Lionel  Robinson,  who  last  year 
claimed  to  have  made  $5,000  off  seven 
acres  of  early  tomatoes;  John  Atkins, 
who  made  $1,000  from  one  acre,  and  J. 
D.  Fraser,  J.  A.  Campbell  and  Ellis 
Bros.,  all  large  growers.  The  acreage 
in  tomatoes  this  season  will  be  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  last  year  around  Leam- 
ington, as  many  farmers  are  dropping 
tobacco  to  try  a  few  acres  in  early  to- 
matoes. 

In  regard  to  the  profits  from  early 
tomatoes,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  ac- 
curately. It  is  a  comparatively  new  in- 
dustry, and  the  growers  are  not  telling. 
They  prefer  to  keep  it  quiet.  But  the 
fact  that  they  are  going  into  it  more 
heavily  each  season- shows  that  early  to- 
matoes return  more  profits  than  peach- 
es, tobacco  and  early  vegetables,  all 
money-making  crops.  The  uncertainty 
of  frost  when  plants  are  set  out  so  early 
in  the  season  makes  the  early  tomato  in- 
diistry  an  uncertain  one,  so  that  the 
growers  combine  tomatoes  with  vege- 
tables and  fruits.  The  expense  of 
green-houses  and  skilled  labor  demand- 
ed in  growing  the  plants,  and  high 
wages  paid  for  picking,  require  capital, 
and  will  limit  early  tomato  growing  to 
the  best  class  of  farmers. 

EARLY    TOMATOES    UNDER    GLASS. 

While  the  majority  of  early  tomatoes 
are  started  under  glass  and  grown  in  the 
open  fields,  an  increasing  number  of 
growers  are  producing  early  tomatoes 
under  glass.  The  largest  grower  in 
Leamington  is  Mr.  Roy  H.  Ellis.  He 
has  now  nearly  two  acres  under  glass, 
devoted  mainly  to  tomatoes,  cucumbers 
and  lettuce.  In  one  house,  185  feet  by 
63  feet,  he  has  tomatoes,  this  spring, 
and  in  a  new  house  just  completed,  200 
feet  by  65  feet,  another  crop  of  toma- 
toes.    Then  tomatoes  were  started  in 
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February,  often  lettuce  had  been  taken 
off.  The  variety  used  is  Bonny  Best. 
On  June  5,  Mr.  Ellis  was  shipping  75 
boxes  a  day  of  tomatoes,  each  box  sell- 
ing for  $4  at  Leamington.  The  boxes 
hold  20  pounds  of  tomatoes.  They  are 
light,  wooden  boxes,  protected  at  the 
end  by  iron  bands.  The  dimensions  are 
15  in.  x  12  in.  x  4  in.  Since  using  this 
box  no  breakages  or  complaints  have 
been  received  by  Mr.  Ellis.  Each  to- 
mato is  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  and 
has  the  name  and  address  of  Mr.  Ellis, 
so  that  consumers  can  ask  for  the  same 
brand  of  tomatoes.  The  demand  for 
hot-house  tomatoes  is  unlimited,  and 
growers  cannot  begin  to  supply  the 
market. 


Mr.  R.  Ellis  used  lettuce  and  cucum- 
bers in  conjunction  with  tomatoes.  In 
the  winter  before  the  tomato  plants  are 
ready,  lettuce  is  grown.  The  crop  last 
year  was  six  tons,  or  l1/^  pounds  to  the 
square  foot.  About  March  1,  cucumbers 
are  started  on  the  beds  not  reserved  for 
tomatoes.  Hot-house  Perfection  White 
Spine  is  the  variety  used.  On  May  18 
the  first  cucumbers  were  just  ready  to 
pick,  coming  in  before  the  early  toma- 
toes. The  cucumbers  are  shipped  in 
baskets,  20  cucumbers  to  a  basket,  and 
sell  for  $1.75  a  basket. 

The  early  tomato  industry  will  pay 
good  profits  to  the  experienced  grower. 
The  market  is  unlimited.  The  subject 
is  worthy  of  careful  investigation  by  the 
horticulturists  and  gardeners  of  Canada. 


THE    DREAM-SHIP 


A  sweet  little  ship  stole  up  from  the  South 

With  a  cargo  of  baby  dreams ; 
Of  dolls  and  kittens  and  warn  little  mittens, 

And  rose-colored  peppermint  creams ; 
A  wee  wind  wafted  it  on  its  way, 
And  it  sailed  along,  at  the  end  of  day, 
Down  the  sleepy  streets  where  the  lights  were  lit, 
To  leave  each  child  some  wonderful  bit. 
"Oh,  hush,  little  child,  if  you  want  a  dream, 

You  must  close  your  eyes — ah,  yes ! 
For  the  dream-ship  carries  a  gift  for  you 

More  lovely  than  you  could  guess; 
Perhaps  a  moon  will  shine  all  day, 
Perhaps  a  gown  of  color  gay, 
Or  a  queer  little  fish 
In  a  silver  dish — ■ 
Sail  away,  little  boat,  and  away  I" 

Miriam  S.  Clark,  in  July  St.  Nicholas. 
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The  old  self-rake  reaper.     It  made  good  sheaves. 

SIXTY  YEARS   ON  THE   FARM 

By  Henry  Glendinning 


This  is  the  third  article  of  reminiscences  written  by  Henry  Glendenning, 
Master  of  the  Dominion  Grange.  From  his  farm  in  Ontario  County  he  is 
able  to  look  back  over  a  long  experience  of  farming  under  various  condi- 
tions, and  his  observations  will  bring  to  mind  similar  situations  in  the 
lives  of  many  farmers  and  business  men  whose  whole  character  has 
been  strengthened  by  such  associations.  It  will  be  noted  that  he 
speaks  of  the  long  lives  of  teams  delivering  grain  to  the  shipping  points. 
The  road  known  as  the  gravel  road  north  of  Whitby  was  planked  from 
the  harbor  to  Manchester  in  the  days  when  lumber  was  of  small  account. 


THIRD  ARTICLE 


My  earliest  recollection  of  cutting 
grain  was  with  the  long  and  nearly 
straight  shanked  Tomlinson  cradle. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Mooley  and 
half  Mooley  cradles  which  were  a  great 
improvement  on  the  Tomlinson.  From 
three  to  five  acres  a  day  was  considered 
a  good  day's  cutting  for  a  man  when  the 
grain  stood  up  well.  It  was  surprising 
the  amount  of  grain  some  men  would 


cut  in  a  day.  At  one  time  it  appeared 
as  if  we  were  going  to  have  a  great  crad- 
ling match  against  time  in  our  town- 
ship. A  wager  was  made  with  $20 
a  side  that  Mr.  Andrew  Lowes  would 
cradle  eight  acres  between  sun  rise  and 
sun  set.  The  field  was  measured,  the 
time  set  but  the  negative  side  failed  to 
put  up  the  full  amount  of  the  wager  at 
the    last    moment,    consequently    the 
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trial  did  not  come  off.  Mr.  Lowe  was 
considered  the  best  cradler  and  axe  man 
in  the  township  of  Brock  in  the  early- 
sixties  and  is  still  living  well  and  hearty 
on  the  farm  near  the  village  of  Derry- 
ville  and  could  give  the  most  of  the 
young  men  of  to-day  all  they  would 
want  in  a  contest  with  the  axe. 

THE  REVOLUTION  OF  REAPING  MACHINES 

When  about  five  years  of  age  I  saw 
two  men  cut  a  large  field  of  fall  wheat 
which  was  badly  lodged  with  the  hand 
reaping  hook.  In  the  year  1855  the 
first  reaper  was  brought  into  the  town- 
ship by  a  neighbor.  It  was  manufactur- 
ed in  Rochester,  New  York,  but  it  did 
not  work  satisfactorily.  Shortly  after 
this  date  a  reaper  known  as  the  Cana- 
dian was  made  by  the  Patterson  Bros., 
of  Richmond  Hill,  which  did  good 
work.  In  1865  my  father  bought  the 
first  mower  which  was  a  combined 
reaper  and  mower  that  was  brought  into 
the  township.  It  was  known  as  the 
Balls  Ohio.  From  that  time  onward 
there  has  been  steady  and  rapid  prog- 
ress in  the  different  makes  and  styles  of 


mowers  and  grain  harvesting  machin- 
ery. It  was  probably  about  the  year 
1866  I  saw  the  first  self  rake  reaper  to 
work  in  a  field  as  I  passed  along  the 
public  highway.  It  was  made  some- 
where in  the  States  and  delivered  the 
sheaf  in  a  swath  about  five  feet  long  off 
a  canvas  platform  or  table.  It  did  not 
work  satisfactorily  as  the  following  inci- 
dent will  show.  Mr. ,  a  Scotch- 
man, the  owner  of  the  machine,  had  his 
attention  called  to  the  fact  by  one  of  the 
men  binding  that  his  machine  was  heat- 
ing for  want  of  oil.  "Let  her  gang.  The 
sooner  she  is  burned  up  the  better,"  he 
replied.  Shortly  after  this  date  the 
Woods  self  rake  reaper  made  by  Mr. 
Massey  of  Newcastle,  was  introduced.  It 
was  fitted  with  a  reel,  like  all  previous 
machines  made,  and  the  binders  of  to- 
day for  bringing  the  grain  on  the  table. 
A  large  wooden  hand  on  an  arm  with  an 
elbow  which  was  under  the  control  of 
the  driver,  swept  around  the  table  and 
delivered  the  sheaf  with  the  heads  of  the 
grain  towards  the  man  who  did  the 
binding.     This  was  a  disadvantage  but 
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They  say  that  baying  is  the  hardest  work  on   the   farm.      But    hay    loaders    and    hay    forks 
have   done  away   with   this  manual  labor  largely. 
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The    old-fashioned    cradle    which    strong    men 
made    records    with. 


the  machine  did  good  work  and  gave 
general  satisfaction. 

Then  followed  in  quick  succession 
the  Johnston  self-rake  reaper  and  many 
modifications  of  the  same.  The  main 
feature  of  all  of  these  machines  was 
that  the  grain  was  brought  on  the  table 
by  five  revolving  rakes,  that  were  under 
the  control  of  the  operator.  By  a  foot 
trip  he  could  deliver  a  sheaf  by  any  one 
of  the  rakes.  In  the  early  seventies 
there  was  a  machine  manufactured  by 
Paxton,  Tate  &  Co.,  of  Port  Perry, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  fore- 
runner of  the  successful  binder.  It  was 
known  as  the  Marsh  harvester.  The 
grain  when  cut  was  elevated  by  a  canvas 
(levator  to  a  receiver  about  three  feet 
above  a  platform  where  two  men  stood 
and  tied  the  sheaves  and  threw  them 
on  the  ground.  This  machine  did  not 
give  general  satisfaction,  but  a  few  of 
them  did  excellent  work.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  mechani- 
cal superintendent  who  did  not  under- 
hand his  work  thoroughly.  The  next 
great  step  in  harvesting  machinery  was 
made  by  the  Harris  Co.,  of  Brantford, 
who  introduced  the  Osborne  binder. 
The  grain  was  tied  with  wire  and  they 
cost  $30  each.     Objection  was  made  by 


many  to  the  wire  being  left  in  the  straw 
when  threshed.  Some  people  claimed 
that  the  wire  would  get  into  the  stom- 
achs of  the  cattle,  but  I  never  knew  or 
heard  of  an  actual  case  of  injury.  This 
machine  was  soon  superseded  by  the 
l  wine  binder  such  as  we  have  to-day  in 
the  improved  form. 

HAY    MAKING   CHANGES. 

My  earliest  recollection  and  experi- 
ence in  hay  making  was  cutting  the 
grass  with  the  scythe,  often  on  rough 
stumpy  and  stony  land  that  had  been 
recently  cleared  of  trees.  After  the 
grass  was  cut  the  swaths  had  to  be  shak- 
en out  to  cure  by  hand.  Then  every  foot 
of  the  ground  had  to  be  raked  with  the 
hand  rake  after  the  heaviest  of  the  hay 
had  been  forked  into  windows.  It  is 
needless  to  state  that  it  had  to  be  forked 
on  the  wagons  to  be  handed  to  the 
barns.  Many  men  who  were  boys  in 
those  days  like  myself  will  remember 
that.  Mowing  with  the  scythe  and  the 
other  work  that  had  to  be  performed  in 
the  field  was  play  in  comparison  to  that 
which  had  to  be  done  at  the  barns.  In 
those  days,  practically  every  barn  was 
built  upon  the  same  principle.  The  hay 
mow  was  either  over  an  open  shed  or 
was  put  into  a  mow  in  the  barn  from 
the  outside  through  a  door  about  three 
by  four  feet  which  was  not  large  enough 
to  allow  a  good  forkful  to  enter.  The 
amount  of  wasted  strength  and  energy 
in  forcing  that  hay  through  these  small 
doors  was  only  equalled  by  the  tugging 
inside  of  the  men  and  forking  back  and 
tramping  by  the  boys  in  that  close, 
smothering  atmosphere  of  the  hay 
mow.  We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  men  who  invented  and  brought  to 
perfection  the  mowers,  rakes,  hay  load- 
ers, horse  forks  and  slings  for  putting 
hay  into  a  more  common  sense  barn 
where  there  is  plenty  of  room. 

POVERTY  STICK  THRESHERS  AND  OTHERS. 

About  the  time  we  came  to  this  coun- 
try a  great  improvement  was  made  in 
threshing  machines.  Our  first  thresh- 
ing was  done  by  a  machine  made  in 
Buffalo  and  run  by  eight  horses.     It 
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was  the  first  in  the  district  that  separ- 
ated the  straw  from  the  grain  and  clean- 
ed the  grain  at  the  same  time  with  a 
fanning  mill.  Prior  to  this  time  those 
who  had  considerable  of  a  crop  had  a 
stationery  threshing  machine  called  a 
"Bull  Machine."  This  consisted  of  a 
wooden  cylinder  turned  out  of  a  log  to 
a  diameter  of  about  twelve  inches.  This 
wooden  cylinder  was  covered  with  sheet 
iron  and  had  spikes  driven  into  it, 
which  were  made  to  pass  similar  spikes 
in  a  concave  somewhat  like  those  of  the 
present  day  machines.  There  was  an 
iron  shaft  lengthways  through  the 
wooden  cylinder  and  a  pully  on  the  end 
which  carried  a  rope  from  a  stationary 
horse  power.  This  stationary  horse 
power  was  built  entirely  of  wood  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  bolts  and  they 
were  always  built  in  a  building  for  that 
purpose.  The  power  consisted  of  a 
single  large  wheel  of  about  30  feet  in 
diameter  that  ran  horizontally  and  was 
so  high  up  from  the  ground  that  the 
four  horses  that  were  used  to  drive  it, 
walked  underneath  the  wheel.  The 
grain  had  to  be  shaken  out  of  the  straw 
by  hand  and  then  cleaned  by  a  fanning 
mill.  For  many  years  the  flail  which 
consisted  of  two  sticks  tied  together  with 


leather  or  rawhide,  one  stick  for  a 
handle  and  the  other  to  beat  out  the 
grain,  did  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
threshing  in  almost  every  barn.  Thresh- 
ing was  not  done  of  any  account  until 
frost  came  and  every  thing  frozen  up. 
Then  everybody  wanted  to  thresh  about 
the  same  time.  This  could  not  be  ac- 
complished. Straw  had  to  be  got  to  feed 
the  cattle.  Then  the  flail  was  brought 
into  requisition.  Men  who  came  from 
Ireland  were  generally  expert  with  this 
kind  of  a  threshing  machine.  Forty 
bushels  of  oats  or  twenty  bushels  of  peas 
was  considered  a  day's  work  for  a  man. 
Boys  have  good  reason  to  remember  the 
threshing  of  those  early  days.  When  a 
boy  got  to  be  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  he 
was  supposed  to  be  old  enough  to 
"Shove  Boxes"  the  dirtiest,  coldest  and 
hardest  work  about  the  machine.  Those 
early  machines  did  not  deliver  the 
grain  out  on  the  side  as  the  present  day 
machines  do  and  carry  it  away  by  the 
force  of  wind.  It  came  down  into  a  box 
as  long  as  the  machine  was  wide.  Two 
boxes  were  used,  the  one  to  shove  out  the 
other  when  full.  A  box  held  about 
three  pecks,  and  they  were  located  near 
the  tail  end  of  the  machine  where  the 
chaff  came  out. 


To  save  his  alfalfa,   Mr.   Glendinning   puts   two    mowers   at   work    in    the   forenoon, 
evening  he  rakes  it  into  windrows.  Next  day   he   runs  the   tedder   over  it. 


In    the 
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WHY   DID   THE   BOYS  STAY. 

The  work  was  Dot  so  bad  when  the 
weather  was  moderate,  and  a  fair  wind 
and  the  crop  yielding  moderately,  hut 
with  a   temperature   below  zero   (there 
were  no  thermometers  among  the  farm- 
ers in  those  days),  a  head    wind    that 
carried  the  chaff  and  dirt  back  into  the 
eyes     and     nostrils     made     it     almost 
impossible  to  see  or  breathe.     Then,  to 
add  more  misery  to  the  poor  boy,  some 
person  would  come     along     and     talk 
church  matters  or  politics  to  the  man 
who  emptied  the  box.     In  his  zeal  for 
the  subject  under  discussion  he  would 
forget  to  return  the  box  and  the  ma- 
chine became  blocked  with  grain.    The 
machine  would  have  to  be  stopped  and 
cleaned  out.     Then  the  poor  boy  was 
blamed  and  abused  for  neglecting  his 
work  which  he  took  quietly  but  more 
than  one  boy  used  to  wish  he  was  a  Tom 
Sawyer  that  he  might  have  licked  a 
half  a  dozen  of  his  traducers.    After  the 
threshing  was  over  the  boy  was  decor- 
ated with  red  flannel  around  his  throat 
and  a  cough  like  a  heavy  horse.     If  a 
neighbor  asked  "What  ails  the  boy"  the 
answer  would  be  "He  has  been  shoving 
boxes"  and  nothing  more  was  thought 
of  the  incident. 

USED  OLD  STONE  DRAINS. 

The  farm  which  my  father  bought 
had  excellent  soil,  but  much  of  the  land 
was  springy  and  had  to  be  underdrain- 
ed  before  it  was  of  much  value.  This  he 
commenced  to  do  the  year  following  the 
purchase.  The  drains  were  dug  about 
three  and  a  half  feet  deep  and  stones 
were  used  for  making  a  conduit  in  the 
leading  drains.  In  the  laterals  small 
stones  were  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
drains  and  larger  ones  on  top.  The 
water  made  its  way  through  these  loose 
stones  to  the  main  drains.  Some  of 
those  drains  that  have  been  in  for  over 
fifty  years  are  still  good  but  most 
of  them  have  become  blocked-  The 
first  tile  drains  were  laid  in  1862  and 
are  as  good  as  ever  although  the  tiles 
were  only  two  inches  in  diameter. 

Tn  the  year  1859  my  father  built  the 
first  ba.nk  barn  with  stone  stables  in  the 


township.  Much  criticism  was  made 
upon  them,  such  as  injury  to  the  health 
of  the  animals,  etc.,  but  time  has  dem- 
onstrated that  they  are  equally  as 
healthy  as  any.  It  is  more  a  question 
of  light  and  ventilation  than  the  mater- 
ial that  a  building  is  constructed  of. 
From  the  first,  stock  feeding  was  made 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  farm.  One 
of  the  first  horses  that  we  bought  in 
1 852  was  a  son  of  Grey  Clyde,  the  first 
Clydesdale  stallion  imported  into  Can- 
ada. 

THE    CLOVER   GOSPEL. 

My  father  was  always  a  great  advo- 
cate of  growing  clover.  Many  were  the 
controversies  I  have  listened  to,  when  a 
boy,  between  him  and  some  of  the 
neighbors,  he  contending  that  the  land 
was  enriched  by  growing  a  crop  of  clov- 
er. I  well  remember  one  neighbor  re- 
marking as  he  looked  at  a  very  heavy 
crop  of  clover  that  had  just  been  cut, 
"You  can't  make  me  believe  that  the 
land  will  produce  a  good  crop  after  tak- 
ing such  a  heavy  crop  as  that  out  of  the 
soil."  My  father's  reply  was,  "Well, 
experience  has  taught  me  that  the  crop 
following  clover  is  always  heavier  than 
the  one  grown  before  the  clover  crop." 
It  must  be  remembered  that  at  that 
time  nothing  was  known  about  bacteria 
gathering  the  nitrogen  from  the  at- 
mosphere and  storing  it  up  in  the  roots, 
stems  and  leaves  of  the  clover  plant. 
Some  people  may  smile  at  the  lack  of 
scientific  knowledge  on  the  part  of  these 
old  men.  If  wye  take  so  good  an  author- 
ity on  this  subject  as  Dr.  Edgerton 
Ryerson  who  has  been  called  the  father 
of  the  Educational  System  of  Ontario, 
wo  find  on  page  35  of  his  second 
edition  of  "First  Lesson  on  Agricul- 
ture" which  was  published  as  late  as 
1871,  the  following: 

"While  nitrogen  forms  the  most 
important  element  in  both  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdoms,  it  has 
not  yet  been  decided  by  chemists 
whether  plants  derive  their  nitrogen 
through  their  leaves  directly  from  the 
air  or  dissolved  in  water,  through 
their  roots." 
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The   new   way    of   raking   up  the  hay.    A  side-delivery  rake. 


We  should  be  thankful  that  we  live 
in  an  age  that  science  has  done  much 
for  us  in  giving  us  exact  knowledge  on 
this  and  kindred  subjects.  Dr.  Ryerson 
penned  the  above  lines  forty  years  ago. 
The  question  that  confounded  him  and 
other  scientists  has  been  solved  and  we 
talk  about  it  in  the  most  commonplace 
manner.  Forty  years  hence  will  some 
one  be  pitying  us  for  not  understand- 
ing some  of  the  problems  that  have  not 
been  made  clear  to  the  ablest  of  our 
scientific  men  of  to-day.  All  honor  to 
the  men  of  fifty  years  ago,  who,  by  ex- 
periments and  observation,  by  actual 
every-day  work  on  the  farm  demon- 
strated the  soundness  of  principles  that 
they  did  not  clearly  understand,  but 
have  been  made  plain  by  men  who  have 
investigated  and  solved  some  of  the  hid- 
den mysteries  of  Nature. 

THE    LONG   MARKET    HAULS. 

Wheat  was  the  principal  grain  grown 
during  the  fifties  and  early  sixties.  We 
were  situated  about  35  miles  North  of 
the  main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway.  All  grain  and  other  farm 
products  had  to  be  teamed  by  horses. 

Our  markets  for  grain  were  Man- 
chester and  Prince  Albert  for  a  one 
day's  drive.  If  we  wished  to  take  two 
days  we  would  go  to  Whitby  or  Oshawa 


where  the  price  was  generally  about  five 
cents  per  bushel  better.  Hundreds  of 
loads  of  grain  would  go  over  these  roads 
every  day  in  the  winter.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom to  make  one  or  two  trips  by  team  to 
Toronto  each  year.  The  loads  would 
consist  of  butter,  poultry,  eggs,  dressed 
hogs  and  beef. 

One  trip  to  Toronto  made  a  lasting 
impression  on  my  mind.  With  my 
father  we  started  with  a  load  of  dressed 
hogs  in  the  evening  of  October  the 
20th,  1869.  Up  to  that  time  the  weath- 
er in  the  fall  might  have  been  called 
perfect  and  the  roads  were  hard  and 
smooth.  About  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  21st  it  was  very  dark 
and  started  to  rain.  In  the  township 
of  Uxbridge  in  the  rain,  we  came  to  a 
dead  stop.  I  got  off  the  wagon  and  felt 
around  and  found  that  the  horses  had 
got  off  the  travelled  portion  of  the  road 
and  were  wedged  tight  in  between  a 
large  pine  stump  and  the  fence.  There 
were  no  turnpike  on  that  road  and  it 
was  easy  for  the  horses  to  make  the  mis- 
take of  getting  off  the  travelled  portion 
of  the  road.  From  rain  it  turned  to 
snow  and  froze  hard  the  following  night 
and  it  did  not  thaw  out  again  until  the 
next  spring.  Many  of  the  older  people 
will  remember  that  as  the  year  that 
many  potatoes,  apples  and  practically 
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Many   men   are  hoping  for   the  small   tractor   to   come   in    on   the   small   farms. 


all  of  the  turnips  were  frozen  in  the 
ground.  The  following  morning  after 
getting  home  from  Toronto,  which  was 
October  the  24th,  I  went  to  shake  the 
apples  off  the  trees  that  were  heavily 
laden,  into  the  snow,  which  was  about 
six  inches  deep.  I  had  on  a  pair  of 
heavy  long  boots  and  was  out  for  about 
an  hour,  but  when  I  got  back  to  the 
house  my  toes  were  frozen.  This  will 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  intens- 
ity of  the  cold.  We  had  no  thaw  worth 
mentioning  until  the  following  spring. 
In  hauling  of  grain  to  Manchester,  a 
distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  it  was 
the  custom  to  start  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  reach  the  market  a  lit- 
tle after  daylight.  The  object  of  get- 
ting on  the  market  so  early  was  to  get 
unloaded  before  dinner  and  get  stabling 
for  the  horses.  Although  the  load  may 
have  been  first  at  the  door  by  seven 
o'clock  it  was  seldom  unloaded  before 
ten  o'clock  or  later.  This  was  owing  to 
all  of  the  grain  which  was  bought  the 
day  previous,  having  to  be  bagged  and 


loaded  on  sleighs  again  to  be  taken  to 
the  mills  and  elevators  at  Oshawa  and 
Whitby.  Hundreds  of  loads  were  bought 
each  day  and  all  of  the  following  night, 
men  were  busy  filling  bags  and  loading 
sleighs. 

THE  DECAY  OF  OLD  MARKET  TOWNS. 

The  most  of  the  road  from  Manches- 
ter to  Whitby  is  down  hill  and  100 
bushels  of  wheat  was  considered  a  load 
in  the  winter  when  the  sleighing  was 
good.  Manchester,  which  was  the 
busiest  and  largest  of  our  wheat  mark- 
ets 45  years  ago,  is  now  only  a  hamlet 
on  the  cross  roads.  Railways  and 
changed  conditions  of  agriculture  have 
made  great  changes  in  many  similar 
towns  and  villages  in  Ontario.  With 
the  passing  of  the  long  haul  of  grain  by 
horses  has  also  passed  the  wayside  hotel. 
These  were  situated  along  the  main 
travelled  roads  every  few  miles,  and  it 
was  surprising  how  often  some  men's 
horses  had  to  be  fed  and  watered  in 
those  days. 


DR.  MARDEN'S  INSPIRATIONAL  TALKS 

I.— Self  Faith,  The  Miracle  Worker  II.— The  Scientific  Toy  that 
made  its  maker  a  Multimillionaire. 

By   Dr.  Orison   Swett   Marden 


In  every  profession,  men  need  inspiration.  They  fall  beneath  the  bur- 
dens and  commonplaces  of  the  day's  duties.  Sometimes  even  in  the  most 
favored  natural  situations,  sometimes  men  in  a  veritable  paradise  of 
environment  wilt  under  the  successive  circuits  of  the  day.  It  is  the  vision 
that  opens  to  one  of  the  several  senses  which  inspires  and  keeps  the 
toiler  hoping  on  for  attainment.  Such  is  the  place  of  Dr.  Marden 's  articles 
in  the  magazine  world.  Farmer's  Magazine  is  fortunate  in  securing  this 
service  for  its  readers. 


I.— Self  Faith,  the  Miracle  Worker 


NO  MAN  gets  very  far  in  the  world  or 
expresses  great  power  until  self-faith  is 
born  in  him ;  until  he  catches  a  glimpse 
of  his  higher,  nobler  self ;  until  he  real- 
izes that  his  ambition,  his  aspiration, 
are  proofs  of  his  ability  to  reach  the  ide- 
al which  haunts  him. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  one  thing 
which  keeps  so  many  people  back  as 
(heir  low  estimate  of  themselves.  They 
are  more  handicapped  by  their  limiting 
thought,  by  their  foolish  convictions  of 
inefficiency,  than  by  almost  anything 
else,  for  there  is  no  power  in  the  uni- 
verse that  can  help  a  man  do  a  thine/ 
when  he  thinks  he  cannot  do  it.  Self- 
faith  must  lead  the  way.  You  cannot 
go  bevond  the  limits  you  set  for  your- 
self. 

"According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto 
you."  Our  faith  is  a  very  good  meas- 
ure of  what  we  get  out  of  life.  The  man 
of  weak  faith  gets  little;  the  man  of 
mighty  faith  gets  much. 

Self-faith  has  been  the  miracle-work- 
er of  the  ages.  It  has  enabled  the  in- 
ventor and  the  discoverer  to  go  on  and 
on  amidst  troubles  and  trials  which 
otherwise  would  have  utterly  disheart- 
ened them.     It  has  held  innumerable 


heroes  to  their  tasks  until  the  glorious 
deeds  were  accomplished. 

Count  that  man  an  enemy  who  shak- 
es your  faith  in  yourself,  in  your  ability 
to  do  the  thing  you  have  set  your  heart 
upon  doing,  for  when  your  confidence 
is  gone,  your  power  is  gone.  Your 
achievement  will  never  rise  higher 
than  your  self-faith. 

The  miracles  of  civilization  have  been 
performed  by  men  and  women  of  great 
self-confidence,  who  had  unwavering 
faith  in  their  power  to  accomplish  the 
tasks  they  understood.  The  race  would 
have  been  centuries  behind  what  it  is 
to-day  had  it  not  been  for  their  grit, 
their  determination,  their  persistence  in 
finding  and  making  real  the  thing  they 
believed  in  and  which  the  world  often 
denounced  as  chimerical  or  impossible. 

An  unwavering  belief  in  oneself  des- 
troys the  greatest  enemies  of  achieve- 
ment— fear,  doubt,  and  vacillation.  It 
removes  the  thousand  and  one  obstacles 
which  impede  the  progress  of  the  weak 
and  irresolute.  Faith  in  one's,  mission 
— in  the  conviction  that  the  Creator  has 
given  us  power  to  realize  our  life  call,  as 
it  is  written  in  our  blood  and  stamped 
on  our  brain  cells — is  the  secret  of  all 
power. 
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"Trust  thyself;  every  heart  vibrates 
to  that  iron  string." 

I  know  people  who  have  been  hunt- 
ing for  months  for  a  situation,  because 
they  go  into  an  office  with  a  confession 
of  weakness  in  their  very  manner;  they 
show  their  lack  of  self-confidence.  Their 
prophecy  of  failure  is  in  their  face,  in 
their  bearing.  Thev  surrender  before 
the  battle  begins.  They  are  living  wit- 
nesses against  themselves. 

If  you  expect  to  get  a  position,  you 
must  go  into  an  office  with  the  air  of  a 
conqueror;  you  must  fling  out  confi- 
dence from  yourself  before  you  can  con- 
vince an  emplover  that  you  are  the  man 
he  is  looking  for.  You  must  show  by 
your  very  presence  that  you  are  a  man 
of  force,  a  man  who  can  do  things  with 
vigor,  cheerfulness  and  enthusiasm. 

Self-confidence  marshals  all  one'* 
faculties  and  twists  their  united 
strength  into  one  mighty  achievement 
cable.  It  carries  conviction.  It  makes 
other  people  believe  in  us. 

"If  we  choose  to  be  no  more  than 
clods  of  clay,"  says  Marie  Corelli,  "then 
we  shall  be  used  as  clods  of  clay  for 
braver  feet  to  tread  on." 

The  persistent  thought  that  you  are 
not  as  good  as  others,  that  you  are  a 
weak,  ineffective  being,  will  lower  your 
whole  standard  of  life  and  paralyze 
your  ability. 

You  can  never  reach  nobility  by 
holding  the  thought  of  inferiority — 
the  thought  that  you  are  not  as  good  as 
other  people;  that  you  are  not  as  able: 
that  you  cannot  do  this;  that  you  can- 
not do  that.  "Can't"  philosophy  never 
does  anything  but  tear  down;  it  never 
builds  up.  If  you  want  to  amount  to 
anything  in  the  world,  you  must  hold 
up  your  head.  Say  to  yourself  contin- 
ually :  "I  am  no  beggar.  I  am  no  paup- 
er. I  am  not  a  failure.  I  am  a  prince. 
I  am  a  king.  Success  is  my  birthright, 
and  nobody  shall  deprive  me  of  it." 

If  you  doubt  your  ability  to  do  what 
you  set  out  to  do;  if  you  think  that 
others  are  better  fitted  to  do  it  than 
you ;  if  you  fear  to  let  yourself  out  and 
take  chances;  if  you  lack  boldness;  if 


you  have  a  timid,  shrinking  nature;  if 
the  negative  preponderate  in  your  vo- 
cabulary; if  you  think  that  you  lack 
positiveness,  initiative,  aggressiveness, 
ability;  you  can  never  win  anything 
very  great  until  you  change  your  whole 
mental  attitude  and  learn  to  have  great 
faith  in  yourself.  Fear,  doubt,  and  tim- 
idity must  be  turned  out  of  your  mind. 

Every  child  should  be  taught  to  ex- 
pect success,  and  to  believe  that  he  was 
born  to  achieve,  as  the  acorn  is  destined 
to  become  an  oak. 

A  physical  trainer  in  one  of  our  girl's 
colleges  says  that  his  first  step  is  to  es- 
tablish the  girls  in  self-confidence;  to 
lead  them  to  think  only  of  the  ends  to 
be  attained  and  not  of  the  means.  He 
shows  them  that  the  greater  power  lies 
behind  the  muscles,  in  the  mind,  and 
points  to  the  fact  so  frequently  demon- 
strated, that  a  person  in  a  supreme  cris- 
is, as  in  a  fire  or  other  catastrophe,  can 
exert  strength  out  of  all  proportion  to 
his  muscle.  He  thus  helps  them  to  get 
rid  of  fear  and  timidity,  the  •  great 
handicaps  to  achievement. 

I  have  interviewed  many  timid  peo- 
ple as  to  why  they  let  opportunities  pass 
by  them  that  were  eagerly  seized  by 
others  with  much  less  ability,  and  the 
answer  was  invariably  a  confession  like 
the  following:  "I  have  not  courage." 
said  one;  "I  lack  confidence  in  myself," 
said  another;  "I  shrink  from  trying  for 
fear  I  shall  make  a  mistake  and  have 
the  mortification  of  being  turned 
down,"  said  a  third;  "It  would  look  so 
cheeky  for  me  to  have  the  nerve  to  put 
myself  forward,"  said  a  fourth;  "Oh,  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  seek 
a  place  so  far  above  me,"  said  another, 
"1  think  I  ought  to  wait  until  the  place 
seeks  me,  or  I  am  better  prepared."  So 
they  run  through  the  whole  gamut  of 
self-distrust.  This  shrinking,  this  tim- 
idity or  self-effacement,  often  proves  a 
worse  enemy  to  success  than  actual  in- 
competence. Take  the  lantern  in  the 
hand,  and  you  will  always  have  light 
enough  for  your  next  step,  no  matter 
how  dark,  for  the  light  will  move  along 
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with  you.  Do  not  try  to  see  a  long  way 
ahead.    "One  step  enough  for  me." 

The  reason  why  so  many  men  fail  is 
because  they  do  not  commit  themselves 
with  a  determination  to  win  at  any  cost. 
They  do  not  have  that  superb  confidence 
in  themselves  which  never  looks  back; 
which  burns  all  bridges  behind  it. 
There  is  just  uncertainty  enough  as  to 
whether  they  will  succeed  to  take  the 
edge  off  their  effort,  and  it  is  just  this 
little  difference  between  doing  pretty 
well  and  flinging  all  oneself,  all  his 
power,  into  his  career,  that  makes  the 
difference  between  mediocrity  and  a 
grand  achievement. 

Self-reliance  which  carries  great, 
vigorous  self-faith  has  ever  been  the  best 
substitute  for  friends,  pedigree,  influ- 
ence, and  money.  It  is  the  best  capital 
in  the  world ;  it  has  mastered  more  ob- 
stacles, overcome  more  difficulties,  and 
carried  through  more  enterprises  than 
any  other  human  quality. 

It  does  not  matter  what  other  people 
think  of  you,  of  your  plans,  or  of  your 
aims.  No  matter  if  they  call  you  a 
visionary,  a  crank,  or  a  dreamer;  you 
must  believe  in  yourself.  You  forsake 
yourself  when  you  lose  your  confidence. 
Never  allow  anybody  or  any  misfortune 
to  shake  your  belief  in  yourself.  You 
may  lose  your  property,  your  health, 
your  reputation,  other  people's  confi- 
dence, even ;  but  there  is  always  hope 
for  you  so  long  as  you  keep  a  firm  faith 
in  yourself.  If  you  never  lose  that,  but 
keep  pushing  on,  the  world  will,  sooner 
or  later,  make  way  for  you. 

A  firm  self-faith  helps  a  man  to  pro- 
ject himself  with  a  force  that  is  almost 
irresistible.  A  balancer,  a  doubter,  has 
no  projectile  power.  If  he  starts  at  all, 
he  moves  with  uncertainty.  There  is 
no  vigor  in  his  initiative,  no  positiveness 
in  his  energy. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  a 
man  who  thinks  that  "perhaps"  he  can 
do,  or  who  "will  try"  to  do  a  thing,  and 
a  man  who  "knows"  he  can  do  it,  who 
is  "bound"  to  power,  an  irresistible 
force,  equal  to  any  emergency. 

Self-confidence  is  not  egotism.    It  is 


knowledge,  and  it  comes  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  possessing  the  ability  re- 
quisite for  what  one  undertakes.  Civi- 
lization to-day  rests  upon  self-confi- 
dence. 

One  reason  why  the  careers  of  most 
of  us  are  so  pinched  and  narrow,  is  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  a  large  faith  in 
ourselves  and  in  our  power  to  accom- 
plish. We  are  crippled  by  the  old  or- 
thodox idea  of  man's  inferiority.  There 
is  no  inferiority  about  the  man  that  God 
made.  The  only  inferiority  in  us  is 
what  we  put  into  ourselves.  What  God 
made  is  perfect.  The  trouble  is  that 
most  of  us  are  but  a  burlesque  of  the 
man  God  patterned  and  intended.  A 
Harvard  graduate  who  has  been  out  of 
college  a  number  of  years,  writes  that 
because  of  his  lack  of  self-confidence  he 
has  never  earned  more  than  twelve  dol- 
lars a  week.  A  graduate  of  Princeton 
tells  us  that,  except  for  a  brief  period, 
he  has  never  been  able  to  earn  more 
than  a  dollar  a  day.  These  men  do  not 
dare  to  assume  responsibility.  Their 
timidity  and  want  of  faith  in  themselves 
destroy  their  efficiency.  The  great 
trouble  with  many  of  us  is  that  we  do 
not  believe  enough  in  ourselves.  We  do 
not  realize  our  power.  Man  was  made 
to  hold  up  his  head  and  carry  himself 
like  a  conqueror,  not  like  a  slave — as  a 
success,  not  as  a  failure — to  assert  his 
God-given  birthright.  Self-depreciation 
is  a  crime. 

The  men  who  have  done  the  great 
things  in  the  world  have  been  profound 
believers  in  themselves. 

There  is  no  law  by  which  you  can 
achieve  success  in  anything  without  ex- 
pecting it,  demanding  it,  assuming  it. 
There  must  be  a  strong,  firm  self-faith 
first,  or  the  thing  will  never  come. 
There  is  no  room  for  chance  in  God's 
world  of  system  and  supreme  order. 
Everything  must  have  not  only  a  cause, 
but  a  sufficient  cause — a  cause  as  large 
as  the  result.  A  stream  cannot  rise 
higher  than  its  source.  A  great  success 
must  have  a  great  source  in  expectation, 
in  self-confidence,  and  in  persistent  en- 
deavor to  attain  it.     No  matter  how 
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great  the  ability,  how  large  the  genius, 
or  how  splendid  the  education,  the 
achievement  will  never  rise  higher  than 


the  confidence.  He  can  who  thinks  he 
can,  and  he  can't  who  thinks  he  can't. 
This  is  an  inexorable,  indisputable  law. 


II.-The  "Scientific  Toy"  that  made  its  maker  a  Multomillionaire 


"MY  GOD!  it  does  speak!"  exclaimed 
Sir  William  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin) 
in  such  bewildered  amazement  that  he 
let  the  primitive  little  wooden  telephone 
instrument  drop  from  his  hand.  Elisha 
May,  the  eminent  electrician,  accom- 
panied Sir  William  and  was  similarly 
astounded.  It  was  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  June,  1876, 
and  Gray's  telegraphic  exhibit,  as 
George  C.  Maynard  tells  the  story,  was 
conspicuously  exhibited  in  one  of  the 
main  buildings,  while  the  new  tele- 
phone of  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  a 
very  simple  instrument,  "no  larger 
than  a  lady's  toilet  bottle,"  used  altern- 
ately as  a  transmitter  and  a  receiver, 
was  very  modestly  set  up  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  gallery,  with  no  one  to  explain 
its  operation.  Bell,  himself,  was  lectur- 
ing in  Connecticut,  but  on  the  arrival 
of  the  great  English  scientist,  Thomson, 
he  was  hastily  summoned  to  Philadel- 
phia to  explain  his  new  invention. 

Sir  William,  who  was  familiar  with 
the  operation  of  various  automata,  such 
as  cuckoo  clocks  and  the  automaton 
chess-player  of  Maelzel,  which  would 
say  "echec"  in  a  very  metallic  tone,  in- 
stead of  a  living  player's  "check,"  had 
expected  to  hear  nothing  more  than  the 
merest  travesty  of  a  real  voice,  or  at  best 
something  of  the  ventriloquial,  Punch- 
and-Judy  order,  and  was  for  the  mom- 
ent overcome  with  astonishment  at  the 
telephone's  perfect  duplication  of  hu- 
man utterance  in  every  detail  of  qual- 
ity and  volume,  tone  and  timbre,  modu- 
lation, pitch,  inflection,  accent  and  em- 
phasis. "Singing  through  the  tele- 
phone," said  a  Washington  paper,  "is 
heard  with  a  sweetness  and  softness  that 
is  marvelous  and  fascinating." 

But  even  Sir  William  failed  to  appre- 
ciate the  vast  commercial  possibilities  of 


the  pretty  little  mechanical  mimic. 
Other  scientists  of  eminence  and  profes- 
sors in  schools  and  colleges  were  equally 
interested,  and  used  the  telephone  to  il- 
lustrate lectures  in  physics,  but  none  of 
them  seemed  to  have  the  least  idea  that 
it  would  ever  be  adapted  to  business 
purposes.  Capitalists,  also,  gave  very 
little  encouragement  to  the  establish- 
ment of  either  public  or  private  lines  as 
a  safe  investment.  About  August  15, 
1877,  the  president  of  the  Western  Un- 
ion Telegraph  Company  and  Theodore 
W.  Vail  went  together  to  examine  a 
telephone  and  witness  its  operation  "by 
an  expert."  After  the  experiments  had 
been  conducted  with  perfect  success, 
the  president,  "in  the  most  emphatic 
manner,"  declared :  "It  can  never  be  of 
any  practical  use  in  business  affairs." 
Mr.  Vail  did  not  venture  to  controvert 
this  statement,  but  he  improved  the  first 
opportunit}'  to  make  an  engagement 
with  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  father-in- 
law  of  Mr.  Bell,  to  aid  in  establishing 
and  conducting  the  new  business. 
George  W.  Balch,  another  Western  Un- 
ion superintendent,  also  had  enough 
faith  in  the  new  idea  to  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  accept  a  perpetual  telephone 
license  for  the  entire  state  of  Michigan 
without  paying  a  dollar  for  it.  When 
he  went  home,  however,  with  the  license 
in  his  pocket,  his  fellow  employees  of 
the  great  telegraph  company  laughed  at 
him  for  "going  into  the  toy  business." 
In  all  the  articles  the  writer  has  ever 
seen  upon  the  genesis  of  the  telephone, 
it  seems  to  be  tacitly  assumed  that  Mr. 
Bell  stumbled  upon  the  basic  idea  by  a 
sort  of  lucky  accident.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth.  Indeed,  the 
invention  has  its  genealogy,  or  pedi- 
gree, which  I  will  attempt  to  give,  al- 
though somewhat  briefly  and  crudely. 
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His  father,  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  de- 
voted many  years  of  his  life  to  the  cure 
of  stammering  or  stuttering  and  the  re- 
moval of  other  defects  of  articulation 
and  pronounciation,  in  England  and 
Scotland.  In  1849  he  published  a  work 
in  which  he  said,  "It  would  really  be  a 
matter  of  but  little  difficulty  to  recon- 
struct our  alphabet,  and  furnish  it  with 
invariable  marks  for  every  appreciable 
variety  of  vocal  and  articulate  sound." 
When  he  came  to  the  attempt,  however, 
he  found  several  lions  in  the  path; 
which,  as  is  the  n attire  of  such  beasts, 
did  not  show  themselves  until  the 
huntsman  came  close  to  their  dens. 
They  were  successfully  attacked,  never- 
theless, and  in  1864  his  new  system  was 
perfectly  completed.  On  September  3 
of  that  year  the  "Reader"  published 
this  description  of  Mr.  Bell's  methods 
by  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  and 
author  of  "The  Essentials  of  Phonet- 
ics:" 

"The  mode  of  procedure  was  as  fol- 
lows: Mr.  Bell  sent  his  two  sons,  Ed- 
ward Charles  Bell  and  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell,  out  of  the  room  (It  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  the  elder,  Edward, 
who  read  all  the  words,  had  had  only 
five  weeks'  instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
new  alphabet)  and  I  dictated  slowly 
and  distinctly  the  sounds  which  I  wish- 
ed to  be  written.  These  consisted  of  a 
few  words  in  Latin,  pronounced  first  as 
at  Eton,  then  as  in  Italy,  and  then  ac- 
cording to  some  theoretical  notions  of 
how  the  old  Romans  might  have  uttered 
them.  Then  came  some  English  pro- 
vincialisms and  affected  pronunciation ; 
the  words,  'how  odd,'  being  given  in 
several  distinct  ways.  Suddenly,  Ger- 
man provincialisms  were  introduced, 
then  discriminations  of  sounds  often 
confused — ees,  is',  (Polish) ;  eesh,  ich, 
(German)  ;  ich  (Dutch) ;  ich,  (Swiss) ; 
oui,  oui,  (French)  ;  we,  (English) ;  wie, 
(German)  ;  vie,  (French)  ;  some  Arab- 
ic, some  Cockney-English,  with  an  in- 
troduced Arab  guttural,  some  mispro- 
nounced Spanish,  and  a  variety  of 
shades  of  vowels  and  diphthongs. 
The  result  was  perfectly  satisfactory ; 


— that  is,  Mr.  Bell  wrote  down  my 
queer  and  purposely  exaggerated  pro- 
nunciations and  mispronunciations, 
and  delicate  distinctions,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  his  sons,  though  not  having 
heard  them,  so  uttered  them  as  to  sur- 
prise me  by  the  extremely  correct  echo 
of  my  own  voice.  .  .  .  Accent,  tone, 
drawl,  brevity,  indistinctness,  were  all 
reproduced  with  surprising  accuracy. 
Being  on  the  watch,  I  could,  as  it  were, 
trace  the  alphabet  in  the  lips  of  the 
readers.  I  think,  then,  that  Mr.  Bell  is 
justified  in  the  somewhat  bold  title 
which  he  has  assumed  for  his  mode  of 
writing — 'Visible  Speech.'  I  only  hope 
that,  for  the  advantage  of  linguists, 
such  an  alphabet  may  be  soon  made  ac- 
cessible, and  that,  for  the  intercourse  of 
nations,  it  may  be  adopted  generally, 
at  least  for  extra-European  nations,  as 
for  the  Chinese  dialects  and  the  several 
extremely  diverse  East  Indian  langu- 
ages, where  such  an  alphabet  would 
rapidly  become  a  great  social  and  po- 
litical engine." 

An  editorial  in  the  "Athenaeum"  of 
July  15,  1865,  stated,  among  other 
things:  "A  full  sneeze,  for  example,  is 
a  complex  operation;  it  comes  among 
what  are  called  inarticulate  sounds ;  but 
Mr.  Bell  writes  it  down,  and,  for  aught 
we  know,  could  undertake  to  furnish 
every  member  of  the  house  of  commons 
with  a  symbol  representative  of  his  own 
particular  sneeze,  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  all  his  colleagues.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Bell  tries  each  sound  himself,  until 
the  proposers  admits  he  has  got  it:  he 
then  writes  it  down.  After  a  score  of 
such  attempts  have  been  recorded,  his 
sons  are  called  in  and  reproduce  to  a 
nicety  all  the  queer  babelisms  which 
a  grave  party  of  philologists  have  strain- 
ed their  muscles  to  invent.  The  orig- 
inal  symbols,  when  read,  sound  after 
sound,  would  make  a  Christian  fancy 
himself  in  the  zoological  gardens. 

"The  utility  of  such  a  method  is  ob- 
vious: it  is  clearly  one  of  those  steps  of 
which  people  admit  the  utility  so  long 
as  they  can  deny  the  practicability,  and 
then  when  obliged  to  admit  the  practi- 
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cability  iliey  deny  the  utility.  Mr.  Bell 
has  formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  range 
of  application  of  his  invention.  He  may, 
or  may  not,  he  fully  justified ;  but  every 
one  can  see  a  great  deal  of  what  he  sees. 
To  communicate  through  the  telegraph 
by  pure  sounds,  independently  of  mean- 
ing, so  that  Arabic  or  Chinese  may  trav- 
el from  a  clerk  who  knows  not  a  word, 
to  another  just  as  unlearned  as  himself: 
to  teach  the  dumb  how  to  speak  by  in- 
structing them  in  the  actual  use  of  their 
organs;  to  take  down  the  sounds  of  for- 
eign languages,  especially  those  of  sav- 
ages, and  to  transmit  them  home;  to 
learn  how  to  pronounce  a  foreign  lan- 
guage by  interlinear  use  of  the  alpha- 
bet of  sounds — will  be  a  very  pretty  in- 
stalment." 

Mr.  Bell  then  made  this  proposition 
to  the  British  Government:  "If  the  ex- 
pense of  casting  the  new  types  and  pub- 
lishing the  theory  of  the  system  shall 
be  defrayed  from  public  resources,  I 
will,  on  this  simple  condition,  relin- 
quish pro  bono  publico  all  copyright  in 
the  explanatory  work,  as  well  as  all  ex- 
clusive property  in  the  system  and  its 
applications,  in  order  that  the  use  of  the 
universal  alphabet  may  be  as  free  as 
that  of  common  letters  to  all  persons." 

This  request  was  made  in  vain.  The 
subject  did  not  lie  within  the  province 
of  any  of  the  existing  state  departments, 
and  the  memorial  was,  on  this  ground, 
politely  bowed  out  from  one  after  an- 
other of  all  the  executive  offices.  On 
the  17th  of  May,  1867,  Mr.  Bell's  elder 
son,  Edward  Charles,  whose  ability  in 
demonstrating  the  linguistic  applica- 
tions of  the  system  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  heard  him,  died  in  his 
nineteenth  year.  Rebuffed  by  his  coun- 
try, and  bereft  of  his  brilliant  son,  he 
determined  that  the  system  should  be 
published,  whatever  the  sacrifice  to  him- 
self, and  about  the  first  of  the  following 
September  its  "Inaugural  Edition,"  of 
some  150,  eight-by-ten  inch  pages,  with 
complete  illustrations  and  a  full  alpha- 
bet of  all  the  new  letters  appeared  sim- 


ultaneously in  London  and  New  York. 
On  pages  101  and  102,  under  the  head- 
ing, "Visible  Speech  Telegraphy."  the 
author  says:  "The  indefiniteness  of  or- 
dinary letters  is  productive  of  much  in- 
convenience in  international  telegra- 
phy. Messages  cannot  be  transmitted 
in  their  original  languages  through 
foreign  countries,  but,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  operators,  must  be  translated,  of 
course,  at  the  serious  risk  of  error,  and 
to  the  entire  destruction  of  verbatim  ac- 
curacy. The  system  of  visible  speech 
will  render  the  telegraphing  of  words 
through  any  country  equally  certain 
and  easy  in  all  languages.  The  opera- 
tor, while  he  may  not  understand  a  syl- 
lable of  the  writing,  will  transmit  the 
ipsissima  verba,  and  the  very  sounds  of 
the  original,  as  a  viva  voce  utterance  to 
the  receiver." 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  was  written 
more  than  eight  years  prior  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  telephone  1  Yet  evident- 
ly but  very  few  steps  were  necessary  for 
that  writer  or  his  son  to  enter  the  field 
of  telephony. 

Soon  after  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who 
was  also  an  expert  in  visible  speech, 
married  a  deaf-mute,  the  daughter  of 
Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  and  the  missing 
link  of  an  incentive  to  study  the  trans- 
mission "Toy"  of  speech  to  apparently 
inaccessible  ears  led  to  the  long  and 
careful  investigations  which  would  al- 
most inevitably  end  in  the  invention  of 
some  kind  of  telephone.  The  young 
husband  was  already  expert  in  all  the 
finest  mechanism  of  human  speech ;  he 
soon,  by  actual  dissections,  became 
equally  expert  in  the  mechanism  of 
hearing,  and  soon  all  the  relations  and 
correspondences  of  the  two  were  mas- 
tered. What  is  the  telephone  but  a  me- 
chanical ear,  with  its  drum,  its  reson- 
ance apparatus,  its  wires  taking  the 
place  of  nerves,  etc.  ?  •  The  first  instru- 
ments were  receivers  and  transmitters 
all  in  one  piece.  Indeed,  the  receiver  of 
to-day  in  a  very  fair  transmitter,  as  any- 
once  can  test  for  himself. 
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THE   VAGARIES   OF   WOOL  FIBRE 

By  W.  T.  Ritch 


The  farmers  of  Canada  have  never  been  known  as  a  class  of  expert 
wool  growers.  The  few  sheep  that  are  raised  are  of  many  breeds  and 
crosses.  These  have  been  cultivated  more  because  of  individual  whims  or 
because  of  the  superior  selling  capacity  of  some  live  stock  breeder.  The 
placing  of  an  expert  in  wool  on  the  sheep  commission  promises  to  bring 
about  those  reforms  in  the  popular  notions  and  habits  which  would  have 
meant  millions  to  the  farmers  of  Canada.  It  will  be  much  deplored  by 
thousands  of  farmers  to  know  that  Mr.  W.  T.  Eitch,  while  engaged  in  his 
work  in  the  "West,  was  suddenly  recalled  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Mr.  Eitch  immediately  accepted  a  situation  in  New  Zealand.  The 
loss  to  Canada  is  great.  He  came  here  at  a  financial  sacrifice  to  inquire 
into  the  possibilities  of  producing  better  wool,  and  he  was  succeeding 
well.     The  present  article  speaks  for  itself. 


Discovery  of  the  Structure 


AS  early  as  1664,  Dr.  Hooke  read  a 
paper  before  the  Royal  Society  upon 
the  structure  of  various  hairs,  but  the 
microscopic  power  at  his  command  was 
very  limited,  and  the  observations  con- 
sequently very  incorrect.  About  the 
year  1690,  Leeuwenhoek  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  the  wool  fibre, 
but   although  several   good   specimens 


appear  in  his  works  they  are  not  correct, 
probably  owing  to  the  defects  of  the 
primitive  instruments  at  his  disposal,  as 
he  was  a  most  careful  observer.  In  the 
year  1742,  Henry  Baker  read  a  paper 
on  the  subject  before  the  Royal  Society, 
and  dwelt  at  considerable  length  upon 
the  existence  of  a  scaly  formation  on  the 
wool  fibre,  but  little  advance  was  made 
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Fibres  of  pure  German 
merino  wool  (Saxon; )  x 
225    diameters. 


Fibres    of   Leicester    Wool 
x  225  diameters. 


Fibres 
wool 


of     Oxford     down 
x   300   diameters. 


until  the  invention  of  the  compound 
microscope  and  its  improvement  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Mr.  Youatt,  whose  work  on  sheep  is 
well  known,  claims  to  have  been  the 
first  person  who  really  discovered  the 
true  nature  of  the  wool  fibre.  It  is 
quaintly  described  in  his  work  in  the 
following  words:  "On  the  evening  of 
the  7th  of  February,  1835,  there  were 
six  scientific  gentlemen  assembled  in 
my  parlor  .  A  fibre  was  taken  from  a 
Merino  fleece  and  placed  on  the  frame 
to  be  examined  as  a  transparent  object. 
The  power  300  diameter  was  used,  and 
the  lamp  was  of  the  common  flat-wick 
kind.  The  focus  was  readily  found,  as 
there  was  no  trouble  in  the  adjustment 
of  the  microscope,  and  we  had  a  perfect 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  irregulari- 
ties in  the  surface  of  wool — the  palpable 
proof  of  the  cause  of  one  of  its  most 
valuable  properties — the  disposition  to 
felt.  The  edges  were  evidently  hooked, 
or,  more  properly  serrated;  they  re- 
sembled the  teeth  of  a  very  fine  saw. 
All  these  projecting  indented  edges 
pointed  up  in  a  direction  from  root  to 
point." 

Since  Youatt  made  this  discovery, 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in 
microscopes,  and  still  greater  improve- 
ments in  photography,  so  that  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  wool 
fibre  is  now  within  the  reach  of  every- 
one who  feels  interested  in  this  subject. 

SUINT  AND  YOLK. 

These  two  terms  are  more  frequently 
mixed  up  than  any  other  in  connection 


with  wool-growing.  Even  wool  experts 
are  frequently  guilty  of  using  one  for 
the  other.  Although  both  come  from 
the  same  source,  they  flow  through  en- 
tirely different  channels.  Both  are 
grease  from  the  sheep,  but  one  nourishes 
the  fibre  internally,  while  the  other 
nourishes  it  externally,  in  addition  to 
serving  other  essential  purposes.  Suint 
circulates  through  the  fibre  only,  quick- 
ly evaporates  when  exuded  through  the 
scales,  sometimes  leaving  a  residue, 
which  becomes  a  kind  of  enamel  on  the 
surface  of  the  fibre.  Yolk  oozes  from 
the  pores  of  the  skin  in  the  form  of 
perspiration  and  congeals  slowly,  often 
leaving  a  residue  near  the  surface  of  the 
fleece,  somewhat  resembling  the  yolk  of 
an  egg.    A  natural,  healthy  flow  of  both 


Transverse  section  of  wool  fibre  (Lin- 
coln Hog),  x  450  diameters.  Note  the 
outer  sheath  around  the  closely  pack- 
ed transparent  cells. 
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is  necessary  for  the  production  of  good 
wool,  but  an  excessive  accumulation  of 
yolk  reduces  the  value  of  the  wool  when 
sold  in  the  grease.  In  Merino  sheep, 
yolk  is  found  in  three  shades — brown, 
salmon  and  canary.  Brown  generally 
denotes  the  age  or  advanced  stage  of 
congealed  yolk,  but  the  presence  of 
canary  or  primrose-colored  yolk  has 
more  attraction  for  the  wool  expert  than 
a  pink  skin  has  for  a  breeder  of  mutton 
sheep.  Salmon-colored  yolk  usually 
indicates  less  density  and  a  coarser  fibre. 
When  washing  a  sheep  before  shearing, 
the  eradication  of  dirty  and  congealed 
yolk  is  necessary,  but  severe  washing 
disturbs  the  liquid  or  oily  yolk  at  the 
roots,  and  also  the  suint  in  the  fibres, 
and,  is  therefore,  detrimental  to  the 
wool  when  marketed.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, yolk  is  the  common  term  used  by 
sheep  breeders  and  others  for  every  de- 
scription of  grease  in  wool,  while  suint 
is  more  a  technical  term. 

CURL   IN   WOOL   FIBRES. 

The  crimp,  or  wavy  and  curly  nature 
of  the  wool  fibre  is  one  of  the  peculiari- 
ties which  distinguish  it  from  hair. 
Numerous  theories  are  advanced  in  ex- 
planation of  this  peculiarity,  but  many 
of  these  are  contradictory,  and  few  are 
considered  satisfactory. 


In  1867,  Mr.  N.  Burgess,  then  a 
recognized  authority  on  the  structure  of 
the  wool  fibre,  read  a  paper  before  the 
Queckett  Microscopical  Club,  and  gave 
this  explanation :  "I  am  of  the  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  growth  of  wool,  that 
as  soon  as  the  point  of  the  fibre  has  pro- 
truded through  the  skin  of  the  animal, 
that  a  series  of  growths  take  place,  a 
small  part  of  the  epidermis  is  converted 
into  wool,  and  then  a  rest  ensues.  One 
side  grows  faster  than  another,  and 
hence  the  curly  form  of  the  fibre.  When 
another  growth  takes  place  another 
ring  is  added,  the  new  growth  pushing 
up  the  hair  from  below  and  so  adding 
to  its  length,  straightness  and  girth  of 
the  joints,  and  possibly  with  a  variation 
in  the  thickness  of  the  cylindrical  por- 
tion of  the  fibre." 

Professor  Bowman,  however,  does  not 
consider  this  a  correct  explanation,  as 
the  epidermis  is  not  converted  into 
wool,  because  the  fibre  is  formed  within 
the  hair  follicle  before  its  protrusion  out 
of  the  skin,  although  the  unequal  con- 
traction of  the  various  constituent  parts 
of  the  hair,  as  the  cells  become  more 
consolidated  after  leaving  the  skin,  will 
account  for  the  phenomena.  He  says 
that  the  cells  which  are  to  constitute  the 
fibre  are  large  and  plastic  within-  the 


Fibres  of  pure  French  merino  wool.  240 
diameters. 


Fibres  of  coarse  Lincoln  wool  x  75 
diameters.  A  and  B  fibres  taken 
from  the  shoulder.  C  and  D  fibres 
taken  from  the  britch. 
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Kempy    wool   fibre. 

lower  part  of  the  follicle,  and  become 
more  consolidated  as  the  fibre  is  pushed 
upwards.  The  cells  which  constitute 
the  cortical  part  becoming  elongated  by 
the  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected 
by  the  shrinking  in  of  the  outer  cells. 
These  outer  cells  shrink  till  they  com- 
pletely collapse,  and  thus  form  the  epi- 
dermal plates,  although  they  probably 
retain  the  laminated  structure,  and  are 
capable  of  expanding  again  when  sub- 
jected to  variations  in  pressure,  moisture 
and  temperature,  and,  as  they  shrink 
in,  their  gelatinous  nature  enables  them 
to  adhere  together  till  they  form  a  solid 
epidermal  layer,  which,  tightly  binds 
the  constituent  cells  of  the  cortical  part. 
Unequal  shrinking  of  this  ring  would 
give  a  tendency  to  curl. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  that 
the  curl  in  wool  is  a  most  valuable  pro- 
perty, and  from  whatever  cause  it  arises 
it  seems  to  increase  or  diminish  just  as 
tbe  finer  character  of  the  wool  does. 
The  coarser  wools  exhibit  the  curl  least, 
and  the  finest  most.  The  curl  in  Down 
wools  is  somewhat  crimpy,  while  the 
curl  of  long  wools  is  more  wavy. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  curls 
or  waves  to  the  inch  in  a  few  wools,  may 
possibly  be  interesting : 


WOOL.  CURLS  PER  INCH. 

Australian  Merino  ....  24  to  30 

Southdown  and  Ry eland  13  to  18 

Radnor    12  to  16 

Shropshire   11  to  15 

Gritstone 11  to  14 

Romney  Marsh 8  to  12 

Roscommon   7  to  11 

Leicester    6  to  10 

Lincoln  and  Cotswold .  .  3  to    5 

South  Devon 2  to    4 

GREY   FIBRES. 

Ashen-grey  fibres  are  often  found  in 
the  fleeces  of  the  fine  wooled  breeds. 
They  must  not  be  mistaken  for  black  or 
brown  fibres,  often  found  in  the  neck 
ruff  of  black-faced  Down  sheep.  It  is 
a  true  wool  fibre  in  every  sense  of  the 
term,  and  the  grey  tint  is  so  light  that 
it  is  not  readily  noticed  in  greasy  wool. 
Wool  buyers,  however,  have  a  keen  eye 
for  these  grey  fibres  and  seldom  fail  to 
notice  them  during  their  examination 
of  samples  previous  to  the  auction  sale. 
When  the  wool  is  scoured,  grey  fibres 
are  seen  distinctly,  but  they  are  too 
numerous  and  too  troublesome  to  pick 
out,  therefore,  the  wool  must  either  be 
specially  treated,  or  used  for  dyeing 
dark  shades.  When  wool  containing 
some  of  these  grey  fibres  is  required  for 
dyeing  in  light  delicate  shades,  it  is  put 
through  a  slight  bleaching  process. 
The  bleaches  usually  employed  are: 
Bisulphite  of  soda,  ammonia,  permang- 
anate, hydrogen,  peroxide,  etc.  This  is 
invariably  successful,  but  it  means  extra 
cost  in  production,  consequently  keen 
buyers  seldom  pay  the  full  market  price 
for  wool  containing  grey  fibres. 

Tobacco  dips  have  a  tendency  to  stain 
the  wool  and  that  is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  their  unpopularity  and 
limited  use  at  present.  All  tobacco- 
stained  wool  has  to  be  treated  with  the 
same  bleaching  chemicals,  therefore, 
keen  buyers  never  pay  the  full  market 
price  for  wool  showing  traces  of  this 
stain. 

Compared  with  diseased  fibres  and 
kemps,  ashen-grey  fibres  are  of  slight 
importance,  and  they  are  less  frequent 
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in  mutton  sheep  than  Merinos  and 
cross-breds.  There  are  several  causes 
for  grey  fibres,  but  the  chief  one  is 
careless  breeding.  In  mutton  sheep, 
careless  breeding  may  be  said  to  be  the 
only  cause,  therefore,  we  may  put  this 
<\nvp  to  <>;rade  ewes  as  a  rule,  and  more 
especially  to  the  use  of  the  scrub  ram. 

COTS. 

Under  certain  conditions,  wool  has  a 
tendency  to  felt  on  the  back  of  the 
sheep  and  form  what  are  known  as 
"cots,"  which  are  nothing  more  than 
a  tangled  mass  of  fibres.  These  are  a 
source  of  annoyance  and  loss  both  to 
the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer,  as 
they  deteriorate  the  value  of  the  wool, 
and  have  to  be  removed  in  the  process 
of  sorting.  The  cause  of  this  cotting  is 
somewhat  obscure,  and  varies  much, 
both  in  different  sheep  and  different 
seasons.  It  is  generally  found  that 
there  is  an  absence  of  suint  amongst 
the  cotty  mass  as  compared  with  free 
fibres,  but  whether  this  is  a  cause  or  an 
effect  is  a  point  disputed  by  many  of 
the  best  authorities  on  this  subject.  The 
tangling  may  arise  from  want  of  lubri- 
cation of  the  fibres,  or  the  thickness  of 
the  felt  may  hinder  the  free  discharge 
of  yolk  from  the  skin.  The  fact  that 
this  tendency  varies  much  in  individual 


Fibres  of  Cotswold  wool  x  225  diame- 
ters. Showing  medulla  with  endo- 
chrome. 


sheep,  may  arise  from  individual  ac- 
tion, as  all  sheep  do  not  behave  in  the 
same  manner  when  suffering  from  the 
same  discomfort.  Restlessness  and  rub- 
bing or  rolling  when  lying  down  would 
cause  the  fibres  to  be  thrown  across  each 
other  in  all  directions,  and  with  an  in- 
sufficient supply  of  suint  they  would 
readily  become  entangled  and  matted. 
The  restlessness  on  the  part  of  the  sheep 
which  produces  this  matted  condition 
of  the  fleece,  may   arise   from    several 


Fibres  of  Australian  Wool  (Botauy)  x 
230  diameters.  A  and  B  fibres 
taken  from  the  best  part  of  the 
fleece.  C  and  D  fibres  taken  from  the 
coarser  parts. 


Fibres    of    Southdown    Wool    x    225 
diameters. 
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Diseased  wool  fibre. 

causes,  such  as  an  unhealthy  condition 
of  the  blood  or  the  painful  itching 
caused  by  lice  or  other  parasites.  Close 
confinement  in  dark  barns  and  too 
much  heat-producing  food  will  also 
cause  cotting. 

When  heavy  coal  oil  dips  are  used 
for  sheep  with  matted  fleeces,  this  con- 
dition is  not  improved,  but  often  be- 
comes worse.  The  partially  matted 
locks  cling  together,  or  lie  closer,  pre- 
venting the  roots  from  having  free  ven- 
tilation, while  the  natural  heat  of  the 
animal  and  the  weight  of  the  body 
when  resting,  causes  further  matting. 
Some  coal  oil  dips  irritate  the  skin  for 
fully  fifteen  minutes  after  dipping, 
causing  the  young  sheep,  especially,  to 
be  more  restless,  and  more  inclined  to 
rub  than  before. 

Whenever  a  fleece  has  the  least  ten- 
dency to  "cot"  or  "mat,"  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  use  an  arsenic  and 
sulphur  dip,  which  will  in  all  cases  cure 
almost  any  external  evil  on  a  sheep 
likely  to  cause  a  cotted  fleece.  In  less 
than  a  week  you  will  observe  a  wonder- 
ful improvement  in  the  wool.  If  the 
sheep  is  still  restless  and  inclined  to  rub 
the  day  after  using  this  dip,  you  may  be 
sure  that  it  is  suffering  from  some  in- 
ternal complaint,  most  probably  an  un- 
healthy condition  of  the  blood. 


When  a  fleece  is  once  cotted,  no  dip 
will  disentangle  the  felted  parts,  but  a 
fresh  growth  of  healthy  wool  will  im- 
mediately begin  after  dipping.  The 
cotted  portions  should  be  clipped  off  as 
early  as  possible  providing  there  is  a 
sufficient  covering  of  wool  left  to  pro- 
tect the  sheep  from  cold. 

Leicester,  Lincoln  and  Cotswold 
fleeces  are  most  liable  to  cot.  Down 
fleeces  seldom  or  never  cot,  even  when 
the  sheep  suffer  from  the  same  discom- 
fort which  causes  it  in  the  long-wooled 
breeds.  Very  often,  Down  sheep,  when 
suffering  from  the  same  trouble  which 
causes  "cotting"  or  a  felting  tendency 
in  long-wooled  breeds,  will  lose  por- 
tions of  their  wool  or  become  badly 
covered  and  even  quite  bare  on  the  bel- 
ly. Flock  masters  noticing  this  unfor- 
tunate condition  may  rest  assured  that 
it  is  high  time  for  them  to  give  more 
attention  to  dipping  and  variation  in 
diet. 

KEMPS. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
are  millions  of  wool  fibres  on  one  sheep, 
no  two  fibres  are  exactly  alike  when  ex- 
amined with  a  powerful  microscope. 
Each  hair  has  its  own  individual  char- 
acteristic formation  and  some  slight 
variation  in  the  number  of  imbricated 
scales.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  mechanical  structure  of  some 
fibres  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
exhibit  peculiar  variations  from  the 
normal  type.  Although  general  con- 
formity prevails,  such  erratic  forma- 
tions only  serve  to  show  how  little  there 
is  in  any  organic  structure  which  can 
be  looked  upon  as  fixed  and  invariable. 
These  variations  may  occur  in  many  of 
the  separate  parts  of  which  the  wool 
fibre  is  composed.  Sometimes  these  ir- 
regularities occur  in  the  outer  or  epithe- 
lial layer  of  the  fibre,  as  there  are  gen- 
erally great  variations  in  the  size  and 
arrangements  of  the  horny  plates  which 
form  the  outer  covering.  Very  often 
there  are  more  of  these  plates  being 
consolidated  into  one,  until  there  is  a 
considerable  length  of  the  fibre  entirely 
destitute  of  the  imbricated  scales,  which 
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are,  under  normal  conditions,  such  a 
distinctive  feature. 

This  part  of  the  fibre  usually  appears 
like  an  ivory  ring  or  ferrule  on  the 
otherwise  scaly  stem.  In  most  cases 
this  continuity  of  the  outer  plates  does 
not  appear  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
inner  structure  of  the  lihre,  because 
that;  when  examined  by  transmitted 
light,'  remains  the  same,  and  the  inner 
cells  and  medulla  are  quite  visible. 
These  deformed  fibres  are  what  are  gen- 
erally known  as  "flat  kemps."  They 
are  always  difficult  to  dye,  but  treated 
with  care,  the  difficulty  may  occasional- 
ly be  overcome,  as  the  central  part  of 
the  hair  is  usually  pervious  to  dye  stuffs. 
Sometimes  the  change  is  more  radical, 
and  the  whole  substance  of  the  fibre  as- 
sumes a  more  dense  appearance  until 
the  cellular  character  of  the  corticle  part 
is  entirely  obliterated,  and  the  fibre  re- 
sembles an  ivory  rod,  without  any  in- 
ternal structure  being  visible.  "Kempy 
wool"  is  a  constant  source  of  annoyance 
to  the  spinner  and  manufacturer,  be- 
cause such  fibres  not  only  have  no  felt- 
ing property,  and  thus  weaken  the  tena- 
city of  the  yarn,  but  they  always  resist 
the  action  of  reagents,  which  are  used 
in  dyeing.  For  this  reason  they  gener- 
ally remain  uncolored  and  spoil  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  surface  of  the  fabric. 
Even  when  the  dye  does  take  some 
effect  it  is  seldom  the  same  tint  and  is 
never  indelible,  therefore,  dyers  are 
sometimes  blamed  when  the  fault  is 
really  the  presence  of  kempy  fibres  in 
the  wool. 

Kempy  fibres  are  less  common  in  the 
more  cultivated  breeds  of  sheep  than  in 
the  wilder  or  more  neglected  breeds. 
Pure  bred  sheep  are  generally  free  from 
"kemps"  unless  there  is  persistent  in- 
breeding. In  crosses  between  coarse, 
long  wools  and  Downs,  kemps  are  fre- 
quently found   in   the   neck  near  the 


Showing      the     general      structure      of 
coarse   wool   near   the   britch. 


head,  and  also  in  the  britch,  while  they 
are  always  more  or  less  present  in  mon- 
grel breeds.  In  some  parts  of  Russia, 
and  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  where  the 
flocks  are  semi-wild,  and  no  attention 
is  given  to  the  selection  of  rams,  kemps 
are  more  or  less  present  in  almost  every 
fleece.  When  kemps  occur  in  the 
fleeces  of  cultivated  sheep  they  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  neck  near  the 
head,  and  the  short  wool  of  the  legs 
near  the  body.  It  is  estimated  by  a 
reliable  authority  that  an  average  kemp 
is  about  three  times  the  diameter,  and 
fully  one-third  the  length  of  the  full 
grown  true  fibres  among  which  it  grows. 
Every  authority  on  wool  is  firmly 
convinced  that  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  kempy  fibres  in  the  wool  of  culti- 
vated sheep,  is  mainly  due  to  the  use  of 
culled  rams  and  more  especially  scrub 
rams.  The  use  of  scrub  rams  in  any 
district  not  only  produces  objectionable 
and  unprofitable  wool  to  the  farmers 
who  use  such  rams,  but  it  also  spoils 
the  reputation  and  market  value  of  the 
good  wool  in  that  particular  locality. 
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Oh  country  life!  far  from  the  strife 
That  leads  to  men's  undoing! 
Where  nodding  flowers  'mid  leafy  bowers 
The  soft  winds  come  a  wooing. 

A  quiet  hush,  a  playful  rush — 
A  summer  shower  is  here ! 
The  sky  is  spread  with  tints  of  lead 
There  is  lightning ! — God  is  near. 

A  rift,  a  rent,  the  storm  is  spent, 
The  blue  sky  smiles  anew; 
A  rainbow  bright  in  painted  light, 
Its  wireless  message  flew. 

Oh  country  life!  with  pleasures  rife, 
Green  hills — wide  plains — a  river 
With  biding  throngs  and  murm'ring  songs, 
That  sweep  along  for  ever. 

Here  endless  joys,  my  girls,  and  boys! 
For  youthful  fancy  spreads! 
Here's  peace,  and  rest,  and  all  that's  best 
For  calmer  hearts  and  heads! 

Gay  setting  sun !  I'm  not  near  done — 
Blaze  up  afresh  at  dawn, 
There's  moonlight  bright,  the  starry  night 
As  gloaming  follows  on. 


WEST    AFRICAN    DEVIL   WORSHIP 


By  T.  G.  Jeffrey 


FETISH  craft  or  Ju-ju  worship  in 
West  Africa  has  for  years  exercised  the 
minds  of  white  men,  in  an  endeavor  to 
account  for  the  mysterious  and  appar- 
ently inexplicable  happenings  which 
have  occurred  in  connection  with  it. 

The  whole  idea  of  religious  feeling 
amongst  West  African  natives  is  based 
upon  their  fear  and  propitiation  of 
"evil  spirits."  A  totem  pole  carrying 
the  grotesquely  carved  head  or  the 
whole  body  of  an  alligator  may  repre- 
sent the  local  god  or  Ju-ju  of  a  native 
village  or  tribe,  or  a  supposedly  vi- 
cious and  sanguinary  water  god  may  be 
the  evil  genius  of  a  community  and  a 
ju-ju  always  invisible,  needing  always 
offerings  to  keep  it  well  disposed  to- 
wards the  villagers.  Some  "nations" 
consider  that,  embodied  in  the  "Du- 
gong"  or  manatee  which  is  common  in 
many  parts  of  West  Africa  in  tidal  riv- 
ers, is  the  spirit  of  some  great  ancestor 
or  perhaps  a  former  King.  The  alli- 
gator has  always  been  venerated 
amongst  the  pagan  tribes  of  the  Niger 
Delta  as  the  being  which  contains 
the  re-incarnated  inner  consciousness  of 
departed  chiefs.  Indeed,  amongst  the 
tribes  of  the  Efic  nation,  it  has  been  be- 
lieved for  many  years  that  a  chief  had 
the  power  to  change  himself  into  an 
alligator  and  in  that  semblance  to  in- 
flict grievous  harm  upon  his  enemies, 
usually  a  large  number. 

The  offerings  to  the  various  gods  or 
devils  will  appear  to  the  European  mind 
idiotic  and  entirely  absurd.  Going 
along  an  unfrequented  bush  path  in  the 
neighborhood  of  an  African  village,  one 
may  see  a  small  tree  decorated  with  bits 
of  broken  bottles,  or  a  broken  calabash 


with  a  little  palm  oil  in  it;  or  perhaps 
a  notched  bamboo  or  maybe  a  bit  of 
Manchester  cotton  cloth.  All  these 
are  offerings  to  the  Ju-ju  whose  particu- 
lar shrine  is  there.  Again,  a  pole  carv- 
ed as  stated  may  be  decorated  with 
monkey  skulls,  and  if  one  looks  closely 
a  human  skull  or  two  may  be  found. 
Perhaps  the  local  Ju-ju  has  its  habitat 
in  the  waters  of  the  river.  Then  upon 
the  bank  you  may  see  mysterious  little 
heaps  of  dry  fish  or  the  intestines  of 
fowls,  or  perhaps  a  little  tiny  black  and 
withered  hand.  These  are  supposed  to 
obtain  the  good  influences  of  that  par- 
ticular devil.  Such  worship  seems  pa- 
thetic to  the  European,  and  when  away 
from  the  Coast,  one  is  inclined  to  smile 
at  the  recollection  of  Ju-ju  cults.  But, 
there  have  been  credited  to  African  Ju- 
jus  some  strange  happenings,  happen- 
ings that  pass  beyond  the  ken  of  white 
men.    "There  can  be  nothing  in  them," 

we  say,  "only  coincidences,"  but 

Some  years  ago  in  the  Hinterland  of 
French  Guinea  was  a  Ju-ju  house  which 
was  the  proud  possessor  of  a  most  hide- 
ous carved  idol.  It  was  about  three 
times  the  life  size  of  a  man  and  its  in- 
fluence was  accredited  in  many  villages 
over  a  wide  expanse  of  country.  The 
most  curious  thing  about  it  was  that  it 
possessed  for  eyes,  two  immense  rubies, 
which  must  have  been  worth  a  large 
amount.  A  French  trader  had  looked 
with  covetous  eyes  for  many  years  upon 
those  rubies.  So  great,  however,  was 
the  native  fear  of  the  Ju-ju  that  he  had 
never  been  able  to  persuade  any  native 
to  assist  him  in  procuring  them.  He 
determined  to  try  alone.  Secreting  him- 
self one  night  in  the  Ju-ju  house,  when 
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darkness  came  he  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  idol  and  easily  removed  the  rubies, 
climbed  down  and  prepared  to  depart. 
At  the  exit  of  the  village  he  was  set  up- 
on by  a  devil  doctor,  but  managed  to 
get  away  leaving  the  witch  doctor  sadly 
crumpled  up.  Before  his  breath  left 
him  the  priest  managed  to  heartily 
curse  the  Frenchman  as  only  a  West 
African  witch  doctor  can  and  in  his 
frenzy  he  promised  the  trader  all  sorts 
of  dire  happenings  so  long  as  he  retain- 
ed the  rubies.  Also  to  whoever  held 
them  all  kinds  of  trouble  and  distress 
would  happen.  The  Frenchmen  went 
blithely  on  his  way,  and  later  reached 
the  coast.     Now  listen: — 

Two  weeks  after  getting  down  to  the 
coast  that  trader  died.  That  was  noth- 
ing unusual  in  West  Africa.  Before  dy- 
ing he  gave  the  jewels  to  a  friend,  who 
a  month  or  two  after  was  found  drown- 
ed. At  the  disposal  of  the  estate  of  the 
second  man  the  stones  passed  to  a  man 
returning  to  France.  That  man  mys- 
teriously disappeared  at  sea,  and  is  still 
missing.  The  stones  passed  to  his 
brother  in  Marseilles  and  he  died  sud- 
denly within  six  months  after  getting 
them.  The  rubies  were  presented  to  a 
bride  in  France,  who  was  killed  in  a 
railway  accident  of  her  honeymoon. 
Where  they  are  now  the  writer  doesn't 
know  nor  what  happened  to  those  who 
got  them  after  the  bride. 

Again — In  the  Oil  Rivers  some  time 
since,  a  trader  had  occasion  to  chastise  a 
native  trader  who  was  of  high  lineage. 
The     native,     instead    of     retaliating, 


threatened  the  White  Man  with  "Alli- 
gator Palaver."  He  meant  that  he 
would  become  an  alligator  and  in  that 
form  inflict  injury  upon  the  white  man. 
The  river  where  this  happened  abounds 
in  alligators.  That  night  when  all  was 
quiet,  the  whole  company  on  the  trad- 
ing "Hulk"  was  awakened  by  the  shout-' 
of  the  Kroo  watch  "boy."  The  white 
men  rushing  out  upon  deck  found  the 
frightened  boy,  pointing  to  a  commo- 
tion which  was  going  on  at  the  foot  of 
the  gangway  ladder.  Jammed  in,  with 
his  snout  caught  on  the  bottom  step 
was  an  enormous  alligator.  How  he 
got  there  no  one  pretends  to  state.  He 
was  there,  and  in  a  little  while  was  shot 
by  the  white  man  who  had  flogged  the 
native  the  previous  afternoon.  That 
ended  things  on  the  hulk  that  night 
and  everybody  went  back  to  bed.  In 
the  morning,  natives  informed  the 
white  men  that  the  chief  who  had  been 
flogged  the  day  before  had  died  in  the 
night.  Coincidence,  of  course.  Many 
strange  stories  of  apparently  impossible 
connection  between  local  Ju-jus  and  lo- 
cal happenings  can  be  told,  of  young 
and  irreverent  Europeans  maltreating 
Ju-ju  shrines,  and  meeting  soon  after 
with  unexpected  accidents.  Many  al- 
most incredible  things  happen  amongst 
the  natives  themselves,  who  attribute 
all  untoward  events  to  the  malign  in- 
fluence of  the  Ju-ju.  Away  from  the 
Coast  these  things  assume  their  proper 
proportions  in  the  mind,  but  are  all 
those  strange  happenings  just  coinci- 
dence? 


THE  SMOKE   BELLEW   SERIES 


In  which   are   related   further   thrilling  adventures   of    Smoke   and    Shorty. 


TALE   SEVEN:  THE  LITTLE  MAN 


By  Jack  London 


I. 

"I  WISH  you  wasn't  so  set  in  your 
ways,"  Shorty  demurred.  "I'm  sure 
scairt  of  that  glacier.  No  man  ought  to 
tackle  it  by  his  lonely." 

Smoke  laughed  cheerfully,  and  ran 
his  eye  up  the  glistening  face  of  the 
tiny  glacier  that  filled  the  head  of  the 
valley. 

"Here  it  is,  August  already,  and  the 
days  have  been  getting  shorter  for  two 
months,  he  epitomized  the  situation. 
"You  know  quartz,  and  I  don't.  But  I 
can  bring  up  the  grub,  while  you  keep 
after  that  mother  lode.  So  long.  I'll 
be  back  by  to-morrow  evening." 

He  turned  and  started. 

"I  got  a  hunch  something's  goin'  to 
happen,"  Shorty  pleaded  after  him. 

But  Smoke's  reply  was  a  bantering 
laugh.  He  held  on  down  the  little  val- 
ley, occasionally  wiping  the  sweat  from 
his  forehead,  the  while  his  foot  cm  shed 
through  ripe  mountain  raspberries  and 
delicate  ferns  that  grew  beside  patches 
of  sun-sheltered  ice. 

In  the  early  spring  he  and  Shorty 
had  come  up  the  Stewart  River  and 
launched  out  into  the  amazing  chaos  of 
the  region  where  Surprise  Lake  lay. 
And  all  of  the  spring  and  half  of  the 
summer  had  been  consumed  in  futile 
wanderings,  when,  on  the  verge  of  turn- 
ing back,  they  caught  their  first  glimpse 
of  the  baffling,  gold-bottomed  sheet  of 
water  which  had  lured  and  fooled  a 
generation  of  miners.  Making  their 
camp  in  the  old  cabin  which  Smoke  had 


discovered  on  his  previous  visit,  they 
had  learned  three  things.  First,  heavy 
nugget  gold  was  carpeted  thickly  on  the 
lake  bottom;  next,  the  gold  could  be 
dived  for  in  the  shallower  portions,  but 
the  temperature  of  the  water  was  man- 
killing;  and,  finally,  the  draining  of 
the  lake  was  too  stupendous  a  task  for 
two  men  in  the  shorter  half  of  a  short 
summer.  Undeterred,  reasoning  from 
the  coarseness  of  the  gold  that  it  had 
not  traveled  far,  they  had  set  out  in 
search  of  the  mother  lode.  They  had 
crossed  the  big  glacier  that  frowned  on 
the  southern  rim  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  puzzling  maze  of  small  val- 
leys and  canyons  beyond,  which,  by 
most  unmountainlike  methods,  drain- 
ed, or  had  at  one  time  drained,  into  the 
lake. 

The  valley  Smoke  was  descending, 
gradually  widened  after  the  fashion  of 
any  normal  valley;  but,  at  the  lower 
end,  it  pinched  narrowly  between  high 
precipitous  walls  and  abruptly  stopped 
in  a  cross  wall.  At  the  base  of  this,  in 
a  welter  of  broken  rock,  the  streamlet 
disappeared,  evidently  finding  its  way 
out  underground.  Climbing  the  cross 
wall,  from  the  top  Smoke  saw  the  lake 
beneath  him.  Unlike  any  mountain 
lake  he  had  ever  seen,  it  was  not  blue. 
Instead,  its  intense  peacock  green  tok- 
ened its  shallowness.  It  was  this  shal- 
lowness that  made  its  draining  feasible. 
All  about  arose  jumbled  mountains, 
with  ice-scarred  peaks  and  crags,  gro- 
tesquely-shaped and  grouped.    All  was 
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topsy-turvy  and  unsystematic — a  Dove 
nightmare.  So  fantastic  and  impossible 
was  it  that  it  affected  Smoke  as  more 
like  a  cosmic  landscape  joke  than  a  ra- 
tional portion  of  earth's  surface.  There 
were  many  glaciers  in  the  canyons, 
most  of  them  tiny,  and,  as  he  looked, 
one  of  the  larger  ones,  on  the  north 
shore,  calved  amid  thunders  and  splash- 
ings.  Across  the  lake,  seemingly  not 
more  than  half  a  mile,  but  as  he  welt 
knew,  five  miles  away,  he  could  see  the 
bunch  of  spruce  trees  and  the  cabin. 
He  looked  again  to  make  sure,  and  saw 
smoke  clearly  rising  from  the  chimney. 
Somebody  else  had  surprised  themselves 
into  finding  Surprise  Lake,  was  his  con- 
clusion, as  he  turned  to  climb  the  south- 
ern wall. 

From  the  top  of  this  he  came  down 
into  a  little  valley,  flower-floored  and 
lazy  with  the  hum  of  bees,  that  behav- 
ed quite  as  a  reasonable  valley  should, 
insofar  as  it  made  legitimate  entry  on 
the  lake.  What  was  wrong  with  it  was 
its  length — scarcely  a  hundred  yards; 
its  head  a  straight  up-and-down  cliff  of 
a  thousand  feet,  over  which  a  stream 
pitched  itself  in  descending  veils  of 
mist. 

And  here  he  encountered  more 
smoke,  floating  lazily  upward  in  the 
warm  sunshine  beyond  an  out-jut  of 
rock.  As  he  came  around  the  corner 
he  heard  a  light,  metallic  tap-tapping 
and  a  merry  whistling  that  kept  the 
beat.  Then  he  saw  the  man,  an  up- 
turned shoe  between  his  knees,  into  the 
sole  of  which  he  was  driving  hob-spikes. 

"Hello,"  was  the  stranger's  greeting, 
and  Smoke's  heart  went  out  to  the  man 
in  ready  liking.  "Just  in  time  for  a 
snack.  There's  coffee  in  the  pot,  a 
couple  of  cold  flapjacks,  and  some 
jerky." 

"I'll  go  you  if  I  lose,"  was  Smoke's 
acceptance,  as  he  sat  down.  "I've  been 
rather  skimped  on  the  last  several 
meals,  but  there's  oodles  of  grub  over  in 
the  cabin." 

"Across  the  lake?  That's  where  I 
was  heading  for." 

"Seems  Surprise   Lake   is  becoming 


populous,"  Smoke  complained,  empty- 
ing the  coffee  pot. 

"Go  on,  you're  joking,  arn't  you?" 
the  man  said,  surprise  painted  on  his 
face. 

Smoke  laughed.  "That's  the  way  it 
takes  everybody.  You  see  those  high 
ledges  across  there  to  the  northwest? 
There's  where  I  first  saw  it.  No  warn- 
ing. Just  suddenly  caught  the  view  of 
the  whole  lake  from  there.  I'd  given 
up  looking  for  it,  too." 

"Same  here,"  the  other  agreed.  "I'd 
headed  back  and  was  expecting  to  fetch 
the  Stewart  last  night,  when  out  I  pop- 
ped in  sight  of  the  lake.  If  that's  it, 
where's  the  Stewart?  ....  and 
where  have  I  been  all  the  time?  And 
how  did  you  come  here?  And  what's 
your  name?" 

"Bellew Kit  Bellew." 

"Oh!  I  know  you."  The  man's  eyes 
and  face  were  bright  with  a  joyous 
smile,  and  his  hand  flashed  eagerly  out 
to  Smoke's.  "I've  heard  all  about  you." 

"Been  reading  police  court  news,  I 
see,"  Smoke  sparred  modestly. 

"Nope."  The  man  laughed  and  shook 
his  head.  "Merely  recent  Klondike 
history.  I  might  have  recognized  you 
if  you'd  been  shaved.  I  watched  you 
putting  it  all  over  the  gambling  crowd 
when  you  were  bucking  roulette  in  the 
Elkhorn  .  My  name's  Carson An- 
dy Carson ;  and  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you 
how  glad  I  am  to  meet  up  with  you." 

Lie  was  a  slender  man,  narrow-shoul- 
dered and  slightly  stooped,  but  wiry 
with  health,  with  quick  black  eyes  and 
a  magnetism  of  camaraderie. 

"And  this  is  Surprise  Lake?"  he  mur- 
mured incredulously. 

"It  certainly  is." 

"And  it's  bottom's  buttered  with 
gold?" 

"Sure.  There's  some  of  the  churn- 
ing." Smoke  dipped  in  his  overalls 
pocket  and  brought  forth  half  a  dozen 
nuggets.  "That's  the  stuff.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  go  down  to  bottom 
blind,  if  you  want  to,  and  pick  up  a 
handful.  Then  you've  got  to  run  half 
a  mile  to  get  up  your  circulation." 
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"Well,  gosh  dash  my  dingbats,  if 
you  haven't  beaten  me  to  it,"  Carson 
swore  whimsically,  but  his  disappoint- 
ment was  patent.  "An'  I  thought  I'd 
scooped  the  whole  caboodle.  Anyway 
I've  had  the  fun  of  getting  here." 

"Fun!"  Smoke  cried.  "Why  if  we 
can  ever  get  our  hands  on  all  that  bot- 
tom, you'll  make  Rockefeller  look  like 
thirty  cents." 

"But  it's  yours,"  was  Carson's  objec- 
tion. 

"Nothing  to  it,  my  friend.  You've 
got  to  realize  that  no  gold  deposit  like  it 
has  been  discovered  in  all  the  history 
of  mining.  It  will  take  you  and  me 
and  my  partner  and  all  the  friends 
we've  got  to  lay  our  hands  on  it.  All 
Bonanza  and  Eldorado,  dumped  to- 
gether, wouldn't  be  richer  than  half  an 
acre  down  there.  The  problem  is  to 
drain  the  lake.  It  will  take  millions. 
And  there's  only  one  thing  I'm  afraid 
of.  There's  so  much  of  it  that  if  we 
failed  to  control  the  output  it  will  bring 
about  the  demonetization  of  gold." 

"And  you  tell  me  ..."  Cars- 
on broke  off,  speechless  and  amazed. 

"And  glad  to  have  you.  It  will  take 
a  year  or  two,  with  all  the  money  we 
can  raise,  to  drain  the  lake.  It  can  be 
done.  I've  looked  over  the  ground. 
But  it  will  take  every  man  in  the  coun- 
try that's  willing  to  work  for  wages. 
We'll  need  an  army,  and  we  need  right 
now  decent  men  in  on  the  ground  floor. 
Are  you  in?" 

"Am  I  in?  Don't  it  look  it?  I  feel 
so  much  like  a  millionaire  that  I'm  real 
timid  about  crossing  that  big  glacier. 
Couldn't  afford  to  break  my  neck  now. 
Wish  I  had  some  more  of  those  hob- 
spikes.  I  was  just  hammering  the  last 
in  when  you  came  along.  How's  yours? 
Let's  see." 

Smoke  held  up  his  foot. 

"Worn  smooth  as  a  skating  rink!" 
Carson  cried.  "You've  certainly  been 
hiking  some.  Wait  a  minute,  and  I'll 
pull  some  of  mine  out  for  you." 

But  Smoke  refused  to  listen.  "Be- 
sides," he  said,  "I've  got  about  forty 
feet  of  rope  cached  where  we  take  the 


ice.  My  partner  and  I  used  it  coming 
over.    It  will  be  a  cinch." 

II. 

It  was  a  hard,  hot  climb.  The  sun 
blazed  dazzlingly  on  the  ice-surface,  and 
with  steaming  pores  they  panted  from 
the  exertion.  There  were  places,  criss- 
crossed by  countless  fissures  and  crevas- 
ses, where  an  hour  of  dangerous  toil 
advanced  them  no  more  than  a  hundred 
yards.  At  two  in  the  afternoon  beside 
a  pool  of  water  bedded  in  the  ice, 
Smoke  called  a  halt. 

"Let's  tackle  some  of  that  jerky,"  he 
said.  "I've  been  on  short  allowance, 
and  my  knees  are  shaking.  Besides, 
we're  across  the  worst.  Three  hundred 
yards  will  fetch  us  to  the  rocks,  and  it's 
easy  going,  except  for  a  couple  of  nasty 
fissures,  and  one  bad  one  that  heads  us 
down  toward  the  bulge.  There's  a 
weak  ice-bridge  there,  but  Shorty  and  I 
managed  it." 

Over  the  jerky,  the  two  men  got  ac- 
quainted, and  Andy  Carson  unbosomed 
himself  of  the  story  of  his  life. 

"I  just  knew  I'd  find  Surprise  Lake," 
he  mumbled  in  the  midst  of  mouthfuls. 
"I  had  to.  I  missed  the  French  Hill 
Benches,  the  Big  Skookum,  and  Monte 
Cristo,  and  then  it  was  Surprise  Lake  or 
bust.  And  here  I  am.  My  wife  knew 
I'd  strike  it.  I've  got  faith  enough,  but 
hers  knocks  mine  galley  west.    She's  a 

corker,    a  cracker  jack dead    game, 

grit  to  her  finger  ends,  never-say-die,  a 
fighter  from  the  drop  of  the  hat,  the  one 
woman  for  me,  true  blue  and  all  the 
rest.    Take  a  look  at  that." 

He  sprung  up  his  watch,  and  on  the 
inside  cover  Smoke  saw  the  small,  past- 
ed picture  of  a  bright-haired  woman, 
framed  on  either  side  by  the  laughing 
face  of  a  child. 

"Boys?"  he  queried. 

"Boy  and  girl,"  Carson  answered 
proudly.  "He's  a  year  and  a  half  old- 
er." He  sighed.  "They  might  have 
been  some  grown,  but  we  had  to  wait. 
You  see,  she  was  sick.  Lungs.  But 
she  put  up  a  fight.  What  d'you  know 
about  such  stuff?    I  was  clerking,  rail- 
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road  clerk,  Chicago,  when  we  got  mar- 
ried. Her  folks  were  tuberculosis.  Doc- 
tors didn't  know  much  in  those  days. 
They  said  it  was  hereditary.  All  her 
family  had  it.  Caught  it  from  each 
other,  only  they  never  guessed  it. 
Thought  they  were  born  with  it.  Fate. 
She  and  I  lived  with  them  the  first 
couple  of  years.  I  wasn't  afraid.  No 
tuberculosis  in  my  family.  And  I  got 
it.  That  set  me  thinking.  It  was  con- 
tagious. I  caught  it  from  breathing 
their  air. 

"We  talked  it  over,  she  and  I.  Then 
I  jumped  the  family  doctor  and  con- 
sulted an  up-to-date  expert.  He  told 
me  what  I'd  figured  out  for  myself,  and 
said  Arizona  was  the  place  for  us.   We 

pulled  up  stakes  and  went  down no 

money,  nothing.  I  got  a  job  sheep- 
herding,  and  left    her    in    town a 

lung  town.  It  was  filled  to  spilling 
with  lungers. 

"Of  course,  living  and  sleeping  in 
the  clean  open,  I  started  right  in  to 
mend.  I  was  away  months  at  a  time. 
Every  time  I  came  back,  she  was  worse. 
She  just  couldn't  pick  up.  But  we  were 
learning.  I  jerked  her  out  of  that 
town,  she  went  to  sheep-herding  with 
me.  In  four  years,  winter  and  summer, 
cold  and  heat,  rain,  snow,  and  frost, 
and  all  the  rest,  we  never  slept  under  a 
roof,  and  we  were  moving  camp  all  the 
time.     You    ought    to  have    seen    the 

change brown    as  berries,    lean  as 

Indians,  tough  as  rawhide.  When  we 
figured  we  were  cured,  we  pulled  out  for 
San  Francisco.  But  we  were  too  pre- 
vious. By  the  second  month  we  both 
had  slight  hemorrhages.  We  flew  the 
coop  back  to  Arizona  and  the  sheep. 
Two  years  more  of  it.  That  fixed  us. 
Perfect  cure.  All  her  family's  dead. 
Wouldn't  listen  to  us. 

"Then  we  jumped  cities  for  keeps. 
Knocked  around  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  Southern  Oregon  looked  good  to 
us.  We  settled  in  the  Rogue  River  Val- 
ley  apples.      There's   a  big   future 

there,  only  nobody  knows  it.  I  got  my 
land on    time,     of     course for 


forty  an  acre.  Ten  years  from  now  it'll 
be  worth  five  hundred. 

"We've  done  some  almighty  hust- 
ling.   Takes  money,  and  we  hadn't  a 

cent  to  start  with you  know,  had  to 

build  a  house  and  barn,  get  horses  and 
plows,  and  all  the  rest.  She  taught 
school  two  years.  Then  the  boy  came. 
But  we've   got  it.    You    ought   to  see 

those  trees  we  planted a   hundred 

acres  of  them,  almost  mature  now.  But 
it's  all  been  outgo,  and  the  mortgage 
working  overtime.  That's  why  I'm 
here.  She'd  a-come  along  only  for  the 
kids  and  the  trees.  She's  handlin'  that 
end,  and  here  I  am,  a  gosh-danged  ex- 
pensive millionaire  ...  in  pros- 
pect." 

He  looked  happily  across  the  sun- 
dazzle  on  the  ice  to  the  green  waters  of 
the  lake  along  the  farther  shore,  took  a 
final  look  at  the  photograph,  and  mur- 
mured : 

"She's  some  woman,  that.  She's 
hung  on.  She  just  wouldn't  die,  though 
she  was  pretty  close  to  skin  and  bone  all 
wrapped  around  a  bit  of  fire  when  she 
went  out  with  the  sheep.  Oh,  she's 
thin  now.  Never  will  be  fat.  But  it's 
the  prettiest  thinness  I  ever  saw,  and 
when  I  get  back,  and  the  trees  begin  to 
bear,  and  the  kids  get  going  to  school, 
she  and  I  are  going  to  do  Paris.  I  don't 
think  much  of  that  burg,  but  she's  just 
hankered  for  it  all  her  life." 

"Well,  here's  the  gold  that  will  take 
you  to  Paris,"  Smoke  assured  him. 
"All  we've  got  to  do  is  to  get  our  hands 
on  it."  | 

Carson  nodded  with  glistening  eyes. 

"Say that  farm    of    ours    is  the 

prettiest  piece  of  orchard  land  on  all 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Good  climate,  too. 
Our  lungs  will  never  get  touched  again 
there.  Ex-lungers  have  to  be  mighty 
careful  you  know.  If  you  are  thinking 
of  settling,  well,  just  take  a  peep  in  at 
our  valley  before  you  settle,  that's  all. 

And  fishing!   Say did  you  ever  get 

a  thirty-five  pound  salmon  on  a  six- 
ounce  rod?  Some  fight,  bo,  some 
fight!" 


mffip  fwm  mum* 


"Andy  Carson,  the  little  man." 
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III. 

"I'm  lighter  than  you  by  forty 
pounds,"  Carson  said.  "Let  me  go 
first." 

They  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  cre- 
vasse. It  was  enormous  and  ancient, 
fully  a  hundred  feet  across,  with  slop- 
ing, age-eaten  sides  instead  of  sharp- 
angled  rims.  At  this  one  place  it  was 
bridged  by  a  huge  mass  of  pressure- 
hardened  snow  that  was  itself  half  ice. 
Even  the  bottom  of  this  mass  they 
could  not  see,  much  less  the  bottom  of 
the  crevasse.  Crumbling  and  melting, 
the  bridge  threatened  imminent  col- 
lapse. There  were  signs  where  recent 
portions  had  broken  away,  and  even  as 
they  studied  it  a  mass  of  half  a  ton  dis- 
lodged and  fell. 

"Looks  pretty  bad,"  Carson  admitted 
with  an  ominous  head  shake.  "And  it 
looks  much  worse  than  if  I  wasn't  a  mil- 
lionaire." 

"But  we've  got  to  tackle  it,"  Smoke 
said.  "We're  almost  across.  We  can't 
go  back.  We  can't  camp  here  on  the 
ice  all  night.  And  there's  no  other  way. 
Shorty  and  I  explored  for  a  mile  up. 
It  was  in  better  shape,  though,  when  we 
crossed." 

"It's  one  at  a  time,  and  me  first," 
Carson  took  the  part  coil  of  rope  from 
Smoke's  hand.  "You'll  have  to  cast 
off.  I'll  take  the  rope  and  the  pick. 
Gimme  your  hand  so  as  I  can  slip 
down  easy." 

Slowly  and  carefully  he  lowered  him- 
self the  several  feet  to  the  bridge,  where 
he  stood,  making  final  adjustments  for 
the  perilous  traverse.  On  his  back  was 
his  pack  outfit.  Around  his  neck,  rest- 
ing on  his  shoulders,  he  coiled  the  rope, 
one  end  of  which  was  still  fast  to  his 
waist. 

"I'd  give  a  mighty  good  part  of  my 
millions  right  now  for  a  bridge  con- 
struction gang,"  he  told  Smoke,  but  his 
cheery,  whimsical  smile  belied  the 
words.  Also,  he  added,  "It's  all  right, 
I'm  a  cat." 

The  pick  and  the  long  stick  he  used 
as  an  alpenstock,  he  balanced  horizon- 
tally after  the  manner  of  a  rope-walker. 


He  thrust  one  foot  forward  tentatively, 
drew  it  back,  and  steeled  himself  with 
a  visible  physical  effort. 

"I  wish  I  was  flat  broke,"  he  smiled 
up.  "If  ever  I  get  out  of  being  a  mil- 
lionaire this  time,  I'll  never  be  one 
again.     It's  too  uncomfortable." 

"It's  all  right."  Smoke  encouraged. 
"I've  been  over  it  before.  Better  let  me 
try  it  first." 

"And  you  forty  pounds  to  the 
worse,"  the  little  man  flashed  back.  "I'll 
be  all  right  in  a  minute.  I'm  all  right 
now."  And  this  time  the  nerving  up 
process  was  instantaneous.  "Well,  here 
goes  for  Rogue  River  and  the  apples," 
he  said,  as  his  foot  went  out,  this  time 
to  rest  carefuily  and  lightly  while  the 
other  foot  was  brought  up  and  past. 

Very  gently  and  circumspectly  he 
continued  on  his  way  until  two-thirds 
of  the  distance  was  covered.  Here  he 
stopped  to  examine  a  depression  he 
must  cross,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was 
a  fresh  crack.  Smoke,  watching,  saw 
him  glance  to  the  side  and  down  into 
the  crevasse  itself,  and  then  begin  a 
slight  swaying. 

"Keep  your  eyes  up!"  Smoke  com- 
manded sharply.    "Now!  Go  on!" 

The  little  man  obeyed,  nor  faltered 
on  the  rest  of  the  journey.  The  sun- 
crowned  slope  of  the  farther  edge  of  the 
crevasse  was  slippery  but  not  steep,  and 
he  worked  his  way  up  to  a  shallow 
niche,  faced  about,  and  sat  down. 

"Your  turn,"  he  called  across.  "But 
just  keep  a-coming  and  don't  look 
down.  That's  what  got  my  goat.  Just 
keep  a-coming,  that's  all.  And  get  a 
move  on.    It's  simply  rotten." 

Balancing  his  own  stick  horizontal- 
ly, Smoke  essayed  the  passage.  That 
the  bridge  was  on  its  last  legs  was  pat- 
ent. He  felt  a  jar  under  foot,  a  slight 
movement  of  the  mass,  and  a  heavier 
jar.  This  was  followed  by  a  single 
sharp  crackle.  Behind  him  he  knew 
that  something  was  happening.  If  for 
no  other  reason,  he  knew  it  by  the 
strained,  tense  face  of  Carson.  From 
beneath,  thin  and  faint,  came  the  mur- 
mur of  running   water,    and   Smoke's 
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eyes  involuntarily  wavered  to  a  glimpse 
of  the  simmering  depths.  He  jerked 
them  back  to  the  way  before  him.  Two- 
thirds  over,  he  came  to  the  depression. 
The  sharp  edges  of  the  crack,  but 
slightly  touched  by  the  sun,  showed 
how  recent  it  was.  His  foot  was  lifted 
to  take  the  step  across,  when  the  crack 
began  slowly  widening,  at  the  same 
time  emitting  numerous  sharp  snaps. 
He  made  the  step  quickly,  increasing 
the  stride  of  it,  but  the  worn  nails  of 
his  shoe  skated  on  the  further  slope  of 
the  depression.  He  fell  on  his  face, 
and  without  pause  slipped  down  and 
into  the  crack,  his  legs  hanging  clear, 
his  chest  supported  by  the  stick,  which 
he  had  managed  to  twist  crosswise  as  he 
fell. 

His  first  sensation  was  the  nausea 
caused  by  the  sickening  upleap  of  his 
pulse ;  his  first  idea  was  of  surprise  that 
he  had  fallen  no  further.  Behind  him 
was  crackling  and  jar  and  movement 
to  which  the  stick  vibrated.  From  be- 
neath, in  the  heart  of  the  glacier,  came 
the  soft  and  hollow  thunder  of  the  dis- 
lodged masses  striking  bottom.  And 
still  the  bridge,  broken  from  its  farthest 
support  and  raptured  in  the  middle, 
held,  though  the  portion  he  had  crossed 
tilted  downward  at  a  pitch  of  twenty 
degrees.  He  could  see  Carson,  perched 
in  his  niche,  his  feet  braced  against  the 
melting  surface,  swiftly  recoiling  the 
rope  from  his  shoulders  to  his  hand. 

"Wait,"  he  cried.  "Don't  move,  or 
the  whole  shooting  match  will  come 
down." 

He  calculated  the  distance  with  a 
quick  glance,  took  the  bandana  from 
his  neck  and  tied  it  to  the  rope,  and  in- 
creased the  length  by  a  second  bandana 
from  his  pocket.  The  rope,  manufac- 
tured from  sled-lashings  and  short 
lengths  of  plaited  rawhide  knotted  to- 
gether, was  both  light  and  strong.  The 
first  cast  was  lucky  as  well  as  deft,  and 
Smoke's  fingers  clutched  it.  He  evi- 
denced a  hand-over-hand  intention  of 
crawling  out  of  the  crack.  But  Carson, 
who  had  refastened  the  rope  around  his 
own  waist,  stopped  him. 


"Make  it  fast  around  yourself  as 
well,"  he  ordered. 

"If  I  go  I'll  take  you  with  me," 
Smoke  objected. 

The  little  man  became  very  peremp- 
tory. 

"You  shut  up,"  he  ordered.  "The 
sound  of  your  voice  is  enough  to  start 
the  whole  thing  going." 

"If  I  ever  start  going "  Smoke 

began. 

"Shut  up.  You  ain't  going  to  ever 
start  going.  Now  do  what  I  say  .  . 
.  That's  right  .  .  .  under  the 
shoulders  .  .  .  Make  it  fast  .  . 
.  Now!  Start!  Get  a  move  on,  but 
easy  as  you  go.  I'll  take  in  the  slack. 
You  just  keep  a-coming.  That's  it. 
Easy     .     .     .     Easy." 

Smoke  was  still  a  dozen  feet  away 
when  the  final  collapse  of  the  bridge  be- 
gan. Without  noise,  but  in  a  jerky 
way,  it  crumbled  to  an  increasing  tilt. 

"Quick!"  Carson  called,  coming  in 
hand  over  hand  on  the  slack  of  the  rope 
which  Smoke's  rush  gave  him. 

When  the  crash  came,  Smoke's  fin- 
gers were  clawing  into  the  hard  face  of 
the  wall  of  the  crevasse,  while  his  body 
dragged  back  with  the  falling  bridge. 
Carson  sitting  up,  feet  wide  apart  and 
braced,  was  heaving  on  the  rope.  This 
effort  swung  Smoke  in  to  the  side  wall, 
but  it  jerked  Carson  out  of  his  niche. 
Like  a  cat,  he  faced  about,  clawing  wild- 
ly for  a  hold  on  the  ice  and  slipping 
down.  Beneath  him,  with  forty  feet  of 
taut  rope  between  them,  Smoke  was 
clawing  just  as  wildly;  and  ere  the 
thunder  from  below  announced  the  ar- 
rival of  the  bridge,  both  men  had  come 
to  rest.  Carson  had  achieved  this  first, 
and  the  several  pounds  of  pull  he  was 
able  to  put  on  the  rope  had  helped 
bring  Smoke  to  a  stop. 

Each  lay  in  a  shallow  niche,  but 
Smoke's  was  so  shallow  that,  tense  with 
the  strain  of  flattening  and  sticking, 
nevertheless  he  would  have  slid  on 
had  it  not  been  for  the  slight  assistance 
he  took  from  the  rope.  He  was  on  the 
verge  of  a  bulge  and  could  not  see  be- 
neath him.    Several  minutes  passed,  in 
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which  they  took  stock  of  the  situation 
and  made  rapid  strides  in  learning  the 
art  of  sticking  to  wet  and  slippery  ice. 
The  little  man  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Gee I"  he  said;  and  a  minute  later, 
"If  you  can  dig  in  for  a  moment  and 
slack  on  the  rope,  I  can  turn  over.  Try 
it." 

Smoke  made  the  effort,  then  rested 
on  the  rope  again. 

"I  can  do  it,"  he  said.  "Tell  me 
when  you're  ready.    And  be  quick." 

"About  three  feet  down  is  holding 
for  my  heels,"  Carson  said.  "It  won't 
take  a  moment.    Are  you  ready?" 

"Go  on." 

It  was  hard  work  to  slide  down  a 
yard,  turn  over  and  sit  up;  but  it  was 
even  harder  for  Smoke  to  remain  flat- 
tened and  maintain  a  position  that  from 
instant  to  instant  made  a  greater  call 
upon  his  muscles.  As  it  was,  he  could 
feel  the  almost  perceptible  beginning  of 
the  slip  when  the  rope  tightened  and  he 
looked  up  into  his  companion's  face. 
Smoke  noted  the  yellow  pallor  of  sun- 
tan  forsaken  by  the  blood,  and  won- 
dered what  his  own  complexion  was 
like.  But  when  he  saw  Carson  with 
shaking  fingers,  fumble  for  his  sheath- 
knife,  he  decided  the  end  had  come. 
The  man  was  in  a  funk  and  was  going 
to  cut  the  rope. 

"Don't  m-mind  m-m-me,"  the  little 
man  chattered.  "I  ain't  scared.  It's 
only  my  nerves,  gosh  dang  them.  I'll 
b-b-be  all  right  in   a  minute." 

And  Smoke  watched  him,  doubled 
over,  his  shoulders  between  his  knees, 
shivering  and  awkward,  holding  a 
slight  tension  on  the  rope  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  he  hacked 
and  gouged  holes  for  his  heels  in  the 
ice. 

"Carson,"  he  breathed  up  to  him, 
"you're  some  bear,  some  bear." 

The  answering  grin  was  ghastly  and 
pathetic. 

"I  never  could  stand  height,"  Car- 
son confessed.  "It  always  did  get  me. 
Do  you  mind  if  I  stop  a  minute  and 


clear  my  head?    Then  I'll  make  those 
heel-holds  deeper  so  I  can  heave  you 

Smoke's  heart  warmed.  "Look  here, 
Carson.  The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to 
cut  the  rope.  You  can  never  get  me 
up,  and  there's  no  use  both  of  us  be- 
ing lost.  You  can  make  it  out  with 
your  knife." 

"You  shut  up,"  was  the  hurt  retort. 
"Who's  running  this?' 

And  Smoke  could  not  help  but  see 
that  anger  was  a  good  restorative  for 
the  other's  nerves.  As  for  himself,  it 
was  the  more  nerve-racking  strain,  ly- 
ing plastered  against  the  ice  with  no- 
thing to  do  but  strive  to  stick  on. 

A  groan  and  a  quick  cry  of  "Hold 
on !"  warned  him.  With  face  pressed 
against  the  ice,  he  made  a  supreme 
sticking  effort,  felt  the  rope  slacken, 
and  knew  that  Carson  was  slipping  to- 
ward him.  He  did  not  dare  look  up 
until  he  felt  the  rope  tighten  and  knew 
the  other  had  again  come  to  rest. 

"Gee,  that  was  a  near  go,"  Carson 
chattered.  "I  came  down  over  a  yard. 
Now  you  wait.  I've  got  to  dig  new 
holds.  If  this  damaged  ice  wasn't  so 
melty,  we'd  be  hunky-dory." 

Holding  the  few  pounds  of  strain  ne- 
cessary for  Smoke  with  his  left  hand, 
the  little  man  jabbed  and  chopped  at 
the  ice  with  his  right.  Ten  minutes 
of  this  passed. 

"Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I've  done," 
Carson  called  down.  "I've  made  heel- 
holds  and  hand-holds  for  you  alongside 
of  me.  I'm  going  to  heave  the  rope 
in  slow  and  easy,  and  you  just  come 
along  sticking  an'  not  too  fast.  I'll 
tell  you  what.  First  of  all,  I'll  take 
you  on  the  rope,  and  you  worry  out  of 
that  pack.    Get  me?" 

Smoke  nodded,  and  with  infinite  care 
unbuckled  his  pack  straps.  With  a 
wriggle  of  the  shoulders  he  dislogded 
it,  and  Carson  saw  it  slide  over  the 
bulge  and  out  of  sight. 

"Now,  I'm  going  to  ditch  mine,"  he 
called  down.  "You  just  take  it  easy 
and  wait." 
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Five  minutes  later  the  upward 
struggle  began.  Smoke,  after  drying 
his  hands  on  the  insides  of  his  arm- 
sleeves,  clawed  into  the  climb — bellied, 
and  clung,  and  struck  and  plastered — 
sustained  and  helped  by  the  pull  of  the 
rope.  Alone,  he  could  not  have  ad- 
vanced. Despite  his  muscles,  because 
of  his  forty  pounds  handicap,  he  could 
not  cling  as  did  Carson.  A  third  of  the 
way  up,  where  the  pitch  was  steeper 
and  the  ice  less  eroded,  he  felt  the  strain 
on  the  rope  decreasing.  He  moved 
slower  and  slower.  Here  was  no  place 
to  stop  and  remain.  His  most  desperate 
effort  could  not  prevent  the  stop,  and  he 
could  feel  the  down-slip  beginning. 

"I'm  going,"  he  called  up. 

"So  am  I,"  was  the  reply,  gritted 
through  Carson's  teeth. 

"Then  cast  loose." 

Smoke  felt  the  rope  tauten  in  a  futile 
effort,  then  the  pace  quickened,  and  as 
he  went  past  his  previous  lodgment  and 
over  the  bulge  the  last  glimpse  he 
caught  of  Carson  he  was  turned  over, 
with  madly  moving  hands  and  feet 
striving  to  overcome  the  downward 
draw.  To  Smoke's  surprise,  as  he  went 
over  the  bulge,  there  was  no  sheer  fall. 
The  rope  restrained  him  as  he  slid 
down  a  steeper  pitch  which  quickly 
eased  until  he  came  to  a  halt  in  an- 
other niche  on  the  verge  of  another 
bulge.  Carson  was  now  out  of  sight,  en- 
sconced in  the  place  previously  occu- 
pied by  Smoke. 

"Geel"  he  could  hear  Carson  shiver. 
"Gee!" 

An  interval  of  quiet  followed,  and 
then  Smoke  could  feel  the  rope 
agitated. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  he  called  up. 

"Making  more  hand-and-foot-holds," 
came  the  trembling  answer.  "You 
just  wait.  I'll  have  you  up  here  in  a 
jiffy.  Don't  mind  the  way  I  talk.  I'm 
just  excited.  "But  I'm  all  right.  You 
wait  and  see." 

"You're  holding  me  by  main 
strength,"  Smoke  argued.  "Soon  or 
late,  with  the  ice  melting,  you'll  slip 
down  after  me.    The  thing  for  you  to 


do  is  cut  loose.  Hear  me?  There's  no 
use  both  of  us  going.  Get  that? 
You're  the  biggest  little  man  in  crea- 
tion, but  you've  done  your  best.  You 
cut  loose." 

"You  shut  up.  I'm  going  to  make 
holes  this  time  deep  enough  to  haul  up 
a  span  of  horses." 

"You've  held  me  up  long  enough," 
Smoke  urged.     "Let  me  go." 

"How  many  times  have  I  held  you 
up?"  came  the  truculent  query. 

"Some  several,  and  all  of  them  too 
many.  You've  been  coming  down  all 
the  time." 

"And  I've  been  learning  the  game 
all  the  time.  I'm  going  on  holding 
you  up  until  we  get  out  of  here. 
Sawe?  When  God  made  me  a  light 
weight  I  guess  he  knew  what  he  was 
about.    Now,  shut  up.    I'm  busy." 

Several  silent  minutes  passed.  Smoke 
could  hear  the  metallic  strike  and  hack 
of  the  knife,  and  occasional  driblets  of 
ice  slid  over  the  bulge  and  came  down 
to  him.  Thirsty,  clinging  on  hand 
and  foot,  he  caught  the  fragments  in 
his  mouth  and  melted  them  to  water 
which  he  swallowed. 

He  heard  a  gasp  that  slid  into  a 
groan  of  despair,  and  felt  a  slackening 
of  the  rope  that  made  him  claw.  Im- 
mediately the  rope  tightened  again. 
Straining  his  eyes  in  an  upward  look 
along  the  steep  slope,  he  stared  a  mo- 
ment, then  saw  the  knife,  point  first, 
slide  over  the  verge  of  the  bulge  and 
down  upon  him.  He  tucked  his  cheek 
to  it,  shrank  from  the  pang  of  cut 
flesh,  tucked  more  tightly,  and  felt  the 
knife  come  to  rest. 

"I'm  a  slob,"  came  the  wail  down  the 
crevasse. 

"Cheer  up,  I've  got  it,"  Smoke  ans- 
wered. 

"Say !  Wait  1  I've  a  lot  of  string  in 
my  pocket.  I'll  drop  it  down  to  you, 
and  you  send  the  knife  up." 

Smoke  made  no  reply.  He  was  bat- 
tling with  a  sudden  rush  of  thought. 

"Hey!  Youl  Here  comes  the  string. 
Tell  me  when  you've  got  it." 
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A  small  pocket  knife,  weighted  on 
the  end  of  the  string,  slid  down  the  ice. 
Smoke  got  it,  opened  the  larger  blade 
by  a  quick  effort  of  his  teeth  and  one 
hand,  and  made  sure  that  the  blade 
was  sharp.  Then  he  tied  the  sheath- 
knife  to  the  end  of  the  string. 

"Haul  away  i"  he  called. 

With  strained  eyes  he  saw  the  up- 
ward progress  of  the  knife.  But  he 
saw  more — a  little  man,  afraid  and  in- 
domitable, who  shivered  and  chatted, 
whose  head  swam  with  giddiness,  and 
who  mastered  his  qualms  and  distresses 
and  played  a  hero's  part.  Also,  Smoke 
saw  again  the  face  of  the  bright-haired 
woman  with  the  face  of  a  child  on 
either  side.  And  dim  in  the  haze  of 
western  summer  he  saw  apple  trees 
growing  in  a  river  valley,  and  in  the 
ripples  of  the  river  the  flash  of  leaping 
salmon.  Not  since  his  meeting  with 
Shorty,  had  Smoke  so  quickly  liked  a 
man.  Here  was  a  proper  meat-eater, 
eager  with  friendliness,  generous  to 
destruction,  with  a  grit  that  shaking 
fear  could  not  shake.  Then,  too,  he 
considered  the  situation  cold-bloodedly. 
There  was  no  chance  for  two.  Steadily, 
they  were  sliding  into  the  heart  of  the 
glacier,  and  it  was  his  greater  weight 
that  was  dragging  the  little  man  down. 
The  little  man  could  stick  like  a  fly. 
Alone,  he  could  save  himself. 

"Bully  for  us!"  came  the  voice  from 
above,  down  and  across  the  bulge  of 
ice.  "Now  we'll  get  out  of  here  in  two 
shakes." 

The  awful  struggle  for  good  cheer 
and  hope  in  Carson's  voice,  decided 
Smoke. 

"Listen  to  me,"  he  said  steadily, 
vainly  striving  to  shake  the  vision  of 
Joy  Gastell's  face  from  his  brain.  "I 
sent  that  knife  up  for  you  to  get  out 
with.  Get  that?  I'm  going  to  chop 
loose  with  the  jack-knife.  It's  one  or 
the  both  of  us.    Get  that?" 

"Two  or  nothing,"  came  the  grim, 
but  shaky  response.  "If  you'll  hold  on 
a  minute " 

"I've  held  on  for  too  long  now.  I'm 
not  married.     I  have  no  adorable  thin 


woman,  nor  kids,  nor  apple  trees  wait- 
ing for  me.  Get  me?  Now,  you  hike 
to  hell-and-gone  up  and  out  of  that  I" 

"Wait! for    God's    sake,    wait!" 

Carson  screamed  down.  "You  can't  do 
that.  Give  me  a  chance  to  get  you  out. 
Be  calm,  Old  Horse.  We'll  make  the 
turn.  You'll  see.  I'm  going  to  dig 
holds  that'll  lift  a  house  and  barn." 

Smoke  made  no  reply.  Slowly  and 
gently,  fascinated  by  the  sight,  he  cut 
with  the  knife  until  one  of  the  three 
strands  popped  and  parted. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  Carson  cried 
desperately.  "If  you  cut,  I'll  never  for- 
give you never.    I  tell  you  it's  two 

or  nothing.  We're  going  to  get  out. 
Wait ! for  God's  sake !" 

And  Smoke,  staring  at  the  parted 
strand,  five  inches  before  his  eyes,  knew 
fear  in  all  its  weakness.  He  did  not 
want  to  die ;  he  recoiled  from  the  shim- 
mering abyss  beneath  him,  and  his 
panic  brain  urged  all  the  preposterous 
optimism  of  delay.  It  was  fear  that 
prompted  him  to  compromise. 

"All  right,"  he  called  up.  "I'll  wait. 
Do  your  best.  But  I  tell  you,  Carson, 
if  we  both  start  slipping  again  I'm 
going  to  cut." 

"Huh !  Forget  it.  When  we  start, 
Old  Horse,  we  start  up.  I'm  a  porous 
plaster.  I  could  stick  here  if  it  was 
twice  as  steep.  I'm  getting  a  sizable 
hole  for  one  heel  already.  Now,  you 
hush,  and  let  me  work." 

The  slow  minutes  passed.  Smoke 
centered  his  soul  on  the  dull  hurt  of  a 
hang-nail  on  one  of  his  fingers.  He 
should  have  clipped  it  away  that  morn- 
ing— it  was  hurting  then — he  decided; 
and  he  resolved,  once  clear  of  the  cre- 
vasse, that  it  should  immediately  be 
clipped.  Then,  with  short  focus,  he 
stared  at  the  hangnail  and  the  finger 
with  a  new  comprehension.  In  a  min- 
ute, or  a  few  minutes  at  best,  that  hang- 
nail, that  finger,  cunningly  jointed  and 
efficient,  might  be  part  of  a  mangled 
carcass  at  the  bottom  of  the  crevasse. 
Conscious  of  his  fear,  he  hated  himself. 
Bear-eaters  were  made  of  sterner  stuff. 
In  the  anger  of  self-revolt  he  all  but 
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hacked  at  the  rope  with  his  knife.  But 
fear  made  him  draw  back  the  hand 
and  to  stick  himself  again,  trembling 
and  sweating,  to  the  slippery  slope.  To 
the  fact  that  he  was  soaking  wet  by  con- 
tact with  the  thawing  ice,  he  tried  to 
attribute  the  cause  of  his  shivering,  but 
he  knew,  in  the  heart  of  him,  that  it 
was  untrue. 

A  gasp  and  a  groan  and  an  abrupt 
slackening  of  the  rope,  warned  him. 
He  began  to  slip.  The  movement  was 
very  slow.  The  rope  tightened  loyally, 
but  he  continued  to  slip.  Carson  could 
not  hold  him,  and  was  slipping  with 
him.  The  digging  toe  of  his  farther- 
extended  foot  encountered  vacancy, 
and  he  knew  that  it  was  over  the 
straight-away  fall.  And  he  knew,  too, 
that  in  another  moment  his  falling 
body  would  jerk  Carson's  after  it. 

Blindly,  desperately,  all  the  vitality 
and  life-love  of  him  beaten  down  in  a 
flashing  instant  by  a  shuddering  per- 
ception of  right  and  wrong,  he  brought 
the  knife-edge  across  the  rope,  saw  the 
strands  part,  felt  himself  slide  more 
rapidly,  and  then  fall. 

What  happened  then,  he  did  not 
know.  He  was  not  unconscious,  but  it 
happened  too  quickly,  and  it  was  un- 
expected. Instead  of  falling  to  his 
death,  his  feet  almost  immediately 
struck  in  water,  and  he  sat  violently 
down  in  water  that  splashed  coolingly 
on  his  face.  His  first  impression  was 
that  the  crevasse  was  shallower  than  he 
had  imagined  and  that  he  had  safely 
fetched  bottom.  But  of  this  he  was 
quickly  disabused.  The  opposite  wall 
was  a  dozen  feet  away.  He  lay  in  a 
basin  formed  in  an  out  jut  of  the  ice- 
wall  by  melting  water  that  dribbled  and 
trickled  over  the  bulge  above  and  fell 
sheer  down  a  distance  of  a  dozen  feet. 
This  had  hollowed  out  the  basin. 
Where  he  sat  the  water  was  two  feet 
deep,  and  it  was  flush  with  the  rim. 
He  peered  over  the  rim  and  looked 
down  the  narrow  chasm  hundreds  of 
feet  to  the  torrent  that  foamed  along 
the  bottom. 


"Oh,  why  did  you?"  he  heard  a  wail 
from  above. 

"Listen,"  he  called  up.  "I'm  per- 
fectly safe,  sitting  in  a  pool  of  water 
up  to  my  neck.  And  here's  both  our 
packs.  I'm  going  to  sit  on  them. 
There's  room  for  a  half  dozen  here. 
If  you  slip,  stick  close  and  you'll  land. 
In  the  meantime  you  hike  up  and  get 
out.  Go  to  the  cabin.  Somebody's 
there.  I  saw  the  smoke.  Get  a  rope, 
or  anything  that  will  make  rope,  and 
come  back  and  fish  for  me." 

"Honest?"  came  Carson's  incredu- 
lous voice. 

"Cross  my  heart  and  hope  to  die. 
Now,  get  a  hustle  on,  or  I'll  catch  my 
death  of  cold." 

Smoke  kept  himself  warm  by  kick- 
ing a  channel  through  the  rim  with  the 
heel  of  his  shoe.  By  the  time  he  bad 
drained  off  the  last  of  the  water,  a  call 
from  Carson  announced  that  he  had 
reached  the  top. 

After  that  Smoke  occupied  himself 
with  drying  his  clothes.  The  late  after- 
noon sun  beat  warmly  in  upon  him, 
and  he  wrung  out  his  garments  and 
spread  them  about  him.  His  match-case 
was  waterproof,  and  he  manipulated 
and  dried  sufficient  tobacco  and  rice 
paper  to  make  cigarettes. 

Two  hours  later,  perched  naked  on 
the  two  packs  and  smoking,  he  heard 
a  voice  above  that  he  could  not  fail  to 
identify. 

"Oh.  Smoke!     Smoke!" 

"Hello,  Joy  Gastell!"  he  called 
back.     "Where'd  vou  drop  from?" 

"Are  you  lurt?" 

"Not  even  any  skin  off!" 

"Father's  paying  the  rope  down 
now.     Do  you  see  it?" 

"Yes;  and  I've  got  it,"  he  answered. 
"Now,  wait  a  couple  of  minutes, 
please." 

"What's  the  matter?"  came  her  anxi- 
ous query,  after  several  minutes.  "Oh, 
1  know  you're  hurt." 

"No,  I'm  not.    I'm  dressing." 

"Dressing?" 

"Yes.  I've  been  in  swimming. 
Now  I    Ready?    Hoist  away!" 
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He  sent  up  the  two  packs  on  the  first 
trip,  was  consequently  rebuked  by  Joy 
Gastell,  and  on  the  second  trip  came  up 
himself. 


Joy  Gastell  looked  at  him  with 
glowing  eyes,  while  her  father  and  Car- 
son were  busy  coiling  the  rope. 

"How  could   you   cut  loose  in  that 


splendid  way?"  she  cried.  "It  was — it 
was  glorious,  that's  all." 

Smoke  waved  the  compliment  away 
with  a  deprecatory  hand. 

"I  know  all  about  it,"  she  persisted. 
"Carson  told  me.  You  sacrificed  your- 
self to  save  him." 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  Smoke  lied. 
"I  could  see  that  swimming  pool  right 
under  me  all  the  time." 


The    Loafing    Habit 


One  of  the  most  fatal  habits  is  that  of  taking  things  easy,  the 
habit  of  loafing,  of  killing  time,  of  sitting  around  and  dreading 
one's  task.  The  way  to  rob  a  nettle  of  its  sting  is  to  grasp  it  quick- 
ly, vigorously,  not  to  fool  with  it.  Many  people  are  like  this 
when  they  play  with  a  spoonful  of  medicine  because  they  dread  to 
swallow  the  bitter  disagreeable  remedy.  They  make  the  dreaded 
thing  infinitely  worse  by  putting  it  off. 

I  know  people  who  always  have  a  lot  of  put-off  disagreeable 
tasks,  waiting  until  they  "feel  like  it."  They  are  like  the  general 
who  skipped  all  the  difficult  fortresses  and  took  his  army  along  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  By  and  by  these  neglected  posts  fired  upon 
his  army  and  gave  him  a  constant  annoyance. 

The  way  to  rob  a  task  of  its  disagreeableness  is  to  tackle  it 
promptly  and  vigorously  and  get  it  out  of  the  way.  This  habit  of 
playing  with  a  spoon  before  taking  a  disagreeable  medicine  only 
delays  the  torture.    Swallow  it  quickly  and  have  done  with  it. 

Fight  against  the  loafing  propensity,  the  habit  of  dawdling 
and  putting  off  disagreeable  things  as  you  would  fight  for  your 
life  in  a  desperately  dangerous  situation.  Apathy  is  a  terrible  foe 
of  achievement. 


Draft   horses   and   a   heavy   ont   crop   in    Premier   Borden's   native  county,   Nova   Scotia. 


RETROSPECT   IN  DRAFT  HORSES 


By  M.  Cummings  B.S.A. 


Secretary  Cummings,  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  his  annual  report  for  his 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  contributed  a  short  review  of  the  leading 
draft  horses  in  Canada.  These  are  well  illustrated,  and  have  made  this 
Government  blue  book  of  considerable  interest  to  those  who  have  received 
it.  We  reproduce  herewith  his  articles  on  the  three  leading  breeds  of 
draft  horses  in  Canada.     The  illustrations  are  our  own. 


The   Clydesdale 


THE  Clydesdale  is  the  native  Scottish 
breed  of  draft  horses.  Many  details  of 
the  history  of  the  breed  have  been  lost, 
but  the  broad  facts  are  fairly  well  es- 
tablished. As  early  as  the  15th  Cen- 
tury, Scotland  was  famous  for  its  horses, 
which  were  eagerly  sought  by  buyers, 
both  from  England  and  the  continent. 
The  horse,  however,  of  this  period  was 
one  largely  adapted  to  warfare  and, 
although  a  heavy* type  of  horse  was  re- 
quired to  carry  the  armour  that  was  us- 
ed to  protect  the  horse  itself,  as  well  as 
its  rider,  yet  he  was  much  lighter  than 
the  modern  draft-  horse.  Beginning 
about  1690,  with  the  Revolution  Settle- 
ment, the  people  of  Scotland,  and  more 
especially  those  who  lived  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Clyde,  gradually  developed  from 


this  native  war-type  of  horse,  a  class  of 
draft  horses  which  are  to-day  known  as 
Clydesdales. 

Evidences  point  to  several  sources 
from  which  this  draft  breed  was  gradu- 
ally developed  upon  the  native  Scotch 
foundation.  Various  traditions  point  to 
Flemish  stallions  having  been  the  most 
effective  instruments  employed  in  the 
work  of  improvement.  There  is  a  local 
tradition,  that,  about  1650,  a  Duke  of 
Hamilton  introduced  into  his  estate 
anywhere  from  one  to  six  draft  stallions 
imported  from  Flanders.  The  6th 
Duke  of  Hamilton  is  credited  with  hav- 
ing kept  (1742  to  1758)  a  dark  brown 
Flemish  stallion  for  the  use  of  his  ten- 
nantry.  It  is  also  well  established  that 
about  1715,  John  Patterson,  tenant  of 
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Loch  Lyoch,  in  Carmichael  Parish  near 
Lanark,  brought  from  England  a  Flem- 
ish stallion  that  left  a  marked  impress 
upon  the  horseflesh  of  that  part  of 
Scotland. 

Bui  not  Flemish  blood  alone  was  the 
instrument  of  improvement,  for  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  considerable 
English  blood  was  also  made  use  of.  The 
Old  Drove  Road  from  Scotland  to  Eng- 
land passes  across  the  hills  by  Carmi- 
chael— the  very  centre  of  the  then  horse 
breeding  district — and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  farmers  made  use  of  the 
opportunity  to  select  animals  from  the 
south  calculated  to  improve  the  native 
breed.  Most  of  this  English  blood  was 
the  same  draft  blood  that  ultimately  de- 
veloped into  the  Shire  of  that  country. 
But  it  is  accepted  that  a  limited  amount 
of  English  Coach  blood  was  also  intro- 
duced in  this  way.  The  origin  of  the 
Clydesdale  is,  therefore,  not  essentially 
different  from  that  of  the  Shire  of  Eng- 
land, which,  as  stated  in  the  article  up- 
on that  breed,  was  built  up  out  of  al- 


most the  same  elements.  And  this  com- 
munity of  blood  was  intensified  by 
more  or  less  continued  infusion  of  Eng- 
lish blood.  Nor  did  this  commingling 
of  Scotch  and  English  blood  cease  at  the 
remote  date  of  which  we  are  now  writ- 
ing, for  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
"English  Cross"  can  be  clearly  traced 
in  the  pedigrees  of  some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful Scotch  horses  up  to  the  time  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Clydesdale 
Stud  Book  in  1877.  If  there  were  no 
fact  to  substantiate  the  more  or  less  com- 
mon origin  of  the  draft  horse  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Scotland,  the  very  similar- 
ity of  the  breeds  would  lead  the  observer 
to  presume  at  sometime  in  their  history, 
considerable  consanguinity.  But,  how- 
ever, this  may  be,  with  the  exception  of 
the  white  markings,  and  that  each 
breed  is  characterized  by  "the  feather" 
upon  the  legs,  they  are  now  widely  dif- 
ferent in  type.  Each  class  of  breeders 
has  had  a  different  ideal  in  mind  and 
after  all  is  said  and  done,  the  ideal  of 
the  breeder,  if  persistently  adhered  to, 


Heavy   horses   on   the   Bruce   Farm,   Alberta. 
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has  more  influence  upon  the  character 
of  a  breed  than  any  lines  of  blood  upon 
which  the  breeders  may  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  their  work. 

The  mares  in  the  Valley  of  the  Clyde, 
into  which  these  Flemish  stallions 
came,  were  mostly  brown  or  black  and 
there  were  some  greys.  The  Flemish 
stallions  were  generally  black  or  brown 


with  white  faces  and  some  white  on  the 
legs.  But  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Societies  in  restricting  their  com- 
petition to  black  bays  and  brown  bays, 
with  the  usual  white  markings,  these 
colors  gradually  predominated.  There 
are  still,  however,  a  few  solid  black  and 
iron  grey  Clydesdales  in  Scotland. 


A  Manitoba  farmer's   heritage,   near  Gladstone.     His  auto,   fine  stables,   general   purpose 

cows,  and  Clydesdales. 


The   Percheron 


FRANCE  is  the  home  of  several  draft 
breeds  of  horses,  which  are  sometimes 
classed  together  as  French  Draft  horses. 
The  best  known  French  breed,  and  the 
only  one  with  which  we  will  deal,  is  the 
Percheron.  Others,  less  well  known, 
are  the  Boulonnais,  Ardennais,  Breton 
and  Nivernaise.  The  French  Govern- 
ment, in  its  work  for  the  improvement 
of  horses,  recognizes  as  pure  only  two  of 
the  above  breeds,  the  Percheron  and  the 
Boulonnais. 

The  Percheron  breed  originated  in 
LaPerche,  a  territory  about  100  miles 
square,  in  the  north  central  part  of 
France.  The  country  is  a  rich  agricul- 
tural one  and  well  suited  to  the  rearing 
of  horses. 

A  century  or  more  ago  the  aim  of 
the  breeders  of  LaPerche  was  to  produce 
a  medium  weight  draft  horse,  suitable 
for  pulling  an  omnibus  at  a  fairly  rapid 


rate.  But,  with  the  establishment  of 
railways,  the  demand  for  this  type  of 
horse  was  replaced  by  a  demand  for  a 
heavier,  blockier,  shorter  legged  type, 
of  greater  weight,  but  with  scarcely  the 
style,  standing  or  going,  or  the  attrac- 
tive action  of  the  older  omnibus  type. 
Thus  the  Percheron  of  from  50  tolOO 
years  ago  would  have  largely  filled  the 
bill  of  what  is  now  termed  a  general  pur- 
pose horse ;  that  of  to-day  is  the  drafter. 
The  foundation  of  the  Percheron 
breed  was  undoubtedly  established  by 
the  use  of  blood  from  Flanders.  Since 
732,  when  the  French,  under  Charles 
Martel,  defeated  the  Saracenic  host  and 
captured  their  horses,  infusions  of  Ar- 
abian blood  have  been  made  on  this 
draft  foundation.  This  use  of  Arabian 
blood  was  continued  as  late  as  1820.  In 
this  way  there  was  built  up  an  active, 
strong  breed  of  horses,  suitable  for  om- 
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Exhibit   of  Clyde  Drafters  at  the   Gait,    Ontario,    ITorse   Show. 


nibus  and  express  purposes.  With  the 
demand  for  a  heavier  horse,  resort  was 
again  had  to  Flemish  stallions,  with  the 
result  that  the  average  weight  of  the 
Percheron  lias  been  increased  three  or 
four  hundred  pounds. 

Many,  with  whom  we  have  discussed 
horse  breeding  problems  in  Nova  Sco- 
lia.  seem  to  entertain  the  idea  that  the 
Percheron  is  more  of  a  general  purpose 
horse  than,  for  example,  the  Clydesdale, 


and  that,  consequently,  Percheron  stal- 
lions would  be  the  most  useful  for  get- 
ling  all  purpose  horses  when  crossed 
upon  our  native  stock.  No  doubt,  these 
people  have  in  mind  the  records  of  the 
breed  as  it  was  nearly  a  century  ago. 
Rut,  whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  the 
Percheron  of  to-day  is  one  of  the  drafti- 
est  of  draft  breeds,  and  the  value  of  a 
Percheron  sire  must  be  reckoned  entire- 
ly from  this  standpoint. 


The  Shire 


THE  SHIRE  is  the  draft  horse  of  Eng- 
land, just  as  the  Clydesdale  is  of  Scot- 
land. The  two  breeds  share  much  in 
common.  In  fact,  the  uninitiated  find 
it  difficult  to  recognize  the  difference. 
Still,  the  Clydesdale  has  become  firmly 
established  in  Nova  Scotia;  the  Shire 
has  not.  The  same  colors  prevail  in 
both  breeds,  viz. :  bays  and  browns  and 
blacks,  generally  with  white  markings, 
with  an  occasional  gray  and  now  and 
then  a  chestnut.  Roth  are  character- 
ized by  the  fringe  of  hair  on  their  legs, 
but  the  Shire  carries  very  much  more 
and  usually  of  a  coarser  quality  than 
the  Clyde.  The  Shire,  as  a  rule,  is  a 
larger  horse,  with  a  deeper,  fuller  body, 
and  this  bulkiness  is  usually  accompan- 
ied by  a  larger  head,  heavier  bone  and, 
in  fact,  more  massiveness  throughout. 


The  Clyde,  is  generally,  less  weighty 
and  its  body  is  not  usually  as  deep  and 
full.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  a  more 
active  horse;  he  has  less  hair  about  his 
legs,  and  what  there  is,  possesses  more 
quality.  Moreover,  his  breeder  points 
with  pride  to  the  Clyde's  more  sloping 
pasterns  and  shoulders  that  give  more 
elasticity  of  action,  and,  it  is  claimed,  a 
better  protection  against  the  unsound- 
nesses to  which  the  genus  horse  is  heir. 
In  a  word,  the  English  breeder  has  aim- 
ed largely  at  bulk;  the  Scotch  breeder 
at  quality.  Undoubtedly,  the  bulk  of 
the  Shire  is  of  great  value  in  the  crowd- 
ed streets  of  Liverpool,  London  and 
other  English  cities  where  a  horse  musi 
start  and  stop  his  heavy  load  straight- 
way without  moving  about  as  a  lighter 
horse  would  have  to.    Rut  in  the  more 
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Bell  Cole — Shire  mare  and  foal — winner  of  the  championship  at  the  London,  Eng.,  shire 
show,  1908;  owned  by  Lord  Rothschild.  Her  colt  sold  for  $4,500  the  same  year.  Note 
the  tendency   of  the  white  to  spread. 


open  country,  and  on  the  hilly  roads, 
Clyde  breeders  claim  that  the  activity 
of  their  favorite  breed  more  than  offsets 
the  bulk  of  the  Shire. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  history  of  the 
two  breeds  has  not  been  essentially 
different.  Both  were  founded  upon  na- 
tive stock.  Both  were  improved  by 
crosses  with  the  mighty  draft  horse  of 
Flanders.  The  blood  of  each  was,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  mingled  up  to 
about  1S77.  The  difference  has  been  due 
largely  to  the  ideals  of  the  breeders.  The 
Englishman  has,  admittedly,  sought 
bulk  and  has  sacrificed  that  in  prefer- 
ence to  what  the  Scotchman  would  call 
quality.  The  Scotchman  has  certainly 
produced  quality,  but  his  breed  would 
be  the  better  if  he  could  add  to  it  a  lit- 
tle more  of  the  massiveness  of  the  rival 
English  breed. 


The  Shire  horse  of  to-day  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  oldest  form  of  horse 
known  in  Great  Britain.  By  leading 
authorities,  he  is  considered  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  "Great  Horse  or  the 
War  Horse  of  the  Middle  Ages."  Dur- 
ing his  past  history  he  has  been  Known 
as  "The  Great  Horse,"  "The  War 
Horse,"  "The  Cart  Horse,.;'  "Old  Eng- 
lish Black  Horse,"  and  "Giant  Lincoln- 
shire." The  name  Shire,  derived  from 
"the  Shire  Counties"  in  the  heart  of 
England,  became  attached  to  him  by 
statute  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
(1509-47). 

During  the  period  between  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  (1154),  and  that  of  Eliza- 
beth (1558),  the  Government  interest- 
ed itself  in  the  increase  and  improve- 
ment of  the  class  of  stock  called  "The 
Great  Horse,"  which  was  needed  to  car- 
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The  Horse  barns   on   an   Alberta   farm,   complete   In   every   detail. 


ry  the  soldiers  of  that  time,  who  them- 
selves and  their  horses  wore  very  heavy 
armor.  In  the  reign  of  King  John 
(1199-1216),  we  find  distinct  particu- 
lars of  the  importation  into  England 
from  Flanders  of  100  stallions  to  im- 
prove the  type  of  heavy  horse  then  ex- 
isting in  England.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  (1509-47,  laws  were  pass- 
ed insisting  on  hreeding  horses  being  of 
a  certain  size  and  formation  and,  such 


were  the  measures  taken  to  keep  up  the 
supply  of  Great  Horses,  that  this  King 
Henry  had  it  enacted  that  all  prelates 
and  nobles  should  keep  stallions  of  a 
certain  standard  and  size.  During  all 
this  time,  horses  were  but  little  used  for 
agricultural  purposes,  this  work  being 
almost  altogether  done  by  oxen.  So  it 
was  in  connection  with  the  war  policy 
in  England  that  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  Shire  was  laid. 


Lost 


Her  hair  is  dark  as  blackest  night, 
A  forest  where  I've  lost  my  way; 
And  there  can  pierce  no  light  of  day, 
Nor  any  star  shall  come  again. 
And  I,  who  have  so  joyed  to  roam 
The  open    'neath  the  naked  sky, 
No  longer  see  the  clouds  go  by, 
Nor  sunlight  on  the  bending  grain ; 
For,  in  my  eyes,  more  beautiful 
Than  flaming  dawn  or  evening  star, 
The  strands  of  those  dark  tresses  are, 
Where  lost  I  ever  must  remain. 

— H.  Lewis,  in  The  American  Magazine. 


IN   THE   ADMIRAL'S  CABIN 


By  Robert  J.  Pearsall 


WE  were  gathered  in  the  relief  shack 
at  Olongapo,  waiting  for  our  turn  to  go 
on  guard.  Some  of  us  were  standing, 
some  sitting,  some  sprawled  out  on  our 
canvas  field-cots.  Outside,  the  driving, 
fever-smelling  rain  of  the  Philippines 
was  falling.  The  Old  Timer  was  talk- 
ing, while  we  recruits  listened  with 
mouths  agape. 

"So,  instead  of  coming  straight  home 
from  Peking,  as  we  expected,  we  were 
shifted — a  hundred  of  us — onto  the 
Rainbow  at  Taku.  And  we  went  from 
Taku  to  Yokohama,  and  then  doubled 
back  to  Kobe,  and  through  the  Inland 
Sea  to  Nagasaki,  and  then  from  Nagas- 
aki we  started  across  to  Shanghai.  And 
it  was  then  that  it  happened. 

"A  few  hours  out  of  Nagasaki  we  met 
the  Limie  fleet  going  at  full  speed 
('Limie'  means  English,  you  rookie  1) 
We  wigwagged  back  and  forth  a  bit  as 
we  passed,  and  directly  afterward  I  saw 
that  we  changed  our  course.  I  didn't 
savvy  the  reason  for  it,  and  neither  did 
anybody  else  forward,  but  late  the  next 
afternoon  we  were  cruising  slow  along 
the  coast  of  what  I  took  for  Quelpart 
Island,  well  off  the  coast  of  Korea. 

"About  four  bells  we  made  out  a  ship 
lying  in  an  awful  peculiar  attitude, 
dead  ahead.  And  then  a  little  later  we 
saw,  first,  that  she  was  tilted  up  forward 
with  her  after-part  sunk  down,  like  she 
was  trying  to  climb  a  tree,  which  meant 
that  she  was  on  the  rocks,  next  that  she 
was  a  war-ship,  and  finally  that  she  was 
a  Britisher.  Which  satisfied  me,  for  we 
had  some  ex-Limies  on  board  that  were 
always  talking  about  their  crack  sea- 
manship. (An  English  ship  is  smart, 
though,  you  can't  deny.) 

"Well,  after  we'd  hove  to  as  close 
alongside  of  her  as  we  dared  to  get,  and 


dropped  anchor,  our  skipper  issued  a 
bulletin  that  wised  us  up  a  bit.  She  was 
the  New  Bedford,  the  British  flagship, 
and  she'd  run  on  the  reef  early  that 
morning  while  they  were  having  speed 
tests  in  a  slight  fog.  (A  funny  time  to 
have  speed  tests,  I  thought.)  They'd 
got  everybody  off  safe  and  had  removed 
all  valuables  and  taken  the  breech- 
blocks out  of  the  guns  and  abandoned 
her. 

"Our  cutter  was  lowered,  and  our 
officers  went  on  board  in  a  body  to  in- 
vestigate the  wreck;  and  when  the}7 
came  back  they,  and  the  seamen  who 
bad  rowed  them  over,  too,  were  loaded 
down  with  souvenirs  and  bric-a-brac, 
and  fine  plate  with  'H.B.M.'  stamped  on 
it,  and  rich  lace,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
It  was  all  right  enough ;  they  might  as 
well  have  it  as  the  Koreans,  who 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  it,  any 
way;  but  it  gave  us  fellows  as  didn't 
have  a  chance  at  it  a  hungry  feeling. 

"Now,  we  naturally  expected  to  up- 
ancbor  immediate;  but  just  as  we  were 
standing  by  the  wireless  began  to  sput- 
ter, and  shortly  a  new  bulletin  was  post- 
ed. It  said  that  Shanghai  had  report- 
ed that  a  typhoon  had  passed  that  port 
pome  miles  out  at  sea,  headed  north, 
right  along  our  course,  and  that  conse- 
quently we  would  lay  where  we  were 
until  morning.  A  typhoon  is  a  tricky 
animal,  and  the  Rainbow  is  an  old  craft 
and  we  weren't  taking  any  chances. 

"No  sooner  had  that  bulletin  been 
posted  than  ideas  began  to  chase  them- 
selves around  in  my  head.  So  I  called 
Hicky  Jones,  who'd  been  my  bunky  at 
Peking,  and  divulged  them  to  him. 

"  'Besides,'  I  said,  after  other  argu- 
ments, 'they  tell  me  that  when  they 
boarded  her  this  afternoon  the  admir- 
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al's  cabin  was  flooded,  'count  of  it  be- 
ing high  tide.  And  they  tell  me  fur- 
ther that  at  time  of  the  wreck  the  ad- 
miral wasn't  on  board,  being  on  an- 
other ship.  Now,  it'll  be  low  tide  to- 
night. And  things  might  have  been 
overlooked.' 

"He  agreed,  and  we  separated  until 
about  six  bells  that  night,  when  we  met 
forward  of  the  breakwater,  on  the  fore- 
castle. He  was  dressed  in  regulation 
under-drawers,  and  so  was  I,  and  we 
slid  down  the  anchor-chain  into  the 
water  without  making  hardly  a  ripple, 
and  struck  off  for  the  New  Bedford. 

"It  was  a  half-mile  swim,  about,  and 
we  were  both  pretty  well  tired  when  we 
got  there.  Then  we  cruised  around  quite 
a  while  before  we  managed  to  make  a 
boarding,  but  we  finally  found  a  dang- 
ling rope  and  scrambled  up  the  side. 

"We  made  the  upper  deck  and  start- 
ed aft,  looking  for  the  officers'  quarters. 
We  found  the  aft  gangway,  went  be- 
low, struck  one  of  the  matches  Hicky 
had  carried  in  a  watertight  case,  and 
looked  around. 

"Believe  me,  it  does  make  a  man  feel 
funny  to  walk  through  the  fussy  state- 
rooms and  feel  the  soft  rugs  under  his 
feet,  and  see  the  white  beds  the  officers 
sleep  in,  while  the  men  huddle  together 
forward.  And  real  bath-tubs  on  board 
a  man-of-war !  But  I  hadn't  ought  to  be 
saying  this,  and,  besides,  it's  nothing  to 
do  with  the  story. 

"Well,  we  tried  the  electric  lights, 
but  of  course  they  wouldn't  go ;  and  we 
finally  found  a  candle.  Then  we  rum- 
maged around  for  quite  a  while.  We 
found  plenty  we'd  like  to  have,  but 
nothing  we  could  carry  with  us,  until 
we  struck  what  we  supposed  was  the  ad- 
miral's cabin. 

"It  was  bigger  than  the  rest,  that  was 
our  only  reason  for  thinking  so,  that 
and  the  fact  that  everything  was  moved 
out.  I  suppose  the  admiral  had  given 
orders  to  that  effect.  Any  way,  nothing 
was  left,  except,  over  in  one  corner,  an 
old  bureau. 

"We  went  over  to  it,  wondering  why 
it  hadn't  been  taken.     We  found  out 


when  Hicky,  who  had  a  habit  of  heft- 
ing things,  took  hold  of  it  and  tried  to 
lift  it.  It  was  fastened  to  the  floor. 
They  probably  hadn't  had  time  to  get 
it  loose. 

"The  drawers  were  cleaned  out, 
though,  and  we  were  just  turning  away 
from  it  when  a  crack  between  the  upper 
and  lower  drawer  caught  my  eye.  I 
looked  at  it,  and  then  yelled  to  Hicky 
to  come  back.  For  there  was  the  out- 
line of  a  little  drawer  that  was  evidently 
intended  to  be  kept  secret,  for  there 
wasn't  any  handle,  nor  anything  to 
mark  it.  But  the  soaking  in  salt  water 
it  had  got  had  sprung  the  wood  and 
showed  it  up. 

"I  tried  to  pry  it  open  with  a  table 
knife  which  we  borrowed  from  the 
wardroom,  but  there  was  nothing  do- 
ing. So  we  had  to  go  on  top  side  and 
get  a  fire-axe.  That  turned  the  trick, 
after  a  deal  of  hammering. 

"Hicky  pulled  it  open.  Inside  the 
drawer  was  a  little  black  box;  and  in- 
side the  little  black  box  was 

"  'Great  Jehosaphat  I'  cries  Hicky, 
his  eyes  near  staring  out  of  his  head. 
'We're  rich,  Tom,  we're  rich !' 

"  'Whoopee  I  I  yells,  making  a  grab 
for  the  place  my  hat  ought  to  be,  to 
throw  it  into  the  air.  'Jumpin'  Calith- 
umpians!  Rich!  A  home  in  Newport 
and  a  house  in  New  York,  steam  yachts 
and  automobiles  and  aeroplanes,  man- 
servants and  maid-servants,  sea  voyages 
and  mountain  climbing,  hot  birds  and 
cold  bottles ' 

"For  there,  lying  before  us,  was  the 
finest  collection  of  jewels  you  ever  saw. 
Diamonds  and  rubies  and  emeralds  and 
pearls  and — but  mostly  diamonds.  The 
candle  light  set  them  sparkling  so  it 
fair  dazzled  us. 

"We  quieted  down  at  last,  and  start- 
ed in  to  fingering  and  estimating  their 
value.  And  then,  just  as  we'd  settled 
on  dividing  them  and  tying  them  up 
so  we  could  carry  them 

"Biffo!  Something  landed  on  my 
back  like  a  monkey.  I  whirled,  just  in 
time  to  catch  another  monkey-like 
creature  in  the   solar   plexus   and  put 
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him  down  and  out.  But  the  cabin  was 
half  full  of  them,  and  Hickey  was  be- 
ing rushed,  too,  and  all  of  a  sudden  the 
candle  was  knocked  to  the  floor  and  put 
out,  and  then  it  was  a  fight  in  the  dark, 
with  the  Lord  knows  how  many  native 
Koreans. 

'•'Now,  the  Korean  has  the  same  idea 
of  fighting  as  any  other  Chinaman,  and 
that  is  to  grab  somewhere  and  hold  on 
like  grim  death.  When  they're  fight- 
ing with  each  other  they  naturally  grab 
each  other's  pigtail  and  then  it's  a  pull- 
ing match  for  fair;  but  with  a  white 
man  they  just  attach  themselves  prom- 
iscuously, which  makes  them  easy  to 
handle  singly,  but  troublesome  when 
they  come  in  bunches,  which  they 
mostly  do. 

"I  guess  there  was  about  ten  holding 
onto  various  parts  of  my  anatomy  when 
they  finally  got  me  down,  and  when  I 
commenced  getting  a  bunch  of  healthy 
kicks  from  the  flat  of  a  bare  foot  I  knew 
that  Hicky  was  down,  too. 

"  'Let  up,  Hicky,'  I  gasped.  'It's  me 
you're  kicking.' 

"  'They  got  you,  too,  Tom?'  he 
wheezed.  'Well,  I  guess  it's  all  off, 
then.'  ! 

"We  quit  fighting  and  lay  quiet, 
while  the  Koreans  squatted  over  us  and 
on  us,  in  various  attitudes,  and  jabbered 
to  each  other,  trying  to  settle,  I  suppose, 
what  to  do  with  us. 

"At  last  they  began  to  disengage 
themselves,  gradual,  from  my  frame, 
and  just  as  I  was  meditating  making 
another  fight  for  it,  I  felt  a  rope  trussed 
around  my  feet.  Then  my  hands  were 
twisted  behind  my  back,  and  my  wrists 
were  tied.  I  was  turned  on  my  face, 
and  ropes  were  passed  around  my  waist 
and  chest  and  nailed  to  the  deck.  Two 
hammers  were  going,  so  Hicky  was 
probably  being  treated  in  the  same  way. 

"After  they'd  tried  the  ropes  again, 
to  see  that  they  were  safe,  they  left.  I 
tried  to  twist  around  on  my  side,  but  I 
could  only  move  my  head  and  should- 
ers. I  strained  at  the  ropes  around  my 
hands  and  feet,  but  they  were  hard  and 


fast.  Then — well,  then  I  laughed,  for 
Hicky  had  begun  to  speak. 

"Hicky  was  what  you  might  call  a 
linguist.  In  cussing,  I  mean.  He  had 
been  in  pretty  nearly  every  country  in 
the  world,  and  had  learned  the  cuss 
words  of  all  of  'em.  And  if  there  was 
one  he  didn't  use  that  night  I'd  never 
heard  it  myself,  and  that's  saying  a  lot. 

"  'What's  the  matter,  Hicky?'  I  ask- 
ed, after  I'd  listened  awhile. 

"That  started  him  off  again,  and  I 
had  another  laugh.  And  then  I 
thought  something  that  stopped  my 
laughing  as  if  I'd  been  choked. 

"  'Hicky,'  I  asked,  'when  does  the 
tide  turn?' 

"For  just  a  second  or  two,  until  my 
words  had  time  to  sink  in,  Hicky's  flow 
of  language  kept  up.  Then  it  chopped 
off  short.  For  about  half  a  minute 
there  was  no  sound  but  the  gurgling  of 
water  somewhere. 

"  'Lord,  Tom,  I  never  thought  of 
that.' 

"  'Neither  did  I,  Hicky,  until  just 
now.' 

"  'It  has  just  about  started  to  come  up 
now,  hasn't  it?' 

"  'Yes,  I  think  so.' 

"  'And  this  cabin  was  flooded  when 
they  came  on  board  to-day.' 

"  'So  they  said.  All  of  the  lower 
compartments  aft.' 

"  'Then  it'll  be  flooded  again  in  a 
few  hours?' 

"  'I  suppose  so.' 

"  'And  we'll  be— drowned.  ?' 

"  'That's  all  I  can  see.' 

"Hicky  didn't  say  anything  more, 
and  neither  did  I.  All  the  noise  there 
was  was  that  gurgling  of  water.  It  was 
all  imagination,  of  course,  but  I  swear 
it  sounded  like  the  roaring  of  Niagara. 

"More  to  drown  the  thoughts  of  it 
than  anything  else,  I  began  to  twist 
around  in  my  ropes  again.  But  they 
couldn't  have  been  any  tighter  or  more 
secure  if  they'd  been  tied  by  an  able 
seaman.  I  could  hear  Hicky  doing  the 
same  thing,  and  he  grunted  as  he  twist- 
ed.   But  he'd  left  off  swearing. 
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"After  about  ten  minutes  of  this 
there  came  the  sound  I'd  been  dreading. 
It  was  a  trickle  of  water  close  at  banc]. 
Hieky  heard  it,  too,  for  he  stopped  as 
if  he'd  been  shot. 

"'It's  coming,  Tom,'  he  said. 

"  'Yes,'  I  answered.  And  I  was 
thankful  for  one  thing:  that  I  didn't 
have  a  coward  or  hysteric  fool  to  die 
with.  Hicky  would  die  game;  be 
might  choke  and  sputter  a  little  at  the 
end,  but  that  would  be  all. 

"The  trickling  was  getting  louder; 
from  the  sound  of  it,  it  was  coming 
through  the  open  bulkhead  that  led  in- 
to the  cabin.  I  was  so  busy  listening  to 
it  that  I  didn't  notice  anything  else, 
until  all  of  a  sudden  I  came  alive  to  the 
fact  that  my  left  foot  was  lying  in  a 
pool  of  water.  And  then  I  knew  that 
it  wasn't  going  to  last  long. 

"The  vessel  was  tilted  sideways-like, 
as  well  as  fore  and  aft,  so  that  was  the 
way  it  came,  creeping  from  our  feet  up. 
And  by  the  time  it  reached  midway 
around  my  waist  I  began  to  wish  we'd 
been  turned  the  other  way  round.  For 
the  slow  move  of  it,  every  minute  just 
a  little  higher — I  tell  you  it  was  enough 
to  get  the  nerve  of  the  bravest  man  liv- 
ing. 

"I  wanted  to  do  something,  to  say 
something,  to  hear  something,  to  feel 
something — anything  besides  to  lay 
there  and  feel  that  slow  rise  of  water. 
But  I  set  my  teeth  grimly;  as  long  as 
Hicky  could  stand  it,  I  would,  without 
a  whimper. 

"It  was  just  under  the  front  of  my 
shoulders  now.  In  about  ten  minutes, 
as  well  as  I  could  calculate  time,  it 
would  be  up  to  my  face.  I  had  a  little 
freedom  of  motion  there;  I  could 
throw  my  head  back  and  so  stave  it  off 
for  a  few  minutes;  but  I  made  up  my 
mind  that,  if  it  were  possible,  I'd  hold 
my  face  to  the  deck.  The  sooner  'twas 
over,  the  better. 

"But  it  was  hard  waiting.  I  wanted 
to  yell,  to  curse,  to  pray.  I  misdoubted 
but  what  I  would  in  another  minute. 
My  nerve  was  going  fast. 


"All  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  jar,  no, 
a  sort  of  a  lurch,  of  the  deck  under  us. 
And  while  we  were  wondering  what  it 
was,  the  lower  part  of  it  rose  and  the 
deck  suddenly  came  level. 

"I  thought  that  was  the  end,  for  of 
course  the  water  spread  itself  equally 
all  over  the  deck.  I  forgot  my  resolve 
to  die  quiet  and  heaved  my  head  as 
high  out  of  water  as  I  could,  and  chok- 
ed and  strangled. 

"It  was  lucky  I  did,  for  in  another 
minute  I  felt  the  water  going  down, 
and  in  another  we  were  lying  high  and 
dry. 

"  'In  the  name  of  all  the  little  fishes,' 
says  Hicky,  'what  was  that?' 

"And  I  asked  the  same  question 
simultaneous. 

"Naturally,  neither  of  us  had  a  re- 
ply ready.  But  my  thoughts  kept  re- 
volving themselves,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
the  answer  came  to  me.  'Hicky,'  I 
says,  'I  bet  this  deck  has  "Overboard  in 
action"  tagged  on  it  somewhere.' 

"  '  "Overboard  in  action"  1  What 

Oh,  by  George,  you're  right!  I've  read 
it  somewhere,  read  that  most  English 
ships  have  their  wooden  decks  laid  in 
loose,  so  they  can  be  heaved  overboard 
in  case  of  battle.  Liable  to  cause  fire 
or  spinters  or  something,  you  know. 
And  this  is  one  of  'em.  And  it's  float- 
ing.' 

"  'But  the  one  above  us  isn't  wood. 
It's  steel,  I  noticed  it  while  the  candle 
was  lit.  And  what's  going  to  happen 
to  us  when  this  one  rises  so  high  that 
the  two  of  'em  come  together?' 

"  'Oh,  the  water  may  not  rise  that 
high,'  says  Hicky.  'And  any  way, 
that's  a  long  time  off.  Let's  take  it  as 
easy  as  possible  until  we  get  there.' 

"And,  if  you'll  believe  me,  that's 
what  we  did.  We  lay  there  and  chewed 
the  rag  with  each  other  as  though  we'd 
been  lying  in  our  bunks.  Only,  I 
couldn't  help  wondering  all  the  time 
how  much  clear  space  there  was  above 
us,  and  working  my  hands  as  far  up  as 
I  could,  half  expecting  to  feel  the  up- 
per deck. 
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"We  lay  that  way  for  hours — it  seem- 
ed for  days.  But  I  knew  that  when  day- 
light came  we'd  know  it,  if  we  lived 
that  long  for  there  must  be  a  ventilator 
over  us.  And,  naturally,  it  would  open 
on  the  top  side. 

"It  came  at  last,  slowly,  while  we 
kept  twisting  our  heads  around  and 
trying  to  look  up.  At  last  it  got  light 
enough,  and  I  got  my  head  around  far 
enough,  so  I  could  see  the  upper  deck. 
It  was  about  three  feet  above  us.  And 
by  watching  the  side  I  could  see  that 
we  were  rising  steady. 

"I  could  see  one  other  thing:  that 
where  the  bureau  had  been  there  was 
nothing  but  a  hole  in  the  deck.  It 
must  have  been  built  in  the  side ;  it  was 
not  intended  to  be  'overboard  in  ac- 
tion.' And  no  wonder,  with  all  those 
jewels  in  it  I 

"And  then,  as  it  grew  lighter,  I  saw 
our  chance. 

"The  deck  above  us  was  held  up  by 
big  steel  girders.  They  tapered  down 
almost  to  an  edge,  like  the  ones  on  our 
own  ships.  And  one  ran  directly  above 
Hicky,  and  lengthwise  of  him. 

"I  kept  still.  There  was  no  use  rous- 
ing his  hopes  until  I  knew  there  was  a 
chance.  But  I  couldn't  keep  my  eyes 
off  that  girder.  And  Hicky  saw  me 
with  my  head  always  twisted  in  the 
same  way,  and  then  he  saw  it,  too.  We 
both  watched  it  like  cats,  neither  of  us 
saying  a  word. 

"It  came  closer,  closer.  It  was  two 
feet  above  Hicky's  bound  hands,  now  a 
foot,  now  six  inches.  And  I  twisted  my 
head  and  watched  it. 

"Then  it  touched  the  ropes  that 
bound  his  hands.  And  I  opened  my 
mouth  for  the  first  time  since  I'd  seen 
it.    'Saw,  Hicky,  saw  I'  I  yelled. 

"And  Hicky  sawed!  He  strained 
himself  upward  and  began  rubbing  the 
ropes  against  the  girder.  At  first  it  was 
hard  to  press  against  it  enough  to  do 
any  good,  but  as  the  water  raised,  of 
course,  it  brought  him  closer  to  it. 

"I  turned  my  eyes  away;  I  swear  I 
was  afraid  to  look.  But  I  could  hear 
Hicky  breathing  hard    and    groaning 


now  and  then.  And  then,  as  we  rose 
higher,  I  raised  my  own  hands  until 
they  touched  the  deck  above,  and  tried 
to  hold  down.  Of  course,  it  did  some 
good,  but  I  could  feel  myself  rising  in 
spite  of  all  I  could  do. 

"Then  the  rasp  of  the  rope  against 
the  girder  suddenly  stopped,  and 
Hicky's  breathing  seemed  to  stop  too. 
I  groaned;  had  he  given  up?  And 
then  I  heard  a  snap,  and  I  knew  it  was 
the  rope,  and  that  bis  hands  were  free. 

"When  a  man's  life  depends  on  it. 
believe  me,  he  can  work  fast.  Inside 
of  half  a  minute  Hicky  had  loosened 
the  other  ropes  that  bound  him  and 
wriggled  free. 

"Many  a  man  at  that  would  have 
made  a  break  for  the  ventilator.  It 
was  no  sure  thing,  or  even  probable, 
that  if  he  stopped  to  get  me  loose  he'd 
be  able  to  get  out  himself,  for  the  water 
was  rising  fast.  But  he  crawled  over 
to  me,  not  even  stopping  to  untie  the 
ropes  around  his  legs. 

"It  took  him  some  time  to  set  me 
free.  When  he  did,  the  deck  that  we 
lay  on  was  almost  up  to  the  lower  edge 
of  the  girders.  It  was  all  we  could  do 
to  force  it  down  again,  so  we  could 
crawl  through  between  the  two,  and 
when  we  did  the  water  came  in  and 
like  to  have  strangled  us.  But  we  got 
to  the  ventilator  at  last. 

"We  crawled  up  through  it,  and  fell 
over  the  side  of  it,  and  lay  on  the  top 
side,  in  God's  good  air  and  sunlight, 
and  laughed.  Rolled  over  and  over 
and  laughed  and  laughed.  Crazy? 
Well,  I  guess  so. 

"We  were  still  laughing  when  the 
longboat  came  from  the  Rainbow  and 
took  us  off.  They'd  missed  us  at  quar- 
ters, and  surmised  where  we'd  gone. 

"The  jewels?  The  Koreans  got  'em. 
of  course.  That  was  what  made  'em 
jump  us  in  the  first  place,  I  suppose. 
Any  way.  Hicky  and  I  never  went  back 
to  see.  We  couldn't.  The  old  man 
gave  us  five  days  for  jumping  ship,  and 
when  we  got  out  of  the  brig  we  were  in 
Shanghai." 
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The    nature    study    teachers    tramping   across   the   hay   field   on    the   O.A.C.   Farm.     The   joy 
of  such  a  trip  cannot  be  told  in  a  picture. 


ACTUAL    FARM    LIFE    TEACHES 
SCHOOL    TEACHERS 


By  Margaret  Moffatt 


The  endeavor  that  is  being  made  in  Ontario  to  place  agricultural  teach- 
ing on  its  proper  basis  in  the  public  schools  is  commendable  as  far  as  it 
goes.  The  summer  course  at  Guelph  for  the  teachers  affords  them  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  place  themselves  in  line  with  the  real  influences  of 
out-of-door  life.  The  larger  our  cities  grow,  the  less  likely  it  is  that 
the  pupils  in  the  city  will  know  anything  about  the  growing  of  a  plant  or 
the  rearing  of  farm  animals.  Even  now  the  ignorance  on  these  subjects 
can  hardly  be  believed  by  those  who  are  brought  up  in  the  open  country. 
The  author  of  the  following  article  is  a  teacher  in  Toronto,  and  attended 
the  nature  study  classes  at  Guelph  last  year.  She  is  intensely  interested 
in  her  work,  and  has  carried  into  her  school  room  a  large  amount  of  the 
good  common  sense  that  was  learned  at  the  O.A.C. 


"Long  had  Nature  Study  filled  them 
With  dismay  within,  without; 
Till  they  all  decided  they  had  better 
Go  to  Guelph  and  find  it  out." 

The  above  expresses  the  sentiments 
of  a. Bunch  of  city  teachers,  last  June, 
as  they  discussed  what  should  be  done 
with  the  long  vacation.  True,  they  had 
considered  that  holidays  are  holidays 
and  that  teachers  need  them,  but — a 


Nature  Study  Course  at  a  Summer 
School  should  meet  some  of  the  holiday 
requirements. 

"Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest. 

A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  dis- 
tressed." 

The  School  was  in  the  country.  Ma- 
ture Study  would  take  them  out-of- 
doors  for  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  the 
food  at  a  Model  Farm  should  be  abso- 
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lutely  unadulterated,  "The  rale  oreegin- 
al"  as  Erchie  would  say.  There  was  an- 
other important  factor  which,  added  to 
the  scales,  was  just  the  weight  needed 
to  complete  their  decision.  Nature 
Study  was  a  subject  of  importance  to 
the  New  Inspector!  At  any  minute  of 
any  school  day,  unannounced  and  un- 
expected, after  the  manner  of  Inspectors 
he  might  enter  a  room  and  ask  for  a. 
review  of  the  last  Nature  Study  Lesson ! 
So,  one  morning  at  the  beginning  of 
July,  found  the  Bunch  at  the  railway 
station  settling  themselves  comfortably 
for  a  pleasant  ride  to  Guelph.  On  the 
way  they  took  an  inventory  of  their 
Nature  knowledge — checking  it  off  by 
what  they  saw  from  the  day-coach  win- 
dows— of  grains,  trees  and  wayside 
plants,  in  the  hope  that,  when  they  ar- 
rived they  would  not  seem  too  wofully 
ignorant.     At  Guelph  station  they  ar- 
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Prof.  McCready,  Director  of  Elementary  Agri- 
culture, Ontario.  His  knowledge  of  nature 
and  bis  teaching  magnetism  wins  the  last- 
ing admiration  of  his  pupils. 


In  the  Gorge  of  the  Grand  River  near  Elora 
studying  geology  and  the  flora  of  the 
locality. 

ranged  with  a  carter  for  the  delivery  of 
their  trunks,  and  boarded  an  electric- 
car  for  the  O.A.C.  When  they  passed 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  they  began 
practising  hygienic  breathing.  The  at- 
mosphere lacked  the  familiar  odor  of 
oiled  macadam,  or,  from  varnish,  paint, 
soap  and  other  factories,  but  it  was  very 
good  air  for  all  that.  Presently  they 
were  startled  by  the  screams  of  a  woman 
to  her  venturesome  small  son  on  the 
steps  of  the  car.  "Jimmie!  Jimmie! 
Here's  the  river.    Please  get  in !" 

DRINKING  IN  RURAL  BEAUTY. 

It  was  the  Speed  with  all  its  beautiful 
summer  accessories,  drooping  willows, 
swamp  milkweed,  fringed  loosestrife 
and  sedges  on  the  one  side  and  low  pas- 
ture on  the  other. 
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Manual  Training  Class  at  Work. 


Up  College  Heights,  around  the  corn- 
er of  an  old  orchard  where  a  wee  wren 
bubbled  a  welcome,  the  car  sped  to  the 
front  of  the  Hall  and  the  Bunch  were 
at  their  destination.  How  inviting  the 
cool,  pretty  reception-room  felt  that 
morning!  Never  forgotten  is  the  frag- 
rance of  the  Sweet  William  on  the  cen- 
tre table. 

The  Bunch  had  come  to  the  Summer 
School  with  full  intention  of  working. 
They  were  in  dead  earnest  about  want- 
ing to  learn,  but,  they  had  calculated  on 
some  leisure.  When  registering,  one 
made  inquiry  of  the  Director  about  the 
use  of  tennis  courts,  and  another,  about 
having  the  swimming  tank  filled.  The 
Director  surprised  them  by  saying  he 
did  not  think  they  would  want  to  play 
tennis.  He  did  not  think  they  would 
feel  like  it. 

On  the  second  day,  work  began  and 
soon  the  Bunch  were  in  the  "swing  of 
things."  From  that  day  on,  tennis 
courts  and  swimming  tank  dropped 
their  importance  and  became  complete- 
ly forgotten.  The  Bunch  were  experi- 
enced teachers.  Time  had  set  upon 
them  his  customary  marks,  upon  the  ex- 


perienced-basting threads  in  their  hair 
and  adventitious  roots  at  the  corners  of 
their  mouths  and  eyes.  It  was  a  lux- 
ury, therefore,  to  the  Bunch  to  be  al- 
lowed to  sit  and  be  taught.  It  was  also 
a  luxury  to  hear  some  one  else  teach- 
ing, an  opportunity  teachers  seldom 
have. 

REAL    TEACHING    AT    THE    FARM. 

It  was  admirable  teaching  they  got 
— the  kind  which  throws  the  student 
upon  her  own  resources — the  power- 
developing  kind.  They  learned  in- 
finitely more  than  they  expected. 
Better  still,  they  learned  how  to  learn. 
This  is  no  anomaly.  Hundreds  of 
children  have,  passed  through  the 
schools  of  our  country  and  have  never 
learned  how  to  learn.  Before  they 
went  to  school  they  knew  how.  The 
learning  spirit  has  been  destroyed  in- 
stead of  increased. 

Every  young  child  has  two  strong 
tendencies — one,  to  find  out  things  for 
himself;  the  other,  to  provide  his  own 
amusement.  In  fact,  his  great  amuse- 
ment is  making  discoveries.  After  he 
goes  to  school  he    rapidly    loses  these 
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The  girls  and  boys  never  forget  the  lessons  they  learn  in  elementary  chemistry. 


powers.  Why?  Because  he  is  fond  of 
things  which  live  and  move  and  change. 
Living,  moving,  changing  things  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  his  five  sens- 
es at  a  time  when  they  are  acute.  By 
means  of  them,  he  can  exercise  his  na- 
tural muscular  activity.  In  the  school- 
room none  of  these  exist.  He  becomes 
inert  and  works  under  compulsion. 
Nothing  there,  seems  connected  with 
his  real  life,  and  his  learning  spirit  is 
"squenched." 

The  Bunch  had  experienced  all  this 
in  their  own  lives.  Teaching  one  grade 
for  years,  weakens  the  mainspring,  in- 
terest. Teachers  need  some  subject  of 
perennial  interest.  This,  they  now  have 
in  Nature  Study,  or,  as  it  is  taken  up  at 
Guelph,  for  its  economic  value  as  well 
as  aesthetic,  Elementary  Agriculture. 
Given  the  subject  and  the  proper  meth- 
od of  learning  it,  the  find-out-for-your- 
self  method,  the  result  is  an  acquisitive 
spirit,  the  spirit  of  Kipling's  satiable 
elephant's  child,  increase  of  power  and 
knowledge  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  way  the  Faculty  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  do  their  work  and 


believe  in  it,  the  dignity  with  which 
they  regard  man's  first  calling  was  a 
matter  of  admiration  and  wonder  to  the 
Bunch.  The  work  seems  to  be  done  on 
St.  Paul's  principle:  "Let  every  man 
prove  his  own  work  and  so  let  him  have 
rejoicing  in  himself  and  not  in  anoth- 
er." If  they  are  ever  weary  in  well-do- 
ing they  never  show  it.  The  Bunch 
were  intensely  interested  in  the  lectures 
on  farm  operations.  They  thought  they 
could  go  back  to  city  pupils  and  impress 
upon  them  the  importance  of  the  staple 
industry  of  Canada.  And  perhaps,  in 
future,  when  their  pupils  should  be  ask- 
ed to  name  five  grains  they  would  know 
better  than  to  say  "chicken  grain,  horse 
grain,  puffed  grain,  shorts  and  bran." 

ALSO   BENEFITS   RURAL   TEACHER. 

The  Summer  School  must  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  Rural  School  Teacher. 
There  she  meets  with  others  of  her  pro- 
fession, not  only  in  class,  but  in  the 
residence.  This  contact  must  be  very 
helpful.  She  gains  in  ideas  and  sym- 
pathetic interest.  The  only  other  like 
opportunity  she  has  is  at  Institute  meet- 
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ings  but  they  last  only  two  days.  The 
Rural  School  teacher  works  alone. 
Many  an  evening  she  wends  her  weary 
way  to  her  hoarding-house  feeling  her- 
self a  failure  and  the  only  failure  in  the 
profession.  She  lacks  that  "stand-by" 
of  the  Graded  School  teacher,  the 
Teacher-across-the-hall.  Every  one  of 
the  Bunch  knew  the  value  of  the  Teach- 
er-across-the-hall. Tier  interest  and  ad- 
vice are  always  at  hand  for  victories  or 
failures.  If  a  class  has  done  well  in  ex- 
amination she  hears  it  gladly  at  recess. 
If  the  irrepressible  has  been  unusually 
refractory  she  assumes  a  sympathetic 
expression.  If  she  has  "had"  the  In- 
spector she  finds  a  way  to  do  some  coach- 
ing before  he  invades  another  room. 
But  the  Rural  School  teacher  is 
"Alone,  uncared  for,  amid  the  throng." 
At  the  Summer  School,  too,  she  be- 
comes equipped  to  meet  farm  people 
and  farmer's  children  as  the  Rural 
School  teachers  have  not  been  hereto- 
fore. A  training  in  Elementary  Agri- 
culture affords  the  poii  t  of  contact 
which  has  been  theoretically  necessary 
— of  which  she  was  advised  in  Normal 
Days,  but  never  practically  found.  Once 


qualified  in  this  way  she  can  explain  to 
her  pupils  many  things  she  did  not 
know  before.  She  can  help  to  break  up 
some  thoughtless  habits  and  perhaps 
earn  the  gratitude  of  mothers  when  she 
cures  •  the  children  of  battering  their 
straw  hats  to  pieces  in  the  mad  chase 
for  bumble-bees.  She  can  tell  of  the 
wonderful  tongue  of  the  bumble-bee 
and  its  usefulness  as  a  money-making 
organ.  She  can  tell  of  other  insects 
which  are  the  farmer's  friends  and  of 
those  which  are  foes  and  should  be  kill- 
ed and  of  the  way  to  preserve  the  form- 
er and  kill  the  latter.  The  boys  and 
girls  will  believe  it  all  and  do  some 
thinking.  They  appreciate  the  right  of 
things  in  preference  to  the  wrong. 

A  course  at  the  O.A.C.  should  bring 
the  Rural  School  teacher  into  better  fa- 
vor with  her  employer the  farmer. 

Her  knowledge  of  agricultural  affairs, 
received  there  should  invite  greater  re- 
gard from  him,  than  that  of  the  Mc- 
Chokumchild  order — all  about  "all  the 
watersheds  of  all  the  world  (  whatever 
they  are)  and  all  the  histories  of  all  the 
peoples  and  all  the  names  of  all  the  riv- 
ers and  mountains  and  all  the  produc- 


Sketching  from  nature  at  the  consolidated  school  at  Guelph. 
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Teachers   at    the   Guelph   summer   school   leaving   on   a  drive  for  Elora. 


tions,  manners  and  customs  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  world."  Even  if  he  lias 
general  contempt  for  college  knowledge 
and  practices,  he  is  always  interested  in 
them.  She  should  be  able  to  use  some 
good  arguments  in  their  defence. 

Not  long  ago  city  teachers  were  called 
together  by  grades  to  give  their  opinions 
of  the  proposed  new  curriculum.  One 
teacher  was  heard  to  say  that  she  would 
not  attend.  "Poor  teachers,"  she  said, 
"never  teach  the  curriculum  and  the 
progressive  are  always  in  advance  of  it." 
There  was  a  time  when  school  boards 
were  afraid  to  employ  a  teacher  some 
years  out  of  Normal  for  fear  her  meth- 
ods should  be  out-of-date.  That  need 
be  so  no  longer.  One  of  the  evils  of  a 
permanent  certificate  is,  that  teachers 
may  stop  learning. 

"And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe 

and  ripe, 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot 

and  rot. 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale." 

Attending  a  Summer  School  for  one 
or  two  months  out  of  all  the  months 


teachers  have  to  themselves,  can  provide 
a  capacity  for  self-renewal,  which,  like 
the  widow's  cruse  of  oil  and  barrel  of 
meal  will  never  fail. 

The  Bunch  returned  after  their  well- 
spent  month,  emphatic  in  one  opinion 
that  an  asset  to  their  lives  had  been  ac- 
quired by  the  privilege  of  knowing  the 
Director. 

"Great  offices  will  have  great  tal- 
ents.   And  God  gives  to  every  man 

The  virtue,    temper,   understanding, 
taste 

That  lifts  him  into  life  and  lets  him 
fall 

■Just  in  the  niche  he  was  ordained  to 
fill." 

This  is  true  of  the  Director.  He  has 
a  systematic  understanding  of  teachers 
and  all  that  they  contend  against — of 
all  they  could  do  if  their  hands  were 
free  to  work  at  their  profession  in  their 
own  way,  and  of  the  need  of  a  change 
in  people's  ideas  of  what  education  is. 
He  strengthens  the  teacher's  faith  in 
her  work  and  in  herself  and  she  finds 
herself  attempting  great  things  for  she 
has  become  part  of  a  great  movement. 
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On    Talbot    Street,    near    Middlemarch.     Western  Ontario  has  many   beauty  spots. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ONE  GRANGE 

By  Hattie  Robinson 


The  whole  question  of  rural  enjoyment  and  country  life  is  most 
intimately  associated  with  the  question  of  social  intercourse.  In  too 
many  neighborhoods  there  is  no  commingling  of  neighbors  beyond  a 
desultory  attendance  at  a  church  where  only  one  section  of  the  com- 
munity worships.  The  loneliness  of  such  life  detracts  from  the  splendid 
appeals  from  nature  that  are  heard  by  many  a  city  man.  The  latter  is 
perhaps  surfeited  with  the  shallow  nonsense  of  society 's  mummery  and 
seeks  not  in  vain  the  ingenuous  atmosphere  of  a  farm.  On  the  other  hand 
the  farmer  longs  for  the  association  of  his  fellows,  and  many  a  youth  goes 
to  the  city  to  satisfy  this  ache.  The  parts  played  in  rural  sociability  by  the 
Grange  and  later  by  the  Patrons  of  Industry,  reveal  the  welcome  given, 
especially  in  the  earlier  days  of  Canadian  farm  life.  The  writer  of  this 
is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Jabel  Eobinson,  M.P.  The  village  of  Middle- 
march  was  named  by  her  after  the  work  of  the  celebrated  English  writer, 
George  Eliot.     Grangers  all  over  Canada  are  familiar  with  Apple  Grove. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  APPLE  GROVE 


APPLE  GROVE  GRANGE  stands  out 
unique  in  the  history  of  Grange  work 
in  Canada  as  the  one  that  for  thirty- 
seven  years  has  stood  firmly  to  its  prin- 
ciples, not  only  in  prosperity,  but  in 
adversity,  and  has  clung  to  the  faith, 
that  the  farmer  even  more  than  any 
other  class,  needs  organization  and 
social      reunions.         Neither      stormy 


weather  nor  bad  roads  prevented  it  from 
holding  its  regular  meetings,  twice  a 
month  in  all  that  time,  excepting  dur- 
ing the  harvest  season,  and  even  then 
by  vote  of  its  members,  it  has  often  car- 
ried them  on  successfully  through  the 
busiest  season.  The  only  change  was 
the  hour  of  meeting,  which  was  a  half- 
hour  later. 
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This  Grange,  therefore,  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  in  forming  the  habits 
and  controlling  the  thoughts  of  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
in  no  part  of  our  broad  Dominion,  will 
be  found  better  cared  for  farms  and 
homes,  or  a  more  intelligent,  industri- 
ous people  than  those  around  the  tiny 
village  of  Middlemarch,  named  after 
the  celebrated  novel  of  George  Eliot. 

Apple  Grove  Grange  was  organized 
by  Mr.  Stephen  Wade,  at  that  time 
master  of  Elgin  Pioneer  Grange,  Sparta, 
and  later  master  of  Elgin  Division 
Grange  for  three  years,  in  the  Futcher 
school-house,  in  April,  1875,  with 
twelve  charter  members.  The  name 
was  chosen  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  school  had  been  built  in  an  old 
orchard,  and  some  of  the  trees  were 
still  standing.  The  following  clipping 
from  an  old  letter  sent  by  Mr.  Jabel 
Robinson,  January  23,  1878,  to  a  news- 
paper, explains  the  situation  so  aptly 
that  we  venture  to  quote  from  it: 

A   BACK-TO-THE-LAND  CASE. 

Editor  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment : — 
Sir, — Your  request  that  farmers 
will  interest  themselves  enough  to 
send  you  their  thoughts  and  ex- 
periences for  publication  is  the 
only  excuse  I  have  for  these  lines. 
Perhaps  the  reason  I  take  so  much 
interest  in  the  "Chronicles  of  our 
Farm,"  is  that  my  experience  is 
somewhat  of  a  similar  nature.  I 
must  say  that  in  one  particular  I 
have  been  much  more  fortunate 
than  yourself.  I  refer  to  farm- 
ers' meetings.  When  I  moved  out 
of  town  six  years  as;o  I  was  forty 
years  of  age.  For  twenty-six 
years  I  had  scarcely  seen  a  farm. 
If  I  had  you  may  be  sure  I  should 
not  have  bought  this  place  with  a 
very  old  house,  no  cellar,  barn- 
doors off  hinges,  fences  rotting 
down,  and,  although  the  deed 
called  for  200  acres,  at  certain  sea- 
sons fully  one-half  was  under 
water.     But  now,  with  the  excep- 


tion of  the  buildings,  the  place  is 
about  as  we  want  it;  a  Govern- 
ment ditch  and  tiles  have  filled  the 
bill.  The  township  assessor  having 
made  the  discovery,  acted  accord- 
ingly. Working,  eating  and  sleep- 
ing gave  us  great  satisfaction,  but 
we  pined  for  something  else.  What 
was  it?  In  town  we  met  our 
friends.  Here  we  saw  no  one,  not  a 
kindred  spirit  near.  Once  a  week 
we  went  several  miles  to  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Good  Temp- 
lars. The  first  winter  we  got  per- 
mission to  use  the  school-house,  so 
we  started  a  Literary  Society,  with 
the  help  of  the  schoolmaster,  and 
for  two  winters  were  successful. 
Next  came  a  farmers'  club,  which 
broke  down  for  want  of  interest. 
We  gave  up  in  despair,  thought 
seriously  of  selling  and  moving 
back  to  town. 

At  length  we  read  that  the  farm- 
ers around  London  were  organizing 


The  late  Jabel  Robinson,  Ex-M.P.,  who 
attended  the  Dominion  Grange  for  thirty 
years. 
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themselves  in  the  name  of 
Granges.  We  thought'this  our  op- 
portunity. We  called  our  neigh- 
bors together  and  had  enough 
names  subscribed,  all  but  one. 
Rather  than  be  balked  we  paid  for 
one  and  became  Apple  Grove 
Grange.  This  was  nearly  three 
years  ago.  To-day  we  have  nearly 
sixty  members.  The  best  farmers, 
with  their  sons,  wives  or  daugh- 
ters belong.  The  pecuniary  part, 
although  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
spised, we  do  not  consider  the  most 
important  part.  While  other  so- 
cieties teach  our  young  people  the 
theory  of  business,  the  Grange 
gives  practical  lessons.  Many  of 
our  young  men  had  never  spoken 
in  public  since  they  left  school  un- 
til they  joined  the  Grange.  Many 
of  them  are  now  able  to  take  part 
in  a  discussion  equal  to  townsmen 
of  my  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Editor,  we  have  no  less  than 
five  subordinate  Granges  in  this 
township,  and  a  Division  Grange, 
and  my  only  regret  is  that  your  ' 
lot  had  not  been  cast  with  us,  in- 
stead of  in  the  far-famed  county  of 
Wellington. 

BEGAN  37   YEARS  AGO. 

As  seen  by  this  letter,  the  Grange  No. 
166,  in  the  Dominion,  was  now  fairly 
launched,  and  the  first  regular  meeting 
was  held  on  May  25,  1875,  with  worthy 
Master  David  King  in  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
George  Potticary,  secretary,  a  young 
man,  Mr.  Sherman  Freeman,  now  one 
of  the  best  farmers  in  Yarmouth,  was 


The    old    Futeher     school     house     where     the 
Grange   was   first  organized. 


initiated,  making  the  required  number 
to  obtain  the  charter,  and  the  minutes 
of  that  meeting  show  that  arrangements 
were  made  for  paying  a  fraternal  visit 
to  Elgin  Pioneer  Grange,  Sparta,  which 
was  the  first  of  many  happy  reunions 
between  the  farmers  and  their  families 
in  this  country.  Who  can  measure  the 
good  accomplished,  the  life-long  friend- 
ships formed  and  indissoluble  ties 
made  through  this  medium?  For  its 
influence  will  be  as  lasting  as  time  itself, 
and  the  lives  of  the  people  of  this 
county  must  be  better  and  happier,  be- 
cause of  the  broader  outlook  opened  to 
them  at  this  period. 

The    Grange    referred    to    as    Elgin 
Pioneer  was  first  organized  in  March, 


1874, 
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Apple  Grove,  Grange  Hall,  from   the  West. 


the  Temperance  Hall,  at 
in  Yarmouth,  and  was  the 
second  Grange  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. As  many  of  the  first  Pioneers 
lived  on  the  Sparta  Road,  it  was  de- 
cided to  change  its  place  of  meeting, 
and  for  many  years  it  flourished  as  the 
banner  grange.  Two  years  afterwards 
another  was  organized  in  the  same  hall, 
and  called  Union  Grange,  which 
also  made  its  influence  felt  in  that  sec- 
tion. The  charter  members  of  all  these 
Granges  have  nearly  all  passed  away, 
but  their  sturdy  independence  and  fear- 
less honesty  of  thought  still  lives  in 
their  descendants,  and  is  cherished  in 
the  memories  of  those  who  have  taken 
their  places.    These  Granges  from  their 
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inception  started  out  to  educate,  not 
only  their  own  members,  but  the  public 
as  well,  in  agricultural  and  economic 
lines.  The  many  letters  written  for  the 
press  prove  that  the  Grangers  of  Elgin 
did  not  hide  their  light  under  a  bushel. 

The  clause  in  the  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples, which  states  that  we  propose  buy- 
ing together,  selling  together,  and  act- 
ing together  for  our  mutual  protection 
and  advancement  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire, brought  down  the  wrath  of  the 
town  and  country  merchant  upon  the 
order.  All  at  once  the  leaders  found 
themselves  as,  ready  with  the  pen  as 
with  the  plough.  The  effusions  on  both 
sides  would  call  forth  only  an  indulgent 
smile  to-day  whilst  in  the  seventies  of 
the  last  century  they  were  considered 
the  burning  questions  of  the  times. 

By  referring  to  the  minutes  of  Apple 
Grove  Grange,  the  first  discussion  held 
was  on  the  subject  as  to  whether  the 
raising  of  clover  for  seed  was  injurious 
to  the  land.  On  August  19,  1878,  the 
best  variety  of  wheat  to  sow  that  fall 
was  fully  taken  up,  and  at  that  season 


of  the  year,  from  then  to  the  present 
the  same  question  is  discussed,  and  an 
account  of  the  result  generally  finds  its 
way  into  the  city  papers.  Sometimes 
new  and  expensive  varieties  have  been 
purchased,  tested,  and  if  suitable  to  the 
section,  sold  to  the  members  at  market 
prices.  The  reports  from  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  Guelph,  are  carefully 
read,  and  as  many  of  the  members  have 
been  students,  the  importance  and  ac- 
curacy of  their  bulletins  are  well  known. 
This  year  prizes  will  be  given  for  best 
samples  of  wheat. 

A  FREE  FESTIVAL. 

The  first  festival  which  has  since  be- 
come so  famous,  was  held  the  first  Fri- 
day in  December,  1876,  to  the  great  de- 
light of  the  school  children,  who  were 
granted  a  .holiday  that  their  parents 
might  lift  the  seats  and  place  long  tables 
in  their  stead  in  the  old  school-house 
to  be  covered  with  all  the  delicacies, 
that  have  to  be  tasted  to  be  appreciated. 
The  trustees  stipulating  "everything 
must  be  left  as  found."    There  was  no 


Linslade   Farm— the  home  or  the  late  Jabel  Robinson. 
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An  old  apple  tree  over  13  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence still  bearing  good  fruit  on  the 
Robinson   Farm. 

charge  in  those  days,  the  whole  section 
was  invited,  and,  needless  to  say,  the 
building  was  crowded,  although  the 
weather  was  very  unfavorable.  A  re- 
porter from  St.  Thomas  must  have  been 
present,  for  the  next  paper  devoted  two 
columns  to  this  function,  with  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  addresses,  etc.,  under  the 
caption,  "How  the  Members  of  Apple 
Grove  Grange  Rejoiced  in  a  Harvest 
Home." 

"Besides  the  leading  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood  and  their  families,"  says 
this  writeup,  "there  were  present  Messrs. 
Stephen  Wade,  James  Armstrong  and 
Charles  King,  of  the  Sparta  Grange; 
Franklin  Hathaway,  Elias  Long  and  E. 
J.  Steele,  of  Union  Grange ;  Mr.  Haven, 
of  the  Aldborough  Grange ;  G.  E.  Casey, 
M.  P.  Thomas  and  Benjamin  Green,  of 
Union,  and  many  other  prominent  men 
of  the  county.  The  ladies  also  were 
represented,  and  if  good  dress  and 
cheerful  looks  are  a  fair  token  of  pros- 
perity, it  may  with  perfect  safety  be 
said  that  at  least  in  one  section  of  Her 
Majesty's  Dominions  the  influence  of 
the  hard  times  has  not  been  felt." 

The  feast  having  been  disposed  of  to 
the  satisfaction  of  everybody,  although 
it  took  a  good  three  hours  to  do  it,  Mr. 
Jabel  Robinson,  Master  of  the  Grange, 
took  the  chair  and  the  meeting  was  or- 
ganized for  an  entertainment  by  speei'h 
and  music. 


The  pleasure  of  that  first  gathering 
was  enhanced  by  reason  of  an  organ 
borrowed  for  (lie  occasion,  ladies  from 
I  be  town  to  sing  and  a  member  of 
Parliament  to  give  words  of  commenda- 
tion and  approval.  Of  all  that  proud 
and  happy  band  of  speakers,  not  one  is 
left. 

AN    OYSTER   ANNIVERSARY. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  to  be 
prosperous,  a  Grange,  like  a  household, 
must  have  a  home  of  its  own,  and  pre- 
parations were  made  for  owning  and 
building  a  hall.  A  subscription  list 
was  opened  at  once.  A  committee,  with 
Bros.  Jabel  Robinson,  Charles  Jonier, 
William  Yeandle  and  John  Campbell 
■were  appointed  to  secure  a  lot  for  a 
building.  Mr,  Jonier  is  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  this  faithful  and  energetic 
committee,  and  he  still  is  one  of  the 
trustees  of  whom  there  are  three.  The 
annual  meeting  is  always  held  after  the 
election  of  officers  of  the  Grange.  A 
company  was  formed  on  the  joint  stock 
principle,  the  stock  to  be  only  saleable 
and  transferable  to  members  of  the 
order,  which  has  proved  a  wise  regula- 
tion. The  Grange  pays  as  a  rent  the 
taxes  and  insurance,  so  there  is  no  divi- 
dend, excepting  the  happy  conscious- 
ness of  making  others  happier  and 
better.  A  cement  foundation  metal 
roof,  porch  and  comfortable  shed  for 
the  horses  have  since  been  added.  It  is 
built  on  a  lot  donated  by  Mr.  John  Cur- 
tis, and  work  was  commenced  on  the 
building  June  16,  1880,  and  formally 
opened  Thanksgiving  Night,  November 


Off  to   a   Grange   Picnic. 
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A  lane  on   the   Robinson   farm. 

17,  of  the  same  year,  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  a  monster  oyster  sup- 
per. This  was  made  an  annual  event, 
and  the  Grange  oyster  suppers  Thanks- 
giving Night,  called  the  people  together 
from  far  and  near  for  over  twenty  years. 
These  public  events  have  been  discon- 
tinued, owing  to  the  large  membership, 
and  limited  to  members  only.  In  their 
place  a  grand  Harvest  Home  lawn  fete 
which  is  most  enjoyable  and  remunera- 
tive, has  been  held  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Worthy  Master  Mr.  W.  E.  Wardell, 
in  the  early  autumn. 

For  a  few  months  before  moving  into 
the  new  hall,  the  Grange  was  held  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  John  Curtis,  instead  of 
in  the  school-house.  Nearly  all 
the  plans  for  the  building  were  made  on 
the  farm  which  was  to  be  the  perman- 
ent home  of  the  society,  and  a  very  hos- 
pitable hostess  was  found  in  his  ami- 
able wife  who  has  always  been  devoted 
to  the  Grange  and  its  work. 

AIDS  THE  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 

The  Farmers'  Institute  meets  in  the 
hall,  and  the  Grange  takes  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  meetings,  providing  music 
for  the  evening  and  entertaining  the 
lecturers.  More  than  one  speaker  has 
boldly  stated  that  the  Institutes  are  al- 
ways better  attended  and  more  interest- 
ing when  held  in  Grange  districts. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  mottoes,  piano, 
library  and  pictures  would  form  an  in- 
spiration and  make  Middlemarch  one 


of  the  brightest  spots  in  the  circuit. 
Should  either  of  the  lecturers  be  officers 
or  workers  of  the  Dominion  Grange,  a 
reception  is  given  in  his  honor,  when 
the  hearty  hand-shake  and  mutual  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  make  all  feel 
at  home  and  "glad  to  be  there." 

THE  GRANGE  FOREMOST  IN  REFORM. 

Although  every  effort  is  put  forth  to 
develop  the  talents  of  the  people  of  the 
section,  this  Grange  has  always  been 
foremost  in  securing  noted  men  to  give 
addresses  on  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
community.  As  a  result,  much  good 
has  been  accomplished,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered the  centre  of  the  social  and  edu- 
cational power  here.  The  rural  tele- 
phone and  rural  free  mail  delivery  have 
been  successfully  worked  out,  and  now 
the  problem  of  Hydro-Electric  power 
for  farmers  is  being  dealt  with.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Hon.  Adam  Beck,  who  kindly  gave  an 
eloquent  and  instructive  address  on  the 
subject,  the  near  future  will  see  a  great 
change  in  the  matter  of  light  and  power 
in  Southwold.  Where  would  there  be 
a  better  or  more  convenient  place  to 
first  press  the  electric  button  which 
would  illuminate  the  township  than  at 
Middlemarch      Grange     Hall? 

The  Grange  has  striven  to  make  its 
members  better  and  more  loyal  citizens, 
good  agriculturists,  and  above  all,  in 
the  words  of  the  incomparable  ritual, 
"Elevate  the  characters  and  increase  the 
influence  of  all  Patrons  of  Husbandry." 


Wheat  field-  described  in 
Robinson's  letter  of  1878 
under  water. 


the     late     .label 
as     being      half 
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By  Mrs.  Alex.  Cuppage 
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The  Women's  Institutes  will  be  having  open  air  meetings  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  during  the  month  of  July.  Their  method  of  conducting 
these,  the  papers  read,  and  the  discussions  that  ensue,  mark  the  farm 
women  of  Canada  as  superior  in  intellect  to  many  of  the  organizations 
where  the  advantages  are  much  greater.  The  writer  of  this  article  is  an 
influential  member  of  the  Orillia  branch. 


There  is  much  in  environment  of  a 
home;  it  can  either  uplift  or  demoralize. 
Anything  in  the  home  that  may  pro- 
mote insincerity  or  falsehood  should  be 
avoided. 

There  are  homes  with  very  few  com- 
forts, but  what  little  they  have  is  in 
perfect  order,  and  there  is  not  a  room 
in  the  house  too  good  for  her  family. 
Then,  again,  there  is  in  this  fair  Cana- 
dian country  of  ours,  homes  where  the 
front  of  the  house,  "the  parlors,  draw- 
ing rooms,  and  reception  halls"  are  ele- 
gantly furnished.  These  rooms  are  for 
what?  The  passing  "visitors,"  and  no 
members  of  the  family  are  allowed  to 
enter  therein,  only  on  special  occasions. 
Closed  shutters  and  drawn  blinds  are 
after  evidences  of  such  sealed  rooms. 

Now  we  will  pass  on  to  the  private 
apartments  of  this  family.  They  are 
poorly  furnished,  lacking  in  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences,  ana  are  often 
in  an  untidy  condition  from  lack  of 
thought  or  care. 

Children  have  a  remarkable  intui- 
tion, and  are  quick  to  take  in  the  sur- 
roundings. With  an  atmosphere  of 
such  a  home,  the  principle  which  gov- 
erns it,  will  remain  with  them  through 
life. 

Not  only  the  children,  but  the  older 
members  of  the  family  also ;  the  men  in 


particular  are  very  often  influenced  for 
good  or  bad,  by  the  look  of  the  house, 
though  very  often  unconsciously  so.  I 
have  in  my  mind  a  house  that  was  re- 
modeled last  summer,  and  the  rooms 
are  all  bright  and  cheerful,  the  floors 
are  all  stained  and  polished,  with  no 
heavy  carpets  to  lift,  when  houseclean- 
ing  time  comes  round.  Neat  rugs  oc- 
cupy the  centre  of  the  floors.  The  liv- 
ing rooms  are  all  very  attractive,  and 
not  for  the  passing  visitor,  but  for  the 
whole  family. 

A  CHEERFUL  LIVING:  ROOM. 

The  living  room  especially  is  a 
bright,  cheerful  room;  in  this  room 
there  is  a  nice  fireplace  with  a  cheerful 
fire  burning  in  the  evenings.  It  is  here 
the  family  gathers,  the  father  and  sons 
to  read  and  discuss  farm  topics,  and  the 
mother  and  daughter  to  read  and  do 
the  family  mending,  and  discuss  house- 
hold and  neighborhood  affairs.  There 
is  a  good,  large  window  in  this  room, 
and  nice  curtains,  with  some  well  kept 
flowers,  and  some  good  books  to  read; 
nice  easy  chairs,  a  lounge,  a  large  table 
with  which  to  hold  mother's  work 
basket.  Next  to  the  sitting  room  the 
dining  room  should  receive  special  at- 
tention, for  here  also  the  family  meets 
three  times  a  day,  and  a  "good  digestion 
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waits  on  appetite."  This  room  also  must 
be  bright  and  cheerful.  There  should 
be  some  good  pictures  on  the  walls, 
snowy  linen  on  the  table,  a  nice  centre- 
piece with  a  nice,  bright  flower  on  it. 
Then,  with  the  meals  served  up  in  a 
dainty  appetising  manner,  this  room 
is  perfection. 

The  parlor  is  next  in  order  and  it 
should  have  everything  to  harmonise. 
Have  an  artistic  eye  for  this  room.  Get 
some  good  paper  in  some  of  the  soft 
tones  and  have  it  very  nicely  put  on. 
The  pictures  nicely  hung  and  not  too 
high.  Now  have  the  floors  nicely 
varnished  and  polished,  a  nice  rug  in 
the  centre  of  the  floor,  some  nice  easy 
chairs,  a  table  with  a  nice  fern  on  it, 
a  lounge,  and  some  cushions  to  har- 
monize with  your  rug  and  a  musical 
instrument  of  some  kind. 

AIRY  BEDROOMS  NECESSARY. 

Next  come  the  bedrooms.  Have 
them  cheerful  and  bright  and  clean. 
Do  not  put  on  flashy  paper  on  these 
walls;  nervous  children  and  grown 
people  also,  when  sick  in  bed  can  make 
them  into  very  hideous  forms  and  so 
should  large  prints  be  avoided.  It  is 
not  in  keeping  with  refinement  to  pur- 
chase such  style  of  paper  as  there  are  so 
many  soft  tones  in  various  shades.  If 
you  cannot  procure  the  plain  paper  get 
some  with  very  fine  sprays  or  ferns  on. 
Have  some  nice  muslin  curtains  nicely 
stencilled  for  the  windows,  the  floors 
nicely  stained  and  varnished,  a  nice  rug 
on  the  floor,  with  a  table  and  a  rocking 
chair  in  every  room.  Then  if  the  small 
members  of  the  family  choose  to  study 
or  write  alone  they  can  do  so. 

We  must  not  forget  mother's  room. 
Tt  should  be  the  best  in  the  house  for 
the  queen  of  the  home  and  should  be 
the  nicest  room  in  the  house.  I  well 
remember  mother's  room  in  the  dear 


old  home  in  England.  It  is  a  bright, 
beautiful  room,  so  nicely  done  in  blue; 
it  was  to  this  room  we  went  for  counsel 
together,  on  troubles  of  light  or  great 
moment.  And  how  often  now  have  I 
gone  in  memory  to  that  mother's  room 
to  have  retrospect  and  comfort. 

Above  all,  every  farmhouse  should 
have  a  bathroom  with  all  its  convenien- 
ces. What  is  more  refreshing  than  a 
nice  bath  morning  and  evening! 

A   BIG   KITCHEN. 

Last,  but  not  least  by  any  means, 
comes  the  kitchen.  This  room  should 
be  large  and  roomj,  and  have  it  well 
lighted,  with  two  large  windows,  with 
some  nice  curtains  to  come  as  far  as  the 
sash. 

This  room  should  be  planned  with 
modern  conveniences  so  as  to  save 
the  housewife  all  necessary  steps.  Have 
a  large  pantry  with  a  good  sized  cup- 
board built  in  it,  so  that  it  will  hold 
flour  and  bread,  bakeboard  and  other 
utensils  and  a  dumb  waiter.  Have  a 
wash  room  also  off  the  kitchen,  with 
hot  and  cold  water.  Have  a  cup- 
board in  this  room  also,  to  hold  soap 
and  other  necessary  things,  with  a  sta- 
tionary looking  glass  on  the  door. 
Have  a  nice  verandah  around  the 
kitchen  with  a  place  for  vines,  and  a 
verandah  box  for  geraniums.  It  costs 
little  to  make  the  home  attractive  and 
tasteful,  when  one  exercises  good  taste 
and  judgment.  And  the  influences  of 
such  a  home  on  the  character  of  its  in- 
mates cannot  be  estimated.  It  does 
more  than  refining  and  ennobling  the 
character.  It  elevates  the  spirit  and 
virtually  tends  to  righteousness,  which 
elevates  lives  of  the  next  generation. 
More  attention  must  be  paid  to  our  liv- 
ing rooms.  Our  Women's  Institutes 
are  doing  a  good  work  in  this  par- 
ticular. 


IF  I  HAD  A  MILLION! 


By  J.  C.  Knight 


YOU  have  heard  this  expression  per- 
haps a  hundred  times  in  your  life,  and 
you  will  hear  it  numberless  times  before 
you  are  called  from  this  sphere  of  mono- 
polistic money-grabbing  mergers,  perni- 
cious political  perfidy,  and  monstrous 
medical  graft. 

The  Hon.  R.  B.  Bennett,  of  Calgary, 
in  his  several  speeches  in  Eastern  Ca- 
nada, spoke  of  the  intense  feeling  of  un- 
rest in  the  different  western  provinces, 
and  attributed  it  to  immigration  from 
the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom. Possibly  this  is  so,  but  to  the 
people  of  Western  Canada  it  appears 
that  the  farmers  here  are  being  so  edu- 
cated by  non-party  journals  that  they 
have  now  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the 
loan  companies  are  "fleecing"  them, 
that  the  old  cry  of  "I'm  a  Grit,  or  I'm 
a  Tory  because  my  father  was  "belongs 
to  the  era  of  the  dark  ages,  that  the 
Senate  is  nothing  but  a  perpetual  petri- 
fied party-peculiarity  on  a  pedestal,  and 
that  "honor"  in  the  medical  fraternity 
is  synonymous  with  "burying"  the  vic- 
tim of  a  bungling  practitioner  without 
making  the  fact  known  to  the  police 
authorities  who  would  have  the  offender 
indicted  for  murder.  They  also  are 
aware  that  the  farmer  whose  improve- 
ments increase  his  taxes,  should  have, 
if  he  wrere  given  his  rights,  no  more 
taxes  to  pay  than  his  neighbor,  whose 
improvements  are  only  what  can  pos- 
sibly he  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
his  half-hearted  attempt  at  farming. 

When  a  farmer  makes  an  application 
for  a  loan,  he  signs  an  agreement  to  pay 
all  expenses  of  an  inspection  whether 
a  loan  is  made  for  the  amount  applied 
for  or  not.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  a 
farmer  wants  $1,000,  and  the  appraiser 
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for  that  particular  company  only  re- 
commends $700  on  that  particular  piece 
of  property,  if  the  farmer  turns  down 
the  offer,  he  must  pay  what  the  com- 
pany submits  as  "expenses." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  company 
does  not  state  on  the  application  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  "expenses." 
Another  condition  of  the  application  is 
as  follows:  "Where  insurance  is  re- 
quired, the  company  may  effect  the 
same  in  any  insurance  company  selected 
by  them,  and  charge  the  premium  and 
policy  fee  to  me."  This,  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  loans  on  farm  property  are 
only  made  for  from  40  to  50  per  cent, 
of  a  conservative  (or  forced  sale)  valu- 
ation. The  applicant  also  agrees:  "In 
case  of  interest  being  in  arrears,  or  of 
the  breach  of  any  of  the  covenants  con- 
tained in  the  mortgage,  the  company  is 
hereby  authorized  at  any  time  during 
the  currency  of  the  loan,  to  have  a  spe- 
cial inspection  made  of  the  property, 
and  charge  the  cost  of  the  same  to  my 
account  in  their  books."  This  precau- 
tion is  necessary,  because  someone  may 
have  moved  the  land  away  in  the  in- 
terim, an  earthquake  may  have  swal- 
lowed it,  or  the  course  of  a  river  may 
have  changed  so  as  to  cause  it  to  hold 
the  same  position  literally  as  the 
Titanic.  The  valuator  need  not  be  too 
particular  what  hotel  he  elects  to  stay 
at,  whether  he  uses  a  livery  team  or  a 
taxi,  or  as  to  where  he  starts  from  to 
make  the  inspection.  His  company  will 
make  no  kick,  as  the  farmer  pays  the 
bill. 

The  bankers  have  their  representa- 
tives in  Parliament  to  protect  their  in- 
terests, the  manufacturers,  doctors,  mine 
operators,     and    railways,     also,    have 
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theirs,  but  the  farmers  are  sadly  mis- 
represented in  that  "noble"  assembly 
The  "loyalty"  cry,  the  "party"  cry, 
have  so  disrupted  the  farmers'  associa- 
tions and  societies  that  "the  farmers' 
party"  is  a  huge  joke  at  Ottawa  and  the 
provincial  capitals.  Is  it  not  time  for 
the  farmers  to  unite  on  an  issue  and 
vote  for  the  man? 

The  people  send  the  men  whom  they 
have  reason  to  believe  they  have  elected 
to  represent  them  to  Ottawa.  They  vote 
on  certain  bills  which  may  or  may  not 
be  advantageous  to  the  country,  and 
pass  them  approved,  to  our  Supreme 
and  Select  Senate,  who  sit  on  them  and 
deliberate  whether  it  will  help  "our" 
party  at  the  next  election,  to  pass  or 
not  to  pass  these  measures.  Foreign 
countries  are  laughing  at  Canada's  "re- 
sponsible?" Government.  Is  not  our 
Government  a  libel  on  the  word  "repre- 
sentative?" Lloyd-George  emancipated 
the  House  of  Commons  from  the  power 
of  the  Lords.  We  need  another  Lloyd- 
George  in  Canada  to-day.  Our  repre- 
sentatives are  dummies  who  vote  as  they 
are  told  by  their  party  leaders,  and  must 
not  work  independently  on  pain  of  be- 
ing "dropped"  by  the  "machine!" 

Next  to  the  law  profession,  the  medi- 
cal men  have  the  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment. Strange  to  say,  the  average  in- 
dividual is  born  with  a  supreme  confi- 
dence in  the  medical  profession.  Is  it 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  mem- 
bers of  that  association  take  advantage 
of  such  an  opportunity  (which  no  other 
body  of  men  in  the  world  have)  to  prey 


upon  the  human  race  for  such  a  return 
as  they  think  they  will  get  judging 
from  the  appearance  of  the  prospective 
patient?  As  it  is  now,  you  must  call 
a  doctor,  you  must  be  vaccinated,  you 
must  be  operated  upon,  you  must  be  in- 
spected, and  if  the  patient  dies  without 
medical  attendance,  although  you  may 
have  called  in  a  naturopath,  homeopath 
or  other  "path"  doctor,  you  will  be  ar- 
rested for  manslaughter.  In  one  west- 
ern city  at  the  present  time  there  is 
one  firm  of  doctors  of  the  vampire  type, 
who  have  writs  for  damages  issued 
against  them  amounting  to  several 
thousand  dollars,  for  bungling  opera- 
tions. One  doctor  in  the  capital  city 
was  arrested  for  being  drunk  while  per- 
forming an  operation.  How  many 
times  is  the  patient  murdered? 

If  I  had  a  million,  I  would  send  out 
organizers  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver 
to  organize,  say,  The  Independent  Fair 
Play  Society.  Its  object  would  be  to 
eliminate  "partyism"  from  politics,  lo 
elect  only  members  for  the  Legislature 
who  would  form  a  coalition  form  of 
government  only,  and  who  would  put 
the  civil  service  on  a  permanent  non- 
party basis.  The  society  would  have  a 
strong  official  paper,  and  would  support 
other  independent  papers.  The  society 
would  curtail  the  powers  of  the  medical 
societies,  the  manufacturing  trusts,  loan 
companies,  bankers  and  railroads. 
Single  tax,  no  taxes  on  improvements, 
would  be  instituted  all  over  the  Domin- 
ion, and  the  people  would  rule. 


Linking  Up  Saskatchewan's 
Homesteads 

By  W.  A;  Craick 


The  way  the  telephone  has  covered  rural  Ontario  in  the  last  ten  years 
is  marvelous.  Farm  homes  that  seemed  to  be  encrusted  in  conservatism 
have  opened  their  doors  to  this  invention,  which  has  now  become  so  great 
a  necessity  in  our  farm  life.  The  telephone  question  has  been  thoroughly 
thrashed  out  in  all  its  phases  of  ownership  by  Mr.  Dagger  in  past  issues 
of  the  Farmer 's  Magazine.  Saskatchewan  has  developed  a  public  owner- 
ship system  that  is  attracting  much  attention,  and  at  the  request  of 
Farmer's  Magazine  Mr.  Craick  visited  the  province  and  here  gives  his 
impressions. 


IN  placing  the  onus  of  responsibility 
and  management  on  the  people  who 
made  use  of  them,  the  province  of  Sas- 
katchewan showed  itself  exceeding  wise 
in  its  elevator  legislation.  It  avoided 
the  financial  difficulties  with  which 
Manitoba  has  become  entangled,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  saved  the  farmers 
from  those  evils  which  were  bound  to 
ensure  from  a  continuance  of  the  old 
system.  In  short,  co-operation  between 
the  government  and  the  farmers  was  a 
happy  solution  to  a  state  of  affairs  that 
had  to  be  handled  gingerly,  and  the 
success  achieved  by  the  system  was  a 
tribute  to  the  sagacity  of  the  Elevator 
Commission  which  recommended  it. 

But  co-operation  in  elevator  control 
is  not  the  first  example  of  Saskatche- 
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wan's  enterprise  in  this  direction.  Co- 
operation in  the  matter  of  rural  tele- 
phones ante-dates  that  in  initial  eleva- 
tors by  at  least  two  years  and  it  is  not. 
improbable  that  the  happy  way  in  which 
the  telephone  legislation  was  working 
out  at  the  time  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  decision  of  the  Elevator  Com- 
mission. Here,  again  the  Saskatche- 
wan policy  has  stood  out  in  contrast  to 
the  experience  of  Manitoba,  where  the 
state  ownership  of  the  entire  provincial 
phone  system  and  its  operation  by  a 
government  commission,  has  proved  an 
unfortunate  failure  up  to  the  present 
time. 

Saskatchewan's  telephone  system 
stands  divided  sharply  into  two  distinct 
departments.     Trunk  lines  and  urban 
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exchanges  are  owned  directly  by  the 
state  and  are  operated  by  a  department 
of  government,  under  the  authority  of 
a  minister  of  railways,  telegraphs  and 
telephones.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
the  construction,  maintenance  and 
operation  of  these  portions  of  the  pro- 
vincial system  can  be  carried  on  with- 
out loss,  the  tolls  being  adequate  to  cov- 
er expenses.  But  when  it  comes  to  rur- 
al lines,  linking  up  the  scattered  home- 
steads of  the  prairies,  there  is  a  danger 
that  government  ownership  and  oper- 
ation may  result  in  deficits.  To  obviate 
this  a  different  policy  has  been  adopted 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farming  com- 
munity. In  place  of  undertaking  the 
responsibility  of  furnishing  rural  mun- 
icipalities with  means  of  telephonic 
communication,  the  government  has 
put  it  up  to  the  farmers  to  build  and 
operate  their  own  lines.  By  this  means 
the  province  escapes  financial  embarass- 
ment,  while  at  the  same  time  it  lends 
its  assistance  to  those  districts  which 
want  telephones  and  helps  them  to  get 
started. 

The  Rural  Telephone  Act  was  passed 
by  the  provincial  legislature  in  the 
spring  of  1908  and  in  the  month  of 
June  following  the  department  of  tele- 
phones was  organized.  Immediately, 
inquiries  began  to  pour  in  for  informa- 
tion about  the  proposed  system  and  the 
correspondence  on  the  subject  for  four 
months  amounted  to  1,145  letters.  Ex- 
pert advice  and  all  needed  information 
was  supplied,  with  the  result  that 
thirty-one  rural  telephone  companies 
were  organized  and  incorporated  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  department's 
existence. 

The  plan  adopted  was  for  a  group  of 
farmers,  who  must  be  at  least  five  in 
number;  to  apply  for  a  charter  of  in- 
corporation, upon  the  granting  of 
which  they  were  required  to  appoint  a 
board  of  directors,  with  president,  secre- 
tary and  directors,  just  as  with  any 
joint  stock  company.  Some  responsible 
party,  sometimes  the  president,  other 
times  the  secretary,  or  even  a  special 
manager,  was  selected  to  look  after  the 


affairs  of  the  little  company.  Then  the 
department  of  telephones  lent  assist- 
ance to  the  extent  of  supplying  the  poles 
for  the  system  and  furnishing  an  in- 
spector to  oversee  the  work  of  construc- 
tion. Considerable  latitude  is  allowed 
the  individual  companies  in  the  control 
of  their  plant,  though,  of  course,  all  are 
required  to  conform  to  a  certain  general 
standard.  They,  however,  do  their  own 
financing,  and  levy  their  own  charges. 

The  department  looks  upon  each 
business  centre,  whether  village,  town 
or  city,  as  having  territory  tributary  to 
it  for  local  business  purposes.  The  resi- 
dents of  this  territory  will  likely  be 
found  to  be  divided  into  groups  or  com- 
munities from  one  cause  or  another. 
Each  one  of  these  communities  is  en- 
couraged to  own  and  operate  its  own 
system.  The  subscribers  will  all  be  liv- 
ing along  the  route  of  the  convenience ; 
the  supervision  and  upkeep  will  be  bet- 
ter and  the  utility  will  be  operated  as  a 
convenience  and  not  as  a  commercial 
venture.  The  returns  are  not  so  much 
in  dollars  earned  as  in  time  saved.  And 
then  finally,  all  the  small  systems  meet 
on  a  common  switchboard  in  the  village 
where  intercommunication  is  effected. 

Applicants  for  a  system  are  required 
to  fill  out  a  number  of  simple  forms  pro- 
vided by  the  department.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  formal  petition  for  incorpor- 
ation signed  by  five  petitioners ;  the  sec- 
ond, a  memorandum,  containing  pro- 
posed name  of  the  company,  location  of 
office  and  capital ;  the  third,  particulars 
regarding  the  proposed  system  such  as 
the  number  of  miles  of  line  to  be  con- 
structed, number  of  circuits,  number  of 
telephones  on  each  circuit,  estimated 
cost  of  material,  etc. ;  the  fourth,  town- 
ship diagrams  for  making  proposed 
system ;  the  fifth,  a  list  of  stock  subscrib- 
ers, with  the  amount  of  subscription  „ 
paid;  the  sixth,  a  certificate  from  the 
treasurer,  showing  the  amount  of  stock 
subscribed  and  the  amount  paid  in. 

The  department  recommends  the  er- 
ection of  small  systems,  those  consisting 
of  one  or  two  circuits  being  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  cover  all  the  territory  trib- 
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utary  to  a  town  or  trade  centre.  They 
quote  a  price  of  approximately  $100  per 
mile  as  the  cost  of  a  single  circuit  ac- 
commodating ten  subscribers;  one  of 
two  circuits  running  out  in  the  same 
direction,  about  $120  or  $130  a  mile; 
one  of  three  circuits  of  the  same  class, 
about  $140  to  $150  per  mile.  These 
prices  include  the  cost  of  one  instru- 
ment to  the  mile,  which  is  in  accordance 
with  a  regulation  of  the  department 
calling  for  an  average  of  one  subscriber 
for  every  pole  mile  of  line  to  be  con- 
structed. 

Before  the  department  will  deliver 
poles  to  any  company  or  permit  the 
construction  of  the  system,  certain  fin- 
ancial requirements  must  be  compiled 
with.  It  was  at  first  intended  that  a 
cash  deposit  amounting  to  a  total  of  $20 
for  each  pole  mile  should  be  collected 
from  each  subscriber  to  the  stock  of  the 
company  but  in  practice  this  was  found 
difficult  of  application.  At  certain  times 
of  the  year  cash  would  prove  scarce  even 
with  farmers  of  the  best  standing.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  department  does  not  ob- 
serve this  requirement  exactly.  Settle- 
ment in  full,  either  in  cash  or  in  notes, 
must,  however,  be  taken  when  shares  in 
the  company  are  sold.  These  are  de- 
posited in  the  nearest  local  bank.  Then 
the  bank  manager  notifies  the  depart- 
ment of  the  amount  so  deposited  and 
what  he  is  willing  to  advance  to  the 
company  to  proceed  with  the  work.  If 
the  department  considers  the  company 
in  a  position  to  carry  through  the  build- 
ing of  the  system,  the  poles  are  shipped 
and  authorization  given  to  proceed. 

A  number  of  general  regulations  are 
enforced.  For  instance,  lines  must  be 
metallic,  that  is,  two  wires  are  to  be 
used  to  complete  the  circuit,  instead  of 
a  single  wire  and  the  ground.  Lines 
must  be  built  of  No.  12  E.B.B.  iron  wire 
weighing  165  pounds  to  the  mile.  Poles 
must  run  32  to  the  mile.  A  limit  of  ten 
subscribers  to  one  circuit  must  be  ob- 
served. Lines  must  run  on  the  south 
and  west  sides  of  the  road,  only  crossing 
to  the  other  sides  to  avoid  obstruction. 
Lines  must  be  equipped  with  a  standard 
bridging  telephone   arranged  to  allow 


subscribers  to  ring  each  other  and  at 
the  same  time  not  signal  central  ex- 
change. Rural  companies  must  con- 
nect with  one  business  centre  only.  Fin- 
ally no  charge  must  be  made  by  a  rural 
company  for  the  use  of  its  system  in 
transmitting  a  long  distance  message. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  the  placing 
of  responsibility  on  the  users  of  a  sys- 
tem themselves,  relieves  the  govern- 
ment from  heavy  charges.  To  employ 
officials  to  supervise  the  operation  of 
each  company  would  entail  great  ex- 
pense, for  their  salaries  would  have  to 
be  met  out  of  revenue.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  officials  of  the  local  company 
soon  become  expert  enough  to  look  after 
all  the  minor  troubles  that  may  occur 
on  their  lines  and  repairs  are  made  at  a 
mhiimum  of  expense.  All  this  reduces 
the  cost  of  operation  and  adds  to  the 
profits  of  the  company. 

Saskatchewan's  scheme  for  rural  tele- 
phone construction  caught  on  rapidly. 
During  the  first  season  216%  miles  of 
line  were  strung  and  put  into  operation 
and  poles  were  ordered  by  the  depart- 
ment for  seventeen  additional  compan- 
ies. During  the  second  year  forty-five 
companies  were  organized,  representing 
1,156%  miles  of  system  serving  1,164 
subscribers,  or  a  total  of  seventy-six 
companies,  with  2,047^  miles  of  line 
and  2,118  subscribers  served.  The 
third  year,  sixty-six  more  companies 
were  incorporated,  representing  1,209 
pole  miles  of  system  serving  1,223  sub- 
scribers, or  a  total  of  142  companies, 
with  3,346*4  miles  of  line  and  3,435 
subscribers.  The  fourth  year  the  num- 
ber of  new  companies  was  101,  making 
243  rural  :ompanies  since  the  scheme 
was  first  launched.  On  February  28  of 
rhe  present  year,  the  ruial  systems  hud 
5,707  pole  miles  of  line  and  (5.027  sub- 
scribers and  these  figures  are  daily  be- 
ing augmented.  When  one  considers 
that  all  this  has  been  accomplished  in 
less  than  four  years,  the  result  must  be 
gratifying  to  the  men  who  have  engin- 
eered the  project  and  further  must 
prove  that  the  idea  is  meeting  with 
widespread  approval. 
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In  the  meantime  work  on  the  other 
divisions  of  the  provincial  system  has 
been  going  forward  actively.  When  the 
telephone  acts  were  passed  in  1908, 
there  were  three  private  companies 
operating  in  the  province,  the  princi- 
pal one  being  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany and  the  others  the  Saskatchewan 
Company  and  the  Wapella-Harris  Com- 
pany. No  attempt  to  interfere  with 
these  companies  was  made  in  1908.  The 
provincial  department  of  telephones 
set  to  work  independently  and  selected 
routes  for  two  trunk  lines,  one  from 
Antler  to  Regina  and  the  other  from 
Lumsden  to  Saskatoon,  and  let  contracts 
for  their  construction.  At  the  same 
time  four  additional  trunk  lines, 
amounting  to  607  miles,  were  approved. 

In  1909,  however,  it  became  appar- 
ent that,  if  the  provincial  system  was  to 
becgme  a  success,  negotiations  would 
have  to  be  entered  into  to  secure  the 
three  competing  lines.  The  Bell  Com- 
pany was  first  approached.  It  had  at 
the  time  a  system  composed  of  13  ex- 
changes, 20  toll  offices  and  234  pole 
miles  of  line,  not  a  very  extensive  or- 
ganism. This  system  was  successfully 
acquired  on  May  1,  1909,  and  the  price 
paid  was  $368,924.90,  by  no  means  an 
exorbitant  sum.  The  Saskatchewan 
Company  was  next  approached.  This 
system  consisted  of  4  exchanges,  32 
toll  offices  and  258.1  pole  miles  of  line. 
It  was  purchased  by  the  Government  on 
July  1,  for  the  sum  of  $150,586.20.  The 
Wapella-Harris  Company  was  only  a 
small  organization  and  it  only  cost  $1,- 
204.25  to  acquire  it  on  October  1. 

Meanwhile  the  department  had  push- 
ed forward  its  own  programme  of  con- 
struction. By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1909-1910,  it  had  erected  2  exchanges, 
47  toll  offices  and  639.8  pole  miles  of 
line,  which  was  a  greater  total  for  one 
year's  work  than  the  three  private  com- 
panies had  built  during  the  whole  time 
thdy  occupied  the  field.  This  brought 
the  total  provincial  system  on  February 
28,  1910,  up  to  20  exchanges,  100  toll 
offices  and  1,132  pole  miles  of  line.  _ 

During  the  two  years  that  have  since 


elapsed  construction  has  been  carried  on 
extensively.  The  great  influx  of  popu- 
lation, the  rapid  growth  of  the  cities  and 
the  consequent  demand  for  means  of 
communication,  has  led  to  a  greatly  in- 
creased call  for  all  classes  of  connection. 
Not  only  have  the  rural  companies  been 
multiplying  but  the  need  for  more 
trunk  lines  has  kept  the  engineering 
and  construction  departments  busy.  At 
the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  gov- 
ernment system  consisted  of  70  muni- 
cipal exchanges,  184  toll  offices,  and 
2,149  pole  miles  of  long  distance  line. 
The  number  of  stations  or  subscribers 
in  towns  and  cities  was  9,849  all  told, 
an  increase  of  77  per  cent,  within  the 
year.  Add  to  this  the  6,027  rural  sub- 
scribers and  the  total  assumes  quite  re- 
spectable proportions.  All  this  expan- 
sion is  quite  to  be  expected  in  view  of 
the  growth  of  the  population. 

The  Saskatchewan  rural  system  has 
been  a  great  boon  to  the  farmers  on  the 
prairie.  The  great  distances  which 
separate  farm  houses  render  some 
means  of  quick  communication  all  the 
more  necessary,  while  the  short  seasons 
make  it  important  that  the  large  oper- 
ators should  be  in  close  touch  with  the 
towns  and  sources  of  supply.  Then, 
again,  life  on  the  prairies  is  in  a  certain 
sense  lonely  and  anything  that  serves 
to  brighten  the  days  on  the  farm  and 
give  the  people  in  the  farmhouses  an 
outside  interest  is  to     be     commended. 

It  has  many  points  in  its  favor.  The 
assistance  of  the  government  makes  it 
possible  to  carry  out  the  scheme  with- 
out great  cost.  The  farmers  have  the 
management  of  the  enterprise  in  their 
own  hands  and  can  levy  their  own  rates. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  connected  up 
with  the  provincial  system  and  can  en- 
joy all  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  such  union,  being  able  to  com- 
municate direct  from  their  prairie 
homes  to  offices  and  warehouses  in  the 
cities.  In  short,  the  system  combines 
the  advantages  of  both  the  privately- 
owned  and  the  government-owned  util- 
ity and  seems  to  be  an  ideal  arrange- 
ment for  the  purpose. 


1.  A   Cut-leaved    Birch.     2.  Pyramidal   Cedar.     3.  Colorado   Blue   Spruce. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  RASPBERRIES 


By  W.  A;  Kerr 


There  is  perhaps  no  better  authority  on  the  culture  of  raspberries  in 
Canada  than  the  writer  of  this  article.  He  is  a  well-known  Institute  lec- 
turer and  a  practical  nurseryman.  While  varieties  in  this  fruit  will  differ 
in  various  parts  of  Canada,  Mr.  Kerr's  recommendations  will  be  suitable 
for  a  large  part  of  the  country  where  the  climatic  conditions  are  similar 
to  that  existing  at  the  Capital. 


PERHAPS  no  fruit  that  can  be  so  uni- 
versally grown,  and  that  is  so  profitable, 
either  commercially,  or  for  the  family 
use,  is  so  much  neglected  in  cultivation 
as  is  the  raspberry.  True,  we  find  here 
and  there,  a  man  who  has  planted  either 
a  commercial  plantation  or  a  little  plot 
in  the  garden  to  supply  his  family 
needs,  giving  tb°m  intelligent  care  and 


reaping  magnificent  returns.  But  too 
often,  where  raspberries  have  been 
planted,  it  has  been  due  to  the  solicita- 
tion of  an  agent,  and  the  planter  has 
considered  afterwards  that  they  require 
a  great  amount  of  labor,  and  has  usual- 
ly neglected  to  give  them  any,  or  very 
little  care.  The  result  has  been  that  in 
the  case  of  the  sucker  varieties,  such  as 
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Cuthbert,  Marlboro,  King  and  Golden 
Queen,  they  have  soon  become  a  thick- 
et of  puny  canes,  amid  grass  and  weeds, 
which  like  any  other  crop  similarly 
treated  is  not  profitable  from  any  point 
of  view.  In  the  case  of  tip  varieties  like 
Shaffer,  Columbian,  Plum  Parmer  and 
the  black-caps,  the  plants  become  weak- 
ened, many  of  them  die  out,  and  ne- 
glect soon  robs  them  of  their  vigor. 

Raspberries  require  cultivation.  They 
succeed  well  on  any  good  soil,  if  given 
the  proper  care,  but  it  is  not  wise  to 
plant  on  poor  sandy  soil,  or  any  that  is 
likely  to  be  seriously  affected  by 
drought,  nor  do  they  do  well  on  soil 
that  is  not  fairly  well  drained,  either 
naturally,  or  artificially. 

A  rich,  moist,  mellow,  well-drained 
clay  loam  is  preferable. 

VARIETIES  EVERYTHING. 

The  question  of  varieties  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter,  as  it  means  in  the  case 
of  the  commercial  plantation,  the  differ- 
ence between  success  and  failure,  or  in 
other  words,  between  profit  and  loss.  In 
the  case  of  the  home-garden  plot,  it 
means  the  difference  between  delighted 
satisfaction  and  disappointed  disgust. 

In  raspberries  as  in  strawberries,  and 
in  fact  most  all  fruits,  unscrupulous 
men  are  constantly  foisting  upon  a 
long-suffering  public,  worthless  varie- 
ties, that  have  absolutely  no  claim  on 
the  consideration  of  the  planter,  beyond 
the  desire  of  the  propagator  to  make  big 
gain  by  introducing  a  new  variety  at  a 
high  price. 

RASPBERRY  PROMOTERS. 

A  few  years  ago,  we  had  introduced 
the  Loudon  Red  Raspberry,  by  an 
American  nurseryman,  abundantly 
gifted  with  the  power  of  laudation,  and 
in  its  introductory  circular  we  see  the 
cut  of  a  berry,  in  which  is  nestled  a  nest 
of  young  birds,  with  mouths  wide  open 
awaiting  their  food.  We  naturally  in- 
fer from  this  that  the  berry  grows  to 
immense  size,  and  that  it  is  a  firm  good 
shipper.  It  was  also  claimed  that  this 
was  the  greatest  yielder  in  existence.  A 


few  years  has  seen  it  discarded  almost 
entirely. 

Then,  again,  about  six  years  ago,  we 
had  introduced  to  us  one  of  Burbank's 
productions  in  the  form  of  the  Phen- 
ominal.  This  was  claimed  to  be  a  world 
wonder,  growing  several  inches  long, 
and  so  great  a  yielder  and  with  so  many 
other  wonderful  qualities,  that  it  was 
bound  to  drive  all  other  varieties  out  of 
the  market  as  soon  as  it  became  known. 
I  have  known  very  many  people  to  pay 
very  fancy  prices  for  plants  of  this  var- 
iety, but  I  have  never  found  a  man  yet, 
who  has  produced  a  berry  from  them, 
and  it,  like  most  of  the  so-called  Wiz- 
zard  of  Horticulture's  other  productions 
has  dropped  out  of  sight.  Then,  last 
year,  we  had  introduced  another  "Stun- 
ner" from  the  United  States,  in  the  St. 
Regis,  which  was  claimed  would  begin 
fruiting  the  year  it  was  planted,  and 
that  it  would  fruit  all  summer  till  frost. 
It  may  do  so,  but  I  am  prepared  to 
wager  that  the  Herbert  Raspberry,  or- 
iginated by  R.  B.  Whyte,  of  Ottawa, 
and  now  sold  at  a  reasonable  figure  by 
all  reliable  nursery  men  will  yield  more 
fruit  in  two  weeks  from  the  same  num- 
ber of  plants  than  the  St.  Regis  will  in 
six  months,  the  test  to  be  made  on  any 
Government  Experimental  Station  in 
Canada.  I  do  not  wish  to  knock  new 
varieties  of  fruits,  that  have  a  real  value, 
but  we  have  such  numberless  worthless 
introductions,  that  I  would  like  to  see 
our  people  more  careful  about  investing 
in  new  varieties  that  have  not  been 
properly  tested,  and  if  all  originators  of 
new  varieties  would  do  as  did  the  orig- 
inator of  the  Herbert,  there  would  be 
less  disappointment  to  the  planter. 

The  originator  of  the  Herbert  gave  it 
a  thorough  test  in  his  own  garden  in  the 
city  of  Ottawa,  beside  all  the  other  best 
kinds,  for  several  years,  till  fully  satis- 
fied that  it  was  superior  to  any  of  them, 
and  then  he  sent  plants  to  the  Central 
Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  the  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Guelph,  and  the 
Government  Experimental  Station  at 
Geneva,  N.Y.,  where  it  was  tested  for 
six  years  under  all  kinds  in  cultivation. 
Few  people  ever  hear  of  an  originator  of 
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American  Plnm'S  fruiting  in  the  nursery  row. 

fruits  ever  guarding  the  interests  of  the 
general  public  as  did  Mr.  Whyte.  It  is 
pretty  generally  admitted  that,  for  gen- 
eral satisfaction,  it  is  safest  to  plant 
Marlboro  for  early,  Herbert  fcr  medium 
earlv  and  Cuthbert  for  late,  but  the  lat- 
ter is  tender  in  northern  climates  and 
we  find  the  Eaton  a  fairly  satisfactory 
late  variety,  to  grow  for  the  home  gard- 
en, but  not  very  satisfactory  as  a  com- 
mercial berry.  It  colors  red  about  a 
day  before  ripe,  and  hired  pickers  are 
apt  to  pick  them  before  they  are  ripe,  at 
which  stage  they  crumble  very  badly, 
and  much  of  the  berry  is  left  on  the 
stem.  When  fully  ripe,  the  berries  are 
unattractive  in  appearance. 

Some  people  prefer  to  plant  the  pur- 
ple or  cap  varieties  as  they  do  not  spread 
through  the  ground  like  the  sucker  var- 
ieties. Of  this  group,  the  Columbian 
and  Shaffer  are,  perhaps,  the  most  satis- 
factory, but  as  commercial  berries,  they 
are  unattractive  in  color,  and  inferior 
in  flavor,  and  not  nearly  so  salable  as 
the  bright  red  varieties  like  Marlboro  or 
Herbert,  or  even  the  dull  colored  Cuth- 
bert. which  on  account  of  its  shipping 
qualities  is  still  a  favorite  with  many 
planters  in  the  milder  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. But  with  us  at  Ottawa,  it  winter- 
kills so  badly,  that  it  is  not  a  profitable 


variety  to  grow  commercially.  It's 
rather  dull  color  is  also  against  it,  in 
comparison  with  Herbert,  which  is 
bright  and  glossy,  and  most  attractive. 

If  a  person  is  anxious  for  variety,  he 
may  plant  Golden  Queen  in  the  milder 
parts  of  the  country,  or  Bringle  Orange 
in  the  colder,  or  even  Caroline,  but  the 
latter  is  so  small  and  soft,  as  to  be  of 
little  value.  The  purple  varieties,  Shaf- 
fer and  Columbian,  of  which  the  latter 
stands  the  lowest  temperature,  are  good 
yielders  of  large  berries,  but  having  a 
dull  color,  giving  them  the  appearance 
of  having  been  picked  a  long  time,  and 
have  a  somewhat  harsh  flavor,  but  many 
people  like  them  for  canning.  The 
black  varieties  have  a  place  in  the  list, 
being  much  relished  for  using  fresh, 
or  even  carefully  canned.  The  Gibral- 
tar, a  variety  introduced  by  an  Ontario 
grower  a  few  years  ago,  is  quite  hardy, 
and  yields  very  well,  but  the  fruit  does 
not  compare  favorably  with  that  of  the 
Cumberland. 

HOW    TO   PLANT. 

In  setting  raspberries,  it  is  advisable 
to  set  in  long  rows,  so  that  horse  culti- 
vation may  be  carried  on,  on  both  sides 
of  the  row,  thus  minimizing  the  labor 
of  growing  them.  Very  strong  growers 
like  Shaffer  or  Columbian  or  Cumber- 
land give  best  results  when  planted 
about  3%  feet  apart  in  rows  6  feet 
apart,  but  the  red  and  yellow  varieties 
may  be  planted  3  feet  apart  m  rows  5 
feet  apart.  Some  prefer  to  plant  4  feet 
apart  each  way,  so  as  to  cultivate  each 
way,  but  personally,  I  prefer  the  former 
distances.  A  row  of  beans,  peas,  or  roots 
may  be  grown  between  each  two  rows  of 
raspberries  the  first  year,  and  the  rasp- 
berry plantation  may  be  set  in  the 
young  orchard.  I  have  one  set  in  a 
plum  orchard.  The  plums  are  all  the 
Americana  and  Nigra  families,  which, 
perhaps,  some  readers  of  Farmer's 
Magazine  will  laugh  at,  but  I  wish  to 
say  here,  that  Eastern  Ontario  and  simi- 
lar climates  have  spent  many,  many 
thousands  of  dollars  for  Domestic  and 
Japanese  plum  trees,  that  would  have 
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been  much  better  left  at  the  nurseries 
where  they  were  grown.  The  Nigra 
plums  when  grown  properly  are  the  best 
sellers  in  our  market  at  least,  of  any 
plum  in  existence,  and  while  the  Ameri- 
canas  are  thick  and  tough  in  the  skin, 
and  some  of  them  somewhat  bitter  when 
preserved,  yet  we  can  grow  them  suc- 
cessfully in  this  climate. 

Where  a  raspberry  plantation  is  set 
in  the  young  orchard,  it  is  not  well  to 
leave  the  plants  growing  close  to  the 
young  trees  for  many  years,  but  the 
plantation  proper  should  be  good  for  10 
years  if  taken  proper  care  of. 

THE   SETTING   OUT. 

I  use  a  spade  and  two  men  in  setting. 
One  operator  uses  the  spade,  striking  it 
into  the  ground  at  the  proper  distances 
along  the  line  where  the  row  is  to  be 
set,  and  the  operator  inserts  the  roots  of 
the  plants  in  the  hole  made  by  pushing 
the  spade  from  the  person  using  it,  and 
then  drawing  it  towards  him  again, 
and  when  the  roots  of  the  plant  are  in- 
serted in  the  hole  at  the  proper  depth, 
the  spade  is  withdrawn,  and  the  earth 
pressed  firmly  against  the  roots,  using 
the  foot  for  this.  Some  open  furrows 
with  the  plow,  and  set  against  the  land- 
side  of  the  furrow,  but  I  find  it  difficult 
to  get  the  rows  at  equal  distances  in  this 
way,  and  besides  the  plants  are  apt  to  be 
set  in  a  slanting  position,  which  makes 
it  difficult  to  cultivate  close  to  them 
afterwards. 

As  with  all  other  crops,  it  is  well  to 
cultivate  as  soon  as  set,  and  to  continue 
to  cultivate  often,  thus  reducing  the 
amount  of  labor  very  materially,  by 
killing  all  weeds  as  they  peep  through 
the  ground,  and  also  keeping  a  loose 
mulch  of  earth  on  the  top  of  the 
ground,  to  preserve  moisture,  and  to 
permit  of  proper  absorption  of  necess- 
ary gases  from  the  air.  I  prefer  to  cut 
the  canes  back  well  before  setting,  so 
there  will  not  be  much  exhaustion  of 
the  plants'  vitality  maintaining  itself 
the  first  season. 

The  Raspberry  cane  is  bi-ennial, 
grows  up  this  year,  fruits  next  year,  and 


then  dies,  so  as  soon  as  the  fruiting  is 
done,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  out  all  canes 
that  have  fruited,  that  those  remaining 
which  have  come  up  that  year,  may  get 
as  much  light  and  air  as  possible.  We 
allow  only  6  canes  to  grow  from  each 
hill,  keeping  all  others  cut  out  as  we 
would  weeds.  Of  course  with  the  tip 
varieties  like  the  purple  and  blacks, 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  getting  too 
many  strong  canes,  but  there  is  always 
a  difficulty  in  their  case,  of  the  plants 
getting  heaved  up  and  winterkilled, 
thus  making  the  plantation  have  a 
patchy  appearance  without  the  owner  is 
continually  filling  up  such  places. 

I  like  to  sink  a  good  sized  post  at 
each  end  of  the  row,  after  the  planta- 
tion is  well  established,  around  which 
I  put  a  No.  8  galvanized  wire  at  a  height 
of  about  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
stapling  the  wire  on  top  of  pickets  at 
such  distances  as  required  to  hold  the 
wire  at  the  same  height  from  the 
ground,  from  end  to  end  of  the  row.  All 
canes  are  enclosed  in  these  two  wires, 
which  keep  them  from  hanging  out  to 
be  broken  in  the  cultivation,  and  the 
fruiting  canes  are  easily  picked. 

Frequent  cultivation  before  fruiting, 
and  immediately  after  fruiting  is  very 
important,  to  keep  up  a  healthy  growth 
and  to  preserve  a.  good  supply  of  mois- 
ture for  the  fruiting  season.  All  weak 
canes  should  be  kept  cut  out,  and  only 
the  5  or  6  canes  allowed  to  grow  to  each 
hill. 

If  grown  commercially,  it  is  advisable 
to  pick  at  least  every  other  day,  lest 
some  of  the  berries  become  over-ripe, 
and  thus  spoil  the  appearance  of  the 
boxes.  Only  clean,  bright  boxes  and 
crates  should  be  used,  as  old  or  dirty 
boxes  and  crates  cost  the  grower  twice 
as  much  as  the  price  of  new,  clean  ones, 
in  the  lesser  price  he  is  compelled  to 
take  for  his  product.  The  boxes  should 
be  filled  to  slightly  rounded  and  imme- 
diately put  out  of  the  sun  and  heat,  in 
a  shed,  or  under  trees,  and  they  will 
stand  up  much  better  in  the  boxes,  than 
if  exposed  to  sun  and  heat.  If  the  box- 
es are  not  well  filled,  the  settling  caused 
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by  transportation,  makes  them  appear 
slack  and  consequently  do  not  make  the 
must  active  demand.  If  tilled  too  full, 
they  are  bruised  when  packed  into  the 
crates,  and  this  makes  them  look  un- 
attractive. No  culled  berries,  leaves  or 
dirt  should  be  allowed  to  go  into  the 
boxes  under  any  circumstances,  and  if 
hired  pickers  are  employed,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  impose  some  kind  of  penalty  on 
such  bad  practices  as  putting  green  ber- 
ries, leaves  or  other  dirt  into  the  boxes, 
and  a  box  or  two  may  be  turned  out  into 
other  boxes  before  the  eyes  of  the  pick- 
ers occasionally,  to  show  them  that  tab 
is  being  kept  on  their  picking,  and  if 
dishonest  practices  are  discovered,  it  is 
necessary  to  impose  the  penalty  every 
time,  if  one  is  to  be  rid  of  the  trouble. 

As  soon  as  fruiting  is  done,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  cut  out  all  the  canes  that  have 
fruited,  thus  permitting  the  young 
canes  of  that  season's  growth  to  get 
more  light  and  air,  that  they  may  de- 
velop to  stronger,  more  vigorous  canes, 
and  produce  better  crops  of  larger  fruit 
the  next  season. 

FERTILIZATION. 

It  is  well  to  discontinue  cultivation 
by  about  the  first  of  September,  that 
growth  may  stop  and  the  canes  ripen  up 
before  winter.  A  top-dressing  of  manure 
may  be  applied  occasionally,  say  about 
every  second  or  third  year,  by  muzzling 
the  horses,  or  checking  them  up  so  they 
cannot  eat  off  the  canes,  and  if  one  is 
very  careful  to  keep  the  wheels  between 
the  rows,  the  manure  spreader  may  be 
used,  but  it  must  be  done  by  a  very 
careful  driver,  or  enough  canes  will  be 
broken  to  pay  to  spend  the  extra  time 
to  spread  it  on  with  a  wagon.  Commer- 
cial fertilizers  may  be  used.  The  writer 
made  a  test  of  these  last  season.  On  one 
plot  he  put  no  fertilizer  for  two  seasons, 
on  the  next  he  put  a  good  dressing  of 
Phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  and  on 
the  next,  both  the  above  with  potash 
added,  and  although  I  noticed  no  dif- 
ference in  the  growth  or  appearance  of 
the  three  plots  during  the  summer, 
which  was  very    dry,    when    the    wet 


weather  set  in,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer,  a,  very  great  difference  arose  in 
favor  of  the  plot  where  the  potash  had 
been  used,  proving  in  my  mind,  that 
even  on  such  strong  soil  as  mine,  the 
use  of  potash  fertilizer  is  very  profit- 
able, and  if  it  is  impossible  to  use  any 
tiling  better,  I  believe  it  will  pay  well  to 
buy  hardwood  ashes  and  apply  them. 
This  is  simply  broadcasted  along  the 
rows,  and  worked  in  with  the  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  enemies  of  the  raspberry  crop  are 
the  anthracknose  affecting  the  canes, 
causing  them  to  die  off  near  the  ground, 
and  the  rust  of  the  foliage,  but  fortu- 
nately the  varieties  mentioned  are  not 
in  my  experience  very  subject  to  the  lat- 
ter, and  if  closely  watched  the  former 
will  not  be  very  troublesome.  Cutting 
out  and  burning  all  affected  canes,  is 
the  best  preventative,  and  this  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  they  become  affected. 

Two  years  ago,  during  the  severe 
drought  of  midsummer,  the  red  spider 
attacked  the  plantation,  and  this  caused 
me  some  uneasiness  of  mind  as  to  what 
the  future  should  have  in  store  for  it, 
but  I  have  seen  no  trace  of  them  since. 
Last  season  they  attacked  the  plants  in 
the  garden  of  the  originator  of  the  Her- 
bert raspberry,  and  he  became  so 
alarmed  that  he  rooted  out  every  cane 
and  burned  them.  The  attack  is  made 
on  the  foliage,  simply  by  the  tiny  in- 
sects sucking  the  sap  out  of  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves,  causing  them  to  die 
and  drop  off,  but  there  is  not  much 
danger  of  their  attacks  except  in  very 
dry,  hot  weather,  and  a  good  soaking 
rain  or  two  exterminates  them. 

Very  occasionally  a  planter  is 
troubled  with  root-gall  on  his  plants, 
which  saps  their  vitality  till  the  planta- 
tion is  practically  ruined.  To  avoid 
this  trouble,  it  is  well  to  examine  any 
plants  bought  from  any  source  what- 
ever, and  if  trace  of  root-gall  is  found 
on  them  it  is  best  to  either  ship  them 
back  to  the  shippers,  or  consign  them 
to  the  fire  immediately.  If  the  disease 
is  in  the  ground,  it  will  attack  healthy 
plants  when  set  in  it,  and  in  this  case 
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it  is  better  to  root  them  out  entirely 
and  plant  on  new  ground,  if  such  is 
available,  but  if  new  ground  cannot  be 
got,  then  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  a 
close  watch  for  failing  canes,  which 
should  be  dug  out  clean  and  burned 
with  the  adhering  galls. 

Robins  and  orioles  are  sometimes  de- 
structive on  the  fruit,  and  owing  to  the 
good  qualities  of  these  birds,  I  suppose 
it  is  our  duty  to  pay  them  the  toll  they 
take  in  fruit.  These  birds  delight  in 
the  shade  and  protection  of  the  plants, 
and  if  greatly  troubled  with  them,  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  little  dog 
trained  to  chase  them,  and  if  properly 
trained,  he  will  quite  effectually  protect 
the  fruit  from  the  birds. 

PRESERVING  FOR   WINTER. 

It  has  been  our  practice  to  can  all  the 
raspberries  we  put  away  for  winter  use, 
as  we  do  not  care  for  them  when  too 
rich  as  in  preserves.  Our  method  of 
handling  them  in  the  canning  process 
is  as  follows:  The  choicest  berries  are 
picked  fresh,  and  not  too  ripe,  nor  too 
immature.  A  box  of  berries  is  put  into 
a  quart  self  sealer.  The  clothes  boiler 
is  then  put  on  the  stove,  not  over  a  very 
hot  fire.  The  slat  of  a  berry  crate  is 
put  in  the  bottom  so  as  to  keep  the 
sealers  off  the  bottom,  and  eight  sealers 
set  in  this,  and  enough  cold  water  put 
in  the  boiler  to  come  up  near  the  tops 
of  the  sealers.  Then,  six  pounds  of  the 
best  granulated  sugar  is  melted  into  a 
syrup,  and  when  the  water  in  the  boiler 


has  got  quite  warm,  and  the  berries,  in 
consequence,  have  settled  down  consid- 
erably, this  syrup  is  poured  into  the 
sealers  over  the  berries  till  the  sealers 
are  full.  They  are  then  sealed  up  and 
left  sitting  in  the  hot  water  in  the  boiler 
for  a  few  minutes.  Do  not  let  the  water 
come  to  boiling.  They  are  then  set  on 
the  back  of  the  stove  till  the  water  in 
the  boiler  gets  cool,  and  then  when  the 
sealers  are  removed,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  is  room  for  more  syrup  or 
boiling  water  till  running  over,  when 
they  are  sealed  up  tight  and  put  away 
in  a  dark  place,  or  wrapped  with  dark 
paper  to  keep  them  dark  to  preserve  the 
rich  color  of  the  berries. 

Another  good  process  is  to  put  a 
layer  of  berries,  then  a  layer  of  sugar, 
then  a  layer  of  berries  and  another  layer 
of  sugar  into  the  sealers  till  full,  then 
stand  them  into  as  hot  water  as  they 
will  stand,  while  boiling  water  is  poured 
over  them  till  the  sealers  are  as  full  as 
they  will  hold,  using  in  this  case  about 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a 
pound  of  berries.  When  filled  to  over- 
flowing, the  sealers  are  sealed  up  tight, 
and  put  away  as  indicated  above.  To 
get  best  results,  only  fresh,  clean  ber- 
ries should  be  used,  the  sealers  must  be 
as  full  as  they  can  hold,  and  new  rub- 
ber bands  used  and  the  sealers  sealed 
absolutely  tight.  If  treated  in  this  way, 
the  berries  are  just  as  nice  in  mid- 
winter as  when  picked  fresh  from  the 
bushes,  and  a  dish  of  Herberts  thus 
treated  is  "fit  for  a  king." 
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Tlu>  following  article  is  inserted  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  of  use  to 
many  girls  who  have  no  opportunity  of  learning  this  class  of  work.  The 
illustrations  are  all  numbered,  so  that  the  beginner  will  have  little  difficulty 
in  following  the  directions.  Farmer's  Magazine  aims  to  have  in  each  issue 
some  subject  such  as  this  practically  treated  for  the  benefit  of  our  many 
women   readers. 


CROCHET  work  is  not  only  the  most 
popular  but  also  the  easiest,  most  effect- 
ive and  fascinating  form  of  fancy-work, 
says  the  Woman's  Magazine,  and  we  re- 
produce this  lesson  for  the  benefit  of 
those  ladies  who  have  never  tried  it. 

The  best  way  to  "take  the  lesson"  is 
to  procure  a  rather  coarse  crochet  hook 


— No.  4  will  suit — and  a  ball  of  coarse 
crochet  cotton,  and  work  the  stitches 
from  the  illustrations  and  directions. 

The  stitches  shown  here  are  all  used 
in  plain  crochet  work  done  with  cotton 
threads.  There  are  many  other  stitches 
employed  in  working  in  wool,  and  in 
hair-pin  work. 
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Fig.    5 — Another    Form    of 

Double   Crochet. 

Fig.    6— Short    Treble. 

Fig.  7— Ordinary   Treble. 


Fig.   1— Chain   Stitch. 

Fig.     2— Single     Crochet 

Stitch. 

Figs.    3    and    4 — Different 

methods       of       working 

double   crochet   stitch. 


Fig.    9 — Long    Treble    o» 
Double  Treble. 
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Fig.   10— Triple   Treble. 
Pig.  11 — Quadruple  Treble 
Fig.    12— Cluster    or    Pine- 
apple   Stitch. 
Pig.    13— Bullion    Stitch. 


Pig.    14 — Pineapple    Stitch 

and   Double   Crochet. 
Fig.   17 — Round   Picot. 
Fig.    18— Small    Picot. 
Fig.    19— Open    Picot. 
Fig.    20— Looped    Picot. 
Fig.   21— Pieots   and 
Trebles. 


Fig.  22— A   Pretty   Corner. 


For  each  class  of  work,  of  course, 
there  is  a  special  needle,  and  for  cot- 
ton this  should  be  of  fineness  to  match 
the  thread  used.  See  that  there  is  no 
roughness  on  the  inside  of  the  hook, 
and  that  it  is  slightly  curved  on  the 
back,  with  neither  a  straight  nor  too 
sharp  a  point ;  that  with  the  point  some- 
what like  a  blunt  pencil  point  is  best. 

THE  STITCHES. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  chain  stitch  is 
the  foundation  of  crochet  work,  and, 
if  this  is  mastered,  so  as  to  be  able  to  do 
it  evenly  and  quickly,  all  the  other 
stitches,  being  only  variations  of  it,  will 
come  quite  easily. 

THE  CHAIN  STITCH. 

Shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  usual  abbrevi- 
ation for  this  is  ch.    Take  the  hook  in 


the  right  hand,  just  as  you  do  your  pen 
or  pencil  when  about  to  write,  catch  the 
end  of  the  thread  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  where 
it  is  held  while  working.  Carry  the 
thread  across  the  second  finger,  under 
the  third,  and  out  over  the  fourth  fin- 
ger. The  thread  slips  through  the  fin- 
gers when  so  arranged  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, and,  if  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
stitches  very  close,  the  thread  is  some- 
times wound  once  around  the  fourth 
finger  so  as  to  put  a  check  on  its  slip- 
ping too  quickly.  This  is  necessary, 
however,  only  when  the  thread  used  is 
very  fine.  Insert  the  hook  under  the 
thread  from  the  front,  draw  the  thread 
back  and  twist  it  around  so  as  to  form  a 
crossed  loop;  catch  this  loop  tightly 
with  the  fingers  which  hold  the  thread 
just  where  it  crosses,  keeping  the  loop 
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up  on  the  needle,  twist  the  hook  out- 
wards and  bring  it  to  the  inside  of  the 
thread,  insert  it  under  the  thread  and 
draw  the  loop  through  the  loop  on  the 
needle.  This  is  the  entire  stitch,  and  a 
little  practice  will  enable  anyone  to  be- 
come perfect  at  it. 

The  succession  of  chain  stitches  is 
formed  by  looping  the  (bread  through 
the  loop  on  the  needle.  Allow  the  chain 
stitches  as  they  are  formed  to  depend 
from  the  fingers,  moving  the  fingers  for- 
ward on  the  stitches  as  they  increase, 
and  always  holding  the  thread  evenly 
over  the  fingers.  Do  not  pull  the  stitch- 
es too  tight,  but  make  them  as  uniform 
in  size  as  possible. 

DOUBLE   CROCHET   STITCH. 

Fig.  2.  Usual  abbreviation  sc.  This 
stitch  is  used  principally  for  fastening 
purposes,  and,  where  necessary,  to  reach 
a  point  in  the  work  a  small  distance 
from  where  the  thread  is  fastened,  this 
stitch  is  worked  over  the  intervening 
stitches,  and  is  then  called  "slip  stitch." 

Insert  the  hook  through  the  edge  of 
the  stitch  below,  hook  the  thread 
through  the  stitch  and  through  the  loop 
on  the  needle  at  the  same  time. 

DOUBLE   CROCHET  STITCH. 

Figs.  3,  4  and  5.  Abbreviation  d  c.  In 
Fig.  3  you  insert  the  hook  under  the 
top  of  the  stitch  below,  taking  up  the 
two  threads  which  form  a  kind  of  chain 
stitch  on  the  top  of  every  double  stitch, 
draw  the  thread  through,  insert  the 
hook  under  the  thread  and  draw  up  a 
a  loop:  pull  this  loop  through  the  two 
on  the  needle.  In  Fig.  4  only  one  of 
the  top  threads  is  taken  on  the  hook 
when  inserting  through  the  stitch  be- 
low, and  that  is  the  part  that  lies  on  top 
next  to  the  thumb.  In  Fig.  5  the  por- 
tion of  the  top  stitch  taken  up  is  that 
which  lies  next  the  forefinger,  other- 
wise the  lower  portion  of  the  chain 
stitch.  By  taking  this  stitch  through- 
out a  pretty  "ribbed"  effect  is  obtained. 

TREBLE   STITCH. 

Of  this  there  are  many  varieties.  Fig. 
6  is  the  short  treble ;  abbreviation"  sh  tr. 


At  the  turning  of  a  row  in  this  stitch 
you  make  2  ch,  which  stands  for  a  short 
treble  when  counting  the  stitches.  In- 
sert the  hook  under  the  thread,  and  al- 
low the  loop  to  lie  across  it,  now  insert 
the  book  through  the  top  of  the  stitch 
below  and  draw  out  a  loop,  turn  the 
I  bread  again  over  the  hook  and  pull 
this  loop  through  the  three  on  the  nee- 
dle. _ 

Fig.  7  shows  the  ordinary  form  of 
treble  stitch ;  abbreviation  tr.  Here  you 
wind  the  thread  once  round  the  needle 
exactly  as  in  the  last  stitch,  and  then 
insert  through  the  next  stitch,  pull  the 
loop  through,  thread  over  the  needle, 
and  through  two  loops  on  the  needle, 
then  thread  over  the  needle  again  and 
through  the  remaining  two  loops  on  the 
needle. 

Fig.  8  is  the  treble  stitch  in  "ribbed" 
effect ;  this  is  obtained  by  inserting  the 
hook  through  that  portion  of  the  stitch 
below  which  lies  next  the  forefinger  of 
the  left  hand,  just  as  in  the  "ribbed" 
double  stitch. 

Long  treble,  sometimes  called  double 
treble,  is  shown  in  Fig.  9;  abbreviation 
1  tr.  In  this  stich  you  wind  the  thread 
twice  around  the  needle  before  inserting 
it  through  the  stitch  below,  then  work 
off  the  loops,  two  at  a  time,  just  as  in 
the  treble  stitch. 

Triple  treble,  as  in  Fig.  10,  is  made 
by  winding  the  thread  three  times 
around  the  needle  before  inserting  in 
the  stitch  below,  then  working  off  the 
loops  two  at  a  time  as  in  all  treble  stitch- 
es. 

Quadruple  treble,  Fig.  11,  is  where 
the  thread  is  wound  four  times  around 
the  needle  in  the  same  place  as  the  pre- 
ceding. Trebles  seldom  exceed  the 
quadruple,  but  if  necessary  they  can  be 
carried  to  any  length  in  the  same  way. 

CLUSTER    OR    TINEAPPLE    STITCH. 

Fig.  12  This  is  often  seen  on  squares 
for  bedspreads,  chair-covers,  etc.;  it  is 
formed  thus:  *thread  over  the  needle, 
insert  the  hook  through  the  stitch  be- 
low, draw  out  the  loop,  *  and  repeat 
through  same  stitch  below  three  times 
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more.  Keep  the  loops  even  and  some- 
what loose  on  the  needle.  It  will  be 
seen  that  there  are  8  loops  on  the  needle 
as  well  as  the  first  loop,  thread  over  the 
needle  and  draw  it  through  the  8  loops, 
thread  over  the  needle  and  through  the 
two  loops  on  the  needle. 

BULLION  STITCH. 

Fig.  13.  Begin  a  row  by  making  5 
chain  stitches,  now  wind  the  thread 
evenly  but  loosely  around  the  upper  or 
thicker  portion  of  the  needle.  Hold  the 
thread  here  with  the  middle  finger  of 
the  right  hand  and  wind  the  thread 
around  about  ten  times,  keep  all  in 
place  with  the  finger  while  doing  so,  in- 
sert the  hook  through  the  stitch  below 
and  draw  out  a  loop,  thread  over  the 
needle  and  draw  this  loop  through  all 
the  loops  on  the  needle,  make  a  chain 
stitch  and  repeat  the  stitch  by  winding 
the  thread  over  as  before,  fastening  to 
the  next  second  stitch  in  the  row  below. 

PINEAPPLE    STITCH. 

Fig.  14.  This  is  often  worked  on  a 
motif  to  form  a  raised  dot.  This  is 
done  in  the  fourth  row  of  double  cro- 
chet, and  the  loops  as  described  for  Fig. 
12  are  put  through  the  stitches  in  the 
second  row  immediately  below  the 
stitch  where  the  dot  is  being  formed. 

THE    MALTESE    LOOP. 

Fig.  15.  This  is  extensively  used  in 
Maltese  crochet.  Commence  with  *  6 
ch.  thread  over  the  needle  three  times, 
insert  the  hook  through  the  first  chain 
and  drawing  the  thread  through  work 
off  the  loops  two  at  a  time,  retaining  the 
last  on  the  hook ;  thread  over  the  needle 
three  times  again,  insert  through  the 
same  first  chain  as  the  last  stitch,  draw 
out  the  loop  and  work  off  the  loops  as 
before,  finally  drawing  through  all  the 
remaining  loops  on  the  needle,  then 
make  1  chain  and  repeat  from  *.  Fasten 
these  two  groups  of  trebles,  which  form 
the  Maltese  loop,  with  a  double  stitch 
to  the  next  fourth  chain  or  other  stitch 
and  repeat  the  loop.  At  each  turning 
three  groups  of  trebles    are    necessary, 


and  the  second  and  succeeding  rows  are 
fastened  to  the  centre  of  the  loop  below. 


FILET    CROCHET. 

Fig.  16.  This  is  composed  of  a 
groundwork  of  square  meshes.  Each 
square  is  formed  of  2  chain  stitches 
with  a  treble  at  each  side. 

PICOT  EDGINGS. 

These  are  shown  in  Figs.  17,  18,  19, 
20  and  21.  Fig.  17  shows  the  round 
picot  formed  on  5  chain,  1  treble  into 
the  second  and  first  chain. 

Fig.  18  is  the  small  picot,  *  7  ch,  1 
double  through  the  fifth  chain,  *  repeat. 

Fig.  19  is  the  open  picot  where  a 
treble  stitch  is  used  instead  of  the 
double. 

Fig.  20  is  the  looped  picot  where  the 
chain  stitches  are  turned  downwards 
and  to  the  left,  then  fastened  to  the 
third  chain  with  a  single  stitch. 

Fig.  21  shows  an  edging  of  trebles 
with  picots.  Make  a  treble  through  the 
edge,  *  6  chain,  form  five  of  these  into 
a  small  picot,  1  chain,  1  treble  into  sec- 


'.    Treble    Stitch    on    the       hook. 


Double     Stitch     on     the     hook. 
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Fig.  15 — Maltese  Loop. 
Fig.   16— Filet  Crochet. 

ond  next  chain  of  foundation,  and  re- 
peat from*. 

A   PRETTY   CORNER. 

Fig.  22  shows  the  method  of  form- 
ing a  corner  for  a  simple  edging  suit- 
able for  a  tray-cloth  border,  or  if  work- 
ed with  very  fine  thread  for  a  handker- 
chief border. 

Make  a  length  of  chain  stitches  suffi- 
cient to  go  round  a  tray-cloth  or  hand- 


kerchief and  allow  about  two  inches 
over  for  "fulling."  Mark  the  four  corn- 
ers evenly,  then  put  in  the 

1st  Row. — 2  ch  1  tr  into  every  third 
chain,  putting  3  tr  with  the  chains  be- 
tween them  into  each  corner. 

2nd  Row. — 2  double  stitches  into 
each  space. 

3rd  Row. — Commencing  at  the  treble 
to  the  right  of  the  three  into  the  corner, 
9  ch,  5  1  tr  into  the  centre  of  the  3  tr 
at  the  corner,  with  3  ch  between  the 
trebles  9  ch  1  d  c  into  the  stitch  over 
next  treble  beyond  the  corner,  repeat 
from  all  round,  putting  the  trebles  into 
the  stitch  on  the  centre  of  the  space 
after  the  next  treble  below  and  fasten- 
ing the  9  ch  to  the  stitch  over  the  sec- 
ond next  treble. 

4th  Row. — 10  d  c  over  each  9  ch,  and 
4  d  c  into  each  other  space. 

5th  Row. — 2  tr  into  the  top  of  each 
long  treble  with  3  ch  between  the 
groups,  except  between  the  mitres  where 
the  chains  are  omitted. 

Qth  Row. — Into  each  space  put  1  d  c, 
1  sh  tr,  2  tr  with  a  small  5th  picot  form- 
ed over  the  last  treble,  1  tr,  lsh  tr.  1  dc. 

Finish  the  inner  side  with  a  row  of 
double  crochet  worked  closely  into  each 
space. 


MAKING     LOVE 


Oh,  the  best  and  brightest  playtime  is  the  merry,  merry  hay-time 
With  the  summer  green  below  us  and  the  summer  blue  above, 
When  the  lanes  are  full  of  posies  and  the  garden  full  of  roses 
And  the  bees  are  making  honey  and  the  birds  are  making  lovei 

And  it  seems  a  dreadful  pity  to  be  shut  up  in  the  city, 
Dingy  pavements  all  below  and  dreary  chimney-pots  above; 
When  the  day  is  sweet  and  sunny,  to  be  merely  making  money 
When  the  woods  are  making  music  and  the  world  is  making  love ! 
Oh,  the  best  and  brightest  playtime  is  the  merry,  merry  hay-time 
With  the  summer  green  below  us  and  the  summer  blue  above ; 
And  I  wish  we  were  together,  all  this  gay  and  golden  weather, 
Making  hay,  and,  while  the  sun  shines,  little  sweetheart,  making 
love ! 

— Helen  Taylor  in  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 


PSYCHE  AND  THE  PSKYSCRAPER 


By  O.  Henry 


IF  YOU  are  a  philosopher  you  can  do 
this  thing:  you  can  go  to  the  top  of  a 
high  building,  look  down  upon  your 
fellow-men  300  feet  below,  and  despise 
them  as  insects.  Like  the  irresponsible 
black  waterbugs  on  summer  ponds,  they 
crawl  and  circle  and  hustle  about  idioti- 
cally without  aim  or  purpose.  They 
do  not  even  move  with  the  admirable 
intelligence  of  ants,  for  ants  always 
know  when  they  are  going  home.  The 
ant  is  of  a  slowly  station,  but  he  will 
often  reach  home  and  get  his  slippers 
on  while  you  are  left  at  your  elevated 
station. 

Man,  then,  to  the  housetopped  philo- 
sopher, appears  to  be  but  a  creeping, 
contemptible  beetle.  Brokers,  poets, 
millionaires,  bootblacks,  beauties,  hod- 
carriers  and  politicians  become  little 
black  specks  dodging  bigger  black 
specks  in  streets  no  wider  than  your 
thumb.  i 

From  this  high  view  the  city  itself 
becomes  degraded  to  an  unintelligible 
mass  of  distorted  buildings  and  impos- 
sible perspectives;  the  revered  ocean  is 
a  duck  pond ;  the  earth  itself  a  lost  golf 
ball.  All  the  minutiae  of  life  are  gone. 
The  philosopher  gazes  into  the  infinite 
heavens  above  him,  and  allows  his  soul 
to  expand  to  the  influence  of  his  new 
view.  He  feels  that  he  is  the  heir  to 
Eternity  and  the  child  of  Time.  Space, 
too,  should  be  his  by  the  right  of  his 
immortal  heritage,  and  he  thrills  at  the 
thought  that  some  day  his  kind  shall 
traverse  those  mysterious  aerial  roads 
between  planet  and  planet.  The  tiny 
world  beneath  his  feet  upon  which  this 
towering  structure  of  steel  rests  as  a 
speck  of  dust  upon  a  Himalayan  moun- 
tain— it  is  but  one  of  a  countless  num- 
ber of  such  whirling  atoms.    What  are 


the  ambitions,  the  achievements,  the 
paltry  conquests  and  loves  of  those  rest- 
less black  insects  below  compared  with 
the  serene  and  awful  immensity  of  the 
universe  that  lies  above  and  around 
their  insignificant  city? 

It  is  guaranteed  that  the  philosopher 
will  have  these  thoughts.  They  have 
been  expressly  compiled  from  the  philo- 
sophies of  the  world  and  set  down  with 
the  proper  interrogation  point  at  the 
end  of  them  to  represent  the  invari- 
able musings  of  deep  thinkers  on  high 
places.  And  when  the  philosopher 
takes  the  elevator  down  his  mind  i° 
broader,  his  heart  is  at  peace,  and  hi° 
conception  of  the  cosmogony  of  crea- 
tion is  as  wide  as  the  buckle  of  Orion '« 
summer  belt. 

But  if  your  name  happened  to  be 
Daisy,  and  you  worked  in  an  Eighth 
Avenue  candy  store  and  lived  in  a  little 
cold  hall  bedroom,  five  feet  by  eight, 
and  earned  $6  per  week,  and  ate  ten- 
cent  lunches  and  were  nineteen  years 
old,  and  got  up  at  6.30  and  worked  till 
9,  and  never  had  studied  philosophy, 
maybe  things  wouldn't  look  that  way 
to  you  from  the  top  of  a  skyscraper. 

Two  sighed  for  the  hand  of  Daisy, 
the  unphilosophical.  One  was  Joe,  who 
kept  the  smallest  store  in  New  York. 
It  was  about  the  size  of  a  tool-box  of 
the  D.  P.  W.,  and  was  stuck  like  a 
swallow's  nest  against  a  corner  of  a 
down-town  skyscraper.  Its  stock  con- 
sisted of  fruit,  candies,  newspapers,  song 
books,  cigarettes,  and  lemonade  in  sea- 
son. When  stern  winter  shook  his  con- 
gealed locks  and  Joe  had  to  move  him- 
self and  the  fruit  inside,  there  was  ex- 
actly room  in  the  store  for  the  pro- 
prietor, his  wares,  a  stove  the  size  of  a 
vinegar  cruet,  and  one  customer. 
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Joe  was  Got  of  the  nation  that  keeps 
ns  forever  in  a  furore  with  fugues  and 
fruit.  He  was  a  capable  American 
youth  who  was  laying  by  money,  and 
wanted  Daisy  to  help  him  spend  it. 
Three  times  he  had  asked  her. 

"I  got  money  saved  up,  Daisy,"  was 
his  love  song;  "and  you  know  how  bad 
T  want  you.  That  store  of  mine  ain't 
very  big,  but " 

"Oh,  ain't  it?"  would  be  the  anti- 
phony  of  the  unphilosophical  one. 
"Why,  I  heard  Wanamaker's  was  try- 
ing to  get  you  to  sublet  part  of  your 
floor  space  to  them  for  next  year." 

Daisy  passed  Joe's  corner  every 
morning  and  evening. 

"Hello,  Two-by-Four!"  was  her  usual 
greeting.  "Seems  to  me  your  store 
looks  emptier.  You  must  have  sold  a 
package  of  chewing  gum." 

"Ain't  much  room  in  here,  sure," 
Joe  would  answer,  with  his  slow  grin, 
"except  for  you,  Daise.  Me  and  the 
store  are  waitin'  for  you  whenever  you'll 
take  us.  Don't  you  think  you  might 
before  long?" 

"Store!" — a  fine  scorn  was  expressed 
by  Daisy's  uptilted  nose — "sardine  box  I 
Waitin'  for  me,  you  say?  Gee!  you'd 
have  to  throw  out  about  a  hundred 
pounds  of  candy  before  I  could  get  in- 
side of  it,  Joe." 

"I  wouldn't  mind  an  even  swap  like 
that,"  said  Joe,  complimentary. 

Daisy's  existence  was  limited  in  every 
way.  She  had  to  walk  sideways  be- 
tween the  counter  and  the  shelves  in 
the  candy  store.  In  her  own  hall  bed- 
room coziness  had  been  carried  close  to 
cohesiveness.  The  walls  were  so  near 
to  one  another  that  the  paper  on  them 
made  a  perfect  Babel  of  noise.  She 
could  light  the  gas  with  one  hand  and 
close  the  door  with  the  other  without 
taking  her  eyes  off  the  reflection  of  her 
brown  pompadour  in  the  mirror.  She 
had  Joe's  picture  in  a  gilt  frame  on  the 
dresser,  and  sometimes — but  her  next 
thought  would  always  be  of  Joe's  funny 
little  store  tacked  like  a  soap  box  to 
the  corner  of  that  great  building,  and 


away  would  go  her  sentiment  in  a 
breeze  of  laughter. 

Daisy's  other  suitor  followed  Joe  by 
several  months.  He  came  to  board  in 
the  house  where  she  lived.  His  name 
was  Dabster,  and  he  was  a  philosopher. 
Though  young,  attainments  stood  out 
upon  him  like  continental  labels  on  a 
Passaic  (N.  J.)  suit-case.  Knowledge 
he  had  kidnapped  from  cyclopedias  and 
handbooks  of  useful  information ;  but 
as  for  wisdom,  when  she  passed  he  was 
left  sniffing  in  the  road  without  so 
much  as  the  number  of  her  motor  car. 
He  could  and  would  tell  you  the  pro- 
portion of  water  and  muscle-making 
properties  of  peas  and  veal,  the  shortest 
verse  in  the  Bible,  the  number  of 
pounds  of  shingle  nails  required  to 
fasten  256  shingles  laid  four  inches  to 
the  weather,  the  population  of  Kanka- 
kee, 111.,  the  theories  of  Spinoza,  the 
name  of  Mr.  H.  McKay  Twombly's 
second  hall  footman,  the  length  of  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel,  the  best  time  to  set  a 
hen,  the  salary  of  the  railway  post-office 
messenger  between  Driftwood  and  Red 
Bank  Furnace,  Pa.,  and  the  number  of 
bones  in  the  foreleg  of  a  cat. 

This  weight  of  learning  was  no 
handicap  to  Dabster.  His  statistics 
were  the  sprigs  of  parsley  with  which 
he  garnished  the  feast  of  small  talk  that 
he  would  set  before  you  if  he  conceived 
that  to  be  your  taste.  And  again  he 
used  them  as  breastworks  in  foraging 
at  the  boarding-house.  Firing  at  you 
a  volley  of  figures  concerning  the 
weight  of  a  lineal  foot  of  bar-iron  5  x 
23/4  inches,  and  the  average  annual 
rainfall  at  Fort  Snelling,  Minn.,  he 
would  transfix  with  his  fork  the  best 
piece  of  chicken  on  the  dish  while  you 
were  trying  to  rally  sufficiently  to  ask 
him  weakly  why  does  a  hen  cross  the 
road. 

Thus,  brightly  armed,  and  further 
equipped  with  a  measure  of  good  looks, 
of  a  hair-oily,  shopping-di3trict-at-three- 
in-the-afternoon  kind,  it  seems  that  Joe, 
of  the  Lilliputian  emporium,  had  a 
rival  worthy  of  his  steel.  But  Joe  car- 
ried no  steel.      There    wouldn't    have 
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been  room  in  his  store  to  draw  it  if  he 
had. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  about  four 
o'clock,  Daisy  and  Mr.  Dabster  stopped 
before  Joe's  booth.  Dabster  wore  a  silk 
hat,  and — well,  Daisy  was  a  woman, 
and  that  hat  had  no  chance  to  get  back 
in  its  box  until  Joe  had  seen  it.  A  stick 
of  pineapple  chewing  gum  was  the 
ostensible  object  of  the  call.  Joe  sup- 
plied it  through  the  open  side  of  his 
store.  He  did  not  pale  or  falter  at  sight 
of  the  hat. 

"Mr.  Dabster's  going  to  take  me  on 
top  of  the  building  to  observe  the  view," 
said  Daisy,  after  she  had  introduced  her 
admirers.  "I  never  was  on  a  sky- 
scraper. I  guess  it  must  be  awful  nice 
and  funny  up  there." 

"H'm !"  said  Joe. 

"The  panorama,"  said  Mr.  Dabster, 
"exposed  to  the  gaze  from  the  top  of  a 
lofty  building  is  not  only  sublime,  but 
instructive.  Miss  Daisy  has  a  decided 
pleasure  in  store  for  her." 

"It's  windy  up  there,  too,  as  well  as 
here,"  said  Joe.  "Are  you  dressed 
warm  enough,  Daise?" 

"Sure  thing!  I'm  all  lined,"  said 
Daisy,  smiling  slyly  at  his  clouded 
brow.  "You  look  just  like  a  mummy 
in  a  case,  Joe.  Ain't  you  just  put  in 
an  invoice  of  a  pint  of  peanuts  or  an- 
other apple?  Your  store  looks  awful 
overstocked." 

Daisy  giggled  at  her  favorite  joke; 
and  Joe  had  to  smile  with  her. 

"Your  quarters  are  somewhat  limited, 
Mr. — er — er,"  remarked  Dabster,  "in 
comparison  with  the  size  of  this  build- 
ing. I  understand  the  area  of  its  side 
to  be  about  340  by  100  feet.  That 
would  make  you  occupy  a  proportionate 
space  as  if  half  of  Beloochistan  were 
placed  upon  a  territory  as  large  as  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, with  the  Province  of  Ontario  and 
Belgium  added." 

"Is  that  so,  sport?"  said  Joe,  genial- 
ly. "You  are  Weisenheimer  on  figures, 
all  right.  How  many  square  pounds  of 
baled  hay  do  you  think  a  jackass  could 
eat  if  he  stopped  brayin'  long  enough  to 


keep  still  a  minute  and  five  eighths?" 

A  few  minutes  later  Daisy  and  Mr. 
Dabster  stepped  from  an  elevator  to  the 
top  floor  of  the  skyscraper.  Then  up 
a  short,  steep  stairway  and  out  upon 
the  roof.  Dabster  led  her  to  the  para- 
pet so  she  could  look  down  at  the  black 
dots  moving  in  the  street  below. 

"What  are  they?"  she  asked,  trembl- 
ing. She  had  never  before  been  on  a 
height  like  this  before. 

And  then  Dabster  must  needs  play 
the  philosopher  on  the  tower,  and  con- 
duct her  soul  forth  to  meet  the  immen- 
sity of  space. 

"Bipeds,"  he  said,  solemnly.  "See 
what  they  become  even  at  the  small  ele- 
vation of  340  feet — mere  crawling  in- 
sects going  to  and  fro  at  random." 

"Oh,  they  ain't  anything  of  the 
kind,"  exclaimed  Daisy,  suddenly — 
"they're  folks!  I  saw  an  automobile. 
Oh,  gee!  are  we  that  hiq;h  up?" 

"Walk  over  this  way,"  said  Dabster. 

He  showed  her  the  great  city  lying 
like  an  orderly  array  of  toys  far  below, 
starred  here  and  there,  early  as  it  was, 
by  the  first  beacon  lights  of  the  winter 
afternoon.  And  then  the  bay  and  sea 
to  the  south  and  east  vanishing  mys- 
teriously into  the  sky. 

"I  don't  like  it,"  declared  Daisy,  with 
troubled  blue  eyes.    "Say  we  go  down." 

But  the  philosopher  was  not  to  be 
denied  his  opportunity.  He  would  let 
her  behold  the  grandeur  of  his  mind, 
the  half-nelson  he  had  on  the  infinite, 
and  the  memory  he  had  for  statistics. 
And  then  she  would  nevermore  be  con- 
tent to  buy  chewing  gum  at  the  smallest 
store  in  New  York.  And  so  he  began 
to  prate  of  the  smallness  of  human  af- 
fairs, and  how  that  even  so  slight  a  re- 
moval from  earth  made  man  and  his 
works  look  like  the  tenth  part  of  a 
dollar  thrice  computed.  And  that  one 
should  consider  the  sidereal  system  and 
the  maxims  of  Epictetus  and  be  com- 
forted. 

"You  don't  carry  me  with  you,"  said 
Daisy.  "Say,  I  think  it's  awful  to  be 
up  so  high  that  folks  look  like  fleas. 
One  of  them  we  saw  might  have  been 
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Joe.  Why,  Jiminy!  we  might  as  well 
be  in  New  Jersey  I  Say,  I'm  afraid  up 
here!" 

The  philosopher  smiled  fatuously. 

"The  earth,"  said  he,  "is  itself  only 
as  a  grain  of  wheat  in  space.  Look  up 
there/' 

Daisy  gazed  upward  apprehensively. 
The  short  day  was  spent  and  the  stars 
were  coming  out  above. 

"Yonder  star,"  said  Dabster,  "is 
Venus,  the  evening  star.  She  is  66,- 
000,000  miles  from  the'  sun." 

"Fudge!"  said  Daisy,  with  a  brief 
flash  of  spirit,  "where  do  you  think  I 
come  from — Brooklyn  ?  Susie  Price,  in 
our  store — her  brother  sent  her  a  ticket 
to  go  to  San  Francisco — that's  only 
three  thousand  miles." 

The  philosopher  smiled  indulgently, 

"Our  world,"  he  said,  "is  91,000,000 
miles  from  the  sun.  There  are  eighteen 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude  that  are 
211,000  times  further  from  us  than  the 
sun  is.  If  one  of  them  should  be  ex- 
tinguished it  would  be  three  years  be- 
fore we  would  see  its  light  go  out. 
There  are  six  thousand  stars  of  the  sixth 
magnitude.  It  takes  thirty-six  years 
for  the  light  of  one  of  them  to  reach  the 
earth.  With  an  eighteen-foot  tele- 
scope we  can  see  43,000,000  stars,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  thirteenth  magni- 
tude, whose  light  takes  2,700  years  to 
reach  us.     Each  of  these  stars " 

"You're  lyin',"  cried  Daisy,  angrily. 
"You're  tryin'  to  scare  me.  And  you 
have;  I  want  to  go  down!" 

She  stamped  her  foot. 

"Arcturus •"  began    the    philoso- 


pher, soothingly,  but  he  was  interrupted 
by  a  demonstration  out  of  the  vastness 
of  the  nature  that  he  was  endeavoring 
to  portray  with  his  memory  instead  of 
his  heart.  For  to  the  heart-expounder 
of  nature  the  stars  were  set  in  the  firma- 
ment expressly  to  give  soft  light  to 
lovers  wandering  happily  beneath 
them ;  and  if  you  stand  tiptoe  some 
September  night  with  your  sweetheart 
on  your  arm  you  can  almost  touch  them 
with  your  hand.  Three  years  for  their 
light  to  reach  us,  indeed  ! 

Out  of  the  west  leaped  a  meteor, 
lighting  the  roof  of  the  skyscraper  al- 
most to  midday.  Its  fiery  parabola  was 
limned  against  the  sky  toward  the  east. 
It  hissed  as  it  went,  and  Daisy  screamed. 

"Take  me  down,"  she  cried  vehe- 
mently, "you — you  mental  arithme- 
tic!" 

Dabster  got  her  to  the  elevator,  and 
inside  of  it.  She  was  wild-eyed,  and 
she  shuddered  when  the  express  made 
its  debilitating  drop. 

Outside  the  revolving  door  of  the  sky- 
scraper the  philosopher  lost  her.  She 
vanished;  and  he  stood,  bewildered, 
without  figures  or  statistics  to  aid  him. 

Joe  had  a  lull  in  trade,  and  by 
squirming  among  his  stock  succeeded 
in  lighting  a  cigarette  and  getting  one 
cold  foot  against  the  attenuated  stove. 

The  door  was  burst  open,  and  Daisy, 
laughing,  crying,  scattering  fruit  and 
candies,  tumbled  into  his  arms. 

"Oh,  Joe,  I've  been  up  on  the  sky- 
scraper. Ain't  it  cozy  and  warm  and 
homelike  in  here !  I'm  ready  for  you , 
Joe,  whenever  you  want  me." 


THE   THERMOMETER  IN  THE  FARM 


KITCHEN 


IN  THE  Modern  up-to-date  bakery  the 
thermometer  controls  the  working  of 
the  plant,  water,  flour,  dough,  ferment- 
ing room  and  oven — -all  are  gauged  by 
the  thermometer,  says  a  writer  in  Dry 
Farming.  If  the  flour  and  the  room  be 
so  warm,  then  the  water  must  be  of  a 
given  temperature  so  as  to  produce  the 
dough  when  ready  for  the  setting- 
trough  at  a  certain  temperature.  Every 
move  is  dependent  upon  the  thermom- 
eter. 

The  baker  has  learned  that  with 
dough  kept  at  a  temperature  between  85 
and  90  degrees  F.  the  yeast  will  act  in 
a  certain  way,  and  keeping  his  room 
and  temperature  at  a  certain  number 
of  degrees  means  a  uniform  bread. 

In  the  olden  days  and  even  yet,  where 
old-fashioned  methods  prevail,  the 
thumb  of  the  baker  was  the  guide  as  to 
temperature  of  water,  flour,  dough  and 
oven.  In  the  farm  home  the  word 
"tepid"  covers  the  ground,  each  woman 
to  decide  for  herself  what  may  be  tepid 
or  otherwise. 

No  dairyman  would  think  of  conduct- 
ing his  business  without  a  dairying 
thermometer,  and  this  same  thermom- 
eter, costing  from  25  to  30  cents,  should 
be  in  every  woman's  kitchen  who  pre- 
tends to  be  a  good  bread-maker  and  who 
wants  her  bread  the  same  every  time. 

KO   GUESS  WORK. 

Making  bread  by  rule  of  thumb  in 
the  farm  kitchen  is  the  cause  of  much 
of  the  "bad  luck"  you  hear  discussed, 
and  why  this  baking  was  so  much  poor- 
er than  the  last. 

There  need  be  no  guess  work  about 


how  hot  your  dough  will  be  if  a  simple 
rule  be  followed.  Let  us  presume  you 
wish  to  set  your  dough  at  90  degrees  F. 
by  the  thermometer.  You  ascertain  the 
temperature  of  the  room,  not  a  difficult 
thing  to  do,  inasmuch  as  the  thermom- 
eter is  hanging  upon  the  wall  close  at 
hand  and  in  plain  sight.  You  then 
place  the  thermometer  in  the  flour  you 
are  to  use  for  a  minute  and  that  tells 
how  warm  it  is.  Let  us  suppose  your 
kitchen  is  70  degrees  F.  and  your  flour 
70  degs.  Now,  how  hot  should  the  added 
water  and  milk  be  to  bring  the  dough 
up  to  90  degrees?  Multiply  90  by  three 
and  that  gives  you  270  degrees.  Add 
the  flour  and  room  temperature  togeth- 
er and  you  get  140.  You  heat  your 
liquid  to  130  degrees  by  the  thermom- 
eter and  test  your  dough  and  you  will 
find  it  is  close  to  90  degrees,  the  temper- 
ature required.  Room  70,  flour  70, 
water  130,  total  up  to  270. 

It  is  said  that  the  insane  asylums  of 
the  Northwest  are  harboring  more 
farmers'  wives  than  any  other  class  of 
women ;  overwork  because  of  lack  of 
kitchen  and  domestic  facilities  gener- 
ally, and  many  other  reasons,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  worry,  worry,  worry! 

How  much  has  the  making  of  the 
daily  loaf  to  do  with  this  worry?  What 
effect  has  the  chilling  of  the  sponge  or 
dough  and  perhaps  the  subsequent 
souring  of  the  dough  and  no  bread  for 
a  meal  or  two  on  the  table,  unless  bak- 
ing powder  biscuits  are  made,  upon  the 
nerves  of  an  over-burdened,  over- 
worked housewife  with  farm  help  to 
feed  and  a  horde  of  husky,  hungry 
children? 
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THE  FARM    WIFE  S   WORRY. 

She  sets  her  bread  at  night,  wraps 
the  bread  pan  with  quilt  and  blanket 
and  puts  it  in  a  warm  corner  and  is 
confident  that  all  is  well.  But  a  bliz- 
zard comes  up  in  the  night  or  one  or 
another  temperature  change  takes 
place;  the  kitchen  stove  goes  out,  and 
in  the  morning  the  half-raised  dough 
is  all  but  stone  cold.  A  little  thing, 
perhaps,  a  bread  setting  gone  wrong, 
but  no  little  incident  in  the  kitchen 
life  of  the  farmer's  wife  with  a  hun- 
dred things  to  do  and  but  one  pair  of 
hands  to  do  them  with.  It's  nothing 
short  of  a  domestic  disaster  I 

Few  women  in  the  land  but  have 
heard  or  read  of  the  Swedish  oven,  the 
tireless  cooker.  There  is  not  much 
mystery  about  it  other  than  keeping 
the  inside  hot  air  in  the  box  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  outside  air,  done  by  in- 
sulation. When  storing  ice  in  a  house 
for  the  summer  care  is  taken  that  the 


house  is  so  constructed  that  insulating 
material  surrounds  it.  Double  walls 
well  packed  with  shavings  or  lined  with 
felt,  etc.,  are  in  evidence.  The  hot  air 
of  summer  is  kept  out  and  the  ice  keeps 
because  of  the  cold  air  inside. 

Hay  is  a  good  insulator,  and  a  well- 
made  hay-box  capable  of  taking  in  the 
bread  pan  might  solve  many  problems. 
A  box  into  which  the  bread  pan  will 
fit,  a  box  each  way  three  to  six  inches 
larger,  the  intervening  spaces  well 
packed  with  hay,  a  suitable  cover,  also 
insulated,  to  fit  snugly,  and  all  would 
be  well — a  sort  of  bread  insurance 
policy.  The  pan  of  dough  snugly 
tucked  away  in  such  a  box  means  far 
more  certainty  in  the  face  of  rapid 
changes  of  temperature  than  any  quilt 
or  blanket. 

So  with  a  thermometer  and  a  hay- 
box  added  to  the  kitchen  equipment  of 
the  farm  kitchen,  life  for  the  users 
may  be  robbed  of  the  uncertainties  of 
bread-making. 
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THE  WARDENS  OF  THE  SILENCE 


By  H.  MORTIMER  BATTEN 


THE  name  of  the  Royal  North- West 
Mounted  Police — those  hardy  riders  in 
red — is  well  known  to  everyone,  but 
there  exists  in  Eastern  Canada  a  corres- 
ponding body  of  men,  whose  work  it  is 
to  patrol  the  vast  muskeg  forests  that 
extend  from  the  border  line  far  into 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  regard- 
ing whose  existence  little  seems  to  be 
known  beyond  their  own  country. 

The  duties  of  the  Canadian  forest 
rangers — the  forestry  police  of  the 
great  game  reserves  of  Ontario — are  al- 
most as  varied  and  multifarious  as  those 
of  the  mounted  police,  and  whereas 
good  horsemanship  is  one  of  the  most 
necessary  accomplishments  of  the  guar- 
dian of  the  prairies,  the  woodland  po- 
lice, whose  work  for  the  most  part  calls 
them  far  into  the  heart  of  the  densest 
forest,  must  be  able  to  handle  a  canoe 
with  the  skill  and  confidence  of  a  Chip- 
peway  Indian. 

In  the  great  forests  of  Ontario  one  is 
forced  to  rely  almost  solely  for  transpor- 
tation upon  the  lakes  and  rivers  with 
which  the  country  is  seamed.  The  for- 
ests are  so  dense  that  no  woodsman 
would  contemplate  attempting  to  force 
his  way  through  them,  and  the  forest 
rangers  are  entirely  reliant  upon  their 
canoes  in  getting  from  place  to  place. 
This  involves  the  negotiation  of  many 
dangerous  rapids,  where  a  single  blun- 
der would  mean  certain  disaster  or  the 
loss  of  provisions. 

It  often  happens  that  the  most  peace- 
ful looking  river  in  these  solitudes  sud- 
denly plunges  downwards  at  an  appal- 
ling angle,  its  waters  roaring  and  nis- 
sing  into  a  turbulent  cataract — or  per- 
haps emptying  itself  bodily  over  some 
great  shelf  of    rock     to     fall     giddily 


through  space  for  a  hundred  feet  or 
more.  When  such  a  place  is  reached  it 
is  necessary  for  the  canoeman  to  make 
a  portage.  Unpacking  his  belongings 
and  shouldering  the  entire  outfit  he 
continues  the  journey  on  foot  till  navi- 
gable waters  are  again  reached.  Some- 
times in  traveling  across  country  it  is 
necessary  to  leave  the  water  and  make 
over  the  adjoining  watershed  into  the 
next  valley — a  long  tedious  business 
which  calls  for  considerable  strength 
and  endurance  when  laden  with  canoe 
and  camping  outfit. 

Consequently  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance that  the  forest  ranger  should  travel 
as  lightly  as  possible,  carying  no  more 
weight  than  he  is  absolutely  forced.  His 
entire  outfit — food,  tent,  blankets,  and 
cooking  utensils,  he  carries  on  his  back 
throughout  the  sweltering  heat  of  sum- 
mer, and  every  extra  pound  makes  a 
difference  at  the  end  of  a  long  day's 
pull.  Sometimes,  however,  he  may  re- 
main in  the  woods  for  weeks  on  end, 
when  it  is  usual  to  build  a  central  cache 
in  the  country  to  be  patrolled,  and 
there  store  away  the  bulk  of  the  pro- 
visions— to  be  called  for  as  required. 

The  forest  ranger  must  not  only  be 
an  excellent  canoeman  and  an  excellent 
woodsman — able  to  find  his  way 
through  the  most  difficult  country  un- 
der the  least  favorable  conditions — but 
he  must  also  be  physically  fit  and  in 
sound  condition.  His  duties  are  ardu- 
ous and  many.  He  is  called  upon  to 
protect  the  fish  and  game  that  abound 
in  the  rivers  and  lakes  and  forest;  he  is 
there  to  see  that  Johnnie  Indian  does 
not  set  his  moose  snares  in  the  shadowy 
runways,  and  to  watch  that  no  poach- 
ing takes  place  along  the  boundary  line 
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of  Minnesota.  There  are  many  inci- 
dents that  come  to  break  the  uneven t- 
fulness  of  his  existence.  One  day.  per- 
haps, a  party  of  poachers,  equipped 
with  a  powerful  gasoline  launch,  will 
cross  the  boundary  line  intent  on  re- 
turning with  a  cargo  of  fish  from  Cana- 
dian waters.  Alone  in  the  woods,  the 
forestry  men — relying  solely  upon 
their  canoe — are  called  upon  to  bring 
the  malefactors  to  boot.  By  strategy 
and  their  superior  knowledge  of  the 
country,  they  are  often  successful  in 
rounding  up  the  raiders,  though  some- 
times exciting  chases  take  place,  and 
the  poachers  escape  by  the  skin  of  their 
teeth  to  contemplate  at  their  leisure  the 
folly  of  their  misdoings. 

Usually  the  forestry  men  work  in 
pairs.  Penetrating  far  into  the  heart 
of  the  wild,  where  they  may  not  see  a 
brother  white  man  for  days  on  end, 
these  hardy  woodsmen  watch  over  an 
immense  tract  of  country.  In  the  sum- 
mer months  they  are  ever  on  the  look- 
out for  forest  fires,  which  each  year  des- 
troy immense  quantities  of  timber. 
When  fire  breaks  out  the  rangers  are 
quickly  upon  the  scene,  and  if  possible, 
keep  the  flames  in  hand  or  extinguish 
them  by  the  liberal  use  of  water. 

This,  as  it  may  be  imagined,  is  a 
most  perilous  business.  As  soon  as  the 
men  see  smoke  rising  from  a  certain  di- 
rection— it  may  be  many  miles  away — 
they  at  once  take  to  their  canoe  and 
head  for  the  scene  of  the  conflagration. 
Providing  the  fire  is  in  its  infancy  they 
are  generally  able  to  prevent  it  from 
spreading,  though  the  process  is  often 
long  and  exhausting.  For  their  efforts 
to  be  of  any  avail  they  are  forced  to  use 
their  utmost  energy,  and  only  those 
who  have  actually  fought  a  bush  fire 
can  imagine  what  this  means.  Starting 
fresh  fire  belts  here  to  cut  off  the  ad- 
vancing body  of  flames,  felling  timber 
in  another  place  so  as  to  make  a  breach 
in  the  forest,  and  finally  guiding  and 
coaxing  the  fire  till  it  reaches  the  mar- 
gin of  some  great  lake,  where  it  can 
spread  no  further,  many  a  strong  man 
has  dropped  at  his  post  and  perished 


miserably  before  his  chum  could  snatch 
him  from  the  flames. 

It  may  he  days,  however,  before  the 
two  rangers  who  have  arrived  upon  the 
scene  have  the  fire  well  in  hand.  In 
the  meantime  they  have  suffered  con1 
siderably  with  their  eyes  and  throats — 
especially  if  the  forest  happens  to  be 
one  of  cedar — for  the  acrid  smoke  that 
arises  from  these  woodland  holocausts 
is  of  the  most  stringent  nature.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  strong  wind  gets  up, 
their  efforts  are  useless,  and  they  are 
forced  to  flee  for  their  lives  from  the 
rising  fury.  Sometimes  they  find  thai 
their  retreat  has  been  cut  off  even  while 
they  were  fighting  the  central  flames. 
With  the  terrible  roar  of  the  fire  so 
near  at  hand,  and  the  darkness  of  night 
over  all,  only  the  best  of  woodsmen 
stand  a  chance  of  escape  on  such  oc- 
casions as  these.  The  danger  of  suffo- 
cation is  the  most  potent  of  all,  and  the 
only  chance  the  ranger  has  is  that  of 
reaching  water  before  the  flames  over- 
take him.  Standing  submerged  to  the 
neck,  and  screening  his  face  with  hi- 
jacket  or  hat,  no  great  harm  is  likely  to 
befall  him  so  long  as  he  can  survive  the 
heat,  for  there  is  always  a  narrow  air 
space  just  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
to  supply  him  with  oxygen  till  the 
worst  has  passed. 

The  horror  of  such  an  experience, 
however,  is  likely  to  live  long  in  his 
memory.  Often  these  forest  fires  will 
leap  a  lake  two  miles  in  width  and 
light  the  country  on  the  opposite  side, 
which  gives  some  idea  of  their  fierce- 
ness and  immensity. 

The  scorched  and  ragged  clothing  of 
the  forest  rangers  when  they  appear  at 
camp  after  the  fire  season  often  bears 
evidence  of  the  many  fierce  battles  they 
have  fought.  Nevertheless,  it  is  seldom 
that  one  returns  without  his  partner. 
Many  of  them  would  rather  not  return 
at  all,  for  out  in  the  bush  the  bonds  of 
partnership  must  be  strong  indeed  if 
either  are  to  survive.  But  usually, 
when  they  see  that  there  is  any  great 
danger  from  the  rising  flames,  the 
rangers  keep  near  to  the  lakes  or  rivers. 
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and  it  is  not  very  often  that  a  tragedy 
occurs. 

Sometimes  the  forest  rangers  see 
strange  sights  and  meet  with  extra- 
ordinary adventures  when  fleeing 
from  these  dreadful  outbreaks.  All 
manner  of  woodland  animals  flee  with 
them,  their  fear  of  man  forgotten  in 
their  awful  dread  of  the  flames.  Tn  the 
face  of  so  terrible  a  foe  a  truce  is  called 
between  man  and  beast.  It  is  no  un- 
common sight  to  see  partridges  hurl 
themselves  into  the  lakes,  or  even  into 
the  woodsman's  canoe  to  escape  the 
flames  and  heat.  Wood  hares  will 
sometimes  leap  into  the  bushman's 
arms,  as  though  seeking  his  protection 
from  the  oncoming  fury.  The  writer 
himself  witnessed  such  an  incident  dur- 
ing the  great  bush  fires  by  which  so 
many  lives  were  lost  only  last  year.  On 
the  same  day — the  memory  of  which 
will  live  long  in  Canada — two  forest 
rangers  were  forced  to  seek  protection 
from  the  flames  in  the  "mudwallow"  of 
an  old  black  bear.  Scarcely  had  they 
been  in  their  precarious  shelter  three 
minutes,  when  the  bear  himself  ap- 
peared. Without  hesitation  he  huddled 
down  between  the  two  men,  and  thus 
they  remained,  side  by  side,  for  over 
three  hours.  When  the  fire  at  length 
passed  over  the  bear  bade  bis  compan- 
ions adieu,  and  they  left  the  "wallow" 
on  respective  si  les  without  a  word  of 
disagreement. 

Bush  fires  begin  in  various  ways.  A 
Hash  of  lightning,  or  one  spark,  wafted 
from  the  camp  lire,  is  sufficient  to  start 
an  outbreak.  Deep  down  in  the  bush, 
where  the  air  is  stagnant,  the  fire 
smoulders  deep  into  the  earth,  spread- 
ing slowly  in  a  circle  with  silent  treach- 
ery, till  at  last  it  finds  its  way  to  the 
edge  of  an  open  space  where  the  air  can 
circulate.  Fanned  by  the  breeze  it 
creeps  up  into  the  branches,  and  unless 
the  fire  rangers  are  quickly  upon  the 
spot  it  will  rapidly  increase  in  strength, 
till  eventually  the  efforts  of  an  entire 
army  would  fail  to  extinguish  it. 

In  the  meantime  a  great  wind  seems 
to  have  sprung  up — though  in  reality 


it  is  the  fire  that  has  created  the  wind. 
Sweeping  across  country  in  a  great  cres- 
cent, both  man  and  beast  are  hard  put 
to  escape  with  their  lives,  and  it  is  only 
after  the  fire  has  passed  that  the  rangers 
can  be  of  use.  Once,  after  such  an  out- 
break, which  involved  great  loss  of  life, 
the  writer  and  a  companion  were  told 
off  to  search  for  the  dead.  After  travel- 
ing about  fifty  miles  into  the  fire  belt, 
we  were  paddling  one  morning  up  a 
small  creek  when  we  saw  a  birchbark 
canoe  drifting  towards  us  through  the 
blue  smoke  that  overhung  the  water. 
Inside  the  canoe  the  hunched  up  figure 
of  a  prospector  sat  supported  against 
one  of  the  thwarts,  his  face  buried  in 
his  arms.  Thus  the  poor  fellow  had 
perished,  without  even  a  thought,  per- 
haps, that  the  end  was  near.  Pressed 
by  the  fire,  he  had  taken  to  his  canoe, 
and  though  his  clothing  was  hardly 
scorched,  he  had  died  of  suffocation 
even  before  the  flames  neared  him.  It 
is  some  satisfaction  to  know,  therefore, 
that  those  who  are  overtaken  by  these 
awful  catastrophes,  and  whose  scorched 
remains  are  left  for  the  forest  ranger  to 
deal  with,  seldom  suffer  the  acute 
anguish  that  our  over-sensative  imagi- 
nations lead  us  to  think.  Long  before 
the  flames  reach  them  their  sufferings 
are  put  to  an  end — thanks  to  the  fumes 
that  no  living  creature  can  endure  to 
inhale  for  more  than  a  few  seconds. 

But  the  duties  of  the  forest  rangers 
arc  by  no  means  limited  to  the  warding 
of  game  and  the  fighting  of  bush  fires. 
They  are  there  to  be  useful  whenever 
occasion  arises.  Sometimes  it  happens 
that  a  brother  white  man  will  lose  his 
bearings  while  traveling  across  country, 
or  while  endeavoring  to  make  his  way 
through  the  dense  smoke  that  often 
shuts  out  the  light  for  days  together. 
Sooner  or  later  the  forest  rangers  find 
him — perhaps  in  a  pitiable  condition, 
and  convey  him  safely  back  to  civiliza- 
tion. Or  it  may  be  too  late  when  they 
appear  upon  the  scene,  and  there  is 
nothing  for  them  to  do  but  to  bury 
his  poor  remains,  keeping  by  them  such 
articles  as  may  lead  to  his  identity. 
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The  forest  ranger,  as  a  rule,  is  a 
happy  independent  individual.  His 
precarious  calling  goes  to  develop  the 
spirit  of  self  reliance  and  watchfulness 
thai  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
frontiersman.  At  any  moment  he  may 
be  called  upon  to  face  danger  at  the 
call  of  duty,  and  it  is  always  danger  in 
the  least  expected  form.  But  his  life 
is  one  of  absolute  freedom,  and  during 
his  wanderings  he  is  constantly  face  to 
face  with  the  wild  folk  of  the  wroods. 
Deer,  moose  and  caribou  he  sees  in 
almost  every  ravine  and  valley,  while 
skunks,  bears  and  porcupine  often  pay 
him  a  visit  at  camp.  If  he  happens  to 
be  away  when  these  gentry  call  he  is 
apt  to  resent  their  sociability,  for  they 
are  not  above  helping  themselves  in  the 
absence  of  the  tenant. 

Many  of  "the  forests  of  Ontario  would 
be  bard  to  surpass  for  romantic  gran- 
deur for  scenery.  Severed  by  great 
ravines,  and  wonderfully  wTatered  and 
wooded,  the  vast  solitudes  stretch  to  the 
skyline  in  every  direction.  Here  and 
there  one  finds  a  string  of  lakes,  dotted 
with  countless  islands;  the  whole  scene 
resembles  one  gigantic  fairyland,  tinted 
with  colors  most  exquisite.  Here  again 
extend  a  long  line  of  rapids,  winding 
in  and  out  of  the  forest  till  ultimately 
they  empty  themselves  into  a  wide,  deep 
river,  while  every  jagged  ridge  away 
into  distance  is  capped  with  a  shimmer 
of  blue  evergreens. 

Tn  the  midst  of  this  vast  panorama 
the  forest  rangers  make  their  camp  as 
evening  comes  on.  They  boil  the  ket- 
tle, fry  the  flapjacks,  and  cut  a  liberal 
supply  of  brushwood.  The  latter,  when 
properly  laid,  closely  rivals  the  best 
spring  mattress,  and  with  two  Hudson 
Bay  blankets  to  keep  them  warm  the 
woodsmen  are  not  likely  to  suffer  from 
sleeplessness.  Before  darkness  comes 
on,  however,  one  of  them  mounts  a 
high  point  of  land,  and  scans  the  hori- 
zon. The  air  is  perfectly  clear,  and 
away  in  the  distance  he  describes  a 
single  streak  of  smoke  rising  heaven- 
wards. His  trained  eye  is  quick  to  note 
whether  it  is  the  starting  of  a  bush  fire 


or  merely  the  smoke  from  an  Indian 
camp.  If  it  be  the  former  the  two 
break  camp  immediately,  however  tired 
(hey  may  be,  for  the  fire  is  sure  to  burn 
down  during  the  night,  whereas  if  an- 
other day  passes  by  it  will  have  taken 
a  firmer  hold. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  however, 
that  the  glory  and  freedom  of  such  a 
life  are  never  counterbalanced  by  dis- 
heartening trials.  Daring  the  spring 
months  the  mosquitoes  and  blackflies 
often  make  the  lives  of  the  forestry  men 
unbearable.  Swarming  in  great  clouds 
out  of  every  thicket,  these  little  pests 
get  to  work  in  deadly  earnest  upon 
every  vulnerable  portion  of  the  woods- 
man's anatomy.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  evade  them,  and  under  such  condi- 
tions life  becomes  burdensome.  The 
men  are  often  forced  to  seek  the  shelter 
of  their  tent  and  light  a  smudge  fire  to 
keep  the  insects  out. 

Then  there  are  the  long  wet  days  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  when  nothing  out 
of  the  ordinary  is  likely  to  happen,  and 
when  the  woodsman  is  forced  to  turn  in 
between  damp  blankets  night  after 
night,  with  sombre  thoughts  of  home 
and  comfort.  But  such  trivial  draw- 
backs only  make  him  appreciate  the 
more  the  days  of  warmth  and  sunshine 
when  the  insect  pest  is  over,  and  when 
he  may  enjoy  to  its  full  the  calm  free- 
dom of  the  woods,  with  never  a  thou  ght 
for  his  brothers  and  sisters  toiling  in 
the  dust  of  far-off  cities. 

Altogether  the  forest  ranger  is  a  man 
to  be  envied.  Every  turn  in  the  creek 
is  likely  to  reveal  to  him  something 
new  and  unexpected.  Long  ago,  before 
he  joined  the  police,  he  had  learned  to 
use  his  eyes  and  ears,  and  there  is  very 
little  escapes  him  as  he  glides  noiseless- 
ly through  the  lily  pads.  He  is  a 
master  of  woodcraft,  and  a  thorough, 
all-round  scout.  If  he  is  a  good  cook 
he  fares  all  the  better,  and  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  he  soon  learns  to 
use  to  the  best  advantage  the  few 
culinary  equipments  he  carries  with 
him.  He  is  a  friend  to  the  Indians, 
and  teaches  them  many  things  regard- 
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ing  the  ways  of  the  white  man,  while 
the  Indians,  in  turn,  teach  him — if  he 
wishes  to  learn — the  use  of  various 
roots  and  herbs  that  grow  in  the  woods, 
and  show  him,  perhaps,  something  he 
has  never  seen  before  in  the  art  of 
woodcraft. 

There  is  no  body  of  men  more 
thoroughly  idolized  by  the  healthy- 
minded  boys  of  Eastern  Canada  with 
a  taste  for  adventure  and  the  open  air. 
Each  year  there  are  far  more  applica- 
tions for  the  forestry  service  than  there 
are  vacant  posts,  though  if  the  summer 
happens  to  be  dry  the  force  is  doubled 
in  order  to  cope  more  effectively  with 
the  forest  fires.  The  men  are  chosen  for 
the  most  part  from  that  hardy  band  of 
prospectors  and  surveyors  whose  civil- 
ian duties  call  them  far  into  the  heart 


of  the  northland,  where  only  the 
strongest  make  good,  and  only  the  fit- 
test survive. 

The  forest  ranger  himself  is  general- 
ly a  quiet  unostentatious  individual, 
dressed  in  the  usual  khakis  of  the, 
hush,  which  are  not  unbecoming  to  a 
man  of  good  physique.  He  has  friends 
everywhere,  and  is  sure  of  a  good  time 
when  he  returns  at  last  from  his  long 
vigil  in  the  forests. 

Before  many  days  have  passed  the 
old  restless  longing  that  began  in  his 
early  boyhood — the  old  call  of  the 
silent  places,  which  is  one  of  nature's 
strongest  calls,  bids  him  up  and  away 
to  the  woods,  with  never  a  sigh  nor  a 
pang  for  the  bright  scenes  and  gaieties 
he  is  leaving  behind. 


My  Queen 

To-day  the  skies  took  on  a  tender  glow, 

The  trees  were  suddenly  such  melting  green, 

The  flowers  never  were  so  shy  I  know — 

To-day  I  saw  my  Queen. 

No  wonder  that  all  bloomings  seemed  so  pale, 

That  laughing  leaves  poured  out  their  souls  in  song, 

For  she,  the  fairest  flower  in  the  vale, 

Gazed  on  their  world,  full  long. 

A  hint  of  purple  twilight  in  her  eyes, 

A  darkening,  half  of  sorrow,  half  desire; 

A  something  that  proclaimed  them  worldly-wise, 

And  hushed  for  me  my  lyre. 

Yet  still  for  me  the  night  is  full  of  stars ; 

Her  dear  eyes  dreaming  make  me  brave  to  keep 

Silence,  alas,  for  words  she  quite  debars, 

And  bids  my  love  still  sleep ! 

— Amy.  E.  Campbell. 
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Tbe  whole  of  Canada    offers   possibilities  for  scenes   like   this. 


BEE-RAISING  IN  MANITOBA 


The  above  illustration  is  of  the  bee 
farm  owned  by  Mr.  C.  Stewart,  lo- 
cated in  "Pine  Creek,"  10  miles  south 
of  Gladstone,  Manitoba.  A  much 
asked  question  is,  does  bee  keeping 
in  Manitoba  pay?  To  which  ques- 
tion I  would  say  yes,  providing  a 
person  undertakes  it  with  the  inten- 
tion of  studying  the  instinct  and 
habits  of  the  bees.  In  that  case  the 
keeper  will  find  it  both  profitable 
and  pleasant. 

The  whole  secret  of  success  is  in 
the  spring  management,  to  get  the 
colonies  in  proper  shape  for  the  sur- 
plus season,  avoid  coming  on  the 
field  of  action  too  soon,  as  in  doing 
so  they  become  consumers  instead  of 
producers.  Then  they  will  gather 
nectar  very  rapidly  if  there  is  any  to 
be  had. 


Colonies  will  average  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  during  a  season.  The  season 
being  very  short  in  Manitoba;  tbe 
surplus  season  begins  about  July 
15th,  and  ends  by  September  1st. 

The  one  great  detriment  to  the 
business  is  the  fact  of  the  spring 
months  being  cold  and  backward, 
May  being  the  most  critical  month 
for  broo  1  rearing. 

Mr.  Stewart  started  the  season 
1011  with  ?>7  colonies,  and  on  Sept 
1st  had  100  colonies,  making  an  in- 
crease of  63.  Tie  extracted  honey  to 
the  amount  of  3,700  lbs.,  besides  11~> 
sections  and  500  full  coml  s  )  uill  on  I 
from  foundations. 

As  for  quality,  Manitoba  honey 
will  stand  the  test  with  any  part  of 
the  world. 


WOMEN'S     DRESS     DEPARTMENT 


GIRLS     AND     THE     LOUD     PEDAL 

THERE  are  few  things  so  line  as  enthusiasm,  and  the  world  wants 
all  it  can  get.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  healthy  enthusi- 
asm and  that  effusive  sentimentality  known  by  the  uglier  and 
shorter  word  "gush."  Every  girl  has  her  '"gush"  period,  when 
everything  is  "adorable"  and  "perfect."  It  is  hue,  in  a  way;  we 
should  be  careful  how  we  check  the  exuberance  of  the  girlish  na- 
ture. At  the  same  time  caution  must  be  exercised  against  letting 
the  habit  be  formed  of  flying  into  a  febrile  ecstacy  about  every 
small  thing  that  comes  our  way,  and  making  as  much  of  it  as 
though  it  were  an  affair  of  the  largest  consequence.  It  takes  ex- 
perience to  hold  in  check  the  superlative  degree  and  the  loud 
pedal  for  the  proper  time  and  the  deserving  object.  But  caution 
in  the  direction  of  not  being  too  intense  should  not  be  withheld 
from  the  young.  "Adorable"  is  too  strong  an  adjective  to  be  in- 
discriminately bestowed  on  poodles,  china  cups  and  opera  singers. 
"Love"  is  another  strong  word  that  needs  all  its  strength  to  keep 
from  being  worn  out  by  its  use  to  express,  for  instance,  a  liking  for 
ice-cream  or  delight  in  a  week-end  invitation.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  explode  into  raptures  to  prove  oneself  well  pleased.  Nor  is  it 
physically  good  for  a  girl  to  be  too  intense. — Woman's  Magazine. 


Stock  with  a  new  type  of  jabot. 
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Tailored  suit  of  velour  cloth.  Collar  and  ribbed 
velvet  finished  with  a  black  satin  tie  with  tas- 
seled  end.  The  three-piece  skirt  wraps  over  to 
the  side,  closing  with  large  braid  buttons. 


Lingerie    model    of  all-over   lace   and   embroidery 
trimmed  with  Armenian  lace  in  pannier  effect. 


DRESS  DEPARTMENT. 


Ill 


A  Millinery  Suggestion 


Advance   model  for   Pall   of   black  erect  pile  velvet  aud   white 
Ottoman    silk. 


OUR     PATTERN     DEPARTMENT 

Patterns  which  we  are  supplying  must  be  good  ones,  for  we  have  received  orders 
for  them  from  all  parts  of  Canada.  If  there  are  any  shown  on  these  pages  that 
you  like,  send  the  price  to  the  Pattern  Dept.  of  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  and  they 
will   be  sent  to  you   by  return  mail. 


NOTE — To    the   woman    sending    in    one  new  subscription  to  '"Farmers  Magazine" 
for  one  year,  any  five  patterns  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


feature.  These  aprons  are  usually  made  of 
cheeked  gingham,  as  this  gives  such  good, 
serviceable  wear,  but  some  people  always 
want  white,  and  for  those  the  white  cross- 
liar    muslin    is    the   best    material. 

The  pattern  2.r)08  is  cut  in  sizes  32,  30,  40 
and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size 
requires   4%    yards    of  27-inch    material. 

Price    of    pattern    10    cents. 


5329^V 


LADIES'   APRON. 

A   very    neat    model    for    the    borne    worker. 
The     pockets     are     an     especially     desirable 
112 


LADIES'    SEVEN-GORED    SKIRT. 

This  represents  one  of  the  season's  best 
skirt  designs.  It  is  a  seven-gored  model  and 
provides  for  making  either  with  Empire  or 
regulation  waistline.  These  plain  models  are 
so  simple  to  make  that  an  amateur  sewer 
could    not    fail    to    have    good    results. 

The  pattern  5329  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  32 
inches  waist  measure.  Medium  size  requires 
3%    yards    of    44-inch    material. 

Price  of   pattern  10  cents- 
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LADIES'    COMBINATION. 


This  neat  combination  consists  of  a  cor- 
set cover  with  a  flat,  plain  back  and  a  plain 
front  with  almost  no  fulness  whatever.  The 
drawers  are  cut  in  circular  style  and  fit 
snugly  around  the  body.  Longcloth,  muslin  or 
cambric   can    be   used    for   this   design. 

The  pattern  5549  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  44 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires 
2^4   yards   of  36-iuch    material. 

Price   of  pattern   10   cents. 


EMPIRE    DRESS     TOR     SUSSES    AND 
SMALL    WOMEN. 


The  Empire  dress  continues  to  be  popular. 
This    stylish    frock    is    sure    to    please. 

Made  of  figured  foulard,  with  plain  color 
foulard  to  trim  would  make  a  very  dressy 
costume.  For  more  dressy  wear,  any  of  the 
plain    wash    fabrics    would    be    suitable. 

This  dress  closes  at  the  front,  and  is  made 
with    a    four-gored    skirt. 

The  pattern  5478  is  cut  in  sizes  14,  16  and 
18  years.  Medium  size  requires  5%  yards 
of  36-inch  material,  with  1VA  yards  of  27-inch 
contrasting  goods.  Price  of  pattern  10 
cents. 
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5575 


FIVE-GORED    HABIT   BACK    SKIRT. 

The  habit  back  is  used  on  nearly  all  skirts, 
except  where  there  is  a  panel  effect.  It  is 
employed  in  the  model  herewith  illustrated, 
combined  with  a  panel  front  and  gored  and 
fitted  sides.  The  skirt  has  both  the  high 
waist  and  the  normal  finish  provided  in  the 
pattern. 

Serge,  cheviot  or  linen  can  be  used  for  this 
skirt. 

The  pattern  5575  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  30 
inches  waist  measure.  Medium  size  requires 
4  yards  of  36-inch  material.  Price  of  pat- 
tern   10   cents. 
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LADIES*    SHIRT    WAIST. 

A  true  kimono  model,  but  fitted  by  under 
sleeve  and  under  arm  gores  for  the  sake  of 
comfort.  A  desirable  model  for  French  linen, 
Madras,    muslin    and    other    materials. 

The  pattern  5118  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires 
2ys    yards    of  36-inch    material. 

Price   of    pattern    10   cents. 


MISSES'    CORSET    COVER. 


This  attractive  corset-cover  model  is  offered  fot 
the  miss  and  small  woman.  It  is  cut  in  one  piece 
and  has  short  puff  sleeves  which  are  specially  desir- 
able when  shields  are  worn  with  a  thin  waist.  The 
design  can  be  carried  in  cambric,  nainsook,  all-over, 
lawn  and  many  other  materials.  Beading  is  used 
to  finish  the  neck  edge  and  the  fullness  is  regulated 
by  ribbon  run  through  the  upper  part. 

The  pattern,  No.  5810,  is  cut  in  sizes  14,  16  and  18 
years.  Medium  size  will  require  1%  yards  of  36 
inch  material,  1%  yards  of  beading  and  1%  yards 
of  ribbon.    Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 


AGRICULTURAL  QUERIES 


Inquiries  from  Correspondents  Answered 


E.  S.  H.,  Gait,  Ont. : — I  see  from  your  valuable 
magazine  you  give  information  about  stock.  Will 
you  kindly  send  me  copy  of  Live  Stock  Direc- 
tory? I  want  particulars  of  stock  farms  iu  the 
West,  districts,  price  of  laud,  etc.,  cost  of  run- 
ning, etc.  I  have  sows.  I  want  to  start  iu  stock 
raising  if  it  is  as  good  as  it  looks. 

Ans. — The  West  offers  particularly  good  in- 
ducements to  breeders  of  live  stock.  And  I  be- 
lieve the  inducements  are  almost  as  good  iu 
Ontario  as  they  are  in  the  West.  A  man  who 
loves  live  stock  will  make  a  success  o,f  his  breed- 
ing and  sales  in  this  province  in  the  future  per- 
haps better  than  in  the  past.  A  good  farm  in 
Ontario  can  be  purchased  in  many  rural  districts 
for  $50  an  acre.  This  leaves  a  man  leeway  enough 
to  put  up  the  kind  of  buildings  he  desires  and  to 
work  in  a  rotation  of  the  crop  that  will  best  suit 
his  purpose.  In  the  West  stock  farming  will  take 
more  capital.  He  will  need  to  fence  consider- 
ably, as"  well  as  to  put  up  extensive  buildings 
for  the  pure  bred  stock  business.  If  he  is  going 
into  commercial  stock  raising,  that  is  fattening 
cattle  and  sheep,  the  buildings  need  not  be  so 
extensive.  Land  varies  in  prices  with  the  dis- 
trict, but  land  anywhere  near  a  railway  station 
will  run  from  $25  to  $45  in  the  West.  Cheaper 
land  can  be  had  farther  back.  To  go  into  pure 
bred  live  stock  raising  without  any  experience  is 
certainly  a  hazardous  business,  and  I  would  re- 
commend that  you  have  your  sons  study  active 
conditions  in  the  employ  of  some  good  live  stock 
breeder  for  a  year  or  two  previous  to  the  pur- 
chase of  a  farm.  They  will  then  learn  the  little 
things  about  the  business  and  acquire  that  cau- 
tion that  is  necessary.  You  can  get  a  live  stock 
directory  by  writing  to  the  Accountant  Live 
Stock   Records,   Ottawa. 


W.  A.  B.,  Sask. : — Will  a  potato  sprout  taken 
from  a  potato  and  planted  in  the  ground  grow 
a  potato?  Will  a  potato  with  a  long  sprout  on 
be  better  to  plant,  or  would  it  be  better  to  break 
the  sprout  off? 

Ans. — A  sprout  alone  will  not  grow.  Many  of 
our  early  potato  growers  put  their  potatoes  in 
the  wiudows  of  the  cellar  in  order  to  have  them 
sprout  before  planting.  Such  potatoes  come  on 
much  nifbre  quickly-  than  otherwise.  Where  the 
sprouts  are  very  long  in  the  cellar,  it  is  just 
as  well  to  break  them  off,  for  they  cannot  be 
planted  in  the  field  without  damaging  the  sprout 
and  wasting  time.  The  potato  will  readily  sprout 
again  under  favorable  conditions.  In  our  own 
garden  this  year  we  set  out  potatoes  with 
sprouts  a  couple  of  inches  long  and  they  came 
up  very  quickly. 


J.  A.  W.,  Alta. : — Would  you  please  inform  me 
if  the  Shaw  Correspondence  School  is  being  run 
by  reliable  men  ?  The  above  school  is  adver- 
tised in  your  magazine  of  May. 

Ans. — Farmer's  Magazine  makes  every  effort  to 
accept  advertisements  from  only  reliable  houses. 
The  above  concern  is  among  the  best,  and  we 
can  recommend  them  to  any  prospective  students. 


D.  M.,  Nova  Scotia. — Is  there  any  advantage 
in  having  our  mares  foal  in  the  fall  instead  of 
the  spring? 


Ans. — The  advantages  of  the  spring  foals  are 
that  this  is  a  natural  breeding  season;  the  foals 
are  usually  stronger,  they  can  spend  a  greater 
proportion  of  their  early  life  outdoors,  and  will 
be  less  trouble  than  the  fall  colts.  In  any  case, 
colts  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  with  the 
mares  when  at  work.  In  the  fall  they  may  be 
left  in  box-stalls.  If  spring  colts,  they  should 
be  left  in  the  yard  or  paddock,  preferably  a  grass 
plot,  and  allowed  to  be  with  the  mares  only 
when  the  latter  are  brought  iu  for  feeding  dur- 
ing the  day.  We  cannot  see  that  the  fall  colt 
has  anything  in  its  favor,  except  it  being  an 
idle  time  for  the  mare. 


E.  T.  C,  Ontario : — What  roots  would  you 
deem  most  advisable  for  horses  during  the  wiu- 
tej,  if  roots  are  fed  at  all? 

Ans. — Carrots  contain  a  smaller  proportion  of 
moisture  and  more  nutriment  than  any  other 
routs.  They  are  good  for  cows  or  horses,  but 
seem  to  be  especially  adapted  for  the  latter. 
Horse  owners  who  can  do  so  should  grow  car- 
rots, and  those  who  have  not  the  proper  laud 
should  buy  enough  carrots  to  give  a  ration  every 
day  through  winter. 

P.  M.,  Ontario: — Would  you  advise  planting  the 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch  apple  along  the  lake  shore 
cist  of  Toronto? 

Ans. : — I  have  only  one  tree  in  my  orchard, 
and  it  bears  well.  But  the  fruit  is  poorly  colored 
and  at  best  a  late  fall  apple.  As  a  table  apple 
it  is  first-class.  They  load  heavily  and  would 
likely  require  thinning  for  best  results.  I  would 
not  advise  planting  it  in  this  good  Spy  and 
Baldvviu  section.  E.  L. 

J.  A.  C,  Quebec: — Is  there  any  preservative 
I  could  use  to  assist  iu  keeping  milk  sweet  that 
would  not  be  injurious  to  the  milk?  We  have 
to  ship  our  milk  about  sixty  miles  to  get  to  the 
market. 

Ans. : — There  is  no  substance  we  know  of  that 
may  be  added  to  milk  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving it,  and  still  not  be  harmful  to  the  user. 
The  best  way  is  to  produce  it  in  a  clean  way  and 
cool  at  once  to  below  50  degrees.  Milk  cooled 
and  kept  to  40  degrees  can  be  kept  for  a  week. 

J.  G.,  Ontario : — Is  it  necessary  to  inoculate  a 
plot  of  land  iu  which  alfalfa  has  grown  for  four 
years,  when  I  plow  up  and  re-sow  next  year? 

Ans. — Your  soil  will  retain  its  bacteria  from 
four  to  six  years  after  the  crop  is  plowed  up. 
You   will,   not   doubt,   get  a   magnificent   stand. 


W.  W.,  Rockland,  Ont. :— Kindly  let  me  know 
the  difference  between  the  making  of  dairy  and 
creamery  butter,  and  the  getting  rid  of  the  lice 
and   germs  from   carrots? 

Ans. — Dairy  butter  is  that  manufactured  from 
a  single  herd  on  the  farm.  Creamery  butter  is 
generally  applied  to  that  manufactured  at  a 
central  cream  gathering  station.  Will  some  cor- 
respondent be  kind  enough  to  answer  the  latter 
question. 
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On  the  Farm 


Nothing  tastes  quite  as  good  as  a  harvest  luuch. 


By  Grasmere 


Crop  reports  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada  show  that  the  season 
has  been  backward  and  wet  in  the  most  of  Canada.  It  is  only  the  man  on 
the  farm  who  is  in  intimate  touch  with  conditions  and  has  felt  the  disap- 
pointment of  having  his  plans  upset  by  the  capricious  weatherman  who 
can  appreciate  the  advice  to  turn  unfavorable  farm  conditions  to  his  own 
best  advantage.  Many  a  man  had  outlined  thorough  rotation  for  his  farm 
last  Spring,  but  the  wet  weather  has  made  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
half  of  his  plans.  The  scarcity  of  help  has  accentuated  the  difficulty,  and 
so  the  farmer  finds  that  he  has  to  be  the  shrewdest  kind  of  a  manager  to 
make  good  returns  under  such  conditions.  There  is  no  better  advice  to  be 
given  or  taken  than  that  which  trains  up  a  man  to  rely  wholly  upon  his 
own  resources  and  information.  Farming  cannot  be  done  by  rule  of 
thumb.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  expert  scientific  procedure,  and, 
like  all  business  under  such  management,  the  returns  are  coming  in 
sal  isfactorily. 


Don't  forget  to  salt  the  stock  in  the  back  Dairymen  need  to  fight  the  flies  on  their 

pasture.  cows. 

Prevent    the    bees    from    swarming    tco  Keep    a    cultivator    going    on    all  hoed 

often.  crops. 

Poultrymen  must  use  lots  of  coal  oil  in  Buckwheat  will  be  sown    the    first    two 

the  poultry  houses.  weeks  of  the  month. 

Fodder  corn  can  be  sown  all  the  month  Spray  your  fruit  trees  an  extra  time  this 

and  get  good  returns.  year  on  account  of  the  wet  season. 
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Turnips  should  all  be  thinned  this  month. 

Plow  down  your  summer  fallow  as  soon 
as  the  milk  thistle  blooms. 

Sow  a  cover  crop  on  your  orchard  trees 
the  end  of  the  month. 


Cucumbers  planted  this  month  will  yield 
much  before  frost.  Nitrate  of  soda  will 
hasten  growth. 

Haying  operations  will  need  extra  atten- 
tion. Cut  all  timothy  hay  between  the  two 
blooms  where  possible. 


Haying 

The  chief  occupation  of  many  farm- 
ers this  month  will  he  that  of  haying. 
Great  care  will  have  to  be  taken  this 
month  to  save  the  crop.  The  promise  is 
for  a  big  yield  and  the  demands  for  the 
hay  next  year  are  likely  to  be  as  good  as 
ever.  Alfalfa  and  red  clover  do  best 
when  cured  in  the  coil  for  a  few  days. 
A  tedder  will  be  found  one  of  the  most 
useful  implements  this  year.  When 
buying  one,  be  sure  to  get  acquainted 
with  all  the  makes  so  as  to  purchase  the 
best. 

Have  your  slings  in  good  order.  See 
that  the  hay-mow  roof  does  not  leak. 
All  broken  ropes  should  have  been 
spliced  early  in  the  season.  Keep  a 
new  rope  on  hand  in  your  work  shop. 
Where  the  hay  has  to  be  stacked,  it  will 


pay  to  employ  a  man  who  knows  the 
most  about  the  building  of  them. 
Keep  the  centres  always  full  so  that 
when  it  rains  the  water  will  run  off 
easily.  A  good  plan  for  the  top  is  to 
cut  some  coarse  marsh  hay  and  put  in 
on  green. 

The  Hoe  Crops 

Keep  a  scuffler  going  constantly  in 
the  hoe  crops  this  month.  There  is 
no  danger  that  you  will  stir  the 
ground  too  often. 

The  later  scufflings  of  the  corn  and 
potatoes  should  be  shallower  than  the 
first  as  the  roots  are  extending  further. 

Potatoes  will  need  spraying  two  or 
three  times  this  month.  An  agricul- 
tural bulletin  from  the  States  warns 
us  against  spraying  with  lime  sulphur 


Burn   and  cement  silo  on   Mr.  Geo.   Heiirieh's  farm  at   Headford,   Ontario,   tarries  a   dairy   of 

30  cows. 
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They    way    they    travel    to    school    iu    Alberta. 


as  it  says  th'e  yield  of  the  potatoes  will 
be  dwarfed  40  per  cent.  The  Bordeaux 
mixture  with  arsenate  of  lead  will  be 
found  to  be  the  ideal  mixture  for 
potatoes. 

Harvest  Begins 

The  harvest  of  wheat  which  has  al- 
ready begun  in  the  Southern  States 
will  have  extended  to  Canada  right 
after  the  haying  operations.  The 
binder  should  be  gotten  in  readiness 
and  all  worn  couplings  replaced  so  that 
I  here  will  be  no  delay  in  the  wheal 
field.  It  will  be  well  to  stook  the  wheat 
in  round  stooks  and  cap  them  for  fear 
this  rainy  weather  continues.  Do  not 
waste  time  by  cutting  a  road  arounrl 
the  entire  field  with  a  cradle.  Simply 
cut  out  a  space  at  each  of  the  four 
corners  where  the  most  tramping  is 
done.  Any  good  binder  will  take  up 
the  down  grain  on  a  reverse  trip. 

Plowing 

Plowing  should  commence  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  haying.  Turn  up 
the  old  timothy  sod  and  harrow  it  so 
as  to  hasten  the  rotting  of  the  sod. 
The  land  for  the  fall  wheat  should  be 
plowed     this     month     and     harrowed 


immediately  after  plowing.  Leaving 
the  land  for  a  day  even  without  har- 
rowing may  work  serious  injury  in 
the  soil  moisture. 

Care  of  the  Horses 

So  far  farm  horses  will  show  little 
effect  from  the  season's  work.  The 
trying  time  will  come  during  the  next 
two  months  when  the  careless  farmer 
will  allow  his  horses  to  become  skin 
and  bones  or  have  their  shoulders  sore. 
Nets  should  be  provided  for  the  work- 
ing horses.  They  should  have  plenty 
of  Avater  especially  just  before  going  to 
the  field.  The  stone  stables  should  have 
their  windows  open  and  screens  on 
while  the  yard  should  be  kept  scrupul- 
ously clean.  Where  the  young  colt  has 
to  be  shut  up  while  the  mother  is  work- 
ing, and  this  is  always  a  wise  thing  to 
do,  some  fresh  clover  should  be  thrown 
in  the  manger  for  it  to  nibble  at  and 
a  handful  of  bran  and  crushed  oats 
given  it  at  meal  time.  If  the  horses' 
shoulders  will  scald,  it  is  well  to  wash 
with  water  and  to  pad  the  collar  when 
necessary.  If  a  sore  has  been  formed 
the  horse  should  lie  idle  for  a  few  days 
and  the  affected  part  be  covered  with 
tar. 
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The  Dairy  in  July 

The  dairyman  will  find  his  supply  of 
ice  of  great  use  in  (he  milk  house  this 
month.  All  milk  should  he  cooled 
immediately  after  being  given  and  the 
milk  house  thoroughly  clean.  All  the 
milk  •  cans  and  utensils  should  be 
sterilized  and  left  in  the  sun  afterwards. 
Patrons  should  see  that  the  cheese  and 
butter  makers  of  their  factories  insist 
on  perfect  cleanliness  at  the  factory. 

The  Care  of  Hogs 

Hogs  can  be  produced  most  cheaply 
in  July  by  keeping  them  on  clover 
pasture.  A  temporary  movable  fence 
will  soon  pay  for  itself.  Shelter  should 
be  provided  for  the  hottest  parts  of  the 
day  as  the  hogs  will  want  to  lie  in  a 
dark  place  to  get  away  from  the  flies. 
See  that  they  have  plenty  of  good 
water. 


Dundas  County's  Monument  to  an  apple  tree, 
planted  in   1796. 


A  Grange  National  Bank  in   Pennsylvania. 

The  Garden 

Too  often  July  marks  the**,  first 
neglect  of  the  farm  garden.  If  the 
garden  were  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
farm  work  it  would  receive  its  regular 
amount  of  attention  and  the  necessary 
work  would  be  put  upon  it.  The  house- 
wife will  have  enough  worries  providing 
the  meals  and  attending  to  the  house- 
hold duties  without  having  To  worvy 
over  the  brambles  and  pig-weeds  of  a 
miserably  kept  garden.  After  the  straw- 
l.erry  patch  is  done  for  it  can  be  plowed 
up  this  month  or  left  a  little  later  if 
plants  are  needed  for  a  fresh  set.  Celery 
will  need  a  lot  of  attention  this  month. 
Hoards  can  be  used  to  bleach  the  stalks, 
hit  it  is  essential  that  dirt  be  kept  out 
of  the  heart.  Tomatoes  should  be  culti- 
vated all  the  month  as  should  be  the 
sweet  corn,  beets  and  other  vegetables. 

Berry  Pickingl 

Raspberries  will  be  ripe  this  month 
and  regular  pickings  will  have  to  be 
made  if  the  patch  is  kept  for  sale.  Direc- 
tions for  canning  berries  will  be  found 
in  an  article  in  this  issue  by  W.  J.  Kerr. 
It  is  well  to  have  a  good  supply  of  black 
..currants  for  home  use  as  they  possess  a 
certain  medicinal  property.  The  cherry 
pie  is  something  else  that  will  welcome 
the  attention  of  every  farm  lover  this 
month.     In  picking  the  cherries  it   is 
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Two    sturdy    youngsters    at    Langdon,    Alberta. 


well  to  have  two  step-ladders,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  tree  upon  which  a 
plank  is  laid  to  stand  upon.  This  will 
prevent  the  breaking  and  bruising  of 
many  of  the  limbs  and  it  is  in  these 
bruises  that  the  black  rot  and  other 
fungi  get  their  work  in. 

The  Orchard 

It  will  he  necessary  to  spray  oftener 
this  season  than  usual  as  the  wet  weath- 
er will  develop  numerous  broods  of 
sucking  insects.  The  orchard  should 
be  cultivated  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month  and  then  seeded  to  a  cover  crop 
to  hasten  the  ripening  of  the  new  wood. 
Pay  attention  to  the  demonstration 
orchards  that  are  being  conducted  by 
the  department  in  your  vicinity. 
There  is  always  something  to  learn. 
Study  varieties  that  will  best  suit  your 
neighborhood  and  keep  well  alive  to 
the  best  interests. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  CURTIS, 

At   whose    home,    Apple   Grove,    Grange     met    for     a 

time.     Mr.    Curtis   has    been    chaplain   for   a 

quarter    of    a    century. 
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A?  High;Power1BSingle   Shotit Bolt A Action   Big  Game    Rifle,   Now   Only    $7.00 

Calibre  11  m  m  or  43. T  Length  over  all,  39  inches.'    Length!of  barrel.  20  inches.     Weight.  7  lbs. 


If  you  want  a    rifle   for  big   game 
now  is  your  chance  to  procure  one 


The  Breech  Block 
Lock  and  all  work- 
ing parts  are  made 
of  fine  tool  steel. 
Absolutely  guaran- 
teed  satisfactory. 


This  Is  the  genuine  German  Anny  Rifle  ("Mauser")  Model  71,  slightly  used,  and  which  we  have  transformed  into  a 
Sporting  Rifie.  No  game  too  large  for  this  rifle  to  kill.  Handy  in  the  bush  around  the  farm  or  any  place  where  game 
abounds.  A  safety  lever  locks  the  rifle,  so  that  it  cannot  be  fired  nor  the  breech  block  opened  until  the  lever  is 
released;  this  device  makes  it  absolutely  safe.  We  will  deliver  this  rifle  with  twenty  cartridges  free,  and  all  charges  paid 
to    your    nearest    Express    Office    for    $7.00. 

McGILL  CUTLERY  CO.,  Reg'd.,  P.O.  Box  580,  Montreal,  Can. 


Conclusive  Evidence 

The  Financial  Post  of  Canada  is  the  authority  on  Canadian  investments. 
Such  information  as  is  given  each  week  in  its  Security  Review,  Bond  Situ- 
ation. Business  Outlook,  Mining  Market,  Real  Estate  Review  and  Middle  "West, 
Pacific  Coast,  New  York  and  London  News  are  of  paramount  importance  in 
gauging  the  market  for  Canadian  investments. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  recently  received  by  The  Post  indicate  that  The 
Post  does  appeal  to  investors,  and  the  interest  created  through  its  news  columns  brings 
results  to  its  advertisers.  The  first  letter  is  from  our  Winnipeg  Office,  the  second  from  a 
representative  real  estate  firm  in  Regina. 

Apr.  19,  1912. 

Co.,  told  me  that  he  sold  a 

and  J.  A —    ,  Lunen- 


"J.  M- 


-,  Manager  of  the  J.  M- 


block  of  land  in  Highland  Park,  Regina,  to  G.  McL- 

burg,   Nova   Scotia,  for  $8,000  as   the  direct   result   of  advertising   in   The   Financial 


Post,  as  The  Post  was  mentioned  in  the  correspondence.     Mr.  M- 
dellghted  with  The  Financial  Post."— L.  C  H. 


Is   highly 


April  17,   1912. 

"We  realize  the  fact  that  The  Financial  Post  is  doing  good  work,  as  we  often 
get  inquiries  referring  to  our  advertisement  in  your  issue." 

(Signed)  ■ &  Co. 

Below  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  from  one  of  the  buyers  mentioned  in  the  first 
letter: — 

Lunenburg,   N.S.,  Jan.  25,  1912. 
"Enclosed  please  find  P.O.  Order  for  $3.00  for  payment  of  my  renewal  to  De- 
cember, 1912.     I  am  very  much  pleased  with  The  Post  and  have  made  some  good 
investments  under  suggestions  written  in  its  columns." 

(Signed)  J.  A 

Are  you  interested  in  Canadian  investments?  If  so,  become  a  subscriber  to  The 
Financial  Post.  Do  you  wish  to  interest  the  investing  class  in  some  reputable  Canadian 
investment  ¥     If  so,  advertise  in  The  Financial  Post. 

WRITEIFOR  SAMPLE  COPY  AND  PARTICULARS  TO 

The  Financial  Post  of  Canada 

TORONTO 

Offices:    Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Vancouver ,|  New 
York  and  London,  England 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 


Advertising 
Section 
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Write    for  Catalogue  of   the 

Kennedy  School 

A  training    school    for   young    men    and 
women    desirous    of     entering    business 
positions. 

"Specialists  in  Bookkeeping 
and  Stenography" 

570  Bloor  W.  Toronto,  Ont. 


Albert  College, 


School 
Finance 


f   Belleville,  Ont. 

is  one  of  the  leading  schools  of  practical  eduoation  in  Canada. 
Attendance  doubled  in  the  last  three  years. 

$60.00pays  Board,  Room,  Tuition,  Eleotrio  Light,  use  of 
Baths,  Gymnasium,  all  Lut  books  and  laundry,  for  twelve  weeks 
—longer  period  at  reduced  prices. 

$30.00  pays  Tuition  alone  for  the  entire  scholastio  year. 

A  staff  of  experienced  specialists  give  individual  instruction 
n  five  distinct  courses.  An  evening  class  Free  for  all  registered 
students  in  this  department.  Graduates  holding  thb  bbst 
positions.  Candidates  prepared  yearly  for  the  eiaminations 
held  by  the  institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  of  Ontario  and 
for  Commercial  Specialists.  Special  attention  given  to  matricu- 
lation, Teachers'  Courses.  Elocution,  Fine  Art,  Physioal  Culture. 
College  re-opens  Sept.  3, 1912.  For  Illustrated  Calendar,  address— 
PRINCIPAL   DVEB,    M.A.,    D.D. 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  struc- 
ture,' and  writing  of  the  Short  -  Story,  taught  by 
J.  Rer?  Esenweln,  Editor  Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Courses  under 
professors  in  Harvard,  Brown,  Cornell,  and  lead- 
ing colleges.  250-page  catalog  free.  Write  to-day. 
The  Home  Correspondence  School 
Dept.  253,  Springfield,  Mass. 


A     VENTURE.— "I     am    glad    to 

say    that    both    my    brother    and 

myself  passed  the  examination  satisfactorily.  My 
standing  was  68  on  French  grammar  and  71  on 
French  authors,  that  of  my  brother  57  on  French 
grammar  and  65  on  French  authors.  We  attribute 
our  success  to  the  De  Brisay  Method.  Your  course 
was  taken  as  a  venture — a  venture  we  have  never 
regretted."— R.    E.    S.,    Belmont,    Man. 

Latin,    French    German,    Spanish    by    mail. 
L'ACADEMIE    DE    BRISAY,    BANK    ST.,    OTTAWA. 


ARE    YOU    QUALIFIED? 


There  are  opportunities  to  make  money  for  the  person  with  a  business  education. 
We  can  qualify  you  to  fill  a  position  in  the  best  business  places  in  Canada  with  a 
large    salary.  . 

Write  for  our  prospectus  and  examine  this   proposition 


It  means  money  to  you. 


CENTRAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

HAMILTON  ONTARIO 


A.  P.  GIBBON. 

Principal 


Farmers'  Sons  and 
Daughters — 

If  it  is  your  desire  to  become  qualified  for 
a  business  situation,  we  offer  unexcelled 
facilities.  Upwards  of  300  students  enroll- 
ed during  the  past  year.    Catalogue  free. 

WOODSTOCK  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

LIMITED 

WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 

M.  J.  BROPHY  D.  F.  CURREY 

Principal.  Secretary. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

Beautiful  Canadian  Okanagan  Fruit  Lands.  The  Coldstream 
Estate  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Vernon,  B.C.,  the  pioneer  fruit  growing 
concern  of  British  Columbia,  want  settlers  for  a  portion,  two 
thousand  acres  of  their  property,  the  well-known  Lord  Aberdeen 
Ranch.  Land  for  sale  in  blocks  from  one  acre  up.  There  are 
the  following  advantages:  Domestic  and  Irrigation  Water 
Systems,  Telephones,  Churches  and  Schools,  good  transporta- 
tion facilities,  unlimited  markets,  and  congenial  environments; 
no  pioneering  or  experimenting  necessary.  Write  for  illustrated 
booklet  free. 
PEMBERTON    &    SON,    326    Homer    St.,    Vancouver,    B.C. 


FALL  TERM 

BEGINS  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3 
INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING 

enables  our    students    to    graduate    quickly 
and  assures  progress  to  backward  students. 

More  Good  Paying 
POSITIONS 

are   offered  us   than   we 
have    graduates    to    fill. 

Write  for  Complete  Catalogue 

DOMINION  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

J.  V.  MITCHELL.  B.A..  Principal. 


The  RENFREW  MACHINERY  CO.,  Ltd. 

RENFREW,  ONT. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Standard  Cream  Separators 

The   Separator  that  pays  maximum  profits 
and  requires  minimum  attention. 
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COMES  FROM 
KNOWLEDGE 


Don't  stay  in  a  rut.  We  can  show  you 
how  to  improve  your  position.  A  good 
business  education  will  overcome  a 
good  many  difficulties. 
We  have  one  of  the  largest  Business 
Colleges  in  Canada,  with  a  staff  of 
most  competent  teachers.  We  teach 
Gregg  and  Pitman's  shorthand,  touch 
typewriting,  and  give  you  actual  busi- 
ness practice  in  commercial  course. 
Special  personal  attention  given  to  all 
new  pupils. 

Send    for    our    prospectus    and    let    us 
show  you  the  road  to  success. 

Canada  Business  College 

HAMILTON  ONTARIO 

OSCAR  MAIN.  Principal 


ARE  YOU  READY  FOR  THE 

OPPORTUNITY? 

Prepare  yourself  in  advance  and  be  ready 
for  the  positiou  that  means  more  money  to 
you.  Personal  supervision  given  to  new 
students.  For  fifty  years  we  have  been  show- 
ing young  men  and  women  the  surest  and 
quickest  road  to  success.  Gregg  and  Pitman 
Systems  of  shorthand  are  taught,  and  all 
pupils  are  assisted  to  good  positions  when 
qualified. 

Write  for  new  booklet,  and  be  ready  for 
your    opportunity    when    it    conies. 

BRITISH   AMERICAN   BUSINESS   COLLEGE, 

T.  M.   WATSON,  Principal. 
Y.    M.    C.   A.   BIdg.        ...        Toronto,    Ont. 


Kant|(racK 

I    \    TRADE      I    \     MARK        I    \ 


COATED  LINEN 

Collars 


YOU  NEED  THIS 


We  want  you  to  see  our  KantKracK  Collar.      It  is 

just  what  you  have  wanted.     Linen  but  waterproof. 
Note  the  flexible  lip  that  relieves  all  strain  from 

the  front,  and  the  slit  which  prevents  pressure  on  the 

button  at  the  back. 
It  is  all  linen  and  you  wash  it  with  a  sponge.    A  clean  collar  in  a  minute. 
When  you  are  at  the  Toronto  Exhibition  visit  our  booth  and  judge  the 
collar  for  yourself. 

One  grade  only  and  that  the  best. 
Don't  forget  the  name. 


KantKracK 


MADE  IN  CANADA. 
SOLD  BY  THE  BEST  MERCHANTS  IN  EVERY  CITY. 

THE  PARSONS  AND  PARSONS  CANADIAN  CO. 

HAMILTON  ONTARIO 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Ontario  Veterinary 
College 

Temperance  St.,  Toronto 


Affiliated    with    the    University    of 

Toronto  and   under  the  control  of 

the    Department   of    Agriculture  of 

Ontario. 


College   Re  -  Opens 
October    1st,   1912 


N.B.— CALENDAR  ON  APPLICATION 

E.  A.  A.  GRANGE,  V.S.,  M.Sc 
Principal. 


Prof.  Brooks 


MAKE  THE 

FARM  PAY 

A  COURSE  of  forty  les- 
***  sons  in  soils,  tillage, 
fertilizers,  farm  crops  and 
animal  husbandry,  under 
Dr.  William  P.  Brooks  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Courses  in  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Land- 
scape Gardening,  Forestry,  Poultry  Culture, 
Farm  Accounting,  etc.,  under  able  professors 
in  leading-  colleges. 

250  Page  Catalogue  Fee.       Write  /<  -da}'. 

THE  HOME 
CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOL 

Dept.48o       Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  FROST  &  WOOD  CO.,  Limited 

SMITH'S  FALLS,  CANADA. 
manufacturers  of 

Agricultural  Machinery  of  every 
description. 


Cheap  Power  on  the 
Farm 


The  Ideal 
Power  for 
Churns, 

Separators,  Milk- 
ing Machines, 
Fodder  Cutters, 
Pumps,  etc.,  is 
produced  by  the 


Ferro  3  H.P.  Engine 

It  is  light,  strong,  easy  running  and  economical 
and  simple  to  operate.  Requires  little  attention, 
and  can  be  moved  easily.  The  "FERRO"  is 
no  experiment.     It  has  "made  good." 

Write  for  Booklet  F. 

If  it's  Machinery — Write  Williams. 

The  A.  R.  Williams   Machinery- 
Company,  Limited 

Toronto  mig 


BRAND 
WATERPROOF 

COLLARS  and  CUFFS 

have  banished  Collar  Trouble.  Look 
like  the  best  linen  and  wear  far  better. 
The  Ideal  Collar  for  hot  weather. 
Are  Waterproof,  and  can  be  cleaned 
instantly  with  a  damp  cloth. 
TRY  THEM  YOURSELF  THIS  SEASON. 

Collars — 25c.      Pair  of  Cuffs — 50c. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply,  write  us 

THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  oj  CANADA 

LIMITED 
54-56  Fraur  Avenue  F54  TORONTO 
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Put  a  BT  Sling  Outfit  in  Your  Barn 

A  GREAT  LABOUR  SAVER 

The  largest  load  can  be  handled  in  two  or  three 
lifts  with  the  BT  Sling  Outfit.  No  other  invest- 
ment of  the  same  amount  of  money  will  save  as 
much   time   and   hard   work. 

THE  BT  SLING  CAR 

is  built  for  the  heaviest  work  and  has  a  positive 
lock  and  rope  grip  which  are  absolutely  sure.  It 
has  an  18-inch  wheel  tread  on  the  track.  The 
travellers  are  the  largest  used  by  any  firm,  so  that 
the  carrier  excels  in  smooth  and  easy  travel  on  the 
track.  Its  draft  rope  wheel  is  almost  twice  the 
diameter  of  any  other,  so  the  bundles  are  much 
more  easily  elevated  and  the  draft  rope  and  bear- 
ings will  last  longer. 

THE  BT  CENTRE  TRIP  SLINGS 

are  well  made.  The  ropes  never  become  knarled  up  on  account  of  the  Soft  Laid  Pure 
Manilla  Rope  used.  The  slats  are  made  of  the  best  dry  hard  maple,  well  oiled.  The 
Centre  Trip  is  made  entirely  of  malleable.  It  cannot  be  broken,  and  will  trip  in  any 
position.  WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE. 

Haying  is  on  and  you  want  to  have  an  outfit  that  will  handle  your  crop  without  a 
hitch.    See  our  local  agent  or  write  directly  to  us  for  prices  and  information. 

We  also  manufacture  Steel  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Litter  Carriers,  Ladders,  etc. 


BEATTY  BROS.       Box  287 


FERGUS,  ONT. 


"It   is  impossible  to   feed   hogs  profitably 
with  grain  or  corn  alone  as  these  feeding 

stuffs   do  not  contain   sufficient  protein  which  is  necessary  in 
order  to  make  up  the  proper  feeding  rations." 

The  above  is  an   extract    from  a   letter  received    recently  from    one  of   the 
largest  hog  raising  concerns  in  the  country;     They  state  further: 

"We  estimate  that  every  100  lbs.  of  Harab  Digestive  Tankage  causes  an  extra  increase  of 
75  lbs.  of  Pork  which  would  not  be  obtained  when  using  the  other  feeding  stuffs  alone". 
"We  are  in  every  way  satisfied  with  the  Digestive  Tankage  and  we  highly  recommend  every 
farmer  raising  hogs  to  give  this  first  class  food  a  trial  and  undoubtedly  he  will  acknowledge  its 
advantage."  Yours  very  truly, 

Bow  Park  Farm, 
(Signed)     OTTO  HEROLD,  Manager. 

If  these  people  cannot  feed  hogs  to  best  advantage  without  this  food  neither 
can  you,  nor  can  you  afford  to  be  without  it. 

HARAB    DIGESTIVE    TANKAGE 

THE  PROTEIN  IN  HOG  FOOD 

Guaranteed  Analysis ;  Protein,  60%  ;  Fat,  8%  ;  Fibre  6%. 

Write  us  for  prices  and  particulars  of  this  new  hog  food. 

MADE  IN  CANADA  BY 

The  Harris  Abattoir  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Don't  fall  to  mention   Farmers  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Massey-Harris 
Feed  Cutting  Machinery 


M 


'ASSEY-HARRIS    Cutters     are     substantially 
built,    having    hardwood     frames     securely 
bolted   together;   all   working   parts  -are   carefully 
fitted  and  run  smoothly;  Roller  Bearings  are  used 
where  our   experience    has  shown  them  to  be   practicable;    ample  adjust- 
ments are  provided  for  cutting  feed   to  suit  various  requirements. 


A  complete  line  of  Feed  Cutters — one  just  suited  to  your  require- 
ments. Ask  the  Massey-Harris  Agent  to  tell  you  about  them.  There  are 
Cutters  large  and  Cutters  small — Cutters  to  be  run  by  hand  and  Cutters 
for  power— Straw  Cutters — Ensilage  Cutters — Root  Cutters  and  Pulpers. 


The     "OLDS 
Engine  is 
the   ideal 
power  for 
the  farm. 


"OLDS" 
Engines  made 

in  sizes 

from  \Y2  H.P. 

up. 


The  Massey-Harris  "  OLDS "  Gasoline^Engine  is  especially  adaptable 
for  farm  work.  It  is  the  simplest  engine  built,  having  a  minimum  of 
working  parts  and  is  /.constructed  of  the  best  material  obtainable,  making 
it  the  most  durable  and  reliable  engine  on  the  market. 


Massey-Harris  Co.  Ltd. 

Head  Offices,  Toronto 

Branches  at 

Montreal,   Moncton,   Winnipeg,    Regina, 

Saskatoon,  Calgary,  Edmonton 


It  will  pay  yoij  to  answer  advertisements. 
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LAING'S 


Poultry 
Food 


BONE  AND  MEAT  MEAL 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  and 
free  sample.    Large  returns  assured. 

The  Laing  Packing  &  Provision  Co.,  Ltd. 

MONTREAL 


"INTERNATIONAL   FLY  WAY" 

Prevents  the  Tremendous 
Loss  from  Flies 

Flies  cost  the  Farmers  of  Canada  millions  of 
dollars  annually  by  retardingthegrowtti  nr  fattening 
of  animals  and  by  greatly  reducing  the  production  of 
milk  by  constantly  annoying  the  animals  all  summer. 
Every  farmer  or  stockraiscr  knows  this  statement 
to  be  true  from  liis  own  experience. 

Flies  also  cause  a  groat  loss  of  life  l»y  Spreading 
Diseases  from  farm  to  farm.  ■•International  I'ly 
Way"  will  keep  Ihesotf  your anlmaU and  give  them 
jiertert  rest  from  these    pestiferous  insects,   which 

will  make  y,,u  more  m v  in  a  largnr  production  of 

milk  or  much  quicker  growth  of  all  animals 

SAVE    YOUR    STOCK 

By  Using 

"INTERNATIONAL    FLY    WAY" 

It  is  positively  guaranteed  to  he  effective  in 
Driving  Away  Fhes,  Mosqultos,  and  other  insects 
which  worry  stock  and  reduce  their  earning  capacity. 
It  is  harmless  to  the  hair  and  skin  and  will  be  found 
perfectly  satisfactory  when  used  according  to 
directions. 

We  place  our  twenty  years  of  reputation  hack  of 
"International  Fly  Way."  and  ask  you  to  test  it  on 
our  positive  guarantee 

Fob  Sale  at  All  Dealers. 
INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.  Limited,  TORONTO 


No.  74 


GOOD  LOOKS 

AN  ASSET 

Prom  a  desire  to  be  handsome  the  young 
person  soon  grows  to  the  more  sensible 
point  of  view  of  desiring  to  look  well.  And 
to  look  well  means  to  make  a  better  im- 
pression upon  people  wherever  we  go  and 
therefore,  to  accomplish  most  in  our  chosen 
life  work.  Nothing  can  be  more  commend- 
able than  this  and  nothing  more  commend- 
able than  the  care  of  our  health,  the  foun- 
dation of  all  good  looks. 

The  digestive  organs  call  for  the  very 
first  care.  Let  the  digestive  tract  become 
sluggish  and  the  system  is  soon  poisoned, 
resulting  in  a  greatly  deteriorated  bodily 
and  mental  condition,  dull  eyes,  sallow, 
rough  skin  and  a  general  appearance  of 
unattractive  ill  health. 

Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills  have  been 
for  many  years  the  very  best  of  aids  for 
keeping  the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels  ac- 
tive. They  are  efficient,  but  do  not  gripe. 
They  contain  dandelion,  mandrake  and 
other  equally  valuable  ingredients  and 
nothing   to   cause   harm. 

For  sale  everywhere  in  25  cent  boxes. 
Put  up  only  by  the  Northrop  &  Lyman  Co. 
Ltd.,  Toronto. 


Tobacco  Habit  Banished 

Dr.  Elder's   Tobacco   Boon    Banishes  Ail 

Forms  of  Tobacco   Habit   in 

72  to  120  Hours. 


'What  Tobacco  Boon  Will  Do." 

A  positive  and  quick  relief.  A  Home  Treatment  easy 
to  take.  S.  E.  Addington,  of  Bethel,  Okla.,  writes:  "Your 
Tobacco  Boon  has  cured  me  after  using  tobacco  84 
years."  H.  S.  Evans,  of  Meridian, Miss.,  writes:  "I  had 
been  a  heavy  chewer  for  64  years.  After  taking  your 
treatment  8  days  1  was  completely  cured."  Adolph 
Erlgen,of  Pigeon  Falls,  Wis.,  writes:  "I  would  not  take 
(1 ,000  tor  what  good  your  Tobacco  Boon  did  me."  Hun. 
dreds  of  slmi.ar  letters  from  satisfied  patients. 
REMEMBER— We  give  a  legal  binding  Guarantee  of 
results  in  every  case  or  money  refunded. 
^  n  ■"  i™  Booklet  on  the  Tobacco  Habit  and  Its 
I  |X  C  EL  Remedy, also  full  information  about  my 
Home  Treatment  will  be  mailed  free  in  plain  package  to 
any  one.    Do  not  wait — send  name  and  address  TODAY. 

DR.  ELDERS'  SANITARIUM  Branch  Office, 
Pept.  824  Yonse  Street.  Toronto.  Canada 


Say   you   saw   the   ad.  In    Farmer's   Magazine. 
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From  Every  Point  of  View 
The  Massey-Harris  Binder  Leads 

/**  i  We  will  tell  you  frankly  that  you  can  buy  Binders  for  less  than  the  MASSEY- 
v/Ool  HARRIS.  But  it  is  not  what  you  pay  for  an  article  but  what  it  pays  you  in 
return  that  determines  its  value;  and  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  saving  in  repair 
bills,  freedom  from  costly  and  annoying  delays  at  critical  times,  the  fact  that  it  will 
handle  your  crop  under  the  most  difficult  conditions,  and  will  outlast  any  binder  on  the 
market,  we  think  you  will  agree  that  it  is  well  worth  the  price. 

PViOi»Q/»f  Al*    /\f    XAFf\v\r    The  MASSEY-HARRIS  ia  pre-eminently  a  Binder  for 

x/Hcll  dCLci     Ur      f  V  OlK    all  conditions  of  crop.    Almost  any  binder  will  do  fair 

|J        £  1  work  in  an  ordinary  crop  which  stands  up  well;  but  if 

I  CriUl  mCQ  your  crop  is  very  heavy,  is  lodged  and  tangled,  or  has 

a  heavy  grass  or  weed  bottom — then  you  need  a  MASSEY-HARRIS. 

f  _  •  Ease  of  handling  and  convenience  mean  much  to  the  operator.   But 

v/UIl VcIllcIlCc  they  mean  more.  Unless  the  reel  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
adjusted,  it  will  not  handle  the  grain  successfully  under  varying  conditions.  For  the  same 
reason  the  Tilting  Lever  must  be  easily  operated.  If  the  bearings  are  not  provided  with 
suitable  oil  holes  which  are  readily  accessible,  some  of  them  are  sure  to  run  dry  and  cause 
trouble.  And  it's  the  same  all  the  way  through — convenience  is  a  vital  feature  in  a  Binder 
and  is  a  strong  point  of  the  MASSEY-HARRIS. 

¥*V        £ .  The   MASSEY-HARRIS   BINDER   is   easy   on   the   driver— it   is   also 


Light 


easy  on  the  horses.  Improved  Roller  Bearings  and  Self-Aligning 
Bearings  are  used  more  liberally  than  on  any  other.  Result — the  lightest  running  Binder 
on  the   market   to-day. 

T\  Ljljj  We  have  on  file  in  our  office  dozens  of  letters  and  photos  concerning 

*J U*  dUllILjf  Binders  made  by  ourselves  and  our  constituent  companies,  in  use  for 
from  15  to  30  years,  and  still  in  good  working  order.  Could  anything  show  more  conclu- 
sively their  durability? 

Massey-Harris  Co.,  Limited 

Head  Offices,  Toronto 

Branches  at 
Montreal,  Moncton,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  Calgary,  Edmonton 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.    in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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DO    YOUR    SWINE    PAY    YOU? 

There  is  money  in  swine  if  you  have  the  right  kind.     Our  Hampshires 
are  of  the  best  blood  strains  and  an  excellent  investment.     It 

will  pay  you  to  investigate. 
Send  for  our  Catalog  ana  lot  us  tell  you  about  them. 

J. H  RUTHERFORD      -      CALEDON  EAST,  ONTARIO 


PROFITABLE    POULTRY 

To  make  •  succeu  of  poultry  raising,  you  should  have  pure-bred 
slock,  then  poultry  raising  would  be  profitable- 

We  can  supply  you  with  hatching  eggs  from  the  very  best  breeds 
and  tha  best  results  can  be  depended  on  Send  Jot  our  catalogue 
containing  prices. 


J.  H.  Rutherford, 


Caledon  East,  Ontario 


SAFE   AND  CHEAP  LIGHT 

Made  in  a  Concrete  Pit  out  in  the  yard  like  a  cistern. 
Costs  less  than  half  as  much,  and  lasts  many  times  as 
long  as  sheet  metal  cellar  machines. 

OnI>  $12.00  a  year  to  light  a  large  house  with  Car- 
bide, giving  the  brightest  and  purest  light  known.  Write 
for  full  information  and   illustrated  catalogue. 

C.  R.  JENNE,  10  Alice  St.,  -  TORONTO 


THIS  TRADE  MARK  MEANS 

BETTER  BREAD 

When  you  buy  flour  remember  the 
Reindeer  trade  mark.  It  means  bet- 
ter bread  and  more  of  it  at  the  same 
price.  Reindeer  Flour  makes  sweet, 
wholesome  bread  which  is  satisfying 
and  nourishing. 

Try  it  and  compare  it  with  what  you 
have  been  using.  It  costs  no  more 
than  the  other. 

The  Peterborough  Cereal  Co. 

Peterborough  Limited  Ontario 


CAN    YOU 


expect  to  advance  if  you  don't  put  forth  an  effort. 
You  can  become  a  first  class  Ad.  Writer  in  three 
months  by  studying  our  lessons  at  home  during 
your  spare  time 

The  entire  cost  Is  onl]/  $30.  payable  monthly. 
Shall  we  send  you  full  particulars? 

Box  223,  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE 


THESE  SHINGLES  LAST 
a  lifetime  without  paint  or 
repairs -they  are  fireproof— 
lightning  proof,  wear  proof, 
weather  proof  and  decay 
proof.   Best  for  any  building 

The  Asbestos  Mfg.  Co.,Ltd. 

E.T.  Bank  Bldg.  Montreal 

Factory  at  Lachtne,  P.O. 


CLOSEST  PRICES  ON  THE 

BEST  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

are  the    feature    of    our  terms    to   our   customer!.      You 
want  the  best- — but  you  want  it  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Ji  few  districts  without  local  agents.      Write  us. 
SELKIRK  FENCE  CO..  Limited.      HAMILTON.  ONTARIO 


HOTEL   PLANTERS 

CHICAGO 

Frank   S.   Murphy,   Mjr.-  Clark  and   Madison   Sts. 
Phones  :-  Randolph  4804  Auto  44380 

A  new  and  strictly  modern  European  plan 
hotel.  Absolutely  fireproof.  Unsurpassed 
equipment  and  service.  In  the  business  dis- 
trict, centrally  located  to  all  theatres  and 
railway  stations.  Rates  reasonable. 
One  of  Chicago's  foremost  restaurants  in 
connection,  offering  unexcelled  service  at 
moderate  orices. 

In    the    Heart   of    the    City's   Activities. 


RATES 


Room*,  one    person 

bath    detached 

$1.50  to  $2.00 


Booms,   one    person 

with  private  bath 

$2.00  to  $3.50 


Rooms,  two  persons 

bath   detached 

$2.50  to  $3  50 


.  Rooms,  two  persons 
I      with  private  bath 
$3.00  to  $4  50 


What  the  Critics  say  of  Mac  Lean's  Magazine 
41  The  one  magazine  which  maintains  its  popularity  by 
giving  ctaver  fiction  and  up-to-date  readable  articles." 
"  No  superior  in  point  of  literary  merit  and  in  judicious 
editing.  Emphatically  the  magazine  for  the  thinker 
and  the  worker. " 

Send  in  your  order  now.     $2.00  per  year. 

MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE 

1 43- 149  University  Ave.  Toronto 
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Chapman  and 
Stickney 

^  Gasoline  ' 
Engines 


Canadian 
Airmotors 


Provide  Power  FREE 
for  Pumping  Water 

"The  wheel  that  runs  when  all  others 
standstill"  Strongest,  easiest  -  run- 
ning windmill  made  Self-regulating 
Gives  steady  power  and  greatest 
service. 

Write  for  FREE  book  full  of  impor- 
tant   facts  about  windmills    Ad- 
dress nearest  office. 
ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  & 
PUMP  CO..  Ltd. 
TORONTO  103 

Winnipeg,  Calgary 


Are 
Easiest 
to  Run  and 
Keep  Running 


Save 

Time 

Money 

and  Bother 


Learn  what  a  good  gasoline  engine  can  do  for 
you.  and  why  the  Chapman  and  Stickney  are  the 
favorites  with  farmers  everywhere  by  writing  for 
our  FREE  books  of  facts  and  experiences 

Address  our  office  nearest  you. 
ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  GO.,  Ltd. 
Winnipeg   IB       TORONTO    Jtl  Calgary 
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CREATE  A  CONSUMPTIVE  DEMAND 
FOR  YOUR  PRODUCTS 

By  informing  the  consumer  who  produced  the  eggs,  butter  or  other  articles 
that  proved  so  satisfactory  in  the  using.  Give  them  the  opportunity  of 
advertising  your  business  by  asking  for  and  insisting  upon  having  your 
products.  Which  should  be  wrapped,  packed  or  marked  with  your  name 
and  address,  thereby  creating  a  consumptive  demand.  A  consumptive  de- 
mand for  any  product  is  the 
greatest  of  all  assets  in  business, 
because  it  guarantees  to  the 
producer  the  highest  market 
price  for  any  article  of  its  kind. 

The  Automatic  Printing  Device 
will  help  you  to  create  this 
consumptive  demand  for  your 
products. 


Utilities,  Limited 

73   Bank  of  Ottawa  Bldg 

Montreal,  P.Q. 


It  Is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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THE  CASHIER  SAID— "I  notice 
your  Butter  Checks  have  been 
getting  bigger  lately.  Did  you 
buy  another  cow?". 

THE  FARMER  SAID— "No,   I'm 

using  WINDSOR  SALT.  It 
makes  better  butter  and  I  am 
getting  better  prices.  It 
certainly  does  pay  me  to  use 
Windsor  Dairy  Salt." 

THE  CASHIER  SAID— "I  should 
say  it  does.  Do  you  mind  if  I 
let  some  of  my  friends  in  the 
secret?" 

THE  FARMER  SAID*-"Go  ahead. 
Tell  them  all  to  use  WINDSOR 
DAIRY  SAI/T  if  they  want  to 
get  the  'top'  price  for  their 
butter"  67D 


l  PAtaySAVT 


HAWK  BICYCLES 

An  up-to-date  High  Grade 
Bicycle  fitted  with  RollerChain, 
New  Departure  Coaster  £>ake 
and  Hubs,  Detachable  Tires, 
high  grade  equipment,  includ- 
ing Mudguard,  <tOO  Cf\ 
Pump,  and  Tools    <Pi"'ou 

^  FREE  19 12  Catalogue, 

1(10  pages  of  Bicycles,  Sundries 
a  nd  Repair  Material.  You  can 
buy  your  supplies  from,  us  at 
Wholesale  Prices. 

T.  W.  BOYD  &  SON. 
27  Notre  Dame  St.  West.  Montreal. 


Dye  Those  Summer   Things 

Scores  of  summer  things  such  as  fancy 
parasols,  bathing  suits,  colored  stock- 
ings,  ribbons,    feathers   and    artificial 
flowers,  hammocks  and 
cushion  covers,  get  fad- 
ed  and  dingy  long  be- 
fore they  are  worn  out. 
But  with 

Maypole 
Soap 

The  Clean,  Easy  Home  Dye 

you  can  give  them  a  new 
lease  of  life,  usefulness  and  beauty,  and  save 
many  a  dollar.  No  stained  hands  and  kettles, 
no  muss,  no  work  to  speak  of.  24  colors — will 
give  any  shade.  Colors  10c. — black  15c. — at 
your  dealer's  or  postpaid  with  free  booklet, 
"  How  to  Dye,"  from 

FRANK  L.  BENEDICT  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 


WA  VTFH  "  you  wan*  to  seu  Property  which  you  own' 
WW  /a.  PI  1  LtU  jn  the  U.S.  or  Canada,  such  as  a  farm,  town 
property  or  a  business,  write  us  at  once  for  our  new  successful 
plan  of  selling  direct,  without  commission.  Give  full  descrip- 
tion of  property  and  state  lowest  price.  If  yon  want  to  buy 
property  of  any  kind  in  any  locality,  write  us,  stating  what 
and  where  you  wish  to  buy,  and  we  will  send  you  FREE  our 
magazine  of  choice  bargains  for  sale  direct  by  the  owner,  with 
no   commission    added. 

BUY  H.  F.  LINDE  SELL 

Box  44  Wadena,  Sask.,  Can. 


RU-ber-oiD 

^  TRADE     MARK     REGISTERED.  ^^» 


ROOFING 

gives  longer  and  more  com- 
plete protection,  per  dollar 
of  cost,  than  metal  roofing, 
shingles  or  any  other  ready 
roofing.  With  over  300  imi- 
tations, Ru-ber-oid  is  still 
the  best.  Made  in  3  per- 
manent colors — Red,  Brown 
Green  —  and  natural  Slate. 
Look  into  it  before  you  de- 
cide on  that  new  roof. 

80 
Sole  Canadian  Mfrc 

THE     STANDARD    PAINT     CO. 

ol  Cinadi.  Limited.  Montreul 
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i-BIG  PROFITS-! 

IN    RASPBERRIES 


Raspberries  are  a  safe  investment  for 
large  profits.  Start  your  raspberry  bed 
now.  With  a  small  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  you  can  add  greatly  to  your 
income. 

The  Herbert  Raspberry  Is  recognized 
by  the  Government  Experimental  Farms 
as  the  most  prolific  of  raspberries.  It 
is  large,  symmetrical,  and  has  a  most 
delicious  sweetness.  No  other  raspberry 
yields  like  the  "Herbert"   raspberry. 

We  offer  $5.00  per  plant  for  a  dozen 
of  any  other  authenticated  variety  of 
red  raspberry  yielding  as  much  fruit 
of  as  large  a  size  as  the  same  number 
of  Herbert  plants. 

Send  for  our  catalog  and  let  us  show 
you  how  to  increase  your   profits. 

The  Ottawa  Nurseries 


Woodroffe,        ~V 


^Ontario 


MORE    FOOD    VALUE    IN 
CRUSHED    OATS 


□ 


Oats  fed  in  the  whole  grain  are  half  wasted 
because  they  are  not  digested.  Use  our 
Champion  Oat  Crusher  and  get  the  full  value 
of  your  feeding  grain.  The  Champion  Oat 
Crusher  is  a  simple  machine,  easily  operated. 
and  It  will  save  your  money  on  grain  for 
feeding. 

Write  for  our  Champion  Oat  Crusher  cir- 
cular. It  will  show  you  the  advantage  of 
feeding   your   grain   in   this   way. 

S.  VESSOT^&'CO 

JOLIETTE  1    QUEBEC 


Comfort  in  Your  Home 

While  the  husband  of  the  family  may 
spend  a  great  portion  of  his  time  during 
the  day  in  his  barn,  but  when  he  returns 
for  the  evening  to  read  his  paper  he 
wants  to  do  so  in  comfort.  One  of  the 
comforts  is  a  warm  house,  where  every 
room  has  the  temperature,  and  where  the 
cold  air  has  been  removed  from  the  floor. 
The  husband  should  not  only  consider  his 
own  comforts,  but  those  of  his  wife  and 
children,  who  spend  nearly  all  their  time 
in   the  house. 

some;  special,  features  of  a 

well-heated  house. 

All  rooms  can  be  heated  to  the  same 
temperature,  and  to  whatever  temperature 
is   desired. 

Cold    drafts    removed    from    the    floor. 

Bedrooms  can  be  heated  to  a  proper 
temperature. 

Only  one  fire  to  attend  to,  and  this 
heats  the  whole  house. 

Furnaces  are  so  arranged  as  to  burn 
either  coal  or  wood.  No  dust  in  the  rooms. 

A  furnace  will  burn  the  coarse,  rough 
wood  which  cannot  be  marketed,  and  has 
accumulated,  and  this  will  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  clean  up  this  accumula- 
tion which  is  an  eye-sore  to  your  sur- 
roundings, and  at  the  same  time  give 
you  comfort  while  you  are  cleaning  them 
up. 

If  you  are  considering  the  installation 
of  a  furnace  write  us,  and  we  will  cheer- 
fully give  you  the  best  information  we 
can  regarding  the  best  way  to  install  the 
furnace  so  that  you  will  have  the  results 
that   you    anticipate. 

THE  BANNER  Furnace  has  many  spe- 
cial features  which  we  would  like  to  ex- 
plain to  you. 

|The  Gait  [Stove  and  Furnace  Go. 

PGalt  Limited  Ontario,  Can. 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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280  Calibre 
High  Velocity 


Rifle  is  much  stronger  than  what 
is  deemed  necessary 


Strength  is  secured  more  by  QUALITY   than  by  WEIGHT,  every  piece  of  steel   being  the  best  it  is  possible  to  buy. 

EVERY  Ross  Rifle  is  perfectly  accurate— but  the  sportsman  who  wants  the  best— who  wants  to  be  able  to  shoot  "dead 
on"    at    300   yards  and   anchor   his   game   at    any   range— should    have  the  Ross  .280  High  Velocity  Rifle. 

This  pattern  is  the  favorite  with  hunters  of  big  game,  and  is  absolutely  unsurpassed  by  any  sporting  rifle  at  any  price 
—in    ballistic   qualities    and    general    usefulness.     Yet    the    price    is  only  $70.00. 

LEADING  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  CANADA  CAN  SHOW  IT  TO  YOU,  IF  YOURS  CANNOT,  WRITE  FOR 
ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUE   AND   FULL   PARTICULARS.  Other    Ross   Rifles— every   one   guaranteed   at   from   $25.00. 

ROSS     RIFLE     COMPANY,     QUEBEC. 


Fill  Your  Silo  Cheaply 

Many  things  enter  into  the  cost  of  filling  your  Silo,  but 
the  most  important  one  is  your  Silo  Filler.  A  poor 
machine  means  a  high  cost,  and  an 

Appletorc  Quality  Silo  Filler 

means  the  lowest  cost.  The  positive  feed  table,  the  large 
throat,  big  feed  rolls,  the  four  spiral  tool  steel  knives 
and  the  powerful  blower  mean  great  capacity.  The 
solid  Oak  frame  means  strength.  The  6ingle  lever 
control,  the  bandy  side  table,  the  flexible  top  dis- 
tributer mean  convenience.  In  fact,  the  whole 
machine  means  satisfaction,  while  our  guarantee 


that  our  Silo  Filler  will,  under  equal  conditions,  do  more  and  better  work  with  less  power 
and  will  last  longer,  means  absolute  safety  for  you.  More  Silos  will  be  built  and  more  en- 
silage fed  this  year  than  ever  before.  We  have  already  Bold  more  Silo  Fillers  this  year 
than  we  d'd  in  all  of  1911.  To  insure  prompt  delivery  you  should  arrange  for  a  machine 
at  once.  Wrte  to-day  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 
APPLETON   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,    406    Fargo  Street.  Batavia.  111. 


COMFORT  SOAP 

Much    talk    is    made    in    these    days    about    the    quality    of 
Laundry    Soap.  fT^ 

the  people  who  use  Soap  who  are  the  supreme  judges  of  which 
Soap  is  best.     The  fact  that  there  is  more  "Comfort"  sold  in 

ALL 

Canada  than  any  other   Soap  shows  their   preference.     The 

RIGHT 

They  have  rendered  their  verdict — 

•COMFORT    SOAP— IT'S    ALL    RIGHT M 

Write  to-day  for  Premium  Catalogue 

PUGSLEY,  DINGMAN  &  CO.,  LIMITED      -      TORONTO 


When  writing  advertisers   kindly  mention  Parmer's  Magazine. 
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IRON  IN  COMFORT 

With  the 

"R-K"  SELF-HEATING  FLAT  IRON 

This  iron  heats  itself,  and  burns  for  five  hours  for  one  cent— no  stove  required. 
No  waiting  or  fussing  with  half-cold  irons— no  tiresome  walking  from  hot 
stove  to  ironing  board.  You  can  iron  outside  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  if  de- 
sired. Safe,  Cheap,  Odorless  and  Clean.  Better  than  gas  or  electric  irons,  no 
tube  or  wiring  required.  Will  pay  for  itself  in  no  time.  Just  the  thing  for 
your  summer  cottage  or  home,    also  for  campers. 

Fully  guaranteed  three   years— Price,    $5.00,    complete. 
Send  your  order  to-day  or  write  for  descriptive  circular. 

RICE-KNIGHT,  LTD.,  TORONTO  AND  REGINA 


LARGE  PROFITS  IN  THE  BARBER  BUSINESS 

Learn  to  be  a  barber.  There  are  always  opportunities  for  a  good  barber.  We  will  teach 
you  to  become  a  practical  expert  barber  very  quickly.  The  Moler  College,  Montreal,  is 
known  to  the  trade  as  the  best  institution  ofits  kind  in  Canada.  Every  student  receives 
a  complete  outfit  of  high-grade  tools  free  on  entering.  We  are  running  a  special  cut  rate 
for   thirty   days.      Write    for    Particulars. 


MOLER  COLLEGE 


41  CRAIG  STREET 


MONTREAL 


Make  the  Children  Happy 

Keep  the  children  amused  with  good,  healthy  enjoy-                        jy     I 
ment   in   the   open   air   and    sunshine.      The    Stratford                     g      W 
Swing  is  a  delight  to  old  and  young  alike.    You  or  the                    .j/       Ai 
children  can  pass  many  pleasant  hours  in  the  Strat-                  t       it 
ford   Swing,   and   open    air    is    whal    we   all    need.      We                X  StAf  1 
cannot  have  too  much  of   it.                                                                  m     H  1 
Send  for  our  catalog  "B"  and  let  us  show  you  some            n        '  vvl    ;    a 
beautiful      and      inexpensive      suggestions      for      the          //        /> 
improvement  of  your  home.                                                        fj        1  c*"i"*f'1 

Tn*»  Strarirtrfi  ft/lamiTtirtAirino'  I  o      I.trl     S^^                \v 

^^hESBH  m 

Stratford                                                                                     Ontario 

grrBH 


WflRRINER 


STANCHION 


H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  says  "they 

SAVE  COST 

[  in  feed  in  one  winter." 
Send  address  for  speci- 
Jfications   of   inexpensive 
-yet  sanitary  cow  stable  to 
WALLACE  B. CRUMB.  F2.ForestYilIe.Conn. .U.S.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
Ail  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  in  inquiry  if  yon  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  English, 


From  $15.00 


THE  CHEAPEST 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

Mail  Order   Department 

We  can  out-do  all  com- 
petitors in  prices  and 
value  for  the  amount  paid, 
and  meet  them  at  every 
other  point. 

Write  for  particulars  to 

DOMO  SEPARATORS 

ST.  HYACINTHE,  QUE. 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Are  You  One  of  the  Capable  Men 
of  Your  Locality  ? 

Does  your  present  income  permit  you  to  enjoy  all 
the  every-day  luxuries,  an  occasional  vacation  trip,  a  new 
watch,  bicycle,  or  possibly  an  extra  fall  suit  ? 

We  are  anxious  to  appoint  a  capable  man  in  your 
district  to  represent  Farmer's  Magazine.  . 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  hundreds  of  energetic  men 
are  representing  our  publication  supplementing  limited 
home  incomes,  or,  in  other  cases,  making  this  work  their 
only  vocation.  Some  of  them  earn  more  than  managers 
of  leading  concerns. 

The  work  is  enjoyable,  keeping  you  out  of  doors 
and  in  touch  with  the  activities  of  the  community.  You 
will  not  be  a  canvasser,  for  as  a  representative  of 
Farmer's  Magazine  you  will  be  received  as  one  of  the 
successful,  capable  men  of  the  community.  Consequently 
your  success  is  assured  from  the  very  start. 

On  each  order,  new  or  renewal,  you  will  receive  a 
definite  commission,  so  that  your  salary  will  be  gauged 
entirely  by  your  efforts.  No  previous  business  exper- 
ience is  necessary.  We  coach  you  and  co-operate  with 
you  at  all  times.  If  you  will  write  us  to-day,  we  will 
gladly  tell  you  further  about  the  work. 

Do  not  delay  Writing 

Farmer's    Magazine, 

143-149  UNIVERSITY  AVE.  TORONTO,  CANADA 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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IS  YOUR  STABLE  SANITARY? 

Tour   horses   cannot   do   their   best    if   they   are 
not    properly    cared    for.      Give    them    sanitary 
conditions    and    comfortable    stabling    and    you 
will   get   the   benefit. 

The  illustration  shows  the  stables  of  Sir  H.  M, 
Pellatt    in    which    Tisdale    Iron    Stable    Fittings 
were   used    throughout.     Our   fittings   have   been 
proved   to   be  the   best  and  most  economical   in 
America. 

SEND   FOR  OUR   ILLUSTRATED   CATALOfi 
"H"  AND  LET   US  SHOW   YOU   SOME   FIT- 
TINGS   FOR   STABLES. 

The  Tisdale  Iron  Stable  Fittings  Co.,  Ltd. 

19   Temper   nee   Street,      -      TORONTO,  ONT. 

mm     $  i  1 i ' 

■  M  ■ " — '////SB 

m\            hi  Mam 

1    1    1     1     Wt  AM                Mw'^a 
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IS  YOUR  FENCE  SAFE? 

A  good  fence  is  a  necessity  to 
every  farmer.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  our  Safe-Lock. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  let  us 
show  you  what  the  Safe-Lock 
Fence  means  to  you. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  locality 
OWEN  SOUND  WIRE  FENCE 

CO.  LTD. 
Owen  Sound  -  Ontario 


GOOD  FOR  ANY  ROAD 

Our  carriages  are  built  ou  good, 
substantial  lines.  No  matter 
what  condition  the  roads  are  the 
Duryea  carriage  will  carry  you 
safely  and  comfortably  over 
tbeui. 

Send  for    our   catalog.      We    have    many  styles    in 

carriages  and  one  for  every  choice.     Write  to-day. 

C.  B.  DURYEA  MOTOR   CO.,  Saginaw.  Mich. 


Handsome 

Carriage  Robes 

That  Wear 


WHEN  the  nights  become 
cold  you  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  good  Car- 
riage Robe. 

When  you  buy  a  "  Bishop 
Robe  "  you  get  the  best  that 
money  can  buy.  It  will  give 
you  better  satisfaction  than 
any  other. 

"Bishop  Robes"  are  made 
from  the  best  selected  skins 
by  the  most  expert  workmen 
in  the  fur  trade. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  "  Bishop  "  goods  and  ex- 
amine them  thoroughly.  You 
will  readily  see  their  excell- 
ence. 

The  J.  H.  Bishop  Co, 

Sandwich,  Ont. 


THE 
BBSHOP 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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KNECHTEL— The    One   Best 
Cabinet  for  Your  Kitchen 


Registered 


Trade  Mark  Madam,  uct  u  Knech- 

tel  Kitchen  Cabi- 
net. And  once  you 
find  out  how  use- 
ful it  is — how  many 
steps  it  saves  dailv 
-and  how  much  it 
adds  to  the  appear- 
ance of  yourkitchen 
you'll  wonder 
how  you  ever  Kot 
along  without  it. 

The  cabinet  shown 

here    is    one    of    our 

newest     models — 

beautifully   finished 

in    oak.    Examine 

I    this    c  a  d  i  n  e  t    and 

1    you'll     find     that    it 

|    has  everything  that 

I    makes     for    kitchen 

j    convenience  : 

Flour,  Sugar,  Meal 
Bins — Spice  Jars  - 
Bread,  Cake  Boxes 

Plate      Racks 
Sliding  Shelves&c. 

Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  the  five 
handsome  Knech'el 
styles — or 

Write  us  for  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  "A" 
which  tells  all  about  these  handy  Cabinets 


Knechtel   Kitchen 

HANOVER  : 


Cabinet  Co.,  Ltd. 

:  :  ONTARIO 


STOVE  SATISFACTION 

The  Empire  Queen  assures  perfect  satisfactiou  in 
every  particular.  The  heat  is  forced  twice  around  the 
men.  In  this  way  you  get  the  maximum  benefit  from 
your  fuel.  The  duplex  yrate  allows  the  use  of  either 
coal  or  wool.  The  handsome  nickel  plated  parts  make 
it  easy  to  keep  clean,  and  the  thermometer  attached 
gives  an  accurate  record  of  the  degree  of  heat  in  the 
oven. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  OF  STOVES  AND 
RANGES.  We  have  a  stove  to  suit  every  desire,  and 
the   prices   will    recommend    themselves   to   you. 

The  Canadian  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co..  Ltd. 

OWEN     SOUND,     ONT 


Take  a  Handful  of  "St. 
Lawrence"  Sugar  Out  To 
The  Store  Door 

— out  where  the  light  can  fall  on  it — and 
see  the  brilliant,  diamond-like  sparkle,  the 
pure  white  color,  of  every  grain. 

That's    the    way    to    test  any   sugar — 
that's    the    way    we    hope   you   will    test 


Comp 


nwp     \f  with  any  other  sugar — compare  its  pure  white  sparkle- 
its  even  grain — its  matchless  sweetness. 


Better  still,  get  a  20  pound  or  100  pound  bag  and  test  "St.  Lawrence 
Sugar"  in  your  home.  Then  you  will  realize  that  "  St.  Lawrence  Granu- 
lated" is  absolutely  pure  sugar  at  its  best. 

ST.  LAWRENCE   SUGAR   REFINERIES,"  LIMITED,   MONTREAL 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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FOR  YOUR  SILO 

The  Fleury  B.  9  Blower  Ensilage  Cutter  is  a  machine 
that  will  give  you  the  satisfaction  you  want  in  feed  cut- 
ting'.    Can  furnish  this  Cutter  on  Truck  if  desired. 

One  of  our  customers  writes  to  us  as  follows: — 

Whitchurch,  April  19th,  1912. 
I  used  one  of  your  B.  9  Ensilage  Cutters  last  fall  with  my 
14  h.p.  engine,  and  found  the  machine  most  satisfac- 
tory In  every  respect.  I  filled  a  silo  23  ft.  high  at  a 
rate  of  twelve  to  fourteen  tons  per  hour,  and  cut  and 
elevated   this   with  ease. 

I  have  had  experience  with  other  cutters,  but  must 
say  that  this  is  the  lightest  and  easier  running  machine 
I   have  ever  seen   used. 

WALTER  WOOD. 


You  can  get  equal  satisfaction  by  usiug  the  same 
machine.  The  cost  is  moderate.  Send  for  our  catalogue. 
It  will  give  you  valuable  information  on  farm 
machinery. 


J.  Fleury's  Sons 

Medals  and  Diplomas,  World's  Fairs- 


Aurora,  Ont. 

-Chicago  and  Paris 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  LTD:  Western  Agents 

WINNIPEG  REGINA  SASKATOON  CALGARY  EDMONTON 


A  Power  House  oitWheeb! 


'  An  engine  that  carries  its 
own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt 
tightener  and  hangers.  The 
Gilson  60  Speed  Engine  is  a 
complete  power  plant  in  it- 
self. You  can  haul  engine 
anywhere,  attach  it  and  get 
just  the  speed  desired — the 
only  engine  of  its  kind 
made.   Gives  100%  service. 

Runs  the  whole  farm. 
Goes  like  sixty  —  sells  like 
sixty — has  sixty  speeds.  1  % 
h.  p. — also  3  h.  p.  and  6  h.  p. 

Engines  up  to  27  h.p. 
GAS  OR  GASOLINE 

Write  at  once  for  illustrated 
descriptive  literature  with  full 
information.      Agents   wanted 


Gilson  %^. 

"60  Speed"  Engine 

Complete   with   Line    Shaft,    Truck, 
GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd.   Pump  Jack  and  Interchangeable  Pul- 
leys capable  of  60  changes  of  speed 


306  York  Street, 
GUtLPH,  ONTARIO 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Parmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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DR.  THOMAS'  ECLECTRIC  OIL 

The  great  struggle  in  the  Old  Country  for 
and  against  Home  Rule  has  again  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  world  to  the  Irish  people, 
and  has  resulted  in  the  revival  of  all  kinds 
of  stories  ahout  them. 

Of  these  stories,  now  appearing  in  the 
important  magazines,  none  is  more  interest- 
ing than  those  centred  ahout  the  folk  lore 
legends  of  olden  times,  when  the  people  of 
this  romantic  land  are  reputed  to  have  had 
amazing  hlessings  hestowed  upon  them  at 
times  hy  the  fairy  folk  who,  disguised  in 
one  form  or  another,  or  invisible  altogether, 
visited  the  sick  and  performed  marvellous 
cures. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  these  stories  to 
their  source,  so  far  as  possible,  and  when 
this  is  done  it  usually  is  discovered  that 
the  legend  had  its  origin  in  some  perfectly 
natural  cure  which  became  widely  talked 
about  and- the  facts  distorted. 

From  time  immemorial  natural  cures  have 
been  going  on  in  every  country,  not  less  in 
our  own  than  in  others,  through  the  efficacy 
of  natural  remedies.  It  is  the  result  which 
sometimes  seems  miraculous  to  one  who  has 
suffered  long  without  relief.  For  example, 
Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  above  all 
things  a  natural  remedy,  composed  of  pene- 
trating and  soothing  ingredients  that  have 
caused  cures  seemingly  impossible  through 
ordinary  means. 

It  takes  the  fire  out  of  burns  and  scalds 
and  immediately  starts  to  restore  the  in- 
jured surface,  keeping  the  cuticle  soft  and 
pliable  as  it  heals,  and  not  only  hastening 
full  recovery,  but  preventing  scars.  Noth- 
ing miraculous  about  it,  though  it  almost 
seems  so. 

It  is  even  more  wonderful,  however,  in 
its  power  of  reaching  to  deep  seated 
troubles  like  rheumatism,  stiff  joints,  lame 
back,  lumbago,  sciatica,  stiffened  muscles 
(as  in  the  neck),  lame  cords  and  tendons. 
Rubbed  in  persistently,  Dr.  Thomas' 
Eclectric  Oil  accomplishes  wonders. 

That  its  use  is  not  confined,  however  to 
external  application  is  seen  in  its  efficacy  in 
dealing  with  croup,  colds,  sore  throat,  etc., 
checking  serious  trouble  which  promises 
rapidly  to  become  worse. 

Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  a  natural 
remedy,  but  its  accomplishments  are  house- 
hold stories. 


WE   RECOMMEND 

GOOD  SECURITIES 

such  as 

United  States  Light  & 
Heating  Co. 

Preferred  and  Common 
and 

F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 

Preferred  and  Common 

Circulars  and  Full  Information  on  Request 

SLATTERY  &  CO. 

Dealers  in  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Est.  1908  40  Exchange  Place,  New  York 


Churning 


•with  Maxwell's  "  Favourite  ".  The 
roller  bearings  —  and  easy  Foot  and 
I,ever  Drive  enable  you  to  bring  the 
butter  without  an  effort. 

Maxwell's  is  the  finest  butter  maker 
in  the  world — and  the  best  made,  the 
strongest,  the  most  satisfac- 
tory churn  on  the  market. 
The  proof  is  in  the  fact  that 
more  of  these  churns  are  sold 
in  Canada  than  all  other  kinds 
combined. 

Ask  your  dealer 
or   write 
for  cata- 
logue. 
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DAVID 
MAXWELL 
&  SONS, 
S<f  Mary's.' 


»m  FAVORITE,  CHURN]/ 
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TOTAL  ABSTAINERS  GET 
BETTER    TERMS 

and   the   advantage   of   special   plans  and  a  separate  Section 

by  insuring  with 

THE    MANUFACTURERS    LIFE 

which  is  the  only  old-established  Company  under  the  Super- 
vision of  the  Canadian  Government  to  give  this  class  of 
insurers  the  special  consideration  deserved. 

Write  for  booklet  'TOTAL  ABSTAINERS  vs.  MODERATE 
DRINKERS.''  It  gives  the  reasons  based  on  the  Company's 
own  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


HEAD  OFFICE 

KING  AND  YONGE  STREETS 


TORONTO 


Let  Us  Show  You  This 
Pump 

The  Imperial  Pump  is  the  one  for  your  farm.  It  is  light  in 
weight,  symmetrical  in  design,  mechanical  in  construction,  and  is  the 
strongest  and  best  finished  pump  made. 

It  has  a  large  air  chamber  containing  12714  cubic  inches,  being 
sufficient  to  cushion  the  stream  under  heaviest  pressure,  is  furnished 
with  I14  inch  plunger  tube  in  place  of  the  stuffing  box,  which  has 
three  plunger  buckets  which  are  self-expanding,  thus  it  needs  no 
attention.  It  can  be  used  on  any  size  of  pipe  from  1*4  to  2  inches, 
and  is  fitted  with  flange  union  at  the  bottom  tapped  for  1^4,  IV2  or 
2  inch  pipe.  On  tubular  wells  the  plunger  may  be  withdrawn  with- 
out removing  the  pump,     v 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog  of  pumps  for  all  purposes.  It 
will  interest  you  and  show  the  superiority  of  our  pumps. 


Alymer  Pump  and  Scale  Co.,  Ltd. 

Aylmer,  Ontario 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  iu   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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No.  1^  Pocket 

KODAK 


Slips  easily  in  and  out  of  an  ordinary  coat  pocket.  Snap, 
it  is  fully  extended  and  in  focus.  Snap,  the  picture  is  made. 
Snap,    and    it's    closed    again. 

Carefully    tested     meniscus    achromatic    lens,     accurate    shutter;  daylight 

loading-,   of  course.       Made  of  aluminum,   covered  with  fine    seal  grain  leather. 

Kodak  quality  in  every  detail.      Loads  for  twelve  exposures.      Pictures  2\  x  4J 
inches.      Price  $12.00 

Other  Kodaks  $5.00  to  $100.00.  Brownie  Cameras,  they  work  like  Kodaks,  $1.00  to 
$12.00.     All  are  fully  described  in  the  Kodak  catalogue  free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 

CANADIAN   KODAK  CO.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Can. 


It  Is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Parmer's  Magazine. 
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The  Gate  of  Gates— The  "Clay" 

'PHIS  "Clay"  steel    farm   Gate  baffles  the  fault-picker.      It  is 

strong,    standing    the    most    severe    and    unnatural    tests ; 

positively  keeps  back    breachy  cattle;  it    is  desirable — will  last 


a  lifetime;  it  has  advantages — cannot  burn,  rot,  blow  down;  won't  bend, 
sag  or  break;  will  raise  up  to  let  small  stock  under,  yet  keeping  back  cattle 
and  horses;  lifts  over  snow  in  winter  by  simple  adjustment;  so  well  hung  that 
a  child  can  work  it.  Made  of  high  carbon  steel  tubing  Of  large  diameter,  much 
superior  to  gas  pipe,  tee  or  angle  iron.  Costs  more  than  some  gates,  but  lasts  longer  and 
never  needs  repairs.  Has  been  chosen  times  without  number  in  competition  with  other 
makes,  because  it  is  the  only  completely  satisfactory  gate.  20.000  Clay  Gates  sold  in  1911. 
Read  guarantee  and  60  days'  free  trial  offer.     Send  to-day  for  illustrated  price  list.- 

Canadian  Gate  Company,  Ltd.,  39  M£ru%shtreet 


T  GUARANTEE 

■**  every  Clay  Gate 
to  be  free  from  any 
defects  whatso- 
ever in  material  or 
workmanship.  I 
will  replace  Free 
any  part  or  entire 
gale  giving  out 
for  such  reasons. 

60  Days' 
Free  Trial 

J  WILL  send 
you  one  or  a 
dozen  Clay  Gates 
fo."  60  days*  free 
trial,  without  ex- 
pense or  obliga- 
tion to  you.  Could 
anyofferbe  fairer? 
Prove  them  before 
you  buy  them.  An 
investment  in  Clay 
Gates  is  a  perma- 
nent one. 

Send  for  illus- 
trated price  list 
to-day. 

B.  RALPH  STEELE, 
Manager 


REAP   BIG  POTATO  PROFITS 

The   ''Best"  Potato    Digger  gets    every  potato    and  does   not  damage  one 
Don't     sf  waste  your  time  by  digging  potatoes  in  the  old  way.     The  '"Best" 
does    I  it  quicker  and  better,     It    gets    every    potato    within  twenty-two 
I  I         *44b4l.   n  »  jnches,  and  no  creeping  off  the  sides. 

If  we  have  no  agent  in  your  locality  there  is  a  good 
chance  for  the  right  person.      Write  to  us  about   it. 


Wabers    Manufacturing   Company, 


RACINE, 
Wisconsin 


Make  Your  Own  Tile 


Cost  $4  00  to  $6.00 
per  1,000,  Hand  or 
Power  Machine*. 

Write  tor 

Catalog  "  F" 

which  explains 

operation,  etc. 

Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co., 

Walkervnle.  Ont. 


Saskatoon    Realty 

Offers  the  best  field  for  investments  in  Canada. 
Exceptionally  good  security,  and  yielding  good 
returns.  Have  special  propositions  to  offer  in  resi- 
dential, business,  trackage  and  warehouse  property: 
also  acreage  and  farm  lands  in  Saskatoon  vicinity. 
Trust  Funds  judiciously  invested  for  clients.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Owners  of  Saskatoon 
property  who  wish  to  sell  write  or  call, 

W.  A.  RONALD 

214  E.  20th  St.,  Saskatoon,  Western  Can. 
Reference: — Traders  Bank  of  Canada 
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Hyslop  Bicycles,  $25 


$50  Value  for  $25 

Reliable  in  quality,  moderate  in  price,  and  up-to-date  in  every  par- 
ticular. Hyslop  Wheels  are  known  all  over  Canada,  with  thousands 
in  daily  use.  For  22  years  we  have  been  identified  with  the  best 
to  be  had  in  bicycles,  and  the  machines  we're  selling  this  season 
at  $25  have  never  been  equalled  in  our  experience 
All  sizes  for  men,  women  and  children.     Mail  orders  filled  promptly. 

Hyslop  Brothers,  Limited 


Shuter  and  Victoria  8ts. 


Toronto 


Reading  advertisements  Is  profitable  to  you. 
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Stumps  Minimize  Your 


HOW  much  of  your  most  fer- 
tile land  is  occupied  and 
wasted  by  Stumps?  These  Stumps 
take  up  three  times  the  space  they 
actually  occupy  because  your  plow 
cannot  work  up  close  to  them. 


THE  BLAST. 
Cut.  page  53,   Book.] 


REDWOOD  STUMP. 
Cut.  page  52.  book. 


You  can  remove  all  those  Stumps 
in  a  short  time  without  much 
trouble  and  reap  a  large  profit 
from  the  land  they  occupy.  Let 
us  send  you  our  booklet  on  "  The 
Use  of  Explosives  for  Farmers." 
Many  have  benefited  by  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  this  book. 
One  man  removed  eleven  stumps 
in  one  hour  with  C.X.L.  Powder. 


You  can  do  equally  well.  Our 
Stumping  Powder  is  absolutely 
safe  and  sure.  When  properly 
handled  you  take  no  risk  in  using 
it,  if  directions  are  followed. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET  TODAY, 
BEFORE  YOU  FORGET.  IT  IS  FULL 
OF  VALUABLE  INFORMATION. 


AFTER  BLAST. 
Cut,  page  55,  Book. 


CANADIAN  EXPLOSIVES,  LIMITED 


MONTREAL, 


P.  Q. 


It  Is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Not  a  Leak  in  1 3  Years 


From  a  section  where  the  climate  is  hard  on  roofing  comes 
this  letter  : 

"John  Tupper  built  a  lumber  shed  13  years  ago  and  roofed  it  with 

NEPONSET 
PARDID  RDDFIHG 

The  building  is  now  partly  pulled  down  and  the  roof  has  sagged.  There  arc  low 
parts  where  the  water  stands  after  a  rain,  but  the  water  evaporates  without  going 
through  the  roofing.  No  attention  has  been  given  to  the  repair  of  this  roofing  for  13 
years,  and  still  it  does  not  leak." 

The  economical  roofing  is  the  one  that  you  £«07cwill  last.  Actual  records  prove 
that  NEponseT  Paroid  Roofing  is  the  real  rival  of  best  shingles  in  long  wear.  It  costs 
less  to  buy  and  less  to  lay — in  addition  gives  fire  protection. 

The  U.  S.  Government  has  used  over  a  million  square  feet  of  NEponseT  Paroid 
Roofing  on  the  Panama  Canal  alone.  Farmers  are  buying  it  for  their  biggest  and 
best  barns. 

Remember  the  name,  NEponseT  Paroid.  the  roofing  with  the  record.  Make  sure 
that  you  get  it.  Sold  only  by  regularly  authorized  NEponseT  dealers — leading  hard- 
ware and  lumber  merchants. 

Send  for  Blue  Print  Barn  Plans— FREE 

They  are  the  kind  of  plans  that  appeal  to  every  Canadian  farmer. 

NEpdnsET  Roofings  are  made  in  Canada. 

F.  W.  BIRD   &  SON,   363  Heintzman   Building,  Hamilton,  Ontario 

Established  1195 
Winnipeg  St.  John,  N.  B.  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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in  seven 


Section  of 
fire -pot 
shoiAimffnta 
ofsteelpUte 
which  save 
itonii\7- 


Figure  up   your  annual  coal  bill, 

divide  it  by  seven,  and  you  have  the  amount 
tne   Hecla   Furnace   will   save   you   every    year 
<][  The  steel-ribbed  fire-pot  does  it.     Adding  steel  ribs 
to  the  fire-pot  increases  its  radiating  surface  three  times 
more  than  is  possible  by  any  other  method.     The  steel- 
ribbed   fire-pot   heats   the  air  quicker.     It  sends  the  heat 
through  the  registers  instead  of  up  the;chimney.  tfl  Examine 
the  Hecla.     Compare  it  with  other  Furnaces.     <I  You  will 
find   every  feature  that  makes  for  convenience  and  ease 
of  operation.     But  the  Hecla  is  the  only  one  that  has 
the  Steel-ribbed   Fire-pot — the  fire-pot  which  saves 
thousands  of  users  one  tonof  coal  in  seven. 

HECLA 


FURNACE 

No  Gas  or  Dust! 


.""■■k 


te&^GM 


3M!tmmiinw 


.j  Burns  wood 
as  well  as 
coal. 

Write  Dept.  F.M. 


And  this  furnace  cannot  pos- 
sibly leak  gas  or  dust.     The 
joints,     usually     bolted     or 
cemented,  are  fused  in   the 
Hecla  in  a  perfectly  tight 
joint.     Time  and   service 
cannot  loosen  the    Fused 
Joint.  The  fusing  welds 
the  Hecla  Radiator  into 
one  piece. 
Our  Booklet  "Comfortand 
Health  "  should  [be  in  the 
hands  of  everyone  who 
has  a  heating  problem 
to    solve.     It    will    be 
sent  free  of  charge. 


IN  V^> 


171 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  In  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Your  Banker  is  an 
Important  Factor  in 
Your  Success 


Do  you  take  him  into  your  confidence 
and  discuss  your  business  problems 
with  him?  He  may  possibly  be  able 
to  aid  you.  Whether  you  are  a  cus- 
tomer of  this  Bank  or  not  call  and 
see  him.  His  advice  will  cost  you 
nothing. 


Capital  and  Surplus 
Total  Assets   - 


$A6.850,000[ 
$52,000,000^ 


620  F. 


w   einiA 


aiiBiie^SBmiiHiiHiioiiioiiHiioiiiiaiiia 


YOUNG  MAN 


Before  deciding  to  leave  Outario  consider 
well  the  opportunities  which  she  offers  on 
every  hand.  Consider  the  various  types  of 
soils  capable  of  producing  all  the  products 
between  No.  1  hard  spring  wheat  and  the 
tender  fruits  such  as  peaches,  apricots,  and 
also  early  vegetables  and  melons.  Consider 
the  equable  climate  possessed  by  the  more 
southerly  portions,  while  that  of  the  north- 
erly parts  is  to  be  preferred  before  many 
others  in  Canada.  Consider  carefully  tta* 
transportation  facilities  offered  for  the  mark- 
eting of  these  various  products  both  by  rail 
and  by  water;  remember  that  Ontario  Is 
centrally  situated  in  North  America  practical- 
ly surrounded  by  the  greatest  inland  water- 
ways of  the  world.  Remember  that  suburban 
lines  are  being  projected  into  various  dis- 
tricts and  every  day  surveys  are  being  made 
for  other  new  ones.  Also  remember  that  com- 
petition between  various  transportation  com- 
panies is  keener  here  than  in  some  other 
places.  The  greatest  home  market  in  Canada 
is  in  Ontario;  the  great  manufacturing  cen- 
tres are  either  in  the  Province  or  just  on  the 
border.  New  Ontario  offers  one  of  the  best 
growing  home  markets  on  the  continent.  On- 
tario offers  the  greatest  inducements  to  the 
upbuilding   of   large   centres — cheap   power. 

She  Is  a  complete  and  self-sustaining  .Prov- 
ince.     The    southerly    parts    can    supply    the 

For   further   in 


tender  products  in  abundance;  the  more 
northerly  districts  can  furnish  the  grains, 
meats,  dairy  products,  horses  and  the  rough 
fodders.  Internal  trade  is  bound  to  be  the 
outcome — the  north  will  be  bound  to  the 
south  by  an  interdependence  impossible  in 
other  parts  of  our  Dominion.  The  south  will 
also  demand  the  lumber  of  the  north,  besides 
claiming  a  share  in  the  development  of  the 
rich  mineral  lands. 

Ontario's  soils  cannot  be  outclassed  else- 
where In  America.  They  are  easily  cultivated, 
easily  fertilized,  easily  drained  and  easily  ob- 
tained. Production  per  acre  is  higher  In  On- 
tario than  in  other  parts.  Intensive  agricul- 
ture is  the  dominant  note.  Increased  returns 
are  the  result.  Thousands  of  acres  are  still 
undeveloped — these  offer  greater  opportunities 
than  do  the  majority  of  the  far  away  lands. 

Agricultural  organization  is  finding  its 
greatest  development  In  Ontario.  Remember 
this  means  larger  prices  and  a  better  reputa- 
tion. Don't  leave  when  the  boom  is  on, 
when  the  people  are  just  awakening.  Re- 
member you  count  oae  in  the  development  of 
these  untold   resources. 

Remember  that  wealth  Is  only  part — On- 
tario offers  the  greatest  social  advantages: 
telephones,  rural  mail,  good  roads  and  pub- 
lic libraries.  Remember  Ontario's  possibil- 
ities— do  not  procrastinate  but  consider  and 
formation   write 


DIRECTOR  OF  COLONIZATION,  PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS 

HON.  JAS.  S.  DUFF,  Minister  of  Agriculture 
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FARMER'S  LINES 


«J  EVERY  REAL  LIVE  1912  FARMER  KNOWS 
THE  VALUE  OF  A  GOOD  TELEPHONE  IN  HIS 
HOME-IT  IS  HIS  SALVATION  IN  MANY  CASES  * 
HE  HAS  DERIVED  THE  GREATEST  POSSIBLE 
BENEFIT  FROM  ITS  INVENTION. 


CI    Farm  line  telephone  service  means  unusually  hard   wear  and  tear  on  the  equipment 
employed — "  bargain  price  "  apparatus  has  a  short  life. 


CI  There  are  thousands  of  satisfied  Kellogg  customers  throughout  the  world — there  are 
a  million  of  Kellogg  transmitters  in  operation  in  United  States — there  are  10,000  complete 
Kellogg  plants  in  the  United  States. 


CI  We  have  developed  a  line  of  apparatus  which  is  superior  to  any  in  the  market — 
steel  reinforced  mouthpieces,  metal  steel  jacketed,. rubber  insulated  receivers  but  with  all  metal 
part*  insulated  from  the  circuit  to  prevent  a  possible  shock. 


CI    Kellogg   special    farm    line   telephones  are  the  result  of  many  years  of  experience  in 
rural  operation  and  are  capable  of  giving  first  class  service  on  the  heaviest  loaded  country  lines. 


CJ    Maybe  you  are  considering  the  organization  of  a  rural  line  company. 


d    If  so,  let  us  give  you  our  assistance.     Send  for  our  farm  bulletins  and  prices. 


Please   mention  the   Farmer's   Magazine 


KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  AND  SUPPLY  CO 

MAIN  OFFICES  AND  FACTORY— CHICAGO 
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THE    CANADIAN    BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 


OFFERS    TO 


Farmers  and  Ranchers 

every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including  the  discount 
and  collection  of  sales  miles,     Blank  sales  notes  are  supplied  free  on  application. 

Banking  by  Mail 

Accounts  may  be  opened  and  conducted  by  mail  and  will  receive  the  same 
careful  attention  as  is  given  to  every  other  department  of  the  Bank's   business. 

A  Savings  Bank  Department 

is  open  at  every  branch  in  Canada  (except  in  the  Yukon  Territory)  and  interest 
is  allowed  on  deposits  of  $1  and  upwards  at  current  rates.  Accounts  may  be 
opened  in  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons  and  operated  by  any  one  of  the 
number  or  by  the  survivor.  This  method  avoids  much  trouble  in  deciding  the 
ownership    of   money   after   death. 


Paid-up  Capital,  $15,000,000 


Rest,  $12,500,000 


WHY  NOT  GET  THE  BEST  FOR  YOUR  MONEY? 


THE  BARREL 


of  Sci  ssors  and   Shears    not    only    means  better    quality  but 
better  value  for  your  money  than  any  other. 


BRAND 


"Barrel  B/and"  Scissors  will  please  you  by  staying  sharp, 
are  made   of  highest  class  Magnetic  Steel  by  the  best  workmen. 
Each  one  is  fully  guaranteed. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER  AND  INSIST  ON  GETTING  IT 
Canadian   Agents:   GREEFF-BREDT   &  CO.,    TORONTO 


WHAT  IS  KILLING  YOUR  LAWN  ? 

There  are  three  things  that  destroy  your  lawns;  Dandelions,  Buck 
Plantain  and  Crab  Grass. 

The  Clipper  Mower  is  the  only  mower  that  will  cut  the  above  and  drive 
them  from  your  lawn.  In  addition  to  destroying  these  plants  it  will  give 
a  good,  strong  sod. 

Old  style  mowers  catch  the  top  of  the  grass  first  and  break  the 
feeders  at  the  root  thus  killing  it.  The  Clipper  does  not  touch  the  grass 
till  it  cuts  it.  The  feeder  of  the  roots  are  not  Injured  and  the  grass 
becomes   thick,   producing  a   beautiful   uniform   lawn. 

Once  you  use  a  Clipper  you  would   not  be  without  it. 


CUPPER 

DIXON 


Send  for  Catalog 

LAWN      MOWER 


COMPANY 

ILLINOIS 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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PROTECT  AND  BEAUTIFY  YOUR  HOME 

WITH 

JAMIESON'S  PREPARED  PAINTS  m  VARNISHES 

IT    MAKES    NO    DIFFERENCE    FOR    WHAT    PURPOSE    YOU     WANT    THEM    YOU 

WILL  FIND  ONE  OF  OUR  PRODUCTS    THAT    WILL   GIVE  HIGH  CLASS  RESULTS. 

BRANDS:  CROWN— ANCHOR— ISLAND  CITY— RAINBOW 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

R.  C    JAMIESON  &  CO.,  LIMITED  establi|hed  Montreal  and  Vancouver 

Owning  and  Operating   P.   D.   Dods  &  Co..  Limited 


HARVESTING  PEAS 


PEA  HARVESTING  SIMPLIFIED 

The  Tolton  Pea  Harvester  bunches  peas  in  a  highly  efficient  manner,  doing  from  ten  to 
twelve  acres  a  day  easily.  This  is  not  a  ponderous,  clumsy  machine.  It  is  simply  an 
attachment  that  may  be  put  on  any  mower,  with  a  wrench,  in  a  few  moments.  The 
Tolton  does  your  pea  harvesting  as  clean  as  can  be  done  with  the  scythe,  and  as  quickly 
as  a  mower  cuts  hay.  We  have  an  agent  near  you.  If  you  do  not  know  him,  send  for  our 
illustrated  catalog,  which  explains  the  harvester. 

WRITE  TO-DAY. 

TOLTON  BROS.,  LIMITED,  GUELPH,  ONTARIO 
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Slaudord  20  II.  1'  Runabout,  $8o0 
K.  O.  B.  Windsor,  with  same 
power  plant  thnt  took  the  world- 
touring  car  around  the  world — 1 
cylinders,  20  H.P.,  sliding  gears, 
Bosch  magneto.  Equipped  with 
top,  windshield,  gas  lamps,  and 
generator,  oil  lamps,  tools  and 
horn.  Roadster,  110-inch  wheel- 
base,    $950. 


Long  Stroke  "32"  Touring  Car.  $  1  000 
V.  O.  B.  Windsor,  including  equipment  of  windshield,  gas  lamps 
and  generator,  oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn.  Three  speeds  forward 
and  reverse;  sliding  gears.  4-cylinder  motor,  3Vi-in.  bore  and  51/..- 
in.  stroke.  Bosch  magneto,  106-in.  Wheelbase,  32x3^4  in.  tires. 
Color,    Standard    Hupmobile   blue. 


$1000 


One  thought  dominates  this  organization  and 
impresses  itself  upon  every  operation  that 
enters  into  the  construction  of  the  car. 

To  build  for  the  future,  and  not  for  the  sales 
of  the  moment — to  build  so  scrupulously, 
so  soundly  and  so  well,  that  the  lapse  of 
years  will  find  in  the  Hupmobile  owner  a 
deep  an  1  abiding  sense  of  service  rendered 
and  value  received. 

We  believe  the  Hupmobile  to  be  in  its 
class,  the  best  car  in  the  world. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Company 

Windsor,   Ontario 


1*  This  man's  duty  is  to  ream  out 
the  main  bearings  of  the  motor.  The 
three  bearings  are  reamed  out  at  the 
same  time  ;  perfect  alignment  being 
thus  assured. 

From  this  operation,  the  crank 
case  passes  on  to  the  skilled  work- 
ers who  scrape  the  bearings  to  a 
minute  degree  of  exactness  and 
marvelous  smoothness,  fitting  the 
crankshaft  with  suchl  nicety  that 
any  possibility  of  undue  or  uneven 
wear  is  precluded. 

Please  note  the  extra-generous 
width  of  the  two  end  bearings  :  and 
theLthird  or  center  crankshaft  bear- 
ing—a decidedly  unusual  feature,  in 
a  motor  cast  en  bloc,  unless  the  car 
costs  about  $2,500. 

The  careful  workmanship  told 
of  here  is  typical  of  every  operation 
in  tha  great  Hupmobile  plant. 
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PROTECT  YOUR  CAWS 


The  fly  robs  you  of  your  profit.  Cows  cannot  give  the  proper  supply  of  rrtilk 
when  they  are  continually  harrowed  and  worried  by  a  pest  of  flies.  Use  Cow 
Comfort.  It  keeps  away  the  flies  and  allows  your  cows  ±o  thrive.  It  cures  cuts, 
scratches  and  bruises.  Destroys  insects  and  vermin,  and  keeps  your  cows  in 
good  condition  all  the  time. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  Cow-Comfort,  and  let  us 
show  you  the  splendid  results  that  have  been  obtained  through 
its  use. 

MACLAREN  IMPERIAL  CHEESE  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO  AND  WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 
(DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  ONTARIO) 

Sapho  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited 

MONTREAL 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in   Parmer's  Magazine. 
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A  Cottage  for  Canadian  Summers 

—  and  for  Canadian  Winters  as  well  = 


STONE  FINISHED  CONCRETE  BUNGALOW 

WHETHER  it  is  a  summer  cottage,  or  an  all-year-round 
home  that  you  are  planning  to  build,  you  should  in- 
vestigate the  advantages  of  Concrete  before  deciding  upon 
the  material. 

TN  estimating  the  cost,  do  not   fail  to  consider    the    inevitable    expense — 
larger   every    year — of    repairing    a    wooden    building.     Concrete,  on  the 
other  hand,  never  wears  out  and  gets  stronger  with  time. 

{"CONCRETE  dwellings  are  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than 
those  made  of  any  other  material. 

HpHE  photograph    above    illustrates    the    possibilities    of    giving  a  Concrete 
wall   an    artistic    finish    with    field-stone.      There    is  :no    limit    to    the 
attractive  designs  possible  if  the  "liquid  stone"  is  properly  employed. 

The  construction  of  dwellings  is  only  one  of  scores  of  uses  for  Concrete 
on  the  farm  and  around  the  home.  We  have  a  free  book  which  describes 
them  all  in  detail.  Tells  also,  how  to  mix  concrete,  how  to  make  forms 
— everything   you   need   to   know.        It   is   absolutely    free — Just    ask   for  it. 

Address     Publicity   Manager 

^o^n^^  Canada  Cement  Co.,  ^2^^^S\ 

Limited 
P^CEMENT^y      Herald  Building     -     Montreal       ^j^CEMENT^jjr 

In  buying  Cement,  be  sure  that  every 
bag  and  barrel  bears  our  label  It  assures 
satisfactory  <  results. 
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The  Brantford 
the   Work 


A    GASOLINE  engine  on  your  farm  will 
increase  your  profits.     There  are  few 
things  on  a  farm  that  cannot  be  done 
with  the  Brantford  Engine.     It  does  the  work 
in  less  than  half  the  time  it  would  otherwise 
require,  and  does  it  better. 


Our  Hopper  Cooled  Design. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  Brantford  is  on  your  farm  engines.  It  means  economy, 
good  service,  and  real  satisfaction  to  the  buyers. 

We  have  Stationary,  Portable  and  Traction  engines  from  iy2  to  50  h.p.,  and 
guarantee  you  satisfaction  in  every  one. 

Brantford  Windmills  are  reliable  and  do  more  work  with  less  power  than 
any  other.     The  name  Brantford  on  your  windmill  is  a  guar- 
antee of  superiority. 

Brantford  Feed   Grinders   give  you  the   best   results   from 
your  feed  stuffs.     They  grind  and  mix  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
get  the  best  that  is  in  the  feed.  Easily 
operated  and  economical. 


Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog  of 

farm  implements.     It  will  guide  you 

safely  in  buying  and  show  you  a  great 

I .     many   improvements    for   your    farm 


W      which  will  mean  money  to  you. 


Goold,  Shapley  &  Muir  Co.,  Ltd. 

Brantford  Winnipeg  Calgary 


I 
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ERE  are  two  plows 
you  should 


&& 


the  Beaver  Gang  and  Beaver 
They  have  a  reputation  for  giving 
satisfaction  that  is  most  enviable. 
Many  good  reasons  are  behind  that 
reputation.  Hitch  three  horses 
to  a  Beaver  Gang;  you  can  then 
do  as  good  work  as  any  man  can 
do  with  a  single  furrow  walking 
plow  and  do  it  twice  as  fast.  See 
the  position  of  the  front  wheels  on  these  plows,  they  are  not 
opposite  each  other,  so  the  plow  can  adapt  itself  to  uneven  land 
and  still  plow  an  even  depth  of  furrow. 

A  PLEASURE  TO  HANDLE 

It's  a  pleasure  to  handle  the  Beaver  Gang  or  Sulky— Levers  are  so  con- 
veniently placed,  and  so  readily  operated.  That  strong  Lifting  Spring#on  the 
Raising  Lever  makes  the  lifting  of  the  bottoms  an  easy  matter.  Straightener 
device  on  each  plow  enables  operator  to  keep  his  furrows  perfectly  straight, 
making  neat  as  well  as  thorough  work.  Dust-proof  bearings  in  the  wheel 
hubs  save  wear  and  make  the  plow  a  light  draft  one,  a  big  consideration  at 
plowing  time.  High  Beam  keeps  the  Beaver  clear  of  trash  when  working  in 
dirty  land — also  gives  the  Rolling  Colter  the  best  possible  chance  to  do 
thorough  work.  Beams  on  the  Gang  Plow  are  adjustable  so  the  plow  can  be 
set  to  do  work  from  9  inches  to  11  inches.  Our  famous  Judy,  Kid  or  Nip 
bottoms   fit   this  plow. 

THE  Beaver  Sulky  is  the  lightest  draft  Sulky  made. 
For  use  on  hard  land  you  can't  beat  it.  ■  Has  all 
the  good  features  of  the  Gang 
— in  fact,  is  almost  identical  in 
construction.  Either  Plow  can 
be  fitted  with  Knife  or  Rolling 
Colters — whichever  you    desire. 


Send  to-day  for  Pamphlet 
describing  these  Plows.  We  are 
always  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  want  to  ask. 


COCKSHUTT   PU»wuSgJS'ANY    BRANTFORD 

For  Sale  in  Eastern  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Province*  by 

The  Frost  &  Wood  Co.,  Limited         Smith's  Falls,  Montreal  and  St.  John 
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$45.00  BICYCLE  FREE! 

DO    YOU    WANT    A    WHEEL? 


Here's  a  chance  for  every  Canadian  boy  to  get  one  FREE  by  doing  a  little 
work  in  his  spare  time. 


All  you  Lave  to  do  is  to  get  32  yearly  paid-in-advance  subscriptions  to 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE.  We  will  6end  you  immediately  on  the  receipt  of 
payment  for  32  subscriptions  a  $45.00  bicycle.  This  wheel  has  all  the  modern 
improvements,  including  coaster-brake,  mud-guards,  full  set  of  bicycle  tools.  It 
is  substantially  built  and  will  stand  the  most  severe  road  test. 

These  wheels  have  been  shipped  to  our  representatives  in  all  parts  of  Can- 
ada and  in  no  case  have  we  had  a  single  complaint. 

If  you  are  interested  in  earning  a  wheel,  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
to  us  to-day.  i 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE, 

143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

GENTLEMEN, — I  would  like  to  win  one  of  tbe  Bicycles  you  off«r  for  82  new  yearly 
pnid-1n-advnnee  subscriptions  to  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE,  riease  tend  sample  copy 
and  order  book. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 


143-149    UNIVERISTY   AVE. 
TOROTNO.  -  ONT. 
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Why  risk  your  entire  season's  profits  on  a  sudden 
turn  of  the  weather?     Lack  of  sufficient  power  maj 
spell  ruin. 
Plenty   of   reserve   power   means  a   quick,   full   harvest.     It's   the   necessary 
aid   to   bigger,    better   crops   and   larger   profits. 

So  when   harvest  time  comes,   be  sure  you  have  plenty   of  power. 
Don't   depend   on   animal   power.     Play   safe.     Horses   and   men   are   profit- 
wasters.      Use    the    "ever-ready"    mechanical    power    of    a     Hart-Parr     Tractor. 
Then  you'll  understand  why 

HARVEST  DAYS  ARE 
HART-PARR  OIL  TRACTOR   DAYS 

One  Hart-Parr  Tractor  is  more  efficient  than  15  to  30  horses  and  several  men.  Hauls 
3  to  5  big  binders  with  steady,  even  pull.  Never  tires.  A  blazing  sun  can't  sap  its 
strength  or  endurance.     Exerts  full   power  every   minute   you   work  it. 

Depending  on  size,  it  will  harvest  (10  to  100  acres  a  day  and  save  $8  to  $10  daily 
over  horses.  Many  a  Hart-Parr'  owner  pulls  a  tt-bottom  gang  plow  and  7-ft.  harvester 
behind  his  tractor  and  easily  harvests  and  plows  20  acres  a  day.  This  kills  weeds  and 
insures  a  better  crop  next  year. 

Here's  Hart-Parr  performance.    Read   this  letter — ponder  over  it: 

Hart-Parr  Co.  Watson,    Sask.,   Can.,   Jan.   1,   1912. 

Charles  City,   la. 
Dear  Sirs:— 

When  threshing  began,  we  hired  a  steam  engine  to  do  our  threshing,  so  that  we  might  plow 
with  our  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor.  The  steamer  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  so  we  ran  the 
separator  with  our  Hart-Parr  Tractor  and  threshed  about  15,000  bushels.  Threshing  was  slow 
on   account  of   bad   weather. 

After  we  finished  threshing,  the  ground  froze,  and,  of  course,  we  did  not  get  much  plowing 
done.  We  set  our  tractor  aside;  meanwhile  it  snowed  considerably  and  got  very  cold,  so  that 
some  steam  threshing  outfits  got  disabled  by  the  cold  weather,  and  others  quit  altogether,  with 
still  quite  a  lot  of  threshing  to  be  done  in  the  neighborhood.  Some  of  our  neighbors  asked  us 
to  thresh  their  grain.'  They  offered  us  4c  to  6c  a  bushel,  they  to  furnish  everything  but  power. 
Although  it  was  hard  getting  around  in  the  snow  and  very  cold  mornings,  of  course  we 
threshed.  We  got  our  Hart-Parr  Tractor  started  any  cold  day.  It  was  the  only  one  that 
could  pull  a  separator  behind  it  in  the  snow. 

It  has  got  to  be  very  cold  when  our  Hart-Parr  Tractor  will  not  start  with  the  first  turn 
of  the  fly-wheel.  Very  truly  yours, 

F.    J.    WEBER. 
It's  the  easy-to-operate  One  Man   Outfit.     Uses  cheapest  kerosene  for  fuel.   More  reli- 
able than  horses.  Costs  nothing  for  upkeep  when   idle.  Three  sizes:  30,  40  and  60  B.H.P. 
Write  for  our  1912  catalog.     It  tells  all  about  this  general  purpose  farm  tractor. 

HART-PARR    CO. 

42  Main  St.,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man.  Regina  and  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

We  Are  Agents  for  Hansmann's  Binder  Hitch. 
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This  is  the  make  of  instrument  that 
is  on  the  wall  of  nine  out  of  every 
ten  telephone  users  in  Canada. 


end  For  fU^TH* 
Our  Book  E  IXJUfld 


il   Telephone    Lir 


everything   inde 


nr  hutnlrcd  nnccs  Jull  of  a  carefully  indexed  mass 
n  rur.il  teknhi>neijp  Thi.  book  ti-IK  you  absolutely 
tail      No  other  boot  in  existence  ilrals  so  thoroughly 


pun.    proves   that 


This  Plant  In  Montreal 
Stands  Back  Of  Every 
Northern  Rural 'Phone 

THIS  is  the  immense  Canadian  factory  where  Northern 
Electric  Rural  Telephones  are  made— in  fact,  where 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  telephones  used  in  Canada 
come  from.  Our  big  organization,  with  its  branches 
extending  straight  across  Canada,  is  ready  to  help  you  in 
every  detail  of  the  formation  and  construction  of  a  rural 
telephone  line  in  your  own  community.  Not  only  will 
we  help  you  with  your  company-organization,  line-con- 
struction, instrument-installation,  etc.,  but  our  men  are 
ready  to  give  you  much  personal  help  out  of  their  own 
telephone  experience.  With  the  help  we  offer,  you  can 
easily  interest  your  friends  and  neighbors  and  operate 
your  own  self-maintaining  telephone  system. 

You  And  Your  Neigh-    Let  Us  Show  You  Just 
bors  Can  Form  Your  Own    How  You  Can  Do  It 


The 

Northern 
Electric  and 
Manufacturing 
Company  ° 

Unite*  540 

Gentlemen 

Please  sent!  me  PREB.  one  copy  of 
your  loo-page  bound  and  illumaied  book 
on  "  How  To  Buitd  Rural  Tclepbooe  Lioet." 

Name  .       -  

rose  Office 

Province - 


Telephone  Company 

after  you  have  read  our  book.  "How 
To  Build  Rural  Telephone  Lines."  Every 
farmer  in  your  district  can  have  just  as 
perfect  telephone  connection  as  if  living 
in  the  city.  With  the  management 
entirely  in  your  own  hands,  you  and  yout 
friends  can  regulate  the  cost  of  operating 
the  line.  Send  us  the  coupon  to-dav  and 
let  us  send  you  the  book  by  return  of  mail 
with  our  compliments. 


and  give  you  all  the  detailed  information 
you  need.  When  you  ha*e  read  "  How 
To  Build  Rural  Tcjephone  Lines,"  you 
will  have  at  your  finger  ends  a  mass  of 
information  that  will  enable  you  to  give 
your  friends, ^positive,  definite  facts,  and 
make  everydhe  around  you  anxious  to 
help.  All  it  needs  to  get  a  telephone 
system  going  is  for  some  one  progressive 
man  to  start  the  movement.  You  be 
that  man.     Send  us  the  coupon 


THI 


and  MANUFACTURING  CQ.un.ua 

Manufacturer  end  euppluyr  of  all  apparatus  anel  equipment  eiea  » 
t»e  eoMtruc lion,  operation  •ntl  roejntenence  or  Telephone.  Fir* 
Alarm  and  Electric  Railway   Planta.     Addre..  <mt  Manet  fcl.n 

^  Montreal    Toronto   Winnipeg    Regina   Calgary  Vancouver 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to   mention    Farmer's   Magazine. 


SOVEREIGN 

HOT  WATER  BOILER 

The  coal  saving  fea- 
ture of  the  "Sovereign'' 
is  the  larger  first  sec- 
tion, a  seemingly  small 
departure  from  the 
proportions  usual  in 
boiler  construction  — 
but  it  works  a  great 
improvement  in  the 
amount  of  coal  burned 
in  a  season. 


'T^HERE  is  a  three-fold  advantage  in 
■*■  saving  coal :  first,  there  is  the 
economy  of  burning  less  coal;  second, 
there  is^"the  saving  of  time  in  furnace 
attention;  and  thirdly,  there  is  the  com- 
fort of  living  in  a  house  that  is  uni- 
formlytand  steadily  heated. 

When  these  leading  advantages  in- 
variably go  with  every  "  Sovereign"  hot 
water  boiler,  without  any  extra  cost 
over  the  price  of  a  make  of  boiler  to 
which  these  benefits  do  not  belong,  why 
not  specify  the  "Sovereign"  for  your 
new  home? 

At  least  you  will  agree  that  the 
claims  of  the  "  Sovereign  "  are  worth 
particular  consideration,  especially  when 
made  on  behalf  of  a  hot  water  boiler 
that!  has  always  been  universally  re- 
garded as  "  one  of  the  best." 


A  helpful  booklet  on  heating 
to  any  address.  Write  for 
"The  Dictionary  of  Heating." 


Taylor-Forbes  CES3 

Makers  of  "Sovereign" 
Hot  Water  Boilers  and  Radiators 


1088  King  St.  West 
246  Craig  St.West  - 
1070  Homer  St.  - 


Toronto 

Montreal 

Vancouver 


Installed  by  Heating  Engineers  and 
Plumbers  throughout  Canada 


The  Story  of  Two  Bundles  of  Flax 

Demonstrating  the  superiority  of  THE  SPALDING  DEEP  TILLING  MACHINE 


"On  the  9thand  10th 
of  June,  1911.  I  sowed  30 
acres  of  flax,  just  out- 
side of  the  city  limits. 
south  of  this  town.  25 
acres  of  the  above  land 
was  plowed  from  five 
to  six  inches  deep,  and 
five  acres  of  this  land 
was  plowed  about  six- 
teen inches  deep,  by  a 
Spalding  Deep  Tilling 
Machine.  All  of  this 
land  was  cultivated  in 
the  same  manner,  by 
the  same  farm  tools, 
and  sowed  with  the 
same  kind  of  flax  seed 
on  the  9th  and  10th  day 
of   June. 

The  flax  on  all  the 
land  grew  fine  for  a 
short  time.  Dry  ihot 
weather  set  in  about 
the  middle  of  June,  and 
lasted  about  six  weeks. 
During  thatjpenod  the 
flax  on  the  land  plowed 
an  ordinary  depth 
stopped  growing,  and 
showed  the  dry  hot 
weather  had  hurt  it 
materially,  and  the  flax 
on  the  deep  tilled  land 
continued  to  grow  dur- 
ing the  dry  period,  and 
was  lully  eight  inches 
higher  when  harvested. 

The  flax  on  the  deep 
tilled  land  yielded  22j< 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
the  flax  on  the  other 
land  yielded  14% 
bushels  to  the  acre,  be- 
sides the  quality  of  the 
flax  on  the  deep  tilled 
land  was  much  better 
than  the  flax  on  the 
land  plowed  an  ordin- 
ary depth," 


&*A.    ■■ . 


That  is  the  story,  as 
told  by  the  man  on 
whose  farm  this  flax 
was  grown.  It  is  a 
story  of  50%  increase 
in  yield.  With  flax  at 
$2.00  per  bushel,  the 
increase  is  worth 
$15.00  per  acre. 

There  was  no  differ- 
ence in  seed,  no  differ- 
ence in  the  fertility  of 
the  land,  no  difference 
in  the  cultivation;  but 
there  was  a  difference 
in  the  seedbed.  The 
flax  growing  on  the 
land  plowed  only  five 
to  six  inches  deep  had 
no  chance  to  develop — 
the  roots  could  not  go 
down  far  enough,  but 
the  Spalding  Deep  Til- 
ling Machine  made  the 
other  seed  bed  like  a 
garden,  16  inches  deep 
and  finely  pulverized. 
Nature  did  the  rest. 


Farmers  who  use  the 
Spalding  Deep  Tilling 
Machine  get  similar 
results  on  every  crop 
they  grow. 


Our  free  books 
will  toll  you  all 
about  how  you 
can  more  than 
double  your  net 
profit  and  in- 
crease  the 
value  of  your 
farm. 


WRITE     US     TO-DAY    FOR    FULL    INFORMATION 

address  THE  SPALDING  PLOW  C0./nloo&:ulT'aQd' 

(ALL   SHIPMENTS   MADE   FROM   CANADIAN   FACTORY.) 
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MAGAZINE 


TWENTY  CENTS  A  COPY  TWO  DOLLARS  PER  YEAR 

AUGUST 


A  Story  of  the  Corn  Growers 

The     Marvellous     Results     of     a     Farmer's     Organization 

A  Working  Roads  Policy 

A   Granger   Outlines   a   Scheme   for   Financing   it 

Irrigating  Southern  Alberta 

British    Capital   is   Making  ^Farmsteads   on   a    Big    Scale 

The  Old  Youngsters 

The   Fishing   Passion   Seizes   the   Old   Farmer 


Mid-Summer  Short   Stories 
Good    Illustrations 


MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  GO.  Limited 

MONTREAL,   TORONTO   &WINNIPEG 


$45.00  BICYCLE  FREE! 

DO    YOU    WANT    A    WHEEL? 


Here's  a  chance  for  every  Canadian  boy  to  get  one  FREE  by  doing  a  little 
work  in  his  spare  time. 


All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  32  yearly  paid-in-advance  subscriptions  to 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE.  We  will  send  you  immediately  on  the  receipt  of 
payment  for  32  subscriptions  a  $45.00  bicycle.  This  wheel  has  all  the  modern 
improvements,  including  coaster-brake,  mud-guards,  full  set  of  bicycle  tools.  It 
is  substantially  built  and  will  stand  the  most  severe  road  test. 

These  wheels  have  been  shipped  to  our  representatives  in  all  parts  of  Can- 
ada and  in  no  case  have  we  had  a  single  complaint. 

If  you  are  interested  in  earning  a  wheel,  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
to  us  to-day. 


PARMER'S   MAGAZINE, 

143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

GENTLEMEN, — I  would  like  to  win  one  of  the  Bicycles  you  offer  for  82  new  yearly 
paid-in-advance  subscriptions  to  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE.  Please  send  sample  copy 
and  order  book. 
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A  Modern  Force 
in  Business 


ADVEETISING  lias  established  a  new  order  of 
things  in  commerce.  It  has  become  a  mighty 
power  in  business  progress;  a  complex  yet  compre- 
hensible transmitter  of  many  parts  for  the  distribution 
and  selling  of  merchandise  and  service. 


Its  function  is  five-fold: 

To  enlighten  or  educate — to  cre- 
ate new  wants  or  to  satisfy  old  ones 
— to  protect  and  foster  legitimate 
enterprise — to  establish  a  medium  of 
understanding  between  buyer  and 
seller  as  a  basis  for  mutual  profit 
and  advantage  —  to  prescribe  an 
economical  price  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  fixed  standard  of  quality. 

None  know  better  than  the  buy- 
ing public  how  well  these  functions 
have  been  fulfilled. 

Modern  advertising  has  given  us 
an  insight  into  various  manufactur- 
ing processes.  The  producer  has 
taken  us,  the  consumers,  into  his 
confidence  and  told  us  just  how  his 
mince  meat,  his  flour,  his  clothing, 
etc.,  are  made.  We  know  why  cer- 
tain things  should  or  should  not  be. 
Advertising  has  told  us — broadened 
our  understanding  and  guided  our 
judgment. 

Modern  advertising  has  enabled 
us  to  unlock  the  treasure-house  of 
the  world's  divinest  melodies 
through  the  medium  of  the  player- 
piano.  The  motor  car  has  lengthen- 
ed the  business  day  and  brought  the 
fragrant  countryside  to  our  door. 
Men  shave  in  comfort  in  ten  min- 
utes where  they  used  to  take  twenty. 


A  magic  bottle  provides  us  with 
cold  drinks  with  the  weather  at  90 
degrees,  or  gives  us  a  warm  bever- 
age when  Jack  Frost  dips  at  40 
below. 

Modern  advertising  has  elevated 
the  standard  of  business  ethics.  It 
protects  the  manufacturer  from  un- 
scrupulous competition  and  the  con- 
sumer from  base  imitation.  It  con- 
serves trade — extends  business  — 
creates  good  will.  It  enables  the 
eorporation,  the  manufacturer  or 
private  individual  on  trial  to  take 
his  case  directly  to  the  public,  and 
to  secure  the  public's  judgment  on 
his  policy  or  character  based  pure- 
ly upon  their  respective  merits. 

Modern  advertising  has  opened 
up  new  opportunities  to  the  op- 
pressed and  poor  of  far-off  lands.  It 
has  turned  an  unceasing  tide  of  im- 
migration to  new  countries.  It  has 
developed  nations,  and  made  the 
name  of  the  New  World  a  promise 
of  better  things  among  the  people  of 
the  Old. 

All  this  advertising  has  done  and 
will  continue  to  do.  It  is  the  ever- 
increasing  influence  for  the  advance- 
ment of  mankind — the  most  potent, 
indeed,  of  the  many  forces  influenc- 
ing human  action. 


Advice  regarding  your  advertising  problems  is  available- 
through  any  good  advertising  agency,  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Press  Association,  Room  503,  Lumsden 
Building,  Toronto.  Enquiry  involves  no  obligation 
on  your  part — so  write  if  interested. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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WHAT    ARE   ©-y-T^-N-S'  HANDBOOKS? 


They  are  a  series  of  two  hundred  volumes  cover- 
ing all  the  phases  of  outdoor  life.  "From  bee- 
keeping to  big  game  shooting"  indicates  the  scope. 

The  series  is  based  on  the  plan  of  one  subject  to  a 
book  and  each  book  complete.  The  authors  are 
experts.  Every  book  is  specially  prepared  for  this 
series. 

While  QUT'INQ  Handbooks  are  uniform 
in  size  and  appearance  they  are  not  in  any  sense 
connected.     Among  thetitles  are  the  following. 


THE  AIREDALE— Williams  Haynes.  Origin  and  de- 
velopment of  breed.  Selection,  breeding,  train- 
ing, curing  diseases. 

APPLE  GROWING— M.  C.  Burritt.  Includes  kinds 
to  raise.  Location  of  orchard,  care  of  trees. 
Harvesting,  marketing. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE— Its  Selection,  Care  and  Use 
— -"Robert  Sloss.     Plain  and  practical  advice. 

BACKWOODS  SURGERY  AND  MEDICINE— 
Dr.  C.  S.  Moody.  For  use  when  out  of  reach 
of  doctors. 

CAMP  COOKERY— Horace  Kephart.  Selection  of 
provisions  and  utensils.  Food  values.  Prepa- 
ration game,  fish,  beverages,  desserts,  etc. 

CAMPS  AND  CABINS— Oliver  Kemp.  How  to 
make  shelters  ranging  from  brush  lean-tos  to 
log  cabins.     Working  diagrams. 

EXERCISE  AND  HEALTH— Dr.  Woods  Hutchin- 
son. Rational,  all-round  living.  What  to  do  and 
what  not  to  do.    Unusually  interesting  reading. 

FISHING  KITS  AND  EQUIPMENTS— S.  G.  Camp. 
A  complete  guide  to  the  fresh  water  angler  on 
selections  and  purchases. 

THE  FINE  ART  OF  FISHING— S.  G.  Camp.  In- 
cludes detailed  instructions  in  various  forms  of 
trout  and  bass  fishing. 

THE  HORSE,  His  Breeding,  Care  and  Use— David 
Buffum.  Thoroughly  practical.  Specially  de- 
signed for  owner  of  one  or  two  horses. 

THE  MOTOR  BOAT,  Its  Selection,  Care  and  Use 
— H.  W.  Slauson.  Care  of  motor  receives 
special  attention.  Camping  and  cruising  sug- 
gestions. 


MAKING  AND  KEEPING  SOIL— David  Buffum. 
Commonsense  scientific  methods  of  maintaining 
and  improving  the  fertility  of  soil. 

NAVIGATION  FOR  THE  AMATEUR  -  Captain 
E.  T.  Morton.  Short  treatise  on  simpler  meth- 
ods of  finding  position  at  sea. 

OUTDOOR  SIGNALLING  — Elbert  Wells.  Pro- 
nounced the  simplest  and  most  effective  system 
of  signals  in  existence  for  amateurs. 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  KEEPING— R.  B.  Sando. 
Comprehensive  manual  of  instruction  for  raising 
poultry  on  large  or  small  scale. 

PROFITABLE  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY— A.  S. 
Wheeler.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Meditteraneans,  Orpingtons,  etc. 

RIFLES  AND  RIFLE  SHOOTING— Charles  Askins. 
Relative  merits  of  different  guns.  Target  prac- 
tice, snap  shooting,  wing  shooting. 

SCOTTISH  AND  IRISH  TERRIERS  -Williams 
Haynes.  Origins,  standard  types,  diseases,  ken- 
neling, training,  etc. 

SPORTING  FIREARMS— Horace  Kephart.  Shot- 
guns and  rifles.  Range,  trajectory,  killing  power, 
mechanism,  various  loads,  boring,  testing. 

TRACKS  AND  TRACKING— Josef  Brunner.  In- 
terpreting foot  prints  wild  animals  and  birds. 
Many  illustrations. 

WING  AND  TRAP  SHOOTING— Charles  Askins. 
Only  modern  manual  in  existence  dealing  with 
shotgun  shooting. 

THE  YACHTSMAN'S  HANDBOOK— Commander 
C.  S.  Stanworth,  U.  S.  N.  and  others.  Sailboats 
and  motors.  Ground  tackle,  handling  lines  and 
sails,  soundings,  etiqette. 


Bound  in  green  cloth,  flexible  cover.     Size  ^% 
x  ly^  inches.     Fixed  price  seventy  cents  per  vol- 


ume, postage  five  cents.    A  booklet  giving  detailed 
description    will   be    mailed    free. 

TECHNICAL  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

MACLEAN     PUBLISHING     CO. 

143     University     Avenue,     TORONTO 
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THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 

FOR  SEPTEMBER 


The  month  of  September  is  largely  looked  upon  as  the  first  great  harvest  month 
of  the  year.  The  business  houses  are  back  from  their  holidays.  The  rush  of  com- 
merce has  set  in  in  earnest.  Farmers  are  extremely  busy.  A  new  outlook  seems  to 
animate  everybody  after  the  hot  dog  days  of  summer.  The  same  optimism  has  entered 
into  the  September  Farmers'  Magazine,  and  a  fund  of  good  things  is  promised  in 
this  issue. 

Many  readers,  especially  Grangers,  will  miss  the  article  from  the  Master,  Henry 
Glendinning  's  pen  in  the  August  issue,  but  owing  to  the  rush  of  work  he  was  unable 
to  get  his  copy  here.    It  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 

The  Eastern  Canada  shows  are  on  during  this  month,  while  the  Western  Canada 
fairs  have  just  closed  successful  seasons.  The  story  of  the  live  stock  world  will  be 
told  in  word  and  picture  in  special  articles  in  this  issue. 

Fruit  growers  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion  will  be  especially  interested  in  the 
series  of  articles  which  begin  in  the  September  number.  For  this  autumn  a  large 
number  of  excellent  articles  on  all  sides  of  fruit  growing  in  Canada  from  the  United 
States  to  British  Columbia  are  being  prepared.  Every  fruit  grower  will  be  interested 
in  each  of  the  numbers.  Some  marvelous  stories  of  profitable  production  in  the 
various  fruit  parts  of  the  country  will  appear,  while  the  subjects  of  co-operation  and 
orchard  planting  will  be  taken  up. 

The  Women 's  Institute  members  will  be  interested  in  an  article  that  is  being 
prepared  by  a  well  known  writer,  while  other  articles  on  topics  of  interest  to  the 
farm  home  are  in  preparation. 

Political  articles  written  by  one  of  Canada's  foremost  writers,  dealing  with  the 
great  problems  at  present  before  us  that  are  of  interest  to  Canadian  farmers 
will  be  begun  in  the  September  issue.  Here  is  something  that  no  farmer  can  afford 
to  miss,  for  Farmers'  Magazine  is  an  independent  journal,  and  has  made  considerable 
effort  to  secure  this  independent  and  spirited  political  review. 

For  several  reasons  we  do  not  announce  full  particulars  of  the  succeeding  issue  in 
this  forecast.  There  is  always  more  in  the  magazine  than  we  announce,  and  the 
readers  can  look  forward  to  a  newsy,  spicy  and  well  illustrated  magazine  in  each 
issue. 

Farmers'  Magazine  has  already  won  a  place  in  the  literature  of  Canada  that  is 
indeed  enviable.  Farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  appreciating  the  high-class 
stories  and  articles  that  are  appearing,  and  are  sending  in  their  renewal  subscriptions 
in  a  most  encouraging  way. 


The    Maclean    Publishing    Co.,    Ltd. 

Winnipeg.  Toronto.  Montreal. 

20c.  a  copy.  $2  a  year. 
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Lends  Dignity  to  the  Farm  Reading 


,@§nrft©    Are    3FH©w@in 


Hearts  are  flowers,  sweetly  breathing 

Perfumed  mysteries  on  the  air; 

Hearts  are  flowers,  free  bequeathing 

Tender  gladness  everywhere. 
Fairy  creatures  of  the  light, 
Innocent  of  blast  and  blight, 
Hearts  are  flowers,  sweetly  breathing 
Promises  of  rare  delight. 

Hearts  are  flowers,  rudely  broken 
By  the  heavy  hand  of  doom ; 
Withered  fragments  speak  in  token 
Of  their  early,  hopeful  bloom. 

Spare  them  gently !  Oh,  beware 

Of  a  havoc  past  repair! 

Hearts,  like  flowers,  rudely  broken, 

Strew  life's  garden  everywhere. 
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PROVIDE    GRANARIES 

The  Western  crop  outlook  is  one  of 
the  best  in  its  history.  From  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  reports  are  at 
hand  showing  a  magnificent  stand  of 
grain  with  ideal  weather  conditions  pre- 
vailing. Sir  Donald  Mann  in  a  recent 
interview,  predicted  a  250,000,000  crop 
of  wheat.  The  output  of  oats,  flax  and 
barley  will  be  on  an  equally  generous 
scale  while  the  incidental  returns  from 
the  many  mixed  farms  will  be  greater 
than  usual.  This  promises  to  be  a  great 
year  for  the  West  and  with  it  a  great 
year  for  the  whole  of  Canada.  A  fail- 
ure in  the  West  would  be  felt  in  every 
corner  of  the  Empire  so  closely  entwin- 
ed are  national  conditions  with  the 
monster  wheat  fields  of  Canada. 

The  question  of  transportation  looms 
up  big.  The  memories  of  last  year's 
failures  are  still  too  fresh  and  the  ques- 
tion is  naturally  foremost  in  many 
minds  of  how  all  this  grain  is  to  be 
moved  before  similar  conditions  prevail 
during  the  coming  winter. 

The  railways  will  be  unable  to  han- 
dle the  output.  In  fact,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  a  sufficient  mileage  of  rail- 
ways to  be  built  in  order  to  handle  this 
crop  in  the  time  that  every  farmer 
would  like  to  see  it  out.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible it  would  mean  the  absolute  use- 
lessness  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  steel 
and   thousands   of  rolling   stock  lying- 


idle  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
It  would  be  in  the  present  status  of 
trade  an  economic  waste. 

The  question,  then,  is  not  all  one  of 
transportation.  Nearly  everything  is 
being  done  at  present  in  this  regard 
that  human  energy  can  accomplish. 
There  is  another  feature  that  must  be 
emphasized.  In  the  Older  Provinces  in 
pioneer  days,  barn  provision  was  one  of 
the  first  acquirements  of  the  farmer. 
Our  forefathers  blamed  themselves  only 
if  their  grain  and  fruits  perished  from 
exposure.  He  was  considered  an  un- 
thrifty farmer  who  produced  what  he 
had  no  means  to  care  for.  Although 
conditions  differ  slightly,  the  Western 
farmer  needs  to  pay  a  little  more  atten- 
tion to  the  housing  of  his  grain  after 
the  thrashing.  If  he  can  place  it  in 
steel  granaries  or  in  wooden  ones  for 
that  matter,  free  from  the  attack  of  the 
elements  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  hold 
the  grain  until  transportation  opens  up 
for  him. 

The  body  politic  owe  us  a  great  deal 
and  we  expect  a  great  deal  of  them  but 
self  preservation  as  a  law  is  a  little  old- 
er than  that  of  social  co-operation  and 
the  man  who  fails  to  look  after  his  owm 
interests  can  find  little  consolation  in 
railing  at  the  short-comings  of  the 
Government  for  their  failure  to  widen 
the  markets. 

By  all  means  get  an  extra  granary  oi 
two  now. 
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MR.    GREENS    DEFEAT 

When  the  United  Fanners  of  Al- 
berta as  well  as  the  other  Western  farm 
organizations  were  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  entering  parliamentary 
field  last  year,  Farmer's  Magazine  op- 
posed the  resolution  as  being  one 
fraught  with  great  danger  to  the  organ- 
ization. The  same  holds  true  to-day. 
The  farmer's  organizations  of  the  whole 
of  Canada  can  do  better  and  more  effi- 
cient work  by  keeping  themselves  free 
from  entangling  political  alliances. 

A  man's  own  personal  ambitions  and 
the  party's  zeal  for  immediate  and 
tangible  results,  often  provokes  one  in- 
to assenting  to  the  placing  of  candi- 
dates-in  the  field  and  even  of  forming 
new  political  parties.  The  most  noted 
case  in  recent  times  of  the  success  and 
failure  of  the  movement  can  be  read  in 
the  history  of  the  Patrons  of  Industry 
in  Ontario.  This  organization  of  farm- 
ers decided  to  go  into  the  Legislature 
and  succeeded  in  electing  about  twenty 
representatives.  They  held  the  balance 
of  power.  Bold  bids  were  made  by 
both  parties  for  their  support.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  representatives  had  been 
Liberals,  and  without  any  disparage- 
ment of  individuals,  it  was  a  most  diffi- 
cult matter  to  attain  to  that  poise  of 
mind  which  would  enable  a  perfectly 
unbiased  vote  to  be  given. 

The  same  thing  will  happen  in  the 
West  if  the  counsels  of  men  who  are 
eager  to  get  into  parliament,  prevail. 
The  best  advice  that  can  be  given  to  the 
United  Farmers  of  Alberta  and  to  the 
Grain  Growers  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Manitoba,  is  for  these  organizations  to 
refrain  from  placing  candidates  in  the 
field.  This  does  not  mean  that  no 
grain-grower  can  become  a  member  Of 
Parliament.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  is 
expedient  that  as  many  of  the  grain- 
growers  get  there  as  possible  but  it. is 
best  for  him  to  go  there  as  an  indepen- 
dent party  man,  if  these  terms  can  be 
reconciled.  We  have  two  parties  in  our 
Government  to-day  and  until  some- 
thing better  is  evolved  the  party  system 


must  remain,  and  if  the  farmer  in  his 
party  will  exert  his  utmost  influence  to 
bring  that  party  platform  in  harmony 
with  those  of  these  organizations  and  if 
he  will  zealously  fight  for  the  farmer's 
interests  in  Parliament  on  every  occa- 
sion he  will  find  that  he  will  be  more 
efficient  and  that  the  wishes  of  his  or- 
ganizations will  be  more  respected  by 
both  parties  than  in  any  other  way. 
The  hide  bound  party  hack  is  equally 
dangerous.  An  honest  farmer  avoids 
both  errors. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  considerable 
regret  on  the  part  of  many  that  they 
learned  of  the  candidature  of  Mr.  F.  W . 
Green  in  the  recent  Saskatchewan  elec- 
tion. But  it  must  be  taken  as  a  form 
of  congratulation  that  he  was  not  elect- 
ed as  an  independent  member.  If  Mr. 
Green  had  secured  the  nomination  of 
his  party  or  the  party  to  which  he  lean- 
ed and  had  then  fought  for  the  rehabi- 
lation  of  that  party,  the  grain  growers 
as  a  man  would  have  heen  justified  in 
supporting  him.  The  third  party  game 
has  been  proven  to  be  rather  a  hazar- 
dous expedient.  We  congratulate  Mr. 
Green  on  his  defeat.  He  is  now  saved 
for  better  work 


A    DRY   FARMING    MEET 

ONE  of  the  greatest  exhibitions  and 
conventions  that  has  ever  been  held  in 
Canada  is  to  be  held  in  Lethbridge,  Al- 
berta, on  the  week  beginning  October 
21  next.  Last  year  the  International 
Congress  of  Farm  Women  and  the  In- 
ternational Dry  Farming  Congress  met 
at  Colorado  Springs,  U.S.A.  A  special 
train  carried  farmers  and  government 
officials  from  the  western  provinces  to 
the  convention.  Intense  interest  in 
dry  farming  methods  was  begotten  in 
the  visitor.  They  asked  for  the  hold- 
ing of  the  convention  in  Canada  this 
year  and  Lethbridge  was  fortunate  in 
being  selected  for  these  two  big  gather- 
ings. 

It  is  expected  that  huge  delegations 
from  all  the  western  United  States  with 
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big  exhibits  will  be  present.  Leth- 
bridge  is  one  of  the  liveliest  cities  in  the 
west  and  for  the  first  time  in  its  history 
many  Americans  will  see  the  marvelous 
possibilities  of  Canada  and  will  be  so 
impressed  that  doubtless  the  advertise- 
ment that  Canada  will  get  will  prove  of 
immense  benefit.  Alberta  is  one  of  the 
best  agricultural  provinces  in  the  world. 
Her  magnificent  park  country  all 
through  the  central  part  is  a  most  prom- 
ising field  for  dairy  and  stock  farming 
as  well  as  for  small  fruit  culture.  The 
north  has  room  for  waving  wheat  fields 
sufficient  to  supply  the  British  Empire 
itself.  In  the  south  the  dry  farming 
and  irrigation  methods  are  beginning  to 
produce  results  which  will  soon  turn 
that  part  of  the  province  into  one  of  its 
most  prosperous  sections. 

Tbe  foot-hills  of  the  Rockies  have 
wealth  untold  in  minerals.  Altogeth- 
er Alberta's  situation  is  such  as  to  catch 
the  pioneer's  fancy  and  to  trap  the  set- 
tler. 

Saskatchewan  already  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  banner  wheat  prov- 
ince. Her  two  leading  cities  of  Regina 
and  Saskatoon  will  no  doubt  bid  hard 
for  the  next  convention. 


A    SMALL    FARM    TRAGEDY 

THERE  are  some  tragedies  in  farm 
life.  A  professional  man  of  small 
means  with  a  wife  and  small  family  has 
visions  of  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  the  producer's  life  on  a  small 
farm.  He  knows  nothing  of  actual 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  He  is 
perhaps  experienced  in  his  town  garden 
with  the  growing  of  a  few  vegetables, 
the  raising  of  some  prize  poultry  and 
the  irrigation  of  a  12  by  10  grass  plot. 

He  sells  out,  induced  by  some  real 
estate  optimist  to  invest  in  a  fifty  acre 
run  down  farm  in  some  out-of-the-way 
place.  He  finds  conditions  at  first  to 
be  charming.  Everything  is  new.  He 
delights  in  fence-building,  building  the 
chicken  house,  taking  care  of  the  cow, 


feeding  the  horses  and  the  growing  of 
young  fruits.  The  curing  of  the  first 
ham  is  a  delightful  subject  of  conversa- 
tion to  all  his  friends.  Fresh  eggs  and 
cream,  the  envy  of  thousands  in  the 
city,  delight  his  table.  The  end  of  the 
first  year  disillusions  him.  Money  re- 
turns are  necessary.  The  taxes  and  up- 
keep charges  must  be  met  while  the  re- 
quirements of  a  home  have  to  he  paid 
for.  The  crops  that  he  has  injudici- 
ously planted  and  often  carelessly 
bandied,  are  making  little  return. 
The  soil  needs  special  treatment  and  re- 
fuses to  partake  of  the  early  enthusiasm 
of  the  beginner.  The  summer's  suns 
and  the  spring  freshets  have  played 
havoc  with  his  dreams  so  that  the  in- 
come from  the  fiftv  acre  farm  dwindles 


MR.  D.  JOHNSON,  Forest,  Ont. 
President   Ontario   Fruit   Growers. 
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down  very  line  and  discontent  begins  to 
perch  on  the  gate  posts  of  his  house- 
hold. 

lie  has  found  out  that  the  green  hills 
are  Mill  farther  away  and  that  the  bus- 
iness  of  agriculture  is  not  an  easy  one. 
It  begins  to  look  as  if  his  latter  end 
would  he  worse  than  his  first. 

'Too  true  indeed,  are  many  such  cases 
in  the  country.  Many  more  are  likely 
to  he  duplicated  by  reason  of  the  luxuri- 
ant inducements  of  real  estate  men  in- 
ducing city  people  of  small  means  and 
lots  of  inexperience  to  change  their  oc- 
cupation for  that  of  farmer.  The  fail- 
ure of  such  men  works  not  only  "to  their 
own  harm  but  to  the  discouragement  of 
agriculture  generally  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  failure,  though,  is  not  due  to  the 
absence  of  profit,  interest  or  happiness 
in  farm  life.  You  cannot  take  grapes 
from  thorns  nor  figs  from  thistles.  You 
can  take  grapes  from  the  healthy  grape 
vines  that  one  sees  on  the  magnificent 
and  well-tilled  estates  in  the  Niagara 
Peninsula.  You  can  sell  1000  baskets 
of  peaches  from  an  acre  in  the  fruit  dis- 
trict. You  can  ride  in  automobiles  on 
the  income  from  your  live  stock  farm. 
One  can  even  clean  up  a  thousand  dol- 
lars after  a  perfect  livelihood  for  him- 
self and  family  from  a  fifty  acre  farm. 

But,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  begin  right  and  to  work  with  a 
real  object  in  view.  To  many,  the  pur- 
chase of  a  fruit  farm  already  planted, 
or  of  a  small  farm  in  producing  shape 
would  have  been  wiser  economy. 

The  poor,  run-down  place  can  be 
made  to  pay,  if  the  cultivator  has  the 
patience  to  w^ait  the  fruiting  of  his  well- 
laid  plans.  In  every  case  the  planning 
is  the  essential  feature. 


SASKATCHEWAN    AND    AFTER 

"We  must, -to  be  sure,  protect  our  Eastern 
manufacturers,  but  that  protection  must  be  a 
reasonable  one  only  and  not  an  excessive  one, 
as  undoubtedly  it  is  in  too  many  cases  now. 
Having  had  the  courage  to  lower  the  duty  on 


cement,  for  instance,  in  the  interests  of  the 
consumer — for,  disguise  it  as  we  may,  the  con- 
sumer, not  the  manufacturer,  pays  the  tax — 
the  Government  must  go  farther  and  reduce 
measurably  in  some  cases,  reasonably  in 
others,  the  duties  on  those  manufactured 
articles  of  which  the  West  to-day  stands  so 
badly  in  need,  and  upon  which  its  growth  and 
very  life  depend.  The  tendency,  in  short,  will 
he  more  and  more  toward  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only,  making  due  allowance  always  for 
reasonable  but  not  an  excessive  demand  to 
our   infant   industries." 

This  summing  up  of  the  political 
situation  by  the  Kingston  Standard, 
and  a  supporter  of  the  Borden  Govern- 
ment, is  one  of  the  sanest  editorials  that 
have  yet  appeared  in  the  partisan  press. 
Had  such  wise  moderation  and  frank 
statement  been  made  by  all  the  party 
organs  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
there  would  not  be  to-day  the  cross 
firing  at  the  straw  men  that  have  been 
erected  along  the  line. 

The  people  demand  in  their  politic- 
ians that  all  their  executive  actions  shall 
be  free  from  personal  feeling  and  influ- 
ence. No  politician  who  tinkers  with 
the  tariff  or  regulates  commerce  to  make 
the  diversion  work  out  to  the  good  of 
the  private  concerns  in  which  he  is  in- 
terested, will  be  tolerated  by  the  people. 
And  yet  many  of  our  newspapers  and 
our  public  speakers  are  trying  to  shape 
the  policies  of  their  parties  to  suit  their 
own  individual  needs.  It  is  this  hedg- 
ing and  trimming  that  has  brought  the 
United  States  internal  politics  into  such 
confusion.  A  broad  minded  utilitarian 
standpoint  always  hurts  some  particular 
interest  but  in  the  end  works  good  to 
everyone.  While  a  policy  shaped  for 
these  particular  interests,  in  the  end 
works  harm  to  the  great  masses.  It  is 
little  consolation  to  know  that  in  the 
end  a  law  of  compensation  works  a  cure. 
It  is  just  about  as  satisfying  as  a  survey 
of  Darwin's  Survival  of  the  Fittest  to 
the  man  who  has  gone  down. 

Farm  life  above  every  other  form  of 
industry  tends  to  develop  in  its  follow- 
ers a  liberal-mindedness  that  is  conser- 
vative enough  to  give  to  every  man  a 
free  chance  in  a  fair  fight. 
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FARM    WEEDS    ON    PARADE 

THE  month  of  August  is  the  demon- 
stration show  time  for  weeds.  All  vari- 
eties of  farm  weed  pests  are  now  either 
blooming  or  approaching  maturity. 
These  show  a  spirit  of  exhibition  that 
might  be  worth  emulation  by  many  of 
our  horticultural  superintendents.  The\ 
persist  in  season  and  out  of  season  un- 
der adverse  or  under  perfect  conditions. 

Unfortunately  too  many  of  our  tann- 
ers allow  these  the  right-of-way  and  give 
them  a  perpetual  freedom  of  the  place. 
Some  farmers  are  even  so  kind  to  them 
that  they  will  drive  around  them  and 
leave  them  growing  in  the  field  rather 
than  disturb  their  vegetable  majesty. 
Others,  under  some  sort  of  fatalistic 
philosophy  fear  to  use  the  sickle  or 
spud  lest  a  hundredfold  crop  hurst  out 
from  the  bruised  roots,  as  did  the  fabled 
oaks  in  the  nursery  rhymes. 

Sowthistles  are  spreading  abroad  their 
downy  greetings  from  every  fallow  and 
threshing  floor.  Burdocks  with  their 
purple  spikes,  mustard  with  its  sicken- 
ing yellow,  rag-weed  with  its  persistent 
green,  cockle  burs,  quack  grass,  wild 
oats,  bindweed,  chicory,  ox-ej^e  daisy, 
tumbling  mustard,  yellow  dock,  flea- 
bane,  blueweed,  milkweed  and  Canada 
thistle  revel  in  luxuriance  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Farms,  road  sides  and 
town  lots  are  covered  with  more  or  less 
of  these  offensive  plants.  Many  farm- 
ers keep  their  farms  as  clean  as  a  dutch 
kitchen.  Many  townships  insist  upon 
the  road  side  plants  being  trimmed  reg- 
ularly. Railroads  with  commendable 
zeal  keep  the  right-of-way  regularly 
mowed.  But  the  earless  farmer,  the 
easy  going  unmindful  fellow  sees  not 
that  he  is  an  offense  to  his  good  neigh- 
bor in  the  idleness  the  scytbe  enjoys. 

August  is  the  time  for  action.  No 
farmer  should  be  content  to  allow  his 
farm  to  be  a  breeder  of  such  robbers  of 
the  soil.  A  little  attention  for  one  day 
by  each  farmer  will  do  a  great  deal  to 
rid  our  country  of  bad  weeds.  In  fact 
weed  cutting  day  could  be  invested  with 
a  romance  that  would  make  it  a  holi- 
day for  all  hands. 


MR.    A.    McKBNNY,    B.S.A., 

The    first    secretary    and    founder    of    the 
O.C.G.A.,    now   weed   inspector  for  Alberta. 


HIGH    CLASS    READING 

That  man  who  contends  that  farmers 
do  not  read  is  basing  his  observation 
upon  isolated  facts.  lie  has  met  some 
out-of-the-wa}^  un-lettered  and  unread 
individual  who  is  merely  existing  on 
an  excuse  for  a  farm.  The  up-to-date 
grain  grower  of  the  West,  fruit  farmer 
of  the  East,  and  mixed  farmer  will  be 
found  with  several  papers  on  his  farm 
table.  He  is  a  well  read  man.  He  can 
discuss  more  subjects  in  an  intelligent 
manner  than  can  the  average  city  man. 
He  knows  more  of  what  the  world  as  a 
whole  is  doing,  because  from  his  posi- 
tion he  has  time  for  review  and  con- 
templation, and  trivial  things  do  not 
loom  up  so  important  to  him. 

The  publishers  of  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine showed  a  commendable  foresight 
when  they  introduced  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine into  the  realm  of  farm  literature 
in  Canada.     It  has  been  the  effort  of 
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the  staff  to  place  before  its  readers  a 
variety  of  topics  on  a  variety  of  agricul- 
tural subjects  ably  treated  and  full  of 
information  and  entertainment  for 
those  high-class  farm  readers  in  the 
country  who  appreciate  and  value  such 
literature.  In  this  they  did  not  guage 
amiss  the  feeling  of  the  people.  The 
circulation  that  has  been  given  to  the 
Magazine  and  the  kind  words  that 
have  been  spoken  of  it,  are  evidences  of 
their  good  judgment.  The  magazine 
has  an  assured  place  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  agricultural  literature  in  Can- 
ada. It  is  spending  considerable 
money  to  make  its  editorial  features 
strong  and  the  coming  issues  both  in 
matter  and  illustration  will  be  ahead 
not  only  of  its  past,  but  of  anything 
that  has  appeared  in  Canada.  The 
high-class  farm  reader  is  appreciating 
Farmer's  Magazine.  We  want  no  great- 
er tribute. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH   OUTBREAK 

OWING  to  the  unfortunate  outbreak  of 
foot  and  mouth  disease  among  the  herds 
in  Great  Britain  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment have  been  unable  to  make  the 
purchase  of  the  herd  of  dairy  Short- 
horns for  which  provision  was  recently 
made.  In  a  letter  to  Professor  G.  E. 
Day  from  a  prominent  live  stock  inspec- 
tor in  the  Old  Land,  the  case  looks  to  be 
quite  serious  and  the  possibility  of  the 
lifting  of  the  embargo  this  fall  is  very 
slim.  The  trouble  seems  to  have  been 
traced  to  importations  from  Ireland  and 
as  the  disease  .is  of  a  persistent  nature 
all  precautions  taken  against  its  intro- 
duction into  Canada  are  warranted. 

For  some  time  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  kept  the  embargo  on  Canadi- 
an cattle  coming  into  Great  Britain  be- 
cause of  the  erroneous  assumption  of 
disease  in  our  herds.  The  case  was 
really  one  of  protection  for  the  Irish 
and  home  farmers  whose  stocker  trade 
would  have  been  considerably  less  prof- 
itable.    This  is  one  of  the  ways  a  free 


trade  country  evades  the  principle  by  a 
pretense.  Now  that  they  are  prevented 
from  shipping  out  their  pure  bred  stock 
by  a  similar  embargo  against  them  they 
will  have  some  idea  of  the  feeling  of 
those  who  talk  so  much  about  the  un- 
fairness of  the  embargo  against  the 
Canadian  cattle.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  disease  will  be  checked  in  a  very 
short  time  and  that  trade  will  be  revived 
as  formerly.  In  the  meantime  the  On- 
tario Government  would  do  well  to  keep 
the  purchase  of  an  up-to-date  herd  in 
view  and  to  make  a  generous  provision 
for  a  fair  demonstration  of  the  useful 
qualities  of  this  fine  breed  of  cattle. 


BETTER    RATES    FOR   BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 

MANY  of  the  fruit  growers  of  British 
Columbia  are  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that 
more  satisfactory  freight  rates  have 
been  given  them  eastward  to  the  prairie 
markets.  gj 


"Are  you  sure  this  salmon  is  quite  fresh?" 
"Fresh!    Lor    bless   yer,   mum,    I've  just   'ad 

to  cut  it  up  to   keep  it  from  jumpin'  at  the 

flies."— The  Tatler. 
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.  Since  the  outlook  for  this  year's  fruit 
crop  in  British  Columbia  is  especially 
bright  so  far,  and  since  the  crop  in  the 
western  United  States  is  also  looking  for 
an  outlet,  it  will  be  pleasant  information 
to  every  grower  in  the  Pacific  province 
that  he  can  compete  now  in  these  mar- 
kets on  very  favorable  terms. 

Last  year  a  great  deal  of  fruit  went 
to  waste  in  the  several  fruit  valleys 
while  at  the  same  time  the  consumers 
on  the  prairies  were  clamouring  for 
fruit.  But  now  with  a  fair  freight  rate 
the  growers  can  ship  their  fruit  in  re- 
frigerator cars  and  place  the  goods  on 
the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  markets  at 
tempting  prices. 

It  is  said  that  the  reduction  in  freight 
rates  constitute  almost  70  per  cent,  un- 
der the  rates  of  last  year.  The  express 
companies  have  also  made  correspond- 
ing reductions.  The  main  question 
now  with  the  growers  is  to  see  that  noth- 
ing but  first-class  fruit  is  shipped  to  these 
markets.  There  is  no  better  fruit  on 
the  continent  than  is  produced  in  Can- 
ada and  when  our  growers  learn  the  les- 
son of  packing  and  shipping  like  their 
competitors  in  the  south,  a  market  for 
all  they  can  grow  will  be  assured  in 
spite  of  tariffs  and  distances. 


THE   DUTY   ON   CEMENT 

WHY  did  the  Dominion  Government 
cut  the  duty  on  cement?  Ostensibly  it 
was  not  to  aid  the  manufacturers.  These, 
almost  unanimously,  condemned  this 
action.  The  prime  reason  for  the  re- 
mission must  have  been  to  ease  the  bur- 
dens on  the  consumers.  It  was  meant 
to  give  relief  to  the  people  of  Western 
Canada  in  particular,  a  little  relief  in 
the  matter  of  the  burdens  that  they  are 
bearing  in  the  immense  constructive 
work's  going  on  in  a  new  country. 

The  act,  then,  was  an  admission  by 
the  Borden  Government  that  the  con- 
sumer pays  the  tariff.     This  was  ex- 


actly what  the  farmers  of  the  West  in 
their  delegations  to  the  Laurier  Gov- 
ernment contended.  They  complained 
that  many  of  the  tariff  restrictions  were 
working  to  their  disadvantage  and  that 
in  all  fairness  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people  of  Western  Canada  many  of  the 
restrictions  on  natural  products  should 
be  removed.  The  election  in  Saskat- 
chewan has  proven  beyond  doubt  to 
even  the  dullest  that  this  view  is  held 
by  the  majority  of  the  Western  people. 

The  old  question  of  Free  Trade  and 
Protection  are  not  altogether  being  res- 
urrected by  the  new  turn  in  affairs. 
Free  Trade  on  the  Canadian  side  only 
would  be  manifestly  unfair.  Free 
Trade  as  it  exists  in  England  is  out  of 
the  question  in  Canada.  A  certain 
amount  of  protection  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  Canadian  industrial  life,  but 
where  the  shoe  pinches  in  the  West  is 
that  they  asked  for  a  reduction  in  the 
tariff  on  natural  products  without  ask- 
ing for  a  corresponding  decrease  on 
manufactured  goods  and  that  the  rest 
of  Canada  told  them  on  September  21 
last  they  could  not  have  this. 

Something  will  have  to  be  done  or 
something  will  happen,  to  use  the  re- 
mark of  Ontario's  Premier  on  another 
occasion. 

It  must  be  admitted  by  all  that  Can- 
ada must  be  treated  as  a  whole  and  that 
to  make  our  country  great  there  must 
be  no  East  nor  West,  but  that  each  part 
must  suffer  if  need  be  for  the  good  of 
the  rest;  a  broad  spirit  of  consideration 
and  toleration  must  animate  all  voters. 
Ontario  was  too  one-sided  in  the  last 
election  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  Saskatchewan  was  in  this  one.  The 
happy  medium  lies  somewhere  between. 
No  doubt  the  exaggeration  in  each  case 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  lack  of 
these  good  qualities  of  sympathy  and 
mutual  responsibility.  As  Farmer's 
Magazine  has  often  stated  the  question 
of  markets  has  nothing  to  do  with  tariffs 
and  loyalty.,  We  must  get  away  from 
small  politics,  narrow  visions,  distorted 
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selfishness  and  sordidness  in  Canadian 
politics.  This  is  the  day  for  broad 
mindedness,  progressiveness  and  the 
gradual  movement  towards  freedom  in 
Irade,  interprovincial  and  international. 


A    GOOD   TEXT 

"1  HAVE  been  in  the  West  and  1  be- 
lieve this  to  be  better  than  the  West. 
As  1  go  through  the  country  1  am 
preaching  dairying  and  stock  raising." 

Such  were  the  remarks  of  an  Ontario 
institute  lecturer  upon  his  return  from 
the  hinterland  clay-belt  of  Ontario 
where  lie  had  been  sent  on  a  lecturing 
tour  fo  the  Farmer's  Institutes.  The 
text  upon  which  he  has  based  his  ser- 
mons to  the  farmers,  has  been  wisely 
chosen.  Dairying  and  stock  raising 
are  two  of  the  branches  of  agriculture 
that  make  for  fertility  and  improve- 
ment not  only  of  the  soil  but  of  coun- 
try life  in  general.  Mixed  farming  is 
one  of  the  great  benefits  to  any  country 
and  more  especially  so  in  Canada 
where  our  increasing  population  is 
demanding  food  supplies  on  an  enor- 
mously increasing  scale.  The  next  ten 
years  will  see  in  Canada  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  developments  that  any  coun- 
try has  ever  seen.  Ontario  is  not  the 
only  province  that  is  rich  in  domain. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  her  hinter- 
land is  so  rich  in  possibilities.  The 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  whole 
line  of  the  National  Transcontinental 
Railway  will  traverse  a  thickly  settled 
country  where  magnificent  farms  are 
producing  great  wealth  and  providing 
untold  comforts  for  good  agriculturists. 

Dairying  is  a  good  business.  Per- 
haps there  is  none  that  pays  better  on 
the  farm.  Oxford  County  and  Leeds 
County  in  Ontario,  have  made  wonder- 
ful progress  with  this  branch  of  farm- 
ing. A  trip  through  either  county  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  convince  anyone 
of  the  manifold  wealth  and  blessings 
that  fall  to  persons  in  the  dairy  bus- 
iness.    The  average  out-put  of  $100  per 


acre  in  dairying  supplies  by  South  Ox- 
ford is  one  of  the  marvels  of  intensive 
agriculture. 

Stock  raising  is  an  equally  profitable 
department.  It  is  full  of  intense  inter- 
est. The  raising  of  horses,  cattle,  hogs 
and  sheep  as  well  as  poultry,  is  a  bus- 
iness that  brings  not  only  a  great  deal 
of  joy  to  the  breeder,  but  carries  with  n 
money  rewards  and  creature  comforts 
unequalled  in  any  profession.  There 
is  money  in  hog  raising.  Cattle  rais- 
ing has  made  its  kings.  Horsebreed- 
ing  has  produced  men  of  international 
reputation  and  energy.  The  sheen 
breeder  is  the  only  one  in  Canada  who 
does  not  enthuse  over  the  question  of 
stock  raising,  but  even  he  is  awake  to 
its  enormous  possibilities.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  Canadian  soil  are  waiting  for 
the  touch  of  the  shepherd's  magic  crook. 

Mixed  farming  gives  opportunity  to 
both  these  branches — dairying  .and 
stock  raising.  But  each  branch  has 
been  suffering  a  decline  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other. Many  farmers  in  the  older 
provinces  are  quitting  dairying  chiefly 
because  of  the  labor  problem.  Mixed 
farms  are  rapidly  turning  to  grass 
farms  and  so  the  situation  changes. 
The  opportunities  for  stock  farming 
were  never  brighter. 


THE   MILKING    SHORTHORN 
ASSAILED 

After  all  the  facts  that  have  been  de- 
duced in  favor  of  the  milking  Short- 
horns on  the  mixed  farms  of  Canada, 
the  fact  is  becoming  more  and  more 
patent  to  the  farmers  that  the  cow  that 
can  produce  from  8,000  to  10,000 
pounds  of  milk  in  a  year  and  at  the 
same  time  produce  a  healthy  vigorous 
candidate  for  the  solution  of  the  .high 
beef  prices  is  the  cow  that  has  made  the 
Canadian  farmers  prosperous.  The 
article  in  the  April  issue  of  Farmer's 
Magazine  instancing  what  dairy  Short- 
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horn  cows  have  done  cannot  be  success- 
fully met  by  anyone  who  proposes  to 
dispute  the  usefulness  of  this  cow  on 
the  mixed  farms  of  Canada. 

The  special  dairy  breeds  are  most 
useful.  Thousands  of  farmers  in  the 
milk  and  cheese  business  have  made 
themselves  prosperous  by  an  intelligent 
and  skilled  handling  of  the  Holstein 
cow  and  the  Ayrshire  and  the  Jersey 
cow  and  the  Guernse}^  or  of  the  French- 
Canadian.  As  a  special  purpose  cow 
each  one  of  these  breeds  occupies  a 
most  important  place  in  farm  economy. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  breeders  that  they 
have  produced  cows  of  each  breed  of 
such  outstanding  merit  and  have  in- 
creased the  average  production  from  .: 
low  one  up  to  a  comparatively  high  one. 
Farmer's  Magazine  regards  these  breeds 
as  of  prime  importance  to  the  man  who 
has  specialized  in  dairy  productions. 
As  has  been  repeatedly  said,  the  coun- 
try is  better  with  their  introduction  on 
these  farms. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  the  case. 
Many  farmers  have  been  made  worse 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  old  Shorthorn 
type  of  cow  for  the  nondescript  animal 
which  approximates  the  dairy  wedge 
form  so  persistently  preached  of  late, 
but  which  under  the  ordinary  handling 
of  the  average  farmer  becomes  a  dis- 
grace and  a  money  loser. 

The  Hon.  James  Duff  was  well  ad- 
vised when  he  secured  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  introduction  of  the  milking 
Shorthorn  on  to  the  agricultural  farm 
at  Guelph.  The  past  has  been  a  sorry 
one  in  this  regard.  Every  other  breed 
has  been  bonused  and  aided  in  many 
ways  but  the  dairy  Shorthorn,  the  cow 
that  pioneered  mixed  farming  in  On- 
tario and  for  which  the  Western  farm- 
ers are  making  strenuous  demands  has 
been  allowed  to  barely  subsist.  This 
has  been  a  mistake  and  if  the  Hon. 
James  Duff  wishes  to  make  one  move 
in  his  department  that  will  win  him 
the  lasting  regard  of  farmers  on  the 


MR.    W.    W.    HUBBARD, 
Secretary    for    Agriculture,    N.B. 

mixed  farms  of  the  country  it  will  be 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  work 
he  has  begun. 

An  agricultural  journal  published 
in  Ontario  has  been  trying  to  offset  this 
work  by  persistently  decrying  the  intro- 
duction of  the  dairy  Shorthorn.  In  a 
recent  editorial  it  hit  wide  of  its  mark. 
It  argued  that  the  average  dairy  herds 
of  the  country  could  easily  measure  up 
to  over  12,000  to  20,000  pounds  of 
milk  per  year  and  that  many  cows 
were  known  to  produce  25,000  pounds. 
Lovers  of  the  old  English  Shorthorn 
may  have  little  fear  from  such  criti- 
cism. If  the  writer  would  give  us  the 
names  and  addresses  of  three  dairy 
herds  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  which 
with  all  their  specialization,  are  mak- 
ing anything  like  the  average  as  claim- 
ed it  would  be  good  news  for  its  readers. 
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THE   COUNTRY   SCHOOL    AGAIN 

THE  ever-irritating  question  of  the 
country  school  persists.  The  difficulty 
experienced  by  local  trustee  boards  in 
securing  suitable  teachers  has  been  re- 
peated this  year.  The  scarcity  of  men 
in  the  profession  and  the  small  attend- 
ances in  many  large  schools  are  fea- 
tures of  the  case  for  which  a  solution 
is  not  forthcoming. 

The  payment  of  better  salaries  has 
failed  as  yet  to  attract  better  persons  to 
the  work. The  contention  of  Farmer's 
Magazine  for  the  $1,000  salary  still 
holds  sound.  No  man  with  the  educa- 
tion, and  none  supplying  the  social 
needs  of  the  rural  section,  ought  to  be 
forced  to  accept  anything  less  than  this 
sum.  With  the  many  opportunities 
that  are  afforded  in  Canada  to-day  for 
making  money,  the  teaching  profession 
is  sure  to  be  abandoned.  Greater  op- 
portunities attract  the  young  men.  They 
find  literary  culture  and  usefulness  in 
better  paid  situations.  The  situation  is 
quite  logical.  The  country  school  has 
fallen  behind  in  the  march  of  events. 
We  are  trying  to  educate  modern  fam- 
ilies with  the  machinery  of  pioneer 
days. 

But  what  is  the  cure?  That  we  will 
have  a  better  supply  of  teachers  in  the 
near  future  looks  doubtful.  Already 
the  taxes  for  education  constitute  a  big 
percentage  of  the  total.  The  whole 
question  of  primary  education  is  being 
neglected,  it  would  seem,  by  a  too  easy 
and  a  too  generous  system  of  secondary 
schools. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  prim- 
ary education  should  be  made  as  free 
and  as  thorough  as  is  possible  by  the 
state  at  large,  but  the  attainment  of  a 
secondary  education  should  be  contin- 
gent upon  some  sacrifice  and  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  child  or  his  parents. 

Is  the  prevalent  idea  of  making  all 
our  high  schools  throughout  the  coun- 
try, fully  equipped  for  all  the  varied 
forms  of  later  activity,  to  be  commend- 


ed?    Are  we  making  secondary  educa- 
tion too  easy  of  attainment? 

The  majority  of  pupils  never  use  the 
greater  part  of  the  training  in  these 
schools.  The  greater  part  of  our  people 
do  not  want  their  children  to  spend  the 
three  or  four  years  of  the  course.  That 
which  a  person  receives  with  little  ef- 
fort is  prized  only  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. Perhaps  the  common  notion  that 
the  boy  or  girl  must  pass  the  secondary 
schools  as  a  preparatory  training  for  his 
life  work,  is  a  modern  fallacy.  At  any 
rate,  the  theory  of  education  as  held  by 
many  prominent  educationists,  in  this 
regard  is  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion by  all  school  boards  and  especially 
by  the  departments  of  education  in  our 
governing  bodies. 


GOD   BLESS   THE   WOMEN 

THE  Ontario  Women's  Institutes  are 
maintaining  their  record  for  service. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  farm  or- 
ganization has  any  movement  obtained 
the  popularity  of  this  one.  They  have 
interested  women  from  many  farms  in 
the  better  work  of  home  making,  cook- 
ing, home  nursing,  sanitation,  and  so 
forth.  The  good  they  have  accomp- 
lished for  the  home  cannot  be  estimated. 

The  Ontario  Minister  of  Agriculture 
has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  branch 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  work  of  the  Institutes 
along  the  lines  of  demonstration  lec- 
tures. A  few  took  advantage  of  the 
trial  course  that  was  held  during  last 
winter.  This  course  proved  to  be  very 
popular  among  the  members  of  the 
various  Institutes  as  well  as  among  the 
school  girls  of  the  towns  in  which  the 
instruction  was  given. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  this 
work  it  is  necessary  for  the  district  of- 
ficers to  co-operate  with  their  own 
branches  and  the  branch  officers  of  ad- 
joining ridings  in  order  to  secure  five 
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or  six  conveniently  located  places  where 
the  Institutes  are  desirous  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  course.  The  ideal  meth- 
od would  be  for  a  small  group  of  Insti- 
tutes to  plan  for  the  work  When  a  series 
of  lectures  could  be  given  by  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  department  to  which 
everyone  could  come  for  the  expert  in- 
struction in  the  subjects  that  will  be 
handled.  The  lectures  are  generally 
held  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  from 
one  to  two  hours.  The  demonstrator 
begins  her  lecture  by  giving  a  short 
talk  upon  the  subject.  She  then  pro- 
ceeds to  practical  demonstration  while 
the  listeners  are  always  at  liberty  to 
ask  questions. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  new  plan 
a  preparation  has  been  made  largely  in 
relation  to  cooking  and  food  values.  A 
list  of  fifteen  subjects  have  been  sub- 
mitted for  each  Institute  to  make  a  se- 
lection. In  special  cases  where  it  is 
particularly  demanded  some  home  nurs- 
ing subjects  can  be  included,  while  a 
sewing  course  promises  to  be  a  begin- 
ning of  larger  things  along  that  line. 

A  branch  Institute  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate has  to  provide  certain  things  as 
to  equipment,  etc.  A  grant  towards  de- 
fraying expenses  is  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  a  small  fee  is  charged  the 
the  privilege  of  taking  the  course. 

The  plan  is  limited  this  year  and  that 
Institute  which  takes  steps  at  once  will 
be  able  to  serve  its  community  the  best. 
Our  farm  homes  will  be  the  better  for 
all  the  expert  instruction  on  these  sub- 
jects that  they  can  get.  It  is  a  good 
form  of  ethics  which  lays  stress  upon 
the  importance  of  preparing  a  meal 
well,  of  treating  a  case  of  sickness  or 
of  providing  proper  sanitary  conveni- 
ences around  the  home.  The  success 
of  the  whole  movement  depends  upon 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  every  mem- 
ber. It  is  expected  that  the  women  of 
Ontario  will  show  by  their  zeal  in  the 
matter  that  the  grant  will  have  to  be 
increased  next  year. 


ALFALFA   SEED    TO    BLAME 

AFTER  careful  and  thorough  testing 
of  the  department  of  field  husbandry 
at  Guelph,  Prof.  Zavitz  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  of  all  the  varieties  and 
importations  of  alfalfa  seed,  none  has 
proven  so  satisfactory  as  the  northern 
grown  seed. 

Plots  that  have  been  sown  with  seed 
from  the  Northwestern  States  have  been 
found  quite  unsuited  to  Canadian  con- 
ditions. The  seed  that  is  proving  the 
best  is  that  obtained  from  the  farms  of 
Southern  Ontario  where  a  European 
strain  was  introduced  some  forty  years 
ago.  A  hardy  naturalized  plant,  a  cross 
apparently  between  the  yellow  and  pur- 
ple flowering  varieties,  has  developed 
that  is  proving  to  be  hardy  and  prolific 
under  our  severe  Canadian  winters. 

Many  farmers  have  become  disgusted 
with  all  attempts  to  secure  good  stands 
of  alfalfa.  They  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  their  farms  were  unsuited 
to  its  production,  and  have  regarded  the 
advice  of  agricultural  experts  as  of  little 
weight.  The  cause  of  many  of  these 
failures  has  been,  doubtless,  the  na- 
ture of  the  seed  sown.  The  demand  for 
seed  has  been  so  great  of  late  years  that 
foreign  grown  seed  has  been  imported 
in  large  quantities  without  the  farm 
purchaser  being  aware  where  his  seed 
came  from.  As  a  result,  much  of  this 
Southern  and  Eastern  seed  has  been 
sown  on  farms  only  to  prove  unsuitable 
for  Canadian  conditions. 

The  Ontario  Government  have  been 
apprised  of  the  situation  and  Messrs. 
Zavitz  and  J.  Lockie  Wilson  have  been 
appointed  to  interview  the  Hon.  Martin 
Burrell,  Federal  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, with  a  view  to  having  all  alfalfa 
seed  sold  to  farmers,  stamped  on  the 
bags,  with  the  place  of  origin.  This 
would  overcome  the  difficulty  and  allow 
the  farmers  a  chance  to  know  whethei 
they  may  expect  fair  returns  from  their 
sowings.  As  this  is  a  measure  entirely 
in  the  interests  of  farmers,  the  Domin- 
ion Government  would  do  well  to  enter- 
tain the  proposition  favorably. 
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The  Old  Farm  G&te 


T^y    /Eileen  War<l 


Ailown   the   river  there's  a  farm 
With   quaint  old  gardens  sweet  with 
flowers, 

of      mignonette      doth 


Where     breath 
charm 
The      myriad 
hours. 


insects      through      the 


There  fragrant  petals  proudly  show 
Their  beauties  to  the  hill  and  dell, 

Just  like  a  shower  of  stars  they  glow, 
Each  blossom  with  a  tale  to  tell. 

The  tangled  vine,  and  yellow  bloom, 

And  roses  riot  all  the  day, 
While  country  winds  hum  softest  tune, 

Like  loves  of  old,  now  far  away. 

When  comes  the  hour  of  eventide, 
Beside  the  old  farm  gate  is  seen 

A  lover  lad,  and  at  his  side, 

The    maid    he'd    claim    his    country 
queen. 

They  linger  long  and  tenderly; 

He  pictures  future  bliss,  I  know; 
For  in  her  eyes  all  dreamily 

There    comes    the    tinge    of    sunset 's 
glow. 

The  kind  winds  of  the  country  creep 
Close  to  their  side,  and  while    they 
wait 

Doth  sprinkle  perfumes,  as  they  keep 
Their  tryst  beside  the  old  farm  gate. 
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This  does  away  with  the  back-breaking  sickle  of  earlier   days. 


BETTER   CORN   AND   MORE   OF   IT 


By  G.  B.  Duncan 


The  silo  was  first  introduced  into  Canadian  agriculture  only  a  few 
years  ago.  Silos  are  intimately  connected  with  corn.  And  both  are  bound 
up  in  the  prosperity  of  the  live  stock  industry.  Any  plant  that  is  worth 
growing  at  all  is  worth  growing  at  its  best.  A  yield  of  fifty  bushels  of 
seed  to  the  acre  is  not  justifiable  on  any  farm  where  one  hundred  can  be 
grown.  Nor  is  a  sparse  green  crop  tolerated  by  the  scientific  farmer.  The 
results  that  have  followed  seed  selection  and  the  introduction  of  foreign 
and  hybrid  varieties  justify  all  the  expenditures  on  our  agricultural  col- 
leges. Organization  among  growers  has  also  worked  wonders  in  production. 
This  article  tells  the  story  about  corn. 


IN  1908  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture  made  an  experiment.  It 
was  the  sending  of  six  District  Repre- 
sentatives to  six  different  counties  in 
Ontario.  The  instructions  given  these 
pioneer  representatives  were  very  in- 
definite, and  each  man  was  practically 
left  to  work  out  his  own  salvation.  A. 
McKenney,  B.S.A.,  was  the  one  sent  to 
Essex  county,  with  headquarters  at  Es- 
sex.   As  it  turned  out,  the  teaching  end 


of  the  work  fell  flat,  and  the  represen- 
tatives had  to  get  out  and  do  field  work 
among  the  farmers.  McKenney  got 
out  and  hustled.  As  he  travelled  over 
the  county,  he  saw  that  a  great  work 
lay  before  him  in  corn.  Corn  was  king 
in  Essex,  nearly  one-half  the  cultivated 
land  being  devoted  to  it.  But  to  the 
average  farmer  corn  was  just  corn.  He 
did  make  a  distinction  between  flints 
and  dents,  but  yellow  dents,  white  dents 
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MR.    W.    E.    J.    EDWARDS,   B.S.A., 

District   Representative  of  Essex,   and 
Secretary. 

and  White  Sapped  yellow  dents  were 
often  found  growing  in  the  same  field 
intermixed.  Variety  was  unknown. 
The  cultivation  and  care  given  the  crop 
was  also  very  poor.  McKenney  pond- 
ered over  how  to  stir  up  these  indiffer- 
ent corn  growers  and  stimulate  them  to 
grow  better  corn  and  more  of  it.  In 
conversation  with  individual  corn  grow- 
ers he  found  that  the  majority  were 
willing  to  adopt  improved  methods, 
but  that  they  really  didn't  know  how 
to  go  about  it.  They  were  ready  for 
the  idea. 

BIRTH  OF  AN  IDEA. 

The  Big  Idea  came  to  McKenney 
while  in  conversation  with  T.  S.  Big- 
gar,  and  J.  0.  Duke,  both  large  corn 
growers.    Why  not  hold  a  Corn  Show? 


After  that  it  was  simply  a  matter  of 
working  out  and  applying  the  idea. 
Money  was  needed  before  a  Corn  Show 
could  be  launched.  Messrs.  Hiram 
Walker  &  Sons  generously  donated  $100 
in  cash  for  the  first  prize-list.  It  may 
be  said  that  Mr.  Duke  supplied  the 
idea,  Mr.  Biggar  the  brains,  and  Mr. 
McKenney  the  energy. 

The  first  Corn  Show  was  an  experi- 
ment. It  was  held  in  the  Skating  Rink, 
Essex,  in  February,  1909.  To  make 
sure  that  enough  corn  was  on  exhibi- 
tion to  fill  the  shelves  and  win  the 
prize-money,  McKenney  and  his  assist- 
ant scoured  the  country  to  induce  farm- 
ers to  exhibit.  And  the  farmers  res- 
ponded nobly.  When  the  show  open- 
ed, the  little  rink  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing. Prof.  L.  S.  Klinck  was  ob- 
tained to  judge  the  corn,  and  no  hap- 
pier selection  could  have  been  made. 
The  prize-list  called  for  10  classes  of 
corn,  with  prizes  of  $5,  $4  and  $3  in 
each  class. 

The  quality  of  corn  on  exhibit  was 
poor,  as  one  would  naturally  expect. 
Each  farmer  had  brought  in  his  big- 
gest corn,  and  biggest  ear,  irrespective 
of  uniformity  or  type.  Large  cobs 
and  shallow  kernels  were  the  rule.  But 
when  the  judges  had  finished  their 
work,  the  farmers  found  that  the  prizes 
had  all  gone  to  the  medium-sized  ears 
with  deep  kernels  and  small  cobs.  They 
took  the  lesson  home  with  them,  and 
at  the  next  Corn  Show  held  in  Essex 
in  1910,  the  quality  of  corn  on  exhibit 
was  much  superior.  The  most  pleas- 
ing feature  of  the  Corn  Show  is  that 
every  year  there  has  been  a  decided  in- 
crease in  the  quality  of  the  corn  on 
exhibit. 

The  first  Corn  Show  was  so  success- 
ful that  before  the  show  closed  the  Ex- 
ecutive decided  to  call  a  public  meet- 
ing and  organize  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Ontario  Corn  Growers  Associ- 
ation. It  is  an  organization  of  Essex 
and  Kent  farmers  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment and  study  of  corn.  The  so- 
ciety grew  out  of  a  demand ;  it  was  not 
nursed.  From  its  inception  it  has  been 
practically  self-supporting,  being  kept 
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up  by  membership  fees,  popular  dona- 
tions, and  county  and  township  grants. 
It  also  receives  substantia]  aid  from 
the  Ontario  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  form  of  an  annual  grant 
and  the  services  and  assistance  of  its 
officials.  The  farmers  of  Essex  and 
Kent  are  very  proud  of  their  Associ- 
ation and  support  it  liberally. 

The  second  Corn  Show  held  in  Es 
sex  in  1910  proved  so  successful  that 
the  little  town  of  Essex  could  no  longer 
accommodate  it.  So  it  was  decided  to 
hold  the  third  Corn  Show  at  Chatham. 
Thus  the  good  people  of  Essex  had  the 
misfortune  of  seeing  the  little  show 
that  they  had  fostered  leave  home  be- 
cause it  had  grown  too  big  for  its  par- 
ent. 

Now  came  the  real  test.  If  the  Corn 
Show  was  to  become  more  than  a  local 
show,  it  had  to  make  good  on  its  first 
trial  away  from  home.  Some  fears 
were  expressed  that  the  third  Corn 
Show  to  be  held  at  Chatham  would  be 
a  failure  as  that  town  was  thought  to 
be  a  little  on  one  side  of  the  corn  belt 
proper,  but  the  fears  were  unfounded. 
The  show  made  good  with  a  vengeance. 
It  was  bigger  and  better  than  ever,  ow- 
ing to  the  loyal  support  of  the  Kent 
people. 

Owing  to  the  intense  rivalry  between 
the  counties  of  Essex  and  Kent,  it  was 
decided  to  hold  the  fourth  annual 
Corn  Show  in  the  little  town  of  Til- 
bury, on  the  border  line  between  Es- 
sex and  Kent,  and  right  in  the  heart  of 
the  corn  belt.  As  a  direct  result  of 
this,  farmers  drove  in  to  the  exhibition 
from  a  distance  of  up  to  20  miles  in  all 
directions,  and  the  most  successful 
show  in  the  history  of  the  association 
was  held. ,  The  little  town  of  Tilbury 
did  itself  proud.  The  citkens  threw 
open  their  homes  and  accommodated 
more  visitors  than  the  town  of  Tilbury 
has  population.  The  mayor  presented 
the  key  of  the  town  to  the  president 
of  the  Ontario  Corn  Growers'  Associ- 
ation and  gave  orders  to  his  police  that 
no  person  wearing  the  button  signify- 
ing that  they  were  a  member  of  the 
0.  C.  G.  A.  was  to  be  arrested  during 
Corn   Show   week.      And   enthusiasm! 


MR.  J.  H.  WILLIAMS,  Valetta,  Ont., 
Tlie  President  of  the  O.C.G.A. 

Only  one  regular  evening  meeting- 
was  on  the  programme,  but  the  people 
filled  the  hall  and  got  up  extempore 
programmes,  so  that  four  evening 
meetings  were  held  instead  of  one.  The 
daily  meetings  were  packed,  and  Prof. 
Chamberlain,  of  St.  Paul,  remarked 
that  he  had  never  addressed  more  at- 
tentive audiences. 

The  Corn  Show  has  now  out-grown 
its  infancy.  It  is  too  large  and  im- 
portant to  remain  merely  a  local  show. 
To  make  it  provincial,  if  not  national 
in  character,  the  directors  this  spring 
decided  to  hold  the  next  Corn  Show  in 
Windsor,  where  better  accommodation 
is  available  both  for  exhibits  and  visi- 
tors. The  Corn  Show  has  come  to  stay : 
it  is  a  permanent  institution :  an  annual 
event  and  holiday.  Everybody  goes  to 
the  Corn  Show.  It  is  a  Farmer's  Fair 
par  excellence. 
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One   way   of  saving   the   seed    corn. 

The  prize-list  has  grown  from  $100 
offered  at  the  first  show  held  in  Essex 
to  $1,500,  which  was  the  amount  offer- 
ed at  Tilbury  last  winter.  This 
growth  in  the  prize-list  graphically 
represents  the  marvelous  growth  of  the 
Corn  Show  in  exhibits,  attendance  and 
interest. 

MANY-SIDED  SCOPE  OF  WORK. 

But  while  the  Corn  Show  has  been 
the  leading  feature,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  sole  aim  of  the  Ontario  Corn  Grow- 
ers' Association.     The  Association  has 


other  work  to  <!<>.  The  aim  of  the  0. 
C.  G.  A.  when  organized  was  to  in- 
crease the  average  yield  of  corn  in  On- 
tario. That  this  has  been  accomplished 
no  one  acquainted  with  the  work  done 
e'li  doubt.  Rut  the  Ontario  Corn 
Growers'  Association  is  not  confining 
itself  merely  to  those  corn  growers  in 
Ontario  who  can  mature  corn  for  husk- 
ing. It  is  doing  as  much  work  for  the 
ensilage  growers  in  more  northern  dis- 
tricts as  it  is  doing  in  Essex  and  Kent. 
Row  is  this  work  being  accomplished? 
By  building  up  a  Canadian  seed 
Coin  trade.  When  the  Ontario  Corn 
Growers'  Association  was  formed  in 
1909  practically  ah  the  ensilage  seed 
•  orn  planted  in  Canada  was  American 
seed.  This  seed  corn  was  large  and 
plump,  hut  when  planted  in  Canada 
was  too  late  in  maturing  in  our  shorter 
and  cooler  climate.  The  result  was 
sour  and  watery  silage,  poor  in  feeding 
value.  The  O.  C.  G.  A.  imported  seed 
corn  from  the  various  corn  states  of  the 
Union  and  sowed  it  side  by  side  witli 
seed  ripened  in  Canada.  In  some  cases 
the  seed  was  of  the  same  variety,  _  as 
American     Learning     and      Canadian 


Mr.   J.   O.  Duke. 

lie    lias    handled    over   53,000   bushels   of 
seed    corn. 
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A  heavy   crop   of  corn   just   about   down.     Ten   acres    of    this    carries    a    big    bunch    of   cattle 

through   the   winter. 


Learning.  In  every  ease  the  corn  pro- 
duced from  the  Canadian  seed  matured 
from  10  days  to  two  weeks  earlier  than 
the  American  corn,  and  produced  riper 
and  better  quality  of  ensilage. 

With  this  definite  data  at  hand,  the 
O.  C.  G.  A.  was  prepared  to  go  ahead. 
The  secretary  sent  out  notices  to  every 
member  of  the  association  asking  them 
to  reply  how  much  good  seed  corn  they 
had  for  sale.  This  information  was 
tabulated  and  sent  out  in  pamphlet 
form  all  over  Canada.  From  this  little 
list  thousands  of  bushels  of  Canadian 
grown  seed  corn  were  sold  in  all  parts 
of  Canada.  Such  was  the  humble  be- 
ginning of  the  seed  corn  trade,  now  a 
recognized  industry  in  South  Western 
Ontario.  Essex  and  Kent  seed  corn 
was  supplied  to  the  Dominion  Experi- 
mental Farms  and  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College  and  Macdonald  Col- 
lege and  is  now  used  regularly  at  these 
government  institutions. 

The  shipping  restrictions  of  the  As- 
sociation are  very  strict.  While  no 
system  of  inspection  is  followed,  each 
member  is  directed  to  hand  pick  all 
seed  corn  shipped,  and  to  ship  only 
corn     that     will     grow.      The      seed 


is  shipped  in  sacks,  70  lbs.  to 
the  bushel  on  the  ear.  By  ship- 
ping in  this  way  the  buyer  can  see 
just  what  he  is  getting,  and  the  enorm- 
ous growth  of  the  seed  corn  trade  indi- 
cates that  this  method  is  giving  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  Hundreds  of  corn 
growers  in  South  Western  Ontario 
now  ship  a  few  bags  of  seed  corn  each 
year  to  ensilage  growers  they  have  been 
put  in  touch  with  through  the  associ- 
ation ;  dozens  of  corn  growers  ship  each 
spring  from  100  to  500  bushels  of  seed 
corn,  and  a  few  large  corn  men  who 
have  made  a  specialty  of  the  seed  corn 
trade  ship  by  the  thousands  of  bushels. 
J.  O.  Duke  is  the  largest  corn  farmer 
in  Canada.  In  his  seed  corn  business 
last  season  he  handled  over  55,000 
bushels  of  seed  corn.  Starting  in  a 
small  way  a  few  years  ago,  his  business 
has  expanded  until  the  name  Duke  is 
now  synonymous  with  Canadian  seed 
corn.  As  it  is  impossible  for  one  man 
to  grow  all  this  corn,  he  contracts  with 
the  best  corn  growers  to  grow  seed  corn 
for  him.  In  the  fall  this  corn  is  put 
in  narrow  high  cribs,  and  before  ship- 
ping in  the  spring  is  all  hand-sorted 
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"The  up-to-date  way."     J.  A.   Fletcher,  on  Clearview  Farm,  Kent  County. 


and  inspected.  The  doubtful  ears  are 
thrown  aside  for  feed,  and  only  ears 
that  will  grow,  shipped.  The  writer 
was  in  Mr.  Dukes'  shipping  house  last 
March  and  saw  him  shipping  bags  of 
seed  corn  by  the  carload. 

The  enormous  growth  of  the  Cana- 
dian seed  corn  trade  during  the  last 
four  years  is  a  tribute  to  the  work  of 
the  0.  C.  G.  A.  The  repeat  orders  sent 
to  the  members  indicate  that  the  seed 
corn  supplied  is  giving  the  best  of 
satisfaction  and  that  the  Canadian  seed 
corn  trade  is  on  a  permanent  basis.  It 
is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy. 

VAEIETY   ALL   IMPORTANT. 

The  greatest  work  of  the  0.  C.  G.  A. 
was  in  reducing  the  numbers  of  varie- 
ties of  corn  grown,  and  replacing  these 
mixed  corns  by  pure  and  heavy  yield- 
ing strains  of  a  few  varieties.  But  it 
was  found  that  a  few  varieties  of  late 
maturing  American  corns,  as  Reid's 
Yellow  Dent,  were  winning  the  prizes 
at  the  Corn  Show,  and  hence  were  in 
demand  for  ensilage  purposes.  These 
corns  are  grown  only  in  favored  dis- 
tricts in  Essex,  being  too  late  maturing 
for  general  planting,  and  are  poor  en- 


silage varieties.  It  has  been  the  aim 
of  the  Association  to  encourage  the 
planting  in  Essex  and  Kent  of  only 
those  varieties  that  when  sold  for  seed 
will  make  good  ensilage  in  all  parts  of 
Ontario.  The  varieties  most  extensive- 
ly grown  are  White  Cap,  Yellow  Dent, 
Bailey,  Wisconsin  No.  7,  and  Learn- 
ing, in  dents ;  and  in  Kent,  where  flints 
predominate,  Longfellow,  Compton's 
Early,  King  Philip,  and  North  Dakota 
AVhite.  These  varieties  are  all  especi- 
ally good  for  ensilage.  At  a  meeting 
this  spring,  the  executive  of  the  0.  C. 
G.  A.  passed  a  resolution  cutting  out 
the  later  maturing  varieties  from  com- 
peting in  sweep-stakes  classes  at  the 
next  Corn  Show,  and  encouraging 
classes  of  early  maturing  corns  such  as 
the  varieties  named. 

From  time  to  time  the  association  is- 
sues circulars  on  special  topics  of  inter- 
est to  corn  growers.  Last  fall  heavy 
rains  followed  by  an  exceptionally  se- 
vere winter  injured  much  of  the  corn 
for  seed  purposes.  An  illustrated 
pamphlet  on  seed  corn  testing  was  is- 
sued and  sent  to  every  member,  and 
all  were  urged  to  test  their  seed  corn  be- 
fore  planting.     This  is   only  another 
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way  the  association  has  of  looking  after 
the  interests  of  its  members. 

Standing  Field  Crop  Competitions 
in  corn  are  held  each  year  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Societies  in  South  Western 
Ontario.  Practically  all  the  growers 
who  enter  are  members  of  the  O.C.G.A. 
and  exhibit  at  the  Corn  Show.  At  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  judges  at  the 
0.  A.  C,  Guelph,  a  criticism  was  made 
of  the  score  card  used  for  judging  corn. 
The  corn  grower  plants  his  corn  in  hills 
42  inches  apart,  and  3  kernels  to  a  hill. 
They  do  no  thinning.  For  every  kern- 
el that  does  not  grow  there  is  a  missing 
plant,  and  hence  a  lessened  yield.  For 
this  reason  it  was  felt  more  points 
should  be  given  for  stand  of  crop,  in- 
stead of  the  few  points  now  allowed. 

The  work  of  educating  the  commun- 
ity to  grow  better  corn  and  more  of  it 
has  by  no  means  been  confined  to  the 
parents.  The  work  among  school 
children  is  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  work  of  the  O.C.G.A. 
For  three  years  now  local  school  corn 
shows  have  been  held,  one  in  each 
township.  An  instructor  visits  the 
schools  in  a  township  and  an- 
nounces that  a  school  corn  fair 
will  be  held  in  a  central  school 
on  a  certain  date.  The  O.  C.  G.  A. 
gives  $5  in  cash  prizes,  and  this  is  add- 
ed to  by  the  trustees  of  the  various 
schools,  who  put  up  extra  prizes  for 
their  own  pupils.  Speeches  are  deliv- 
ered in  the  afternoon  to  the  children 
and  parents  by  the  judges,  who  are  fur- 
nished by  the  Association.  At  one  of 
these  school  fairs  last  fall  there  were 
800  exhibits  by  school  children,  and 
over  $100  was  offered  in  prizes.  The 
quality  of  corn  exhibited  by  the  school 
children  is  fully  as  good  as  the  average 
exhibited  by  their  parents.  Competi- 
tions in  corn  judging  between  different 
schools  is  a  feature  at  each  local  fair. 
In  this  way  the  children  get  to  be  quite 
good  corn  judges,  and  hence  are  able 
to  intelligently  select  their  corn  for  ex- 
hibition. 

The  school  children  also  show  their 
corn  at  the  Ontario  Corn  Show.  There 
is  no  entrance  fee,  and  each  child  can 


show  five  ears  in  each  of  four  classes. 
Over  one-fifth  the  corn  on  exhibit  at 
fhe  last  Corn  Show  was  in  the  Junior 
Department.  Girls  as  well  as  boys 
compete,  the  prize  essay  on  corn  grow- 
ing being  written  by  a  girl  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

To  further  encourage  the  school 
children  to  exhibit  corn,  W.  E.  J.  Ed- 
wards, S.S.A.,  the  secretary  of  the  On- 
tario Com  Growers'  Association,  this 
spring  introduced  and  formed  Corn 
Clubs  in  over  100  schools.  Each  pupil 
who  joined  the  Corn  Club  was  given 
enough  seed  to  plant  two  square  rods  or 
50  hills  of  corn.  The  seed  was  to  be 
sown  at  home  and  carefully  cultivated 
during  the  summer.  Special  prizes  will 
be  offered  for  the  best  ears  grown  from 
this  seed  at  the  next  Corn  Show.  Over 
1,600  children  availed  themselves  of 
this  offer  and  were  sent  pure  seed  of 
White  Cap  Yellow  Dent  and  Comp- 
ton's  Early  Yellow  Flint.  Dr.  Maxwell 
and  Mr.  W.  L.  Smith,  Public  School 
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The   silo    is    now    a    part    of   every    up-to-date    stork    farm    equipment. 


Inspectors  in  Essex  and  Kent  have 
done  much  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
this  work  among  school  children. 

The  Ontario  Corn  Growers'  Associ- 
ation is  a  young  and  vigorous  organ- 
ization. And  yet  the  association  is  sad- 
ly hampered  for  lack  of  funds.  While 
the  Corn  Show  is  largely  self-support- 
ing, there  remains  much  work  to  be 
done  by  the  association  outside  of  that. 
The  services  of  a  permanent  corn  ex- 
pert could  be  used  the  year  round,  in 
the  winter  in  publicity  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  seed  corn  trade,  and  in 
the  summer  in  experimental  work  in 
breeding  and  testing  varieties  of  corn. 
At  present,  a  few  scattered  individual 
growers  are  striving  to  develop  improv- 
ed strains  of  varieties  of  corn.  There 
is  need  for  a  Government  Experiment- 
al Corn  Station  in  Essex,  where  all 
strains  of  varieties  of  corn  could  be 
tested  side  by  side,  and  the  best  yield- 
ing ones  disseminated  over  the  country 
as  Essex  Pedigree  Corn.  Such  work 
has  been  done  in  Wisconsin  by  Prof. 
R.  A.  Moore,  who  selected  bred  up,  and 
distributed  the  famous  varieties,  Wis. 
No.  7  (Silver  King)  and  Wis.  No.  12 
(Golden  Glow)  until  in  ten  years  over 
75  per  cent,  of  the  corn  grown  in  Wis- 


consin is  of  these  varieties,  and  the 
average  yield  of  corn  in  the  state  has 
been  increased  15  bushels  per  acre. 
There  is  a  great  field  for  experimental 
work  in  corn. 

PERSONAL   SKETCHES. 

Mr.  MeKenney  was  the  first  secretary 
of  the  Ontario  Corn  Growers'  Associ- 
ation. To  his  energy  and  brains  are 
due  the  present  Association  and  Corn 
Show.  Unfortunately  he  had  to  leave 
for  a  bigger  field.  The  young  province 
of  Alberta  called  on  him  to  accept  the 
responsible  position  of  Superintendent 
of  the  Seed  and  Weed  Branch  of  the 
Alberta  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
was  said  of  MeKenney  that  he  knew 
every  farmer  in  Essex  by  his  nick- 
name. Probably  he  did.  At  the  fare- 
well banquet  given  him  before  leaving 
the  crowd  was  so  great  that  the  banquet 
hall  had  to  be  filled  three  times.  A 
magnificent  set  of  silver  was  presented 
to  him  as  a  token  of  esteem.  MeKen- 
ney was  popular. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  first  Corn 
Show  was  due  to  the  work  of  C.  E. 
Lewis.  P.S.A.,  B.A.,  an  expert  sent 
down  to  assist  MeKenney  in  organizing 
the  show.     Mr.  Lewis  is  now  Superin- 
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fendent  of  Fairs  and  Institutes  for  Al- 
berta. 

T.  S.  Biggar  is  the  manager  of  the 
mammoth  Hiram  Walker  farms  at 
Walkerville.  He  is  one  of  the  big  men 
of  the  county.  He  is  a  native  of  Wis- 
consin, and  brought  a  love  of  corn  and 
dairy  cows  with  him  to  Canada.  He 
grows  corn  enough  to  feed  175  dairy 
cows.  Last  year  he  grew  250  acres  of 
tobacco.  He  is  also  a  strong  advocate 
of  alfalfa. 

Mr.  Biggar  is  noted  for  his  executive 
ability.  It  was  largely  due  to  his  sug- 
gestions and  advice  that  the  Ontario 
Corn  Growers  Association  was  so  suc- 
cessfully launched,  and  developed  so 
rapidly.  Although  he  earns  more 
money  than  a  Cabinet  Minister,  Mr. 
Biggar  gave  freely  of  his  time  to  ad- 
dress meetings  and  judge  corn  exhibits. 
He  still  retains  his  fondness  for  his 
home  state,  and  is  the  largest  grower  of 
the  famous  Wis.  No.  7  corn  in  Canada, 
and  had  the  honor  of  introducing  it. 

J.  O.  Duke,  Olinda,  was  the  first 
president  of  the  O.  C.  G.  A.,  and  at 
present  holds  the  office  of  Hon.-Presi- 
dent.  Mr.  Duke  is  a  noted  corn  grower. 
He  has  built  up  the  largest  seed  corn 
trade  in  Canada,  direct  from  farmer  to 
farmer.  But  in  addition,  he  is  the 
largest  apple  grower  in  Essex  county. 
He  is  a  man  of  many  interests,  and 
possesses  wonderful  money-making 
ability.  But  he  is  never  too  busy 
to  assist  the  Association,  and  he,  with 
McKenney  and  Biggar,  were  the  fath- 
ers of  the  Corn  Show. 

Mr.  Duke  is  a  big  man  in  more  than 
one  respect.  He  stands  well  over  six 
feet  in  height,  and  is  a  well-known  fig- 
ure over  the  greater  part  of  Canada. 
Duke  is  a  man  of  many  ideas,  and  can 
tell  one  more  money-making  schemes 
in  an  hour  than  any  man  in  Canada. 
That  his  ideas  are  O.K.  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  made  enormous  success 
with  his  seed  corn  and  apple  interests. 
Mr.  Duke  is  an  ideal  type  of  the  suc- 
cessful business  farmer. 

J.  H.  Coatsworth,  Ruthven,  has  held 
the  position  of  treasurer  ever  since  the 


Association  was  formed.  He  is  one  of 
the  old  guard,  and  much  oP  the  finan- 
cial success  has  been  due  to  his  untiring 
efforts.  He  is  extremely  modest,  and 
one  unacquainted  with  his  work  would 
never  hear  from  him  how  much  he  has 
sacrificed  in  time  and  energy  for  the 
good  of  the  Corn  Show.  Mr.  Coats- 
worth  is  a  noted  corn  breeder,  and  or- 
iginated a  strain  called  Coatsworth's 
Hybrid,  an  early  maturing  heavy  yield- 
ing corn,  selected  from  a  cross  of  an 
early  yellow  native  dent  on  Reid's  Yel- 
low dent  in  1906.  Mr.  Coatsworth  is 
also  one  of  the  best  corn  judges  in  Can- 
ada, and  is  annually  called  upon  to 
assist  in  judging  at  the  Field  Crop  Com- 
petitions in  corn. 

J.  H.  Williams  is  one  of  the  young 
men  of  the  executive.  He  was  elected 
president  in  1911,  and  so  successfully 
did  he  preside  that  he  was  unanimous- 
ly re-elected  after  the  successful  Corn 
Show  held  at  Tilbury.  He  farms  at 
Valetta,  in  the  heart  of  the  Corn  Belt, 
and  specializes  in  White  Cap  Yellow 
Dent,  having  built  up  a  large  seed  corn 
trade.  Mr.  Williams  has  also  organ- 
ized one  of  the  best  Farmer's  Clubs  in 
Canada.  He  is  a  farmer  who  would  be 
a  benefit  to  any  community. 

R.  H.  Abraham  is  the  youngest 
member  of  the  executive.  He  is  also 
the  most  enthusiastic.  It  has  been  said 
that  Roy  can  go  out  and  get  more  en- 
tries of  corn  for  the  Corn  Show  and 
more  members  for  the  Association  than 
any  two  men  yet  available.  His  en- 
thusiasm is  contagious.  His  contribu- 
tion was  over  100  members  at  the  last 
Corn  Show.  Mr.  Abraham  farms  near 
Chatham.  He  is  in  demand  in  thp 
summer  as  a  judge  in  the  Standing- 
Field  Crop  Competitions  in  corn,  and 
in  the  winter  is  attached  to  the  O.C.G.A. 
for  publicity  work  in  connection  with 
the  Corn  Show. 

W.  E.  J.  Edwards  is  the  District 
Representative  of  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Essex.  Since 
bis  appointment  he  was  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  Ontario  Corn  Growers'  As- 
sociation. 


Tractor   hauling   five  plows   and   a   roller. 


CANADA'S    MOTOR    DERBY 


By  Eliud  Kester 


Traction  farming  is  always  of  keen  interest  to  the  young  man.  Nothing 
on  the  farm  will  hold  his  attention  longer  tha'n  the  rigging  up  of  any 
machinery  whereby  labor  can  be  saved  and  his  own  ingenuity  vindicated. 
The  production  of  the  wheat  fields  of  Western  Canada  would  be  at  present 
impossible  without  a  tractor.  It  is  also  invading  the  live  stock  farmer's 
domain,  and  steam  and  gasoline,  as  well  as  kerosene  and  electricity,  are  to 
play  very  important  parts  in  the  evolution  of  Canadian  farming.  The 
Winnipeg  meet  this  year  has  been  better  attended  than  ever  before. 


When  the  first  agricultural  motor 
contest  was  held  in  Winnipeg  five  years 
ago  there  were  not  three  hundred  gas 
tractors  employed  on  farms  of  the  Can- 
adian West.  The  fifth  annual  meet 
which  has  just  closed  at  Winnipeg,  the 
great  distributing  centre  of  the  West, 
sees  the  number  of  tractors  magnificent- 
ly increased.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  over  four  thousand  gas  tractors  and 
about  five  thousand  steam  tractors  em- 
ployed by  Canadian  farmers.  The  year 
1911  was  considered  to  be  a  big  year  on 
engine  sales  but  this  year  has*  already 
proved  to  be  a  big  one,  and  Winnipeg, 
where  the  "Motor  Derby"  is  held  is  the 
great  gateway  of  this  extensive  and 
great  field  of  manufacturing  activity. 

Large  crowds  were  present  each  day 


of  the  contest.  The  farmers  were  so 
eager  to  inspect  the  work  of  the  various 
engines  in  the  plowing  contests  that 
they  journeyed  out  to  the  200  acre  tract 
nine  miles  west  of  Winnipeg  even  on 
a  rainy  day  when  all  operations  had  to 
be  called  off.  The  first  part  of  the 
motor  competition  which  included  all 
the  brake  contests  of  the  numerous  en- 
gines, steam  and  gasoline,  took  place  on 
Exhibition  grounds  during  the  first 
week  of  the  fair.  This  exhibition  work 
only  proved  a  good  feeder  for  the  real 
agricultural  contests  that  were  to  take 
place  the  following  week  at  Berger. 

Each  of  the  three  divisions  in  the 
competition,  the  brake  contest,  the  en- 
gine contest  and  the  plowing  contest, 
allowed  entries  by  three  classes  of  ma- 
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There   is   always   a   crowd    following  every   engine   at   Winnipeg. 


chines.     The  engines  were  divided  into 
classes  determined  by  their  power. 

The  contest  for  the  engines,  each 
having  plows,  required  them  to  make 
six  miles.  The  machine  is  judged  on 
the  amount  of  power  used,  the  fuel  con- 
sumed and  the  general  endurance  dis- 
played. While  the  field  was  rather 
stony  and  of  a  heavy  soil,  conditions 
were  more  favorable  for  the  heavy  en- 
gines than  was  the  tract  that  was  chosen 
last  year  for  the  test  where  so  many 
steam  tractors  almost  got  lost  in  the 
mud.  Perhaps  it  was  not  a  bad  matter 
of  policy  for  the  directors  of  this  com- 
petition to  secure  a  good,  hard  clay  for 


the  work.  It  must  have  occasioned 
considerable  chagrin  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  heavy  engines  in  any  con- 
test where  a  little  gasoline  tractor  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  pulling  them 
out  of  the  hole. 

The  regulations  for  the  competition 
of  plows  were  similar  to  those  for  en- 
gines. They  could  be  drawn  by  any 
engine  and  were  judged  according  to 
the  amount  of  power  that  was  required 
to  pull  them. 

There  were  25  entries  of  engines,  four 
of  them  being  steam  and  the  remainder 
gasoline  with  ten  entries  of  plows.  The 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  and  Sawyer-Massey  Co., 


A  60  h.p.  tractor  threshing  in   the  West. 
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Tractor  hauling  two   4-yard   dump  waggons. 


of  Hamilton  were  the  only  entries  in 
the  steam  class. 

But  in  the  gas  tractor  class  there  was 
a  magnificent  entry  list.  A  score  of 
the  finest  engines  that  the'  factories 
could  turn  out  were  present  and  so  clo.se 
did  the  contests  in  each  case  run  to 
each  other  that  with  the  present  excel- 
lence in  their  manufacture,  the  favor- 
itism by  the  onlookers  was  not  wholly 
due  to  the  outstanding  developments  of 
any  one  machine. 

The  competition  throughout  furnish- 
ed many  worthy  features.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  more  important  tests 
such  as  drawing  drills,  discs  and  har- 
rows over  plowed  and  loose  soil  did  not 
appear.  Every  farmer  in  purchasing  a 
tractor  looks  for  a  machine  that  will 
stand  up  under  his  worst  conditions. 
Last  year  the  result  of  the  test  proved 
very  conclusively  that  the  majority  of 
the  tractors  were  too  heavy  for  this  work 
at  a  critical  time.  Although  there  were 
many  notable  changes  in  the  style  and 
the  conveniences  on  the  various  en- 
gines no  test  was  put  on  this  year  to 
demonstrate  comparative  usefulness  in 
such  a  case. 

The  test  came  off  without  a  mishap. 
Although  an  occasional  casting  broke 
at  a  critical  time,  the  repair  kit  was  so 
conveniently  placed  that  very  little  time 
was  lost  by  the  expert  handlers  of  the 
engines.  One,  in  particular  was  that  of 
a  plow  being  hauled  by  the  Rumley  En- 
gine which  suffered  a  breakage.  Tt 
took  just  four  minutes  to  replace  the 


part  with  a  quickly  adjustable  extra  car- 
ried in  the  tool  box. 

A  feature  that  proved  to  be  highly  en- 
tertaining  to  the  visitors  was  a  speed 
performance.  The  International  Har- 
vester Company's  "Titan"'  manufactur- 
ed at  Milwaukee,  went  into  the  race 
with  the  "Mogul,"  another  engine 
manufactured  by  these  people  at  Chi- 
cago. Both  engines  tore  along  for  three 
miles  and  during  nearly  the  whole 
course  kept  at  what  David  Harum 
would  call  neck  and  neck,  and  it  was 
finally  declared  a  draw. 

All  told  there  is  much  satisfaction 
among  manufacturing  concerns  over 
the  outcome  of  the  contest.  The  de- 
velopment of  power  farming  is  making- 
such  giant  strides  that  the  great  wheat 
fields  of  the  west  will  continue  to  at- 
tract manufacturing  firms  in  Canada 
and  the  States.  In  our  short  seasons  of 
wheat  farming  it  is  necessary  in  order 
to  be  in  the  van  of  progress,  to  have 
the  machinery  and  power  to  turn  over 
and  prepare  the  prairie  on  a  large  scale 
in  a  short  time.  It  is  just  as  necessary 
to  have  a  quick  and  efficient  harvesting 
service  so  that  the  Red  Fife  and  Marquis 
can  be  placed  in  the  elevators  and  on 
the  transportation  routes  very  early  in 
the  season.  .Ml  this  means  an  immense 
output  of  tractors.  The  harvesting  of 
250,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  so 
short  a  time  after  the  declarations  of  a 
celebrated  economist  not  long  since,  who 
predicted  that  the  great  ATest  would  not 
for  a  lifetime  be  able  to  turn  out  things 
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A  home  made  motor  truck   lli.it   a   farmer's   boy  figged  up  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $20.00. 


that  are  now  coining'  to  pass  shows  how 
things  are  moving.  It  also  proves  that 
predictions  are  bad  things  to  have  fol- 
lowing on  one's  trail,  at  least  during 
one's  life  expectancy. 

The  opening  up  of  the  Peace  River 
country  300  miles  north  of  Edmonton 
where  they  can  grow  the  number  1 
hard  wheat,  the  dry  farming  enthus- 
iasm that  is  being  begotten  in  the  West, 
the  irrigation  problems  that  are  be- 
ing settled,  the  opening  up  of '  the 
Hudson  Bay  route,  the  building  of 
three  transcontinental  railways,  Jim 
Hill's  covetous  eyes  from  the  south  and 
the    possibilities    of    the    Pacific    traffic 


opening  up  by  the  Panama  Canal,  are 
all  wonderful  evidences  and  all  make 
to  the  cool  calculating  mind,  a  chain 
of  evidences  for  a  monster  trade  in 
agricultural  and  traction  machinery  in 
the  near  future. 

It  is  thus  that  Winnipeg's  Motor 
Contest  looms  up  so  big  and  occupies 
such  a  prominent  place  on  the  Ameri- 
can contingent.  No  doubt  it  was  prim- 
arily and  is  still  conducted  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  various  manufacturers,  but 
it,  is  also  equally  beneficial  to  the 
consumers  that  is,  the  farmers.  The 
farmer  in  this  regard  is  on  the  throne. 
!lis  demands  are  of  first  importance  to 


Plowing,   seeding   and   harrowing   at    one   operation. 
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A    tractor    pulling    one     of     the     deep     tilling 
machines  ten  to  fifteen  inches  deep. 

the  manufacturer.  If  he  would  prefer 
a  certain  convenience  and  a  certain 
equipment  and  wants  a  machine  to 
overcome  a  certain  difficulty,  that 
manufacturer  who  is  first  in  the  field 
gets  the  trade.  And  so  both  the  farm- 
er and  the  manufacturer  are  quick  to 
see  the  possibility  of  any  improvement 
that  may  appear. 

The  importance  of  Winnipeg  as  a 
distributing  centre  for  farm  machinery 
and  the  satisfaction  given  by  the  vari- 
ous contests  were  well  expressed  at  the 
banquet  towards  the  close  of  the  fair 
when  the  tractor  farm  representatives 
were  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  city 
when  Mayor  Waugh  occupied  the  chair. 

THE  CANADIAN  ENTRANTS. 

The  chief  Canadian  concerns  enter- 
ed in  the  competition  were  the  follow- 


ing: Cockshutt  Plow  company,  Brant- 
ford,  Out,;  Sawyer-Massey  company 
Toronto;  (ioold,  Shapely  &  Muir  com- 
pany, Brantford,  Ont.  The  outfits  of 
these  companies  made  an  excellent 
showing,  and  it  is  unofficially  declar- 
ed, will  make  a  strong  bid  for  leading 
awards. 

The  contest  was  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  A.  R.  Vreig,  of  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan.  A.  C.  Frith,  consult- 
ing engineer  of  Winnipeg,  was  engineer 
in  charge. 

The  judges  of  the  engine  competi- 
tion were:  Prof.  A.  R.  Greig,  Prof. 
L.  W.  Chase,  of  the  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan, and  M.  King,  Ames,  Iowa. 

The  judges  in  the  plowing  contest 
were:  S.  A.  Bedford,  deputy  minister 
of  agriculture,  Angus  McKay,  superin- 
tendent of  the  experimental  farm  at 
Indian  Head,  Sask.,  and  W.  C.  Mc- 
Killican,  B.  S.  A.,  of  Brandon  Experi- 
mental station. 

Big  List  of  Entries. 

The  entries  for  the  competition  were : 

Class  B,  Gasoline. — No.  1 — Canadian 
Heer;  No.  2 — Canadian  Heer;  3 — 
Avery;  4 — Case;  5 — Gould,  Shapely  & 
Muir;  6 — International  Harvester. 

Class  C,  Gasoline. — 7 — Sawyer-Mas- 
sey; 8 — Inter.  Harvester  (twin  cylin- 
der) ;  9 — Inter  Harvester  (opposed 
cylinder;  10 — Gould,  Shapely  &  Muir; 
11 — Canadian  Holt ;  12 — Aultman- 
Taylor;  13 — Case;  14 — (withdrawn); 
15 — American  Gas  Traction. 

Class  D,  Kerosene. — 16 — Rumeley; 
17 — (withdrawn)  ;  18 — Inter.  Harves- 
ter; 19 — Avery. 

Class  E,  Kerosene. — 20 — Inter.  Har- 
vester (twin  cylinder) ;  21 — Inter.  Har- 
vester v  opposed  cylinder)  ;  22 — Ault- 
man-Taylor;  23 — Rumeley;  24 — Case. 

Class  F,  Steam.— 25,  26,  27,  28,  29— 
The  Case  and  Sawyer-Massey. 


Sluice  gates<at  the  intake.     Spill  dam  at  the  right. 

IRRIGATING    THE    LAND    IN 
SOUTHERN    ALBERTA 

By   W.   A.  Craick 


Dry  farming  methods  and  irrigation  questions  will  be  foremost  in  the 
discussions  of  Western  Canada  this  fall  owing  to  the  great  Congress  slated 
for  Lethbridge  in  October.  The  accompanying  article  will  be  found  of  much 
interest  to  farmers  and  others  over  all  Canada.  That  there  are  big  ques- 
tions being  dealt  with  in  a  big  way  in  Canada  may  be  gathered  from  the 
descriptions  here  given.  Other  articles  on  Dry  Farming  will  follow  in  later 
issues. 


One  million,  three  hundred  and  thir- 
ty thousand  acres!  By  the  time  the 
works  now  under  construction  are  com- 
pleted and  the  water  is  turned  on,  this 
will  be  the  extent  of  the  territory  which 
will  be  irrigated  artificially  in  South- 
ern Alberta.  It  is  a  vast  slice  of  the 
earth's  surface,  capable  of  supporting 
a  big  population,  with  potentialities  for 
a  huge  production  of  food;  and  yet  by 
the  time  it  is  all  settled,  there  will  doubt- 
less be  further  projects  under  way  that 
will  add  considerably  to  the  total. 

One  is  inclined  to  think  of  the  irri- 
gated tracts  as  of  fairly  good  size ;  of  the 
systems  as  containing  some  remarkablfl 


engineering  triumphs;  but  it  takes  a 
consolidation  of  figures,  such  as  the 
above,  to  bring  home  vividly  the  really 
tremendous  scope  of  these  undertak- 
ings. One  of  the  systems  is  reputed  to 
be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal,  when  one 
recalls  facts  and  figures  concerning 
some  of  the  immense  conservation  works 
in  the  arid  regions  of  the  western  states. 
There  are  to-day  three  main  systems 
in  Southern  Alberta,  of  which  the  larg- 
est, that  controlled  by  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  Company,  is  divided  into 
three  sections.  Following  this  in  size 
is  the  project  of  the  Southern  Alberta 
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Land  Company,  a  British  corporation, 
ami  lastly  there  is  the  pioneer  scheme  of 
the  Alberta  Railway  and  Irrigation 
Company,  which  passed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  into  the  hands  of  the 
C.  P.  R.  A  comparatively  small  tract 
of  land  has  been  acquired  by  the  Ayl- 
win  Syndicate,  on  which  a  fourth  sys- 
tem will  doubtless  be  constructed  in  the 
near  future. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  naturally  cen- 
tres in  the  undertaking  of  the  British 
syndicate,  which  is  now  practically  com- 
plete. With  characteristic  reserve  the 
directors  have  permitted  very  little  in- 
formation to  get  into  print  concerning 
their  work  and,  with  the  exception  of 
brief  descriptions  which  have  appeared 
in  certain  Anglo-Canadian  publications, 
there  seems  to  have  been  little  publicity 
accorded  their  enterprise.  To  observe 
the  way  in  which  their  engineers  have 
carried  through  a  difficult  piece  of  con- 
struction work,  to  trace  the  course  of 
the  main  canal  over  hill  and  dale,  to 
note  the  reservoirs,  the  dams,  the  si- 
phons and  the  flumes,  all  built  at  heavy 
expense,  is  to  engage  in  quite  a  fascin- 
ating study.  It  illustrates,  as  scarcely 
anything  else  can  do  as  well,  the  special- 
ized attention  which  is  being  paid  now- 
adays to  agriculture.  It  is  in  the  cause 
of  agriculture  that  all  these  forces  of 
capital,  science  and  labor  have  com. 
bined. 

The  British  syndicate  has  as  its  head 
no  less  distinguished  an  individual  than 
Major-General  Sir  Ronald  B.  Lane, 
K.C.V.O.,  C.B.       It    numbers    in    its 


ranks  many  noted  Englishmen,  includ- 
ing not  a  few  members  of  the  nobility. 
On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  its  opera- 
tions are  under  the  control  of  James  D. 
McGregor  of  Brandon,  one  of  the  best 
known  agriculturists  on  a  large  scale  in 
Western  Canada,  who  occupies  the  posi- 
tion of  managing  director ;  while  the  en- 
gineer-in-chief is  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Grace, 
a  civil  and  hydraulic  eningeer  of  great 
ability,  whose  experience  in  irrigation 
work  has  specially  qualified  him  for  the 
task  in  hand. 

It  was  as  manager  of  a  100,000  acre 
ranch  in  the  valleys  of  the  Bow  and 
Belly  Rivers  that  Mr.  McGregor  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  Southern 
Alberta  and  its  potentialities.  He  be- 
gan making  farming  experiments, 
which  proved  successful  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  had  1,700  acres  under 
crop,  raising  wheat,  oats,  vegetables  and 
fruits,  including  apples  and  field  corn. 
Seeing  a  great  future  for  the  country  if 
only  irrigation  could  be  provided,  he 
conceived  the  present  scheme,  went  to 
England,  secured  the  support  of  British 
capital  and  launched  the  Southern  Al- 
berta Land  Company. 

Five  hundred  thousand  acres  lying  to 
the  south  of  the  Bow  River  and  between 
it  and  the  Belly  River  have  been  acquir- 
ed by  the  company,  of  which  it  is  pro- 
posed at  present  to  irrigate  350,000 
acres.  The  actual  work  of  constructing 
the  system  was  commenced  five  years 
ago  and  operations  have  been  continued 
steadily  since  then,  with  a  fair  prospect 
that  the  finishing  touches  will  be  put  to 


"The  Big  Cut,"  1,500,000  cubic  yards  of  material  were  removed  from  this  cut. 
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The  celebrated  Roosevelt  dam  built  for  the    Salt    River    Irrigation    project. 


it  this  year.  It  has  been  a  big  under- 
taking in  more  ways  than  one,  and  the 
moneyed  interests  behind  the  company 
have  had  to  put  up  in  the  neighborhood 
of  four  million  dollars  to  finance  it. 
However,  the  sale  of  land  at  greatly  in- 
creased prices  has  begun  and  the  affairs 
of  the  syndicate  are  now  reported  as  be- 
ing on  a  dividend-paying  basis.  At  the 
last  annual  meeting  held  in  London  last 
March,  Sir  Ronald  Lane  announced  the 
sale  of  21,760  acres  of  fifty  per  cent, 
irrigable  land  at  $35.00  an  acre,  which 
netted  a  profit  of  nearly  half  a  million 
dollars. 

Meanwhile,  it  will  perhaps  be  of  in- 
terest to  describe  the  irrigation  system 
and  trace  its  course  from  the  intake  of 
the  main  canal  to  its  termination,  there- 
by affording  readers  some  idea  of  just 
what  an  irrigation  plant  consists  of  and 
how  it  is  constructed.  The  water  for 
the  system  is  taken  from  the  Bow  River, 
the  company  having  the  right  to  divert 


2,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  at 
high  and  flood  stages,  which  is  later 
stored  in  reservoirs  along  the  route  of 
the  canal,  for  use  as  required.  A  dam 
and  intake  have  been  constructed  on 
the  river  at  a  point  about  twenty-five 
miles  west  of  Gleichen  and  forty  miles 
south-east  of  Calgary.  An  island  one- 
third  of  a  mile  wide  in  the  middle  of 
the  river  afforded  a  natural  means  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  diversion.  A  con- 
crete dam  was  thrown  across  the  main 
channel,  an  earthen  embankment  span- 
ned the  island  and  a  spill  dam  was  run 
over  the  minor  river  bed.  The  dams 
are  500  feet  long,  22  feet  high  and  10 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  canal.  They 
are  so  amply  planned  that  they  will  per- 
mit the  passage  of  the  entire  flood  dis- 
charge of  the  river,  before  the  earth  em- 
bankment can  be  overtopped  and  injur- 
ed by  erosion.  It  is  figured  by  the  en- 
gineer that  sixteen  thousand  cubic  yards 
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of  concrete  were  required  for  the  dams 
and  the  intake. 

Riubniag  eastward  from  the  intake, 
the  canal  parallels  the  river,  following 
the  slope  of  the  river  valley,  for  about 
five  miles.  Then  the  river  swerving  to 
the  north,  it  became  necessary  to  swing 
the  canal  out  of  the  valley.  This  was 
achieved  by  making  a  heavy  cut  out  of 
the  river  basin  towards  the  east.  To  do 
this  it  cost  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars,  for  the  division  necessitated  an 
excavation  extending  for  7,700  feet  at 
a  maximum  depth  of  65  feet,  which  re- 
quired the  removal  of  1,200,000  cubic 
yards  of  material. 

However,  what  was  lost  in  cutting 
through  the  hillside  was  more  than 
compensated  for  later  on,  as  will  sub- 
sequently appear.  The  canal  following 
the  height  of  land  presently  reached  the 
valley  of  the  West  Arrowwood  Creek. 
Here  was  a  second  obstacle  to  progress. 
To  overcome  the  depression  the  canal 
was  carried  across  the  valley  in  an  over- 
head flume,  built  on  heavy  trestles. 
The  flume  is  1,056  feet  long  and  at 
the  highest  point  is  45  feet  above  the 
water  level.  Not  far  beyond  the  West 
Arrowwood  Creek,  the  East  Arrowwood 
Creek  is  encountered.  Here  was  an- 
other obstacle  to  progress  and  a  some- 
what more  serious  one,  because  the  val- 
ley was  wider  and  deeper.  Instead  of 
running  a  second  flume  across  at  the 
canal  level,  the  engineers  found  it  more 
economical  to  employ  the  siphon  sys- 
tem. Two  big  inverted  siphons,  made 
of  seven  foot  wood  stave  pipes,  were  ac- 
cordinly  constructed  and  these  are  to- 
day picturesque  features  in  the  land- 
scape, running  with  a  graceful  curve 
down  one  side  of  the  valley  and  up  the 
other. 

And  now,  following  the  canal  as  it 
proceeds  in  a  southerly  direction,  the 
observer  emerges  into  a  great  natural 
valley,  which  has  become  the  keystone 
of  the  whole  system.  Without  this  val- 
ley it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  carried  the  undertaking  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  By  damming  both 
ends,  the  depression  has  been  converted 
into    an    immense    reservoir    or    lake, 


which  to-day  bears  the  name  of  Lake 
McGregor.  Twenty-one  miles  in 
length,  two  and  one-half  miles  brpad 
al  its  widest  point  and  nowhere  less 
than  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  it  ranks 
fifth  among  the  great  storage  basins  of 
the  world.  Its  average  depth  is  38 
feet.  The  utility  of  the  lake  is  self- 
evident.  It  provides  sufficient  storage 
capacity  to  tide  over  the  driest  season, 
making  the  system  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  uncertainty  of  the  river's 
flow.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  exist- 
ence of  Snake  Valley,  the  consulting 
engineers  would  have  condemned  the 
whole  enterprise. 

From  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Mc- 
Gregor to  the  valley  of  the  Little  Bow 
River  some  stiff  work  was  required . 
Over  200,000  cubic  yards  of  solid  rock 
had  to  be  removed,  entailing  heavy  ex- 
pense. But  after  this  section  had  been 
passed  the  great  obstacles  were  at  an 
end  and  the  canal  proceeded  out  on  to 
the  prairie.  It  now  extended  along  the 
table  land  lying  between  the  valleys  of 
the  Bow  and  Bellv  Rivers,  a  district 
which  lies  beautifully  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses. A  depression,  known  as  Mile 
Wide  Valley  is  crossed  by  means  of  a 
second  flume,  fifty-six  feet  high,  built 
on  concrete  pedestals. 

The  canal  next  approached  the  val- 
ley of  the  Bow  River  again  and  to  over- 
come the  grade,  several  concrete  drops 
have  been  built,  which  are  nothing; 
more  nor  less  than  troughs  down  which 
the  water  can  shoot.  In  time  these 
drops  will  doubtless  be  used  for  the  gen- 
eration of  electric  energy,  which  will  be 
utilized  for  various  power  purposes  on 
the  farms.  For  the  passage  of  the  Bow 
River,  heavy  jand  costly  construction 
has  been  required.  Here  the  maxi- 
mum head  is  180  feet.  An  inverted 
siphon,  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  built 
of  wood  staves,  hooped  with  steel,  fills 
the  requirements.  It  is  6.500  feet  long 
and  has  a  capacity  of  650  cubic  feet 
per  second. 

After  crossing  the  Bow  River  Val- 
ley, the  canal  divides,  the  main  portion 
running  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
and  a  lateral  paralleling  the  Bow  River 
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Arrow-wood  syphon.  A  continuous  wood 
stave  pipe  1,400  feet  long  and  under  142 
foot  head  on  the  Feeder  Canal,  with  a 
thousand  second-foot  capacity. 


south  to  the  neighborhood  of  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Belly  River.  The  next 
interesting  feature  to  be  encountered  is 
Reservoir  No.  2,  a  smaller  storage  basin 
intended  to  equalize  the  flow  and  econ- 
omize water.  It  has  a  capacity  of  36,- 
000  acre  feet  and  will  be  found  useful 
for  supplementary  purposes,  when  the 
canal  to  the  west  is  carrying  a  heavy 
load.  Like  Lake  McGregor,  it  has 
been  formed  from  the  damming  up  of 
a  natural  depression  in  the  land. 

Beyond  Reservoir  No.  2,  the  canal 
again  divides,  one  arm  running  in  a 
northerly  direction  into  a  block  of  64,- 
000  acres  owned  by  the  Canadian 
Wheatlands,  Limited,  a  subsidiary  com- 
pany in  which  several  of  the  directors 
of  the  Southern  Alberta  Land  Com- 
pany are  interested  and  the  other  pro- 
ceeding eastward  towards  the  valley  of 
the  South  Saskatchewan  River.  About 
32,000  acres  of  the  Canadian  Wheat- 
lands'  section  will  be  irrigated  at  pres- 
ent. 

The  entire  canal  system  of  the  South- 
ern  Alberta   Company  will  extend  to 


123  miles,  not  counting  laterals,  which 
of  course  will  be  numerous  as  develop- 
ment work  and  settlement  proceed.  It 
is  46  miles  from  the  intake  to  Lake 
McGregor,  21  miles  down  the  lake,  and 
56  miles  across  country  afterwards. 
These  figures  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  system.  As  for  the  main 
canal  it  averages  from  15  to  30  feet  in 
width  and  7  to  10  feet  in  depth,  and  has 
had  to  be  concreted  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  route. 

So  much  for  the  engineering  side  of 
I  he  project.  In  1910  a  town  site  was 
laid  out  at  Suffield  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and 
quite  a  settlement  has  now  sprung  up 
there.  Town  lots  to  the  extent  of  30 
acres  were  sold  at  an  average  pri(<e  of 
$1,500  per  acre  and  Suffield  is  to-day  in 
the  centre  of  the  Canadian  Wheatlands' 
district.  The  Southern  Alberta  Land 
Company,  however,  are  about  to  throw 
open  other  townsites  throughout  their 
property,  first  of  which  will  be  a  place 
on  the  Bow  River  near  the  siphon  cross- 
ing, to  be  called  Ronalane  in  honor  of 
the  chairman  of  the  company.  An 
ideal  location  has  been  selected  and  the 
prospects  are  that  a  fine  town  will  grow 
up  there,  as  a  sort  of  capital  for  the  dis- 
trict. 

So  far  as  rail  communication  is  con- 
cerned the  property,  lying  as  it  does  be- 
tween the  main  line  of  the  C.  P.  R.  and 
the  Crow's  Nest  Branch,  is  not  well  serv- 
ed.    To  obviate  this  a  new  line  is  to  be 


— 

Canal  construction   along   the   Little  Bow. 
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constructed  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Medicine  Hat  right  through  the  centre 
of  the  property,  which  will  he  a  great 
incentive  to  settlement.  The  pros- 
pects are  that  this  line  will  be  completed 
this  year,  as  there  are  no  engineering 
or  other  difficulties  in  the  way.  It  is 
further  anticipated  that  the  company 
will  have  12,000  acres  in  shape  for  set- 
tlement this  season,  and  will  go  in  at 
once  for  ready-made  farms  on  an  exten- 
sive scale.  Dairy  farms  will  be  started 
and  every  endeavor  made  to  have  a  good 
class  of  settler  take  up  the  land. 

As  an  assistance  to  settlers,  the  com- 
pany has  maintained  a  demonstration 
farm  on  their  property  for  several  years 
and  have  had  the  utmost  success  with 
all  sorts  of  crops  and  trees.  '  They  have 
now  forty-four  varieties  of  English  trees 
growing  there,  as  well  as  native  trees. 
Yields  of  grain  have  been  highly  satis- 
factory ;  two  years  ago  oats  threshed  102 
bushels  to  the  acre,  while  last  year  it 
ran  70  bushels  per  acre,  with  equally 
good  results  in  wheat  and  barley. 

Farms  of  from  80  to  640  acres  will  be 
sold,  carrying  with  them  water  rights. 
After  that  a  charge  of  $1.00  per  acre 
will  be  levied  each  year  for  maintenance 
of  works.  Of  course  irrigation  is  not 
always  a  necessity,  nor  is  it  regarded  as 
such.  It  is,  however,  a  form  of  insur- 
ance, which  safeguards  the  agricultur- 
alist from  dangers  resulting  from  dry 
seasons.  The  method  of  applying  the 
water  to  the  land  need  not  be  detailed 
here.  The  illustrations  give  a  fairly 
good  idea  of  how  it  is  carried  along  in 
ditches  and  applied  as  required. 

The  original  irrigation  system  in 
Southern  Alberta,  which  was  also  built 
by  Mr.  Grace  was  a  much  less  spectacu- 
lar undertaking,  though  it  was  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.  It  was  the  pro- 
ject of  the  Alberta  Railway  &  Irrigation 
Company,  of  which  C.  A.  Magrath,  ex- 
M.P.,  was  the  leading  spirit.  This  was 
on  the  whole,  a  pretentious  undertak- 
ing. Not  only  did  the  company  pro- 
pose to  irrigate  a  big  block  of  land  and 
to  settle  it,  but  also  to  supply  railway 
communication.         The    tract    which 


amounts  to  about  100,000  acres  of  irrig- 
able land  lay  along  the  St.  Mary's,  Belly 
and  Milk  Rivers  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  province  near  the  International 
boundary.  A  main  canal  51  miles  in 
length,  with  two  branches,  the  Leth- 
bridge,  32  miles  long  and  the  Stirling, 
22  miles  long,  were  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars, 
the  water  supply  being  derived  from  the 
St.  Mary's  River,  and  a  railway  was 
built  from  Lethbridge  into  the  district. 

Development  work  progressed  stead- 
ily, following  the  completion  of  the  irri- 
gation system,  and  the  land  became 
fairly  well  settled.  The  growing  of 
sugar  beets  became  a  feature  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  a  large  sugar  beet  factory  was 
started  at  Raymond.  However,  durin-.- 
the  past  winter,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  secured  control  of 
the  independent  company  and  now  op- 
erates both  the  irrigation  system  and  the 
railway  with  a  prospect  of  enlarging  the 
scope  of  the  whole  undertaking. 

This  brings  the  reader  to  the  largest 
svstem  of  all,  that  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  Company,  about  which  a 
great  deal  has  been  written.  As  it 
stands  this  project  is  divided  into  three 
sections,  a  fact  which  often  escapes  the 
attention  of  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  subject.  The  whole  C.  P.  R. 
irrigation  tract  covers  over  three  mil- 
lion acres,  extending  from  the  city  of 
Calgary  in  a  strip  forty  miles  wide  and 
150  miles  long  in  the  Bow  River  Val- 
lev.  The  only  section  to  be  complete  is 
what  is  called  the  western  section,  which 
lies  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cal- 
vary. The  character  of  the  work  here 
is  cheap  as  compared  with  the  far  more 
elaborate  plans  now  being  put  through 
in  the  eastern  section. 

At  any  rate,  the  western  section  has 
under  irrigation  370,000  acres.  A  can- 
al system,  including  main  and  secon- 
dary branches  and  distribution  ditches. 
of  1 .600  miles  in  extent  covers  the  dis- 
trict, in  the  construction  of  which  ten 
million  cubic  yards  of  earth  had  to  be 
excavated.  Most  of  the  land  in  this  sec- 
tion has  now  been  sold.     At  Strathmore 
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a  few  miles  east  of  Calgary  is  located  a 
fine  large  demonstration  farm,  where 
practical  training  in  the  use  of  irriga- 
tion is  given.  It  is  from  this  farm  that 
the  railway  draws  its  dining-car  sup- 
plies. 

In  the  western  section  also,  the  earli- 
est experiments  in  settling  ready-made 
farms  have  been  made.  Here  again  is 
a  subject  about  which  a  great  deal  has 
been  written.  These  farms  were  start- 
ed fourteen  miles  from  Strathmore  in 
the  year  1910.  They  comprised  80 
acres  of  irrigated  land  and  160  acres  of 
non-irrigated  land,  on  which  a  two- 
roomed  house  and  a  barn  were  built, 
a  well  dug  and  fifty  acres  fenced,  bro- 
ken in  and  sown.  In  1911,  seventy- 
five  more  farms  were  sold  similarly 
equipped,  and  the  idea  will  be  carried 
on  as  an  annual  feature  until  the  land 
is  all  taken  up.  The  main  point  is  that 
it  has  been  irrigation  which  has  made 
this  plan  so  fascinating. 

The  eastern  irrigation  system  is  still 
under  construction.  It  is  to  this  sec- 
tion that  the  famous  Bassano  dam  be- 
longs, work  on  which  is  now  nearly 
complete.  The  big  dam  is  being 
thrown  across  the  Bow  River  at  the 
Horseshoe  Bend,  three  miles  south-west 
of  the  station  of  Bassano  on  the  main 
line  of  the  C.  P.  R.  An  embankment 
7,000  feet  long  and  45  feet  high  stretch- 
es out  from  the  south  bank  of  the  river. 
In  the  river  channel  there  is  a  700  feet 
spillway,  40  feet  high,  terminating  in 
the  head-gates  of  the  canal  at  the  north 
end.  Immense  quantities  of  steel  and 
concrete  have  gone  into  its  construc- 
tion. 


The  main  canal  leading  from  the 
dam  is  70  feet  wide,  with  eleven  feet  of 
water,  giving  a  flow  of  3,000  cubic  feet 
per  second.  The  estimated  length  of 
the  canal  system  is  2,500  miles,  includ- 
ing canals,  laterals  and  ditches,  and 
twenty  million  cubic  yards  of  earth  will 
have  to  be  removed  in  constructing  it. 
When  finished,  as  it  is  hoped  it  will  be 
this  year,  an  area  of  440,000  acres  will 
be  brought  under  irrigation. 

In  addition  to  the  eastern  and  western 
sections  there  is  a  central  section  in  the 
C.  P.  R.  system,  comprising  70,000 
acres  of  irrigable  land  and  lying  be- 
tween the  other  two.  The  preliminary 
surveys  for  this  section  were  made  last 
year  and  construction  work  will  soon 
begin.  The  water  supply  will  be  taken 
from  the  western  section. 

If  the  irrigation  system  built  by  the 
Alberta  Irrigation  &  Railway  Company 
and  the  western  section  of  the  C.  P.  R. 
system  be  excepted,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  idea  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  South- 
ern Alberta.  Both  these  pioneer  sys- 
tems are  comparatively  crude  and  while 
they  have  served  to  demonstrate  the 
efficacy  of  the  remedy  for  droughts, 
they  have  not  been  altogether  successful. 
Not  until  the  more  elaborate  systems  de- 
scribed have  got  into  working  order  will 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  possibilites  of 
the  scheme  be  obtainable.  Meanwhile 
the  tendency  will  be  to  encourage  small 
holdings,  intensive  cultivation  of  the 
soil  and  mixed  farming,  which  will  re- 
sult in  a  denser  population  in  these 
parts.  That  this  is  not  a  bad  result  is 
obvious  and  if  for  no  other  reason,  these 
irrigation  projects  are  to  be  commended. 
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By  Archie  P.  McKishnie 


Midsummer  days  on  the  farm  are  liable  to  grow  wearisome  to  the  hard 
worker  in  the  fields.  Continued  hot  days  with  on-crowding  work  to  be  done, 
might  discourage  the  stoutest  heart.  An  old  man,  over  seventy-five  sum- 
mers on  his  way,  was  seen  by  the  Editor  at  work  in  a  gravel  pit  assisting 
iu  the  farm  statute  labor,  on  one  of  our  hottest  July  days.  The  poor  fellow 
was  about  exhausted.  ' '  Would  God  that  it  would  please  Him  to  take  me 
out  of  the  world.  I  am  tired  of  work,"  he  wailed.  Inexplicably  sad!  yet, 
why  should  such  things  be  on  a  well-regulated  farm?  Had  the  old  man 
gone  fishing  for  a  day,  what  a  different  viewpoint  he  would  have  had. 
This  story  is  one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  McKishnie 's,  and  was  written  especially 
for  this  issue. 


OLD  Horace  Hodskins  leaned  over  the 
picket  fence  of  old  Maurice  Williams' 
garden  and  watched  his  friend  delve  in- 
to the  black  spicy  garden-earth  with  a 
rusty  trowel. 

"Leeks?"  he  questioned. 

"Hoss-radish,"  answered  Maurice. 

He  threw  a  root  from  the  earth  and 
tossed  it  on  a  patch  of  sunshine  to  dry. 

"Feels  wa'm  and  hazy  like,"  he  re- 
marked, "a  big  rain  about  due,  I'm 
thinkin'.  What  you  killin'  yourself  at 
these  days,  Horse?" 

"Why  nothin'  much  'cept  chorin' 
round  a  bit,"  grinned  Hodskins.  "The 
boys  they  went  over  to  the  other  hun- 
dred acres  yest'day  and  ma  she  went 
along  to  do  the  cookin'  for  'em.  You 
busy  I  see?" 

"Well  I  be,  an'  agin  I  be  n't,"  said 
Maurice,  rising  painfully  and  smooth- 
ing his  cramped  legs  with  his  earthy 
hands.  My  boys  they  have  gone  up 
country  too,  to  look  after  fencin'  the 
Dobbin  pasture.  Only  ma  an'  me  here ; 
seems  lonesome." 

"Gosh,  it  must  that!" 

"Yes!"  Maurice  limped  over  to  the 
fence,  his  old  felt  hat  under  his  arm, 
and  took  the  bag  of  home-cured  "chew- 
in"  from  his  cronie's  extended  hand. 
His  bald  head  gleamed  in  the  sunlight 


and  the  fringe  of  white  whiskers  be- 
neath his  chin  shivered  like  an  aspen 
thicket  in  a  wind,  as  his  jaws  worked  on 
the  generous  wad  of  fine-cut. 

"Many  white  grubs  er  wire-worms?" 
asked  Horace,  screwing  up  his  seamed 
face  and  peering  down  at  the  delved 
earth.  "Beats  all  how  thick  them  pests 
air  gettin'  nowadays,  Maurice." 

"Some,  but  not  a  great  many,"  ans- 
wered his  neighbor,  scraping  his  earthy 
hands  on  a  sharp-edged  picket,  "but  it 
do  beat  all  how  many  fish-worms  I've 
dug  up  here  this  mornin'." 

"You  don't  say  sol   Big  'uns?" 

"Some  on  'em  big  and  some  on  'em 
not  so  big,  but  all  live  an'  mighty  act- 
ive an'  squirmy.  Come  inside  an'  I'll 
show  you  some  on  'em." 

"Guess  I  will.  I've  seen  the'  time 
when  I  could  leap  a  fence  like  this  'un 
mighty  easy,  but  I  guess  I'd  better  try 
th'  gate.  Rheumatiz  sorter  keeps  my 
ole  legs  from  gettin'  pranky  every  time 
my  fancy  wants  t'  play  a  trick  on  'em 
an'  says  jump." 

"Same  here,"  nodded  Maurice,  "gosh 
what  a  pair  of  old  fools 'you  and  me  be, 
Horse.  Gee  flicker  but  there's  no  tellin' 
what  pranks  us  two  'ud  be  up  to  if  we 
didn't  have  somethin'  like  stiff  jints  to 
hoi'  us  back." 
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"Them — an'  people,"  agreed  Horace, 
"mostly  people  though,  Marse.  You 
know  an'  I  know,  that  there  be  lots  o' 
things  we'd  do  if  it  wasn't  fer  our  boys' 
thinkin'  us  silly.  Dang  it  all,  some- 
times when  I'm  nosin'  about  th'  stables 


"Gosh,"    he   grinned,    "don't   it   beat   all    now! 

Here   we   be   digging   worms   just  like 

two  kids." 


I  just  long  to  unhitch  that  young  brin- 
dle  steer  o'  ourn  and  run  him  round  th' 
straw  stack,  rope  in  one  hand  and  corn- 
stalk in  t'other." 

"Ain't  it  queer,  though?",  chuckled 
Maurice.  "I'm  exactly  that  way  my- 
self. We've  got  a  bay  filly  that  I  jest 
naturally  long  to  break  in  bare-back. 
Every  time  I  see  that  colt  I  want  t' 
jump  on  its  back  an'  go  helwhooping'. 
I  used  to  break  'em,  you  know,  Horse?" 

"I  reckon  they  don't  make  riders  like 
you  nowadays,"  affirmed  the  other  old 
man,  "no  they  don't  make  'em." 

"Some  day  I'm  goin'  to  ride  that 
filly,"  said  Maurice.  "I  may  have  some 
leetle  trouble  gettin'  astride,  but  onct 
I'm  thar.  it'll  find  me  some  hard  to 
shake  off.  I'll  find  out  if  it's  got  some 
jumps  in  it,  begosh." 


He  took  the  rusty  trowel  and  shoved 
it  into  the  black  earth.  "Bet  I  get  four 
fish-worms  first  shovel-ful,"  he  grinned. 

"Bet  you  don't,"  returned  his  crony, 
getting  down  on  his  knees  beside  him. 
"Hold  on,  now,  no  cheatin',"  as  Maur- 
ice attempted  to  make  a  double  dig  with 
the  sharp  trowel.  "Let's  see,  one — two 
— three,  by  gum,  you're  beat !  There  be 
only  two  worms  in  that  shovel-full." 

"You  ain't  smashed  that  lump  in 
vour  hand  yet,"  said  Maurice  meaning- 
ly.   "Crunch  it  up.'^ 

"There  ain't  nuthin'  in  it,"  declared 
Horace,  "it's  too  hard.  There  you  be, 
what  did  I  tell  you?" 

"Ha,  ha,  ha,"  laughed  Maurice, 
"there  BE  somethin'  in  it  too, — there  be 
three  leetle  worms  in  it.  Look  here  an' 
here.    See  'em,  Horse?" 

"Gosh  sakes,  you  ain't  goin'  to  call 
them  leetle  red  bits  o'  threads  worms,  be 
ye?"  shouted  Horace. 

"Well,  they  ain't  grass-hoppers  an' 
(hey  ain't  beetles  an'  they  ain't  hoss- 
flies.  What  would  you  call  'em  if  not 
worms,  you  ol'  cheat  you." 

"All  right  call  'em  worms  then.  Try 
ag'in.    Bet  you  don't  get  five  this  time." 

The  morning  sunlight  strained  down 
through  the  leafy  fruit  trees  and  paint- 
ed the  two  old  men  with  dappled  glow- 
ing warmth.  It  touched  their  glad, 
wrinkled  faces  and  licked  their  brown 
knotted  hands.  Just  above  them  a  rain- 
bow-hued  humming  bird  balanced  his 
wee  body  on  whizzing  wings  to  sip  the 
nectar  from  a  late  blossom. 

Maurice  arose  stiffly,  glanced  craftily 
sideways  at  his  neighbor  busily  extract- 
ing a  worm  of  remarkable  proportions 
from  a  lump  of  earth,  then  bending 
above  a  bed  of  fluffy  garden-fern  picked 
up  a  battered  salmon-can. 

"Gosh,"  he  grinned,  "don't  it  beat  all 
now?  Here  we  be  diggin'  worms  jest 
like  two  kids  trying  to  steal  off  fishin', 
an'  I  jest  cock  an  eye  round  an'  spy  an 
empty  can  to  put  'em  in." 

"Well  now,  I  was  jest  awishin'  we  had 
a  can  fer  these  worms,"  said  Horace. 
"Seems  too  bad  t'  waste  good  fish-worms, 
don't  it  now?    Maybe,"  he  chuckled,  "if 
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you  look  clost  about  you  you'll  find  a 
couple  o'  fish-poles,  too,  Marse." 

"No,"  said  Maurice,  "I'm  pretty  sure 
I  won't  find  any  poles.  Howsomeever, 
I'll  take  a  squint  er  two.  Well,  by  gum  1 
look  e'heref" 

Horace,  busy  dropping  the  wriggling 
worms  in  the  battered  can,  glanced  up 
to  see  his  pal  pulling  two  weather-bat- 
tered birch-poles  from  beneath  a  pile  of 
straw. 

"Jest  look  a  leetle  closer  an'  maybe 
you'll  discover  a  ball  o'  twine  an'  some 
hooks  somewhere  among  them 
bushes,"  he  said  drily. 

"You  be  n't  insinuatin'  that  I  delib- 
erately hid  these  poles  here,  or  that 
there  can,  be  you,  Horse?" 

"I  be  simply  readin'  th'  signs,"  grin- 
ned Horace.  "Everythin' 'seems  t'  pint 
t'  one  thing  an'  that's  fishin'." 

"Now  that  would  be  funny,"  laughed 
Maurice.  "By  gosh  but  wouldn't  it  be 
funny.  Think  of  us  two  old  codgers, 
so  chuck  up  full  o'  rheumatiz  and  jint- 
twinges  that  we  can't  even  do  chores 
proper,  talkin'  about  fishin'.  Ain't  you 
ashamed  o'  yourself,  Horse?" 

"This  summer  sunshine  sorter  goes  t' 
yer  yead,"  sighed  Horace.  "I  ain't  say- 
in'  as  we're  goin'  fishin,  be  I?  I'm  jest 
sayin'  that  anybody  seein'  you  with 
them  poles  an  me  scoopin'  up  worms 
like  a  ten  year  old,  might  THINK  we 
was,  that's  all." 

He  arose  with  some  difficulty  and 
placed  the  can-full  of  worms  on  the 
ledge  of  the  picket  fence. 

"Reckon  I'd  best  cut  a  tuft  er  two  o' 
that  long  grass  to  put  over  these  fellers," 
he  said.  "Bet  a  dollar  I've  left  my  jack- 
knife  on  th'  table  where  I  cut  th'  shav- 
ins  fer  this  mornin's  fire." 

He  felt  in  his  pockets,  his  wrinkled 
face  screwed  up,  his  tongue  protruding 
uncertainly.  He  drew  forth  a  blacken- 
ed clay  pipe,  a  plug  of  Canada's  twist, 
and  several  other  articles,  but  search  as 
he  would  he  could  not  find  the  knife. 

"Feel  in  yer  coat  pocket,"  advised 
Maurice,  who  was  watching  proceedings 
with  interest.  "I  see  somethin'  bulgin' 
in  it,  Horse.  Looks  like  an  apple  b'- 
gosh." 


"Where?"  asked  Horace,  "where  do 
you  see  somethin'  looks  like  an  apple?" 

"Why  right  here  in  your  coat  pock- 
et," Maurice  reached  down  an  earth- 
stained  hand  and  drew  forth  a ball 

of  fish-twine. 

"Ho,  ho,"  he  nodded,  "don't  suppose 
you  knowed  this  twine  was  there  now, 
did  you  Horse?" 

"Why  now,  I'd  forgot  all  about  that 
twine,"  said  Horace,  sheepishly.  "I 
was  usin'  it  last  night  to  tie  up  th' 
grape-vines  over  home." 

"And  these  here  fish-hooks  stickin'  in 
it,  now,  I  s'pose  you  was  usin'  them  last 
night  t'  tie  up  th'  vines  too — you  ol' 
fibbergaster  you !" 

Horace  grinned  and  shuffled  his  feet 
uneasily.  Then  he  looked  up  and  the 
two  old  cronys  burst  out  laughing.  After 
while  Maurice,  wiping  his  streaming 
eyes  on  his  sleeve,  said: 

"My  boys  won't  be  back  till  to-mor- 
row, an'  their  ma  she  sorter  pines  to 
drive  over  th'  village  this  mornin'.  May- 
be we'd  better  go  an'  hitch  up  ol'  moll 
an'  let  her  get  started." 

"I  reckon  we'd  best,"  answered  Hor- 
ace, picking  up  the  can  of  worms  and 
putting  it  in  his  coat  pocket. 

"We'll  jest  take  a  round-about  course 
to  th'  stable,"  said  Maurice,  picking  up 
the  poles.  "If  ma  sees  us  two  ol'  cod- 
gers carryin'  these  fish-rods  there's  no 
tellin'  what  she'll  think. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  old  men  stood 
at  the  gate  and  watched  a  portly  woman 
with  white  hair  and  kindly  face  drive 
the  old  bay  mare  down  the  lane. 

"I  won't  likely  be  back  till  sundown, 
Moriss,"  she  called  over  her  shoulder. 
"You  an'  Horiss  '11  find  pies  and  meat 
in  th'  pantry.  Don't  you  let  th'  chick- 
ens get  into  th'  kitchen." 

"We  won't,  ma,  an'  don't  you  be  in 
no  hurry  home,"  answered  Maurice. 

When  the  bay  mare  and  phaeton  had 
vanished  in  a  cloud  of  dust  far  down  the 
road,  the  cronies,  turned  and  laughed. 

"You  orter  be  ashamed  o'  yourself," 
said  Horace.  "Think  of  a  old  cripple 
like  you  wantin'  to  go  fishin'  jest  be- 
cause th'  worms  are  plenty  an'  th'  sum- 
mer breeze  is  callin'." 
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"An'  how  about  you?"  snorted  Maur- 
ice. "Haven't  you  been  hidin'  fishin' 
tackle  away  in  your  pockets  ever  since 
spring  sot  in,  you  ol'  reprobate?  Come 
on,"  he  grinned,  "let's  go  inside  an'  do 
up  our  lunch.  I  reckon,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  look  into  the  dancing  eyes  of  his 
neighbor,  "I  reckon  we'd  better  hike 
back  to  th'  ol'  spot  among  th'  red  wil- 
lows, eh?" 

"The  place  we  used  to  catch  th'  big 
'uns?  Sure.  There's  lots  o'  deep  water 
there  an'  heaps  an'  heaps  o'  sunshine. 
Sunshine's  good  for  rheumatiz,"  he 
added  with  a  chuckle. 

His  old  pal  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm. 


"Look  'e  'here,  Horse,"  he  said  solemn- 
ly, "there  ain't  no  sech  thing  as  rheuma- 
tiz, ner  stiff  joints  ner  twinges  ner  any- 
thin'  o'  that  sort  wrong  with  you  er  me 
to-day,  see?  If  you  don't  feel  equal  to 
jumpin'  back  twenty  year  er  so  along 
life's  rutty  path  an'  leavin'  old  age  be- 
hind fer  a  spell,  you  ain't  comin'  fishin' 
with  me,  that's  all." 

"Marse,"  said  his  friend  just  as  sol- 
emnly, "no  words  in  the  English  langu- 
age kin  describe  my  feelin's  o'  skittish- 
ness  and  devil-may-careness  this  day  of 
our  Lord.  Do  up  th'  lunch  young  man 
an'  I'll  bet  a  twist  o'  tabaccy  I  k'n  beat 
you  runnin'  t'  th'  meddar  bars." 


After  the  barn-raising.     The   women   delight  to  serve  as  the  hungry  men  delight  to  eat. 
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THE    CITY 


By    ALAN     SULLIVAN 

Day  leaped  over  the  city  wall 
With  one  quick,  sharp  imperative  call, 
And,  at  the  luminous  touch  of  him, 
The  glow  of  a  myriad  lamps  grew  dim. 
Life,  like  a  question,  seemed  to  creep 
Where  the  shadows  gathered  black  and  deep, 
Till,  in  the  hush  of  the  morning  air, 
Came  the  sigh  of  a  multitude  hidden  there. 
Then  movement  and  murmur  borne  afar, 
The  grinding  wheels  of  a  hastening  car, 
And,  sudden,  the  tide  of  humanity  flowed 
By  lane  and  valley,  by  square  and  road 
With  the  dogged  hard  inflexible  tread 
Of  men  that  sweat  for  their  daily  bread. 

The  dusty  city  engulfed  them  all 
That  came  at  her  fierce  relentless  call : 
The  shining  engines  trembled  and  stirred, 
A  thousand  factories  opened  wide, 
The  lips  of  the  lifting  steam  valves  purred, 
A  thousand  diligent  wheels  replied; 
So  jar  and  effort  and  clamour  grew, 
And  toil  that  only  the  toiler  knew. 

The  stream  had  slackened,  but  rose  again 
Fringed  with  a  lesser  breed  of  men ; 
Narrow  shouldered  and  pale  of  face, 
Soft-handed  sons  of  a  softened  race ; 
Brushed  and  scented  and  combed  and  pressed, 
Decked  like  the  windows  they  daily  dressed : 
Children,  old  ere  their  childhood  came, 
Bent,  to  some  hardened  master's  shame, 
Robbed  of  the  vision  of  childish  mirth, 
But  wise  from  the  sharing  of  work  and  dearth ; 
Trim  stenographers,  salesmen,  clerks, 
Merchants  and  money-lending  sharks, 
Youthful  lawyers  with  anxious  looks 
Swinging  bags  and  portentous  books; 
Last  of  all,  in  luxurious  ease, 
Bankers  and  brokers,  and  such  as  these, 
In  opulent  motors  that  swiftly  pass 
With  a  flash  of  panels  and  polished  glass. 


The  reeking  city  had  room  for  all 

Who  came  at  her  hard  and  dominant  call, 

Till  the  voice  of  her  labor  sounds  aloud 

Till  streets  are  black  with  a  turbulent  crowd; 

Crush  and  hurry  and  press  and  race 

Till  courtesy  covers  her  burning  face : 

The  battle  is  on — with  brain  and  will, 

The  battle  is  on  for  dollar  bill ; 

The  gods  of  the  nation  have  turned  to  gold, 

And  honor  and  love  are  bought  and  sold : 

The  gambler  smiles  as  he  juggles  with  fate, 

And  the  greater  is  he  whose  gain  is  great; 

The  merchant  smiles  o'er  the  counter  rails 

At  the  profit  he  makes  on  his  bargain  sales ; 

The  lawyer  smiles,  pleads  a  burglar  off, 

Forecloses  a  mortgage — and — goes  to  golf; 

The  banker  smiles  and  the  smile  is  wide 

At  the  figures  that  show  on  the  surplus  side ; 

Wherever  the  smiles  may  come,  they  still 

Are  mostly  based  on  the  dollar  bill. 

The  rich  man  wastes  what  the  beggar  needs, 

The  miser  scowls  while  the  widow  pleads, 

And   little   children  with   tender  feet 

Dodge  death  for  pence  in  the  roaring  street. 

The  sun  loomed  large  in  the  dusty  air, 

And  tempered  the  fire  of  his  noontide  glare ; 

The  voice  of  the  clamorous  whistles  spoke, 

And  a  hundred  thousand  toilers  broke 

From  forge  and  factory;  men  forsook 

Bench  and  counter,  column  and  book 

Till  flagstones  rang  with  the  homeward  tread 

Of  those  that  sweat  for  their  daily  bread, 

Bent  broad  shoulders  and  tired  eyes, 

Blackened  faces  and  weary  hands, 

Dull  of  hearing,  but  very  wise 

To  mark  necessity's  stern  commands: 

Laborers  all — but  every  one 

Made  in  the  image  of  God's  dear  Son. 

Silence  and  echoes  and  lines  of  light, 
Threading  the  quiet  deserted  street : 
Empty  buildings,  and,  then  the  height 
Where  changeless  heaven  and  starlight  meet, 
The  peace  of  darkness  for  laboring  men, 
And  rest  ere  cometh  their  toil  again, 
For  night  crept  over  the  city  wall 
And  blessed  sleep  enveloped  them  all. 


Prize   Dexter   bull.     Owned   in   Ard   Caein,    Nans,    Ireland.     The    herdsman    is 
height,    from    which    may    be   estimated  the  height  of  the  animal. 


DEXTER    CATTLE 


By   F.    R.   James^ 


A  few  years  ago  I  attended  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  Show  in  Eng- 
land, and  for  the  first  time  I  saw  the 
Dexter  breed  of  cattle.  I  felt  like  a 
boy  when  he  has  seen  his  first  Shetland 
pony;  I  wanted  to  take  one  home  with 
me.  The  Dexters  like  the  Shetland 
ponies,  are,  compared  with  the  larger 
sized  breeds,  "wee  cute  little  beasties." 
The  breed  does  not  seem  to  be  well 
known  in  Canada;  this  is  a  pity,  for  1 
am  convinced  that  if  they  were  once 
seen,  and  their  many  good  qualities 
known,  they  would  quickly  come  into 
favor,  not  with  large  dairies  or  ranches 
perhaps,  but  with  families  who  would 
like  to  keep  "half-a-cow"  for  a  supply 
of  rich  milk  and  sweet  butter  at  lowest 
possible  cost.     They  would  be  especi- 
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ally  appreciated  where  there  are  young 
children,  not  only  for  enriching  the 
table,  but  as  pets. 

The  Dexter  is  a  beautiful  sleek  little 
animal,  one  of  the  smallest,  if  not  the 
very  smallest  of  all  breeds;  the  cows 
when  full  grown  standing  in  height 
from  40  to  43  inches,  and  weighing 
from  6  cwt.  to  lYo  cwt.  In  color  they 
are  usually  black,  brownish  black  with 
a  little  white,  and  sometimes  red.  In 
form  they  are  compact,  short  in  the 
leg,  intoed  before  and  behind,  a  square 
body,  thick  shoulders,  short  neck,  head 
and  horn  set  low.  Their  general  ap- 
pearance, says  one:  "Has  been  aptly 
compared  to  that  of  a  Grand  Shorthorn 
viewed  through  the  wrong  end  of  a 
telescope."     Unlike  most  highly  devel- 
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oped  breeds,  they  are  very  hardy  and 
are  able  to  subsist  on  rough  and  ready 
fare — even  scanty  fare,  and  will  thrive 
where  shorthorns  and  other  larger 
breeds  would  starve.  Last  summer 
when  the  pastures  of  England  were 
dried  up,  Dexters  picked  up  a  living  as 
best  they  could  and  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion; shorthorns  at  the  same  time  fail- 
ed, even  though  they  were  fed  on  cake. 

The  breed  is  said  to  have  been  estab- 
lished by  selection  and  breeding  from 
the  best  mountain  types  of  the  far  fam- 
ed Irish  Kerry. 

The  Dexters  are  excellent  milkers, 
the  milk  containing  an  extra  large  pro- 
portion of  butter  fat;  a  good  cow  will 
give  from  600  gals,  to  750  gals,  (im- 
perial) during  the  season,  and  about 
2  1-8  gals,  of  this  milk  will  make  1  lb. 
of  butter.     This  claim  will  hardlv  be 


credited,  but  it  is  made  on  the  claim  of 
a  well  known  breeder  of  Dexter  cattle 
in  England.  In  temperament  these 
cattle  are  quiet  and  kind.  Usually  a 
first-class  milch  cow  is  not  a  good  ani- 
mal for  beef;  the  Dexter  is  an  exception 
to  the  rule,  and  is  one  of  the  best,  the 
flesh  being  of  a  very  fine  texture  and 
quality.  They  cross  well  with  Short- 
horn, Hereford,  Polled  Angus,  etc.,  and 
such  crosses  are  often  prize  winners  at 
the  Smithfield  Show,  London,  Eng., 
the  Dublin  Show,  etc. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  enterpris- 
ing breeder  and  lover  of  cattle  will  im- 
port a  herd  of  Dexters  and  introduce 
them  to  the  Canadian  farmers,  say  at 
a  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  where 
they  would  be  the  attraction  of  all  at- 
tractions in  live  stock. 


Canada,     Our    Native    Land 

0  Canada !  our  native  land  thou  art ! 

We  sing  of  thee,  and  gladness  fills  our  heart. 

Thou  art  a  child  of  Britain's  throne,  an  Empire  vast  and  free. 

We'll  fight  for  King,  and  native  land,  and  glorious  liberty! 

God  bless  our  land  I 

God  save  our  King ! 
Thou  God  of  battles,  we  Thy  praises  sing. 
Thou  God  of  battles,  we  Thy  praises  sing. 

O  Canada !  we  love  thy  mountains  high ; 

Thy  fields  so  vast,  that  reach  from  sky  to  sky ; 

Thy  beauteous  lakes  and  waterfalls;  thy  wondrous  majesty! 

We'll  fight  for  our  inheritance,  and  glorious  liberty ! 

God  bless  our  land ! 

God  save  our  King ! 
Thou  God  of  battles,  we  Thy  praises  sing. 
Thou  God  of  battles,  we  Thy  praises  sing. 

Lo  I  to  the  work  of  Empire  bend  thy  power, 

Thy  latent  forces,  wondrous,  vast,  supreme! 

Stand  staunch  for  Britain's  great  regime !  An  Empire  proud  are  we, 

Proud  of  our  King,  our  country's  flag,  and  glorious  liberty ! 

God  bless  our  land ! 

God  save  our  King ! 
Thou  God  of  battles,  we  Thy  praises  sing. 
Thou  God  of  battles,  we  Thy  praises  sing. 

From  Charlei  Wesley  McCrossan's    "Canadian  Heart  Songs." 


A    BELATED    ROSEBUD 


By   Emily   Newall    Blair 


WHEN  I  asked  Lucy  Frey  to  spend  the 
summer  with  me  in  Colorado,  I  made 
two  conditions.  "First,"  I  began  im- 
pressively, "you  must  agree  to  put  your- 
self, your  wardrobe,  and  your  mind  un- 
reservedly in  my  hands.  Second,  you 
are  to  forget  absolutely  that  you  ever 
saw  a  school-room,  much  less  taught  in 
one,  and  must  become  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  my  twenty-year-old  daughter, 
who  never  went  to  college  or  had  a  seri- 
ous thought  in  her  head.  Mind,"  I  con- 
tinued sternly,  "if  you  ever  mention 
your  work,  your  life,  or  display  that  in- 
tellect of  yours,  I'll  bring  you  right 
straight  home." 

"I  might  learn  to  conceal  my  scorned 
profession,  dear  Fairy  Godmother,  but 
Low  do  you  propose  to  metamorphose  a 
thirty-year-old  woman  into  a  twenty- 
year-old  debutante?  Unfortunately, 
years  and  physique  are  not  as  malleable 
as  conversation." 

I  held  up  my  finger  warningly. 
"There  you  go!  No  more  of  that  old- 
maid  philosophy,  Lucy." 

"But,  Cousin  Lydia,  I  am  thirty.  I 
am  an  old  maid.  How  can  even  you 
mitigate  those  calamities?" 

"Put  yourself  fearlessly  into  my 
hands,  Lucy,  and  be  thankful  you  are 
not  a  pale  blonde.  That  might  be  hope- 
less. Now,  you,  with  you  indiscrimin- 
ate fawn-colored  hair,  could  go  back  ten 
years  at  a  jump  if  you  just  changed  the 
searching  look  of  your  big  gray  eyes  in- 
to a  dreamy  one,  and  dropped  that  con- 
secrated-to-a-mighty -purpose  expression 
about  your  mouth." 

"And  how  am  I  to  effect  such  a 
change?" 

"By  obeying  instructions.  Agree  to 
do  as  I  advise,  and  I'll  promise  you  the 
most  exciting,  happy  summer  of  your 
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life.  Do  it  for  my  sake,  Lucy,"  I  urg- 
ed. "You  know  I  love  you,  and  I  have 
longed  for  a  grown-up  daughter  all  my 
life — just  such  a  daughter  as  you  would 
make  under  my  guiding  finger.  Be- 
sides, it  is  your  last  opportunity  to  pose 
as  a  girl,  if  you  get  the  Normal  position 
in  the  fall  that  you  have  applied  for." 

Finally  I  won  her  over,  the  dear  child 
consenting  wholly  for  my  sake,  though 
the  smile  of  anticipation  she  let  slip  con- 
vinced me  that  my  philanthropy  was 
well  planned. 

I've  known  Lucy  Frey  all  her  life. 
Her  mother  was  a  sort  of  cousin  of 
mine,  and  that  mother  took  Lucy's 
youth  in  her  two  selfish  hands  and 
squeezed  it  dry.  She  was"  an  invalid, 
and  Lucy  cared  for  her  with  an  intense 
devotion  that  showed  me  then  her  ca- 
pacity for  love  and  life.  This  lasted 
until  Lucy  was  twenty-five.  Then  her 
mother  mercifully  died,  but  self-efface- 
ment and  service  had  by  that  time  made 
Lucy  a  drab  little  body  garbed  in  gray 
and  tan  skirts  and  limp  shirtwaists  and 
wearing  her  hair  in  a  tight,  ugly  wisp. 
No  wonder  her  pupils  called  her  "Old 
Dobbins."  ! 

I  am  not  a  stupid  woman,  and  I  had 
studied  Lucy's  possibilities  carefully,  so 
when  I  had  arranged  her  soft  hair  in 
little  puffs  and  tantalizing  curls  and  put 
her  into  a  bright  blue,  short-skirted  suit 
with  touches  of  white  on  jacket  and  hat 
to  bring  out  the  clearness  of  her  skin, 
adding  low  brown  shoes  for  a  further 
suggestion  of  girlishness,  her  rejuven- 
ation was  well  begun.  But  it  was  only 
a  beginning.  She  rebelled  so  often  and 
so  strenuously  that  I  saw  I  must  change 
her  mental  state,  too.  I  decided  to  call 
her  Lucia.  I  told  her  that  Lucy  was  no 
longer  stylish,  but  my  real  reason  was 
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to  convey  to  her  subconscious  mind  a 
new  suggestion  under  the  altered  nom- 
enclature. I  didn't  want  to  use  the 
same  handle  her  mother  had  mopped 
her  around  with.  Lucia,  as  I  pronounc- 
ed it — the  soft,  Italian  accent—suggest- 
ed subtlety,  lightness,  and  grace,  while 
Lucy  was  final  and  harsh. 

Then  I  surrounded  her  with  an  atti- 
tude. I  simply  enveloped  her,  in  con- 
versation, in  look  and  manner,  with  my 
attitude  of  fond  mother  admiring  her 
gay,  foolish,  interesting  young  daught- 
er. It  is  attitudes  that  count.  A  wind- 
storm or  a  cloudburst  makes  lots  of 
racket,  but  it  is  the  insistent  sprinkle  of 
the  garden  hose  and  the  steady  rays  of 
sunlight  that  produce  flowers  out  of  tiny 
seeds. 

I  had  picked  out  a  fair-sized  summer 
hotel  in  the  mountains.  Somehow,  I 
think  the  mountains  make  one  feel 
younger  than  the  sea-shore.  Whether 
the  dry  air  kindles  one's  spirits,  giving 
the  fire  of  youth,  or  the  great  heights 
above  the  horizon  suggest  youth's  ideals, 
or  the  everlastingness  of  their  hoary  age 
makes  one  feel  correspondingly  young 
and  foolish  by  contrast,  I  can't  say.  But 
years  of  experience  have  taught  me  that 
people  are  younger  and  sillier  in  the 
mountains  than  at  the  shore. 

The  usual  crowd  was  there:  young 
married  women  devoted  to  bridge  and 
dress,  older  women  equally  devoted  to 
health  and  genealogy,  and  young  things 
reminding  one  of  the  over-oxygenated 
rabbits  in  physiology  experiments. 

Lucia  improved  at  once.  I  am  sure 
it  was  the  clothes.  Never  before  had  the 
child  realized  them,  and  actually  their 
touch  was  as  stimulating  as  an  elixir. 
Always  before  she  had  dressed  down  to 
her  serious  square  mouth.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  my  scheme,  her  lovely  eyes, 
which  always  gave  me  the  sense  of 
something  being  unrevealed,  became 
the  challenging,  focussing  point  of  one's 
attention,  and  when  one  finally  noticed 
her  mouth  he  had  an  uncertain  wonder 
as  to  which  controlled  her,  and  by  that 
very  uncertainty  was  attracted  and  held. 
Blue  and  pink  shades  and  dainty,  frilly, 
fairy  designs  accentuated  the  dreamy 


quality  of  her  eyes.  Even  her  tailored 
suits  and  waists  conveyed  in  touches  of 
embroidery  the  same  subtle  note.  And 
most  important  of  all,  her  frocks  ex- 
pressed youth,  innocent,  unformed,  in- 
definite youth. 

The  entertainment  the  resort  offered 
consisted  of  walks  in  the  direction  of  the 
mountains,  horseback  riding  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  plains,  and  hops  at  the 
various  hotels.  I  would  not  permit  Lu- 
cia to  play  bridge.  I  kept  her  on  the 
move.  And  oh,  I  was  most  particular 
about  where  she  went,  and  how.  I've  a 
knack  with  young  people.  They  like 
me  as  much  almost  as  I  like  them,  and 
in  a  few  days  I  was  the  most  popular 
chaperon  in  the  place. 

There  were  several  college  boys  and  a 
few  men.  One  of  the  boys  "took  up," 
as  the  phrase  goes,  with  Lucia.  He 
couldn't  have  been  a  day  over  twenty- 
two.  He  wore  baggy  trousers,  striped 
clothes,  neckties  and  socks  to  match, 
and  was  called  Tom.  I  certainly  had  a 
time  starting  them  off  together.  Lucia 
would  persist  in  treating  him  as  a  pupil. 

"Don't  you  think  you  ought  to " 

she  began  one  evening. 

"Oh,  Lucia,"  I  interrupted  her, 
"please  go  get  me  a  cape." 

Then  I  changed  my  mind  and  decid- 
ed that  I  wanted  a  jacket  and  went  up 
myself,  leaving  Tom  on  the  steps  wait- 
ing. 

When  I  joined  Lucia  I  sat  right  down 
in  our  room  and  told  her  a  few  things. 
*  "But  I  can't  act  as  if  I  loved  him!" 
she  cried,  horrified. 

"Of  course  not,  you  ninny,  but  you 
can  act  as  if  you  wanted  him  to  like 
you." 

"You  mean,  like  the  Craycroft  girl?" 

"Exactly.  You  couldn't  find  a  better 
model." 

It  was  awfully  hard  at  first.  Lucia 
would  begin  a  sentence,  look  at  me, 
flush,  and  end  it  entirely  differently 
from  her  first  intention. 

Overhearing  her:  "I  do  not  approve 

of "  I  appeared  by  her  side  in  tinu 

to  inspire:  " — of  crooked  neckties.    By 
their  ties  ye  shall  know  them,  is  my 
motto." 
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Again,  beginning  her  conversation: 
"I  wonder  if  they  have  three  kinds  of 
certificates  in  Colorado "  she  com- 
pleted with  the  startling  words:  "Mar- 
riage certificates,  I  mean — engagement, 
wedding,  and  divorce." 

This  soon  gave  her  a  reputation  for 
being  funny.  They  thought  she  did  it 
on  purpose,  and,  under  the  inspiration 
of  their  laughter  and  appreciation,  she 
began  to  do  it  on  purpose.  Pretty  soon 
it  had  become  her  style. 

In  the  beginning  she  insisted  on  my 
going  with  her.  She  was  afraid  to  go 
alone  with  Tom.  She  didn't  know  what 
to  talk  about.  And  no  wonder!  When- 
ever I  overheard  her.  she  was  talking 
about  his  ideals  and  his  future.  In  that 
way,  of  course,  she  was  young.  She  had 
never  gotten  past  that  stage  of  dealing 
in  futures. 

Then  suddenly  she  stopped  asking 
me  to  go  along.  It  was  about  the  same 
time  she  asked  to  borrow  my  bracelets. 
I  could  have  jumped  for  joy.  That  was 
her  first  desire  to  bedeclr  herself.  Pres- 
ently she  asked  if  I  thought  a  ribbon 
tied  around  her  curls  Madame  Le  Brun 
style  would  become  her.  I  was  almost 
as  surprised  as  at  the  first  blush  a  speech 
of  Tom's  had  brought  to  her  face. 

One  night  she  and  Tom  had  a  quar- 
rel, and  he  took  the  Cray  croft  girl  up 
to  the  Sunnyside  to  a  hop.  Lucia  had 
been  out  riding,  and  she  told  me  she  was 
too  tired  to  go.  A  new  arrival,  a  Profes- 
sor of  History  at  the  State  University, 
was  talking  to  me  on  the  veranda,  when 
Lucia  sauntered  up.  I  introduced  them, 
and  the  Professor  continued  his  conver- 
sation with  me  as  if  he  hardly  noticed 
her  at  all.  He  was  deep  in  his  theory 
when  Lucia  broke  in  eagerly : 

"Oh,  but  don't    you    think "  I 

sneezed  violently — "that  dancing  is 
more  fun  than  history?"  she  finished. 

The  poor  man  was  horrified,  and  I 
was  embarrassed.  Lucia  in  her  old  state 
would  have  enjoyed  him,  but  now  she 
laughed  freely  and  led  the  conversation 
clear  away  from  history.  He  couldn't 
help  himself,  and  Lucia  seemed  to  have 
concluded  that  if  she  could  not  talk 
about  history,  neither  should  he. 


We — the  Professor  and  I — had  been 
speaking  early  in  the  evening  of  a  com- 
mon friend  of  ours,  whose  career  had 
been  ruined  by  his  marriage  to  a  gay 
young  wife.  The  Professor  had  spoken 
with  strong  feeling  of  his  dislike  for 
young  girls,  flattering  me,  of  course,  by 
contrast.  But  Lucia,  utterly  oblivious, 
rattled  on  until,  slightly  provoked,  I  ex- 
cused myself  and  left  them  sitting  there. 

The  next  morning  she  told  me  that 
she  had  taken  him  up  to  the  Sunnyside 
to  the  dance  "just  to  pay  Tom  back."  I 
looked  at  her  in  perfect  amazement.  If 
you'll  believe  me,  the  dent  in  the  corn- 
er of  her  mouth  had  dissolved  into  a 
dimple,  her  gray  eyes  flashed,  and  the 
warfare  between  them  and  her  mouth 
was  absolutely  fascinating.  I  was  al- 
most unstrung  by  what  I  had  brought  to 
pass.  It  is  most  uncanny  to  see  a  rose 
go  back  to  budhood  again,  or  a  blasted 
bud  burst  into  perfect  bloom,  and  one  of 
these  things  had  happened. 

I  saw  that  the  time  had  come  for  me 
to  hold  hands  off,  so  I  sat  back  and  said 
nothing.  I  was  awfully  thankful  for 
that  dear  Professor.  He  quite  became 
my  stand-by,  and  it  was  queer,  too,  for 
Lucia  nearly  worried  him  to  death.  It 
was  distressing  to  me  when  I  knew  how 
he  felt  about  "silly  young  things,"  as 
he  called  them.  I  hinted  as  much  to 
Lucia,  but  she  only  retorted  that  I  must 
take  my  own  medicine,  and  proceeded 
as  before  to  take  the  patient  man  to 
dances,  to  drag  him  off  mountain  climb- 
ing, and  to  tease  him  about  his  riding. 
Plainly,  she  only  used  him  to  torment 
Tom,  and,  just  as  plainly,  the  dear  Pro- 
fessor squirmed. 

It  went  on  so  for  several  weeks,  Tom 
being  more  devoted,  the  Professor  more 
squirmy,  and  Lucia  more  pleased  with 
herself.  I  had  never  dreamed  of  such 
a  change  as  this.  She  not  only  looked 
young,  she  felt  young.  She  wasn't  pre- 
tending to  a  good  time,  she  was  having 
it — a  glorious,  inconsequential  good 
time.  I  was  frightfully  worried.  I've 
always  known  that  folk  have  to  climb 
Foot  Hill  at  some  period  or  other  of 
their  lives,  and  if  it  does  not  come  when 
they  are  young,  as  nature  intended  it, 
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they  are  likely  to  stumble  mighty  hard 
on  their  way  down  again.  I  had  to  ack- 
nowledge that  Lucia  appeared  to  be  a 
distractingly  sweet  young  girl.  Evident- 
ly Tom  found  her  so,  and  was  becoming 
seriously  involved.  I  couldn't  have 
Lucia  marrying  him,  and  yet  she  acted 
as  if  she  might  be  considering  it.  I 
thought  of  asking  the  Professor's  advice, 
and  then,  remembering  what  he 
thought  of  silly  girls,  decided  to  speak 
first  to  Lucia,  though  I  feared  that  this 
intoxicating  cup  of  admiration  had  so 
gone  to  her  head  that  she  would  not  list- 
en. It  was  really  quite  a  terrible  mix- 
up.  If  she  loved  Tom  or  if  he  loved 
her,  it  was  equally  unfortunate. 

The  night  I  came  to  this  decision  she 
was  at  a  dance  at  one  of  the  other  hotels, 
and  I  waited  up  to  speak  to  her,  lest  my 
courage  ooze  out  before  morning.  It 
was  one  o'clock  before  she  returned. 
She  wore  a  long,  cream-colored  cloak, 
and  a  motor-veil  wrapped  around  her 
head.  The  first  glimpse  I  caught  of  her 
face  showed  me  that  something  had 
happened.  Her  cheeks  were  red  and  an 
amazed  happiness  glistened  in  her  eyes. 

She  seated  herself  carefully  in  the  low 
chair,  and  then  for  awhile  she  seemed  to 
forget  that  I  was  there.  One  moment 
she  seemed  remote  and  colorless,  and 
the  next  she  glowed  with  life  and  emo- 
tion. 

"Lucia" — I  spoke  sharply  because  of 
the  fear  that  my  warning  would  be  too 
late — "tell  me  what  it  is." 

"He  loves  me,  Cousin  Lydia,"  she 
said  simply.  "He  loves  me — and  he 
told  me  so." 

"But  do  you  love  him?"  I  asked  in 
panic.  "The  question  is,  do  you  love 
him?" 

She  looked  at  me  proudly.  "Do  I 
love  him!"  she  repeated,  and  my  ques- 
tion was  fully,  fatally  answered. 

After  a  long  silence,  during  which  I 
prayed  for  the  power  to  help  her  put 
away  this  madness,  she  got  up  and  com- 
posedly the  old  Lucy  spoke:  "Of  course 
he  doesn't  know  my  age.  I  thought 
best  for  you  to  tell  him  that.  In  a  way, 
you  owe  us  that." 


"Me  tell  him?  Didn't  you?  Doesn't 
he  know?  Lucy  Frey,  for  pity's  sake, 
tell  me  what  you  did  say?"  I  shuddered 
as  I  pictured  myself  talking  common- 
sense  to  that  infatuated,  love-sick  youth. 
"He  says  that  he  hopes  to  win  you. 
You  are  such  friends.  He  meant  to  ask 
your  permission,  but  he  couldn't  wait. 
He  says  you  don't  approve  of  such  a 
difference  in  ages,  but  then  neither  did 
he,  before  he  met  me.  He  told  me  how 
he  had  fallen  in  love  with  me  against 
his  will,  but  now  he  knows  it  was  my 
youth  that  attracted  him.     He  is  only 

thirty-five,  and  love " 

"Thirty-five!  Lucy  Frey,  whom  are 
you  talking  about?    Who  is  in  love  with 

you?"  i   | 

"Why,  the  Professor,  of  course.  Who 
else  would  propose  to  me?"  she  demand- 
ed indignantly. 

Well,  I  certainly  had  been  a  fool ! 

"Now,  sit  down  again  and  tell  me  ex- 
actly about  it,  and  what  I  am  to  say, 
and  why?" 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  task  to  which  I 
arose  the  next  morning,  but  I  am  no 
coward,  and,  after  fortifying  myself 
with  a  headache  tablet,  I  went  to  meet 
the  Professor.  I  had  promised  Lucia 
to  tell  him  the  whole  truth  about  her 
age,  her  masquerade,  and  her  foolish- 
ness. Men  don't  like  to  be  fooled,  and  I 
was  very  doubtful  as  to  how  he  would 
take  it,  in  spite  of  Lucy's  faith.  I  was 
not  in  love,  and  she  was. 

The  Professor  was  waiting  for  me. 
His  manner  conveyed  the  impression 
that  he  had  been  waiting  since  the  be- 
ginning of  time  for  just  this  opportun- 

ity.  I 

I  suggested  that  we  walk  down  to  the 
spring,  as  we  would  have  no  privacy  on 
the  veranda.  He  put  his  case  fervently, 
but  with  dignity,  and  apologized  for 
not  having  spoken  to  me  before.  "But," 
he  finished,  "I  lost  my  head,  you  know 
— she  is  so  fascinating." 

Then  I  told  my  whole  story,  just  as  I 
have  told  it  here,  sparing  neither  one  of 
us.  He  tried  to  stop  me,  but  I  went 
ahead  as  steadily,  as  voluminously,  as 
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the  cataract  of  Lodore,  piling  fact  on 
fact,  and  ending  with:  "You  are  in  the 
unusual  position,  Professor,  of  falling 
in  love  with  one  lady  and  finding  her 
another." 

With  a  happy  smile  the  Professor 
handed  me  a  letter,  saying: 

"Read  that.  I  received  it  this  morn- 
ing before  you  came  downstairs." 

In  something  of  a  daze,  I  read  a  letter 
asking  him  to  report  on  the  availability 
of  one,  Miss  Lucy  Frey,  for  the  chair  of 


History  in  the  State  Normal,  and  en- 
closing her  application  and  photograph. 
The  letter  stated  that  she  was  summer- 
ing at  the  Springs. 

"Your  words  this  morning  have  kind- 
ly explained  this,"  he  said.  "It  is  true 
that  I  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
Lucia,  but  I  confess  that  I'm  awfully 
pleased  that  there  is  a  Lucy,  too.  I  hope 
I  may  marry  both." 

Without  another  word,  I  went  to  call 
Lucy. 


Forest  Ranger  estimating  timber  loss   by   fire   on    mountain   side. 
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TALE  EIGHT  :     In  which  is  featured 


THE  HANGING  OF  CULTUS  GEORGE 


By  Jack   London 


I. 

THE  way  led  steeply  up  through  deep, 
powdery  snow  that  was  unmarred  by 
sled-tracks  or  moccasin  impression. 
Smoke,  in  the  lead,  pressed  the  fragile 
crystals  down  under  his  fat,  short  snow- 
shoes.  The  task  required  lungs  and 
muscle,  and  he  flung  himself  into  it 
with  all  his  strength.  Behind,  on  the 
surface  he  packed,  strained  the  string  of 
six  dogs,  the  steam  jets  of  their  breath- 
ing attesting  their  labor  and  the  lowness 
of  the  temperature.  Between  the  wheel- 
dog  and  the  sled  toiled  Shorty,  his 
weight  divided  between  the  guiding  gee- 
pole  and  the  haul,  for  he,  too,  pulled 
with  the  dogs.  Every  half  hour  he  and 
Smoke  exchanged  places,  for  the  snow- 
shoe  work  was  even  more  arduous  than 
that  of  the  gee-pole. 

The  whole  outfit  was  fresh  and 
strong.  It  was  merely  hard  work  being 
efficiently  done — the  breaking  of  a  mid- 
winter trail  across  a  divide.  On  this 
severe  stretch,  ten  miles  a  day  they 
called  a  decent  stint.  They  kept  in  con- 
dition, but  each  night  crawled  well-tired 
into  their  sleeping  furs.  This  was  the<r 
sixth  day  out  from  the  lively  camp  of 
Mucluc  on  the  Yukon.  In  two  days, 
with  the  loaded  sled,  they  had  covered 
the  fifty  miles  of  packed  trail  up  Moose 
Creek.  Then  had  come  the  struggle 
with  the  four  feet  of  untouched  snow 
that  was  really  not  snow,  but  frost  crys- 
tals, so  lacking  in  cohesion  that  when 
kicked  it  flew  with  the  thin  hissing  of 


granulated  sugar.  In  three  days  they 
had  wallowed  thirty  miles  up  Minnow 
Creek  and  across  the  series  of  low  divides 
that  separate  the  several  creeks  flowing 
south  into  Siwash  River;  and  now  they 
were  breasting  the  big  divide,  past  the 
Bald  Buttes,  where  the  way  would  lead 
them  down  Porcupine  Creek  to  the 
middle  reaches  of  Milk  River.  Higher 
up  Milk  River,  it  was  fairly  rumored, 
were  deposits  of  copper.  And  this  was 
their  goal — a  hill  of  pure  copper,  half 
a  mile  to  the  right  and  up  the  first  creek 
after  Milk  River  issued  from  a  deep 
gorge  to  flow  across  a  heavily  timbered 
stretch  of  bottom.  They  would  know  it 
when  they  saw  it.  One-Eyed  McCarthy 
had  described  it  with  sharp  definiteness. 
It  was  impossible  to  miss  it — unless  Mc- 
Carthy had  lied. 

Smoke  was  in  the  lead,  and  the  smai! 
scattered  spruce  trees  were  becoming 
scarcer  and  smaller,  when  he  saw  one. 
dead  and  bone-dry,  that  stood  in  their 
path.  There  was  no  need  for  speech. 
His  glance  to  Shorty  was  acknowleged 
by  a  stentorian  "Whoa!"  The  dogs 
stood  in  the  traces  till  they  saw  Shorty 
begin  to  undo  the  sled-lashings  and 
Smoke  attack  the  dead  spruce  with  an 
axe ;  whereupon  the  animals  dropped  in 
the  snow  and  curled  into  balls,  the  bush 
of  each  tail  curved  to  cover  four  padded 
feet  and  an  ice-rimed  muzzle. 

The  men  worked  with  the  quickness 
of  long  practice.  Gold  pan,  coffee  pot 
and  cooking  pail  were  soon  thawing  the 
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heaped  frost  crystals  into  water.  Smoke 
extracted  a  stick  of  beans  from  the  sled. 
Already  cooked,  with  a  generous  admix- 
ture of  cubes  of  fat  pork  and  bacon,  the 
beans  had  been  frozen  into  this  portable 
immediacy.  He  chopped  off  chunks 
with  an  axe,  as  it  were  so  much  firewood, 
and  put  them  into  the  frying  pan  to 
thaw.  Solidly  frozen  sourdough  bis- 
cuits were  likewise  placed  to  thaw.  In 
twenty  minutes  from  the  time  they 
halted,  the  meal  was  ready  to  eat. 

"About  forty  below,"  Shorty  mum- 
bled through  a  mouthful  of  beans. 
"Hope  it  doesn't  get  colder  ...  or 
warmer  neither.  It's  just  right  for  trail- 
breaking." 

Smoke  did  not  answer.  His  own 
mouth  full  of  beans,  his  jaws  working, 
he  had  chanced  to  glance  at  the  lead- 
dog,  lying  half  a  dozen  feet  away.  That 
grey  and  frosty  wolf  was  gazing  at  him 
with  the  infinite  wistfulness  and  yearn- 
ing that  glimmers  and  hazes  so  often  in 
the  eyes  of  Northland  dogs.  Smoke 
knew  it  well,  but  never  got  over  the  un- 
fathomable wonder  of  it.  As  if  to  shake 
off  the  hypnotism,  he  sat  down  his  plate 
and  coffee  cup,  went  to  the  sled,  and  be- 
gan opening  the  dried-fish  sack. 

"Hey!"  Shorty  expostulated.  "What 
'r'  you  doin' !" 

"Breaking  all  law,  custom,  precedent, 
and  trail  usage,"  Smoke  replied.  "I'm 
going  to  feed  the  dogs  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  .  .  .  just  this  once.  They've 
worked  hard,  and  that  last  pull  to  the 
top  of  the  divide  is  before  them.  Be- 
sides, Bright  there  has  been  talking  to 
me,  telling  me  all  untellable  things  with 
those  eyes  of  his." 

Shorty  laughed  skeptically.  "Go  on 
an'  spoil  'em.  Pretty  soon  you'll  be 
manicurin'  their  nails.  I'd  recommend 
cold  cream  and  electric  massage — it's 
great  for  sled  dogs.  And  sometimes  a 
Turkish  bath  does  'em  fine." 

"I've  never  done  it  before,"  Smoke 


again.     But 
It's    just  a 


defended.     "And  I  won  t 
this  once  I'm  going    to. 
whim,  I  guess." 

"Oh,  if    it's    a    hunch,    go  to  it." 
Shorty's  tones  showed  how  immediately 


he  had  been  mollified.     "A  man's  al- 
ways got  to  follow  his  hunches." 

"It  isn't  a  hunch,  Shorty.  Bright 
just  sort  of  got  on  my  imagination  for 
a  couple  of  twists.  He  told  me  more  in 
one  minute  with  those  eyes  of  his  than 
I  could  read  in  the  books  in  a  thousand 
years.  His  eyes  were  a-crawl  with  the 
secrets  of  life.  They  were  just  squirm- 
ing and  wriggling  there.  The  trouble 
is  I  almost  got  them,  and  then  I  didn't. 
I'm  no  wiser  than  I  was  before,  but  I 
was  near  them.  I  can't  tell  you,  but 
that  dog's  eyes  were  just  spilling  over 
with  cues  to  what  life  is,  and  evolution, 
and  star-dust,  and  cosmic  sap,  and  all 
the  rest — everything." 

"Boiled  down  into  simple  American, 
you  got  a  hunch,"  Shorty  insisted. 

Smoke  finished  tossing  the  dried  sal- 
mon, one  to  each  dog,  and  shook  his 
head. 

"I  tell  you  yes,"  Shorty  argued. 
"Smoke,  it's  a  sure  hunch.  Some- 
thing's goin'  to  happen  before  the  day  is 
out.  You  see.  And  them  dried  fish'll 
have  a  bearin'." 

"You've  got  to  show  me,"  Smoke 
laughed. 

"No  I  ain't.  The  day'll  take  care  of 
itself  an'  show  you.  Now  listen  to  what 
I'm  tellin'  you.  I  got  a  hunch  myself 
out  of  your  hunch.  I'll  bet  eleven 
ounces  against  three  ornery  toothpicks 
I'm  right.  When  I  get  a  hunch  I  ain't 
a-scared  to  ride  it." 

"You  bet  the  toothpicks,  and  I'll  bet 
the  ounces,"  Smoke  returned. 

"Nope.  That'd  be  plain  robbery.  I 
win.  I  know  a  hunch  when  it  tickles 
me.  Before  the  day's  out  somethin'll 
happen,  an'  them  fish'll  have  a 
meanin'." 

"Hell,"  said  Smoke,  dismissing  the 
discussion  contemptuously. 

"An'  it  '11  be  hell,"  Shorty  came  back. 
"An'  I'll  take  three  more  toothpicks 
with  you  on  them  same  odds  that  it'll 
be  sure  enough  hell." 

"Done,"  said  Smoke. 

"I  win,"  Shorty  exulted.  "Chicken- 
feather  toothpicks  for  mine." 
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II. 

An  hour  later  they  cleared  the  di- 
vide, dipped  down  past  the  Bald  Buttes 
through  a  sharp  elbow-canyon,  and 
took  the  steep  open  slope  that  dropped 
into  Porcupine  Creek.  Shorty,  in  the 
lead,  stopped  abruptly,  and  Smoke 
whoa'd  the  dogs.  Beneath  them,  com- 
ing up,  was  a  procession  of  humans, 
scattered  and  draggled,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long. 

"They  move  like  it  was  a  funeral," 
Shorty  noted. 

"They've  no  dogs,"  said  Smoke. 

"Yep;  there's  a  couple  of  men  pullin' 
on  a  sled." 

"See  that  fellow  fall  down?  There's 
something  the  matter,  Shorty,  and 
there  must  be  two  hundred  of  them." 

"Look  at  'm  stagger  as  if  they  were 
soused.     There  goes  another." 

"It's  a  whole  tribe.  There  are  chil- 
dren there." 

"Smoke,  I  win,"  Shorty  proclaimed. 
"A  hunch  is  a  hunch,  an'  you  can't 
beat  it.  There  she  comes.  Look  at 
her! — surgin'  up  like  a  lot  of  corpses." 

The  mass  of  Indians,  at  sight  of  the 
two  men,  had  raised  a  weird  cry  of  joy 
and  accelerated  its  pace. 

"They're  sure  tolerable  woozy,"  com- 
mented Shorty.  "See  'm  falin'  down 
in  lumps  and  bunches?" 

"Look  at  the  face  of  that  first  one," 
Smoke  said.  "It's  starvation — that's 
what's  the  matter  with  them.  They've 
eaten  their  dogs." 

"What'll  we  do?    Run  for  it!" 

"And  leave  the  sled  and  dogs?" 
Smoke  demanded  reproachfully. 

"They'll  sure  eat  us  if  we  don't. 
They  look  hungry  enough  for  it — 
Hello,  old  skeesiks.  What's  wrong 
with  you?  Don't  look  at  that  dog  that 
way.    No  cookin'  pot  for  him — sawe?" 

The  fore-runners  were  arriving  and 
crowding  about  them,  moaning  and 
plainting  in  an  unfamiliar  jargon.  To 
Smoke  the  picture  was  grotesque  and 
horrible.  It  was  famine  unmistakable. 
Their  faces,  hollow-cheeked  and  skin- 
stretched,  were  so  many  death's  heads. 
More  and  more  arrived  and  crowded 


about,  until  Smoke  and  Shorty  were 
hemmed  in  by  the  wild  crew.  Their 
ragged  garments  of  skin  and  fur  were 
cut  and  slashed  away,  and  Smoke  knew 
the  reason  for  it  when  he  saw  a 
weazened  child  on  a  squaw's  back  that 
sucked  and  chewed  a  strip  of  filthy  fur. 
Another  child  he  observed  steadily  mas- 
ticating a  leather  thong. 

"Keep  .  off  there! — keep  back!" 
Shorty  yelled,  falling  back  on  English, 
after  futile  attempts  with  the  little  In- 
dian he  did  know. 

Bucks  and  squaws  and  children  tot- 
tered and  swayed  on  shaking  legs  and 
continued  to  urge  in,  their  mad  eyes 
swimming  with  weakness  and  burning 
with  ravenous  desire.  A  woman,  moan- 
ing, staggered  past  Shorty  and  fell  with 
spread  and  grasping  arms  on  the  sled. 
An  old  man  followed  her,  panting  and 
gasping,  with  trembling  hands  striving 
to  cast  off  the  sled  lashings  and  get  at 
the  grub-sacks  beneath.  A  young  man, 
with  a  naked  knife,  tried  to  rush  in, 
but  was  flung  back  by  Smoke.  The 
whole  mass  pressed  in  upon  them,  and 
the  fight  was  on. 

At  first  Smoke  and  Shorty  shoved 
and  thrust  and  threw  back.  Then  they 
used  the  butt  of  the  dog  whip  and  their 
fists  on  the  food-mad  crowd.  And  all 
this  against  a  background  of  moaning 
and  wailing  women  and  children. 
Here  and  there,  in  a  dozen  places,  the 
sled-lashings  were  cut.  Men  crawled  in 
on  their  bellies,  regardless  of  a  rain  of 
kicks  and  blows,  and  tried  to  drag  out 
the  grub.  These  had  to  be  picked  up 
bodily  and  flung  back.  And  such  was 
their  weakness  that  they  fell  continu- 
ally under  the  slightest  pressures  or 
shoves.  Yet  they  made  no  attempt  to 
injure  the  two  men  who  defended  the 
sled. 

"Just  a-honin'  for  grub,  just  a- 
honin',"  was  Shorty's  war  chant  as  he 
fought. — "Take  that,  you  swiveled-eyed 
scarecrow! — Ah!  would  you!  Down 
you  go! — A-honin',  a-honin'. — Drop 
that!  There!  How'd  you  like  it,  eh? 
Straight  on  the  snoot  for  you,  old  socks, 
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and  there's  another  for  you,  my  buck! 
— Just  a-honin,'  just  a-honin'." 

It  was  the  utter  weakness  of  the  In- 
dians that  saved  Smoke  and  Shorty 
from  being  overborne.    In  five  minutes 


and  that  brought  the  slaver  to  their 
lips.  And  behind  it  all  arose  the  wail- 
ing of  the  women  and  children. 

"Shut  up!— Oh,  shut    up!"    Shorty 
yelled,    thrusting   his  fingers  into   his 


"Then  they  used  the  butt  of  their  dog  whip  and  their  fists  on  the  food-mad  crowd. " 


the  wall  of  up-standing,  on-struggling 
Indians  had  been  changed  to  heaps  of 
fallen  ones  that  moaned  and  gibbered 
in  the  snow,  and  cried  and  sniveled  as 
their  staring,  swimming  eyes  focused 
on  the  grub  that  meant  life  to  them 


ears  and  breathing  heavily  from  his  ex- 
ertions.— "Ah,  you  would,  would  you!" 
was  his  cry,  as  he  plunged  forward  and 
kicked  a  knife  from  the  hand  of  a  man, 
who,  bellying  through  the  snow,  was 
trying  to  stab  the  lead-dog  in  the  throat. 
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"This  is  terrible,"  Smoke  muttered. 

"I'm  all  net  up,"  Shorty  replied,  re- 
turning from  the  rescue  of  Bright. 
"I'm  real  sweaty.  An'  now  what'r'  we 
goin'  to  do  with  this  ambulance  outfit?" 

Smoke  shook  his  head,  and  then  the 
problem  was  solved  for  him.  An  In- 
dian crawled  forward,  his  one  eye  fixed 
on  Smoke  instead  of  on  the  sled,  and 
in  it  Smoke  could  see  the  struggle  of 
sanity  to  assert  itself.  Shorty  remem- 
bered having  punched  the  other  eye, 
which  was  already  swollen  shut.  The 
Indian  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  and 
spoke. 

"Me  Carluk.  Me  good  Siwash.  Me 
savve  Boston  men  plenty.  Me  plenty 
hungry.  All  people  plenty  hungry.  All 
people  no  sawe  Boston  men.  Me  savve. 
Me  eat  grub  now.  All  people  eat  grub 
now.  We  buy  'm  grub.  Got  'm  plenty 
gold.  No  got  'm  grub.  Summer,  sal- 
mon no  come  Milk  River.  Winter,  cari- 
bou no  come.  No  grub.  Me  make  'm 
talk  all  people.  Me  tell  'm  plenty  Bos- 
ton man  come  Yukon.  Boston  man 
have  plenty  grub.  Boston  man  like  'm 
gold.  We  take  'm  gold,  go  Yukon, 
Boston  man  give  'm  grub.  Plenty 
gold.  Me  sawe  Boston  man  like  'm 
gold. 

He  began  fumbling  with  wasted  fin- 
gers at  the  drawstrings  of  a  pouch  he 
took  from  his  belt. 

"Too  much  make  'm  noise,"  Shorty 
broke  in  distractedly.  "You  tell  'm 
squaw,  you  tell  'm  papoose,  shut  'm  up 
mouth." 

Carluk  turned  and  addressed  the 
wailing  women.  Other  bucks,  listen- 
ing, raised  their  voices  authoritatively, 
and  slowly  the  squaws  stilled,  and 
stilled  the  children  near  to  them. 

Carluk  paused  from  fumbling  the 
draw-string  and  held  up  his  fingers 
many  times. 

"Him  people  make  'm  die,"  he  said. 

And  Smoke,  following  the  count, 
knew  that  seventy-five  of  the  tribe  had 
starved  to  death. 

"Me  buy  'm  grub,"  Carluk  said,  as 
he  got  the  pouch  and  drew  out  a  large 
chunk  of  heavy  metal.     Others  were 


following  his  example,  and  on  every 
side  appeared  similar  chunks.  Shorty 
stared. 

"Great  Jeminey !"  he  cried.  "Copper ! 
Raw,  red  copper;  An'  they  think  it's 
gold!'; 

"Him  gold,"  Carluk  assured  them 
confidently,  his  quick  comprehension 
having  caught  the  gist  of  Shorty's  ex- 
clamation. 

"And  the  poor  devils  banked  every- 
thing on  it,"  Smoke  muttered.  "Look 
at  it.  That  chunk  there  weighs  forty 
pounds.  They've  got  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  it,  and  they've  carried  it 
when  they  didn't  have  strength  enough 
to  drag  themselves.  Look  here,  Shorty. 
We've  got  to  feed  them." 

"Huh !  Sounds  easy.  But  how  about 
statistics?  You  an'  me  has  a  month's 
grub,  which  is  six  meals  times  thirty, 
which  is  one  hundred  an'  eighty  meals. 
Here's  two  hundred  Indians,  with  real, 
full-grown  appetites.  How  can  we  give 
'm  one  meal  even  I" 

"There's  the  dog  grub,"  Smoke  ans- 
wered. "A  couple  of  hundred  pounds 
of  dried  salmon  ought  to  help  out. 
We've  got  to  do  it.  They've  pinned 
their  faith  on  the  white  man,  you 
know." 

"Sure,  an'  we  can't  throw  'm  down," 
Shorty  agreed.  "An'  we  got  two  nasty 
jobs  cut  out  for  us,  each  just  about 
twic't  as  nasty  as  the  other.  One  of  us 
has  got  to  make  a  run  of  it  to  Mucluc 
an'  raise  a  relief.  The  other  has  to  say 
here  an'  run  the  hospital  an'  most  like- 
ly be  eaten.  Don't  let  it  slip  your 
noodle  that  we've  been  six  days  gettin' 
here;  an'  travelin'  hard,  an'  all  played 
out,  it  can't  be  made  back  in  less  'n 
three  days." 

For  a  minute  Smoke  pondered  the 
miles  of  the  way  they  had  come,  vision- 
ing  the  miles  in  terms  of  time  measured 
by  his  capacity  for  exertion. 

"I  can  get  there  to-morrow  night," 
he  announced. 

"All  right,"  Shorty  asquiesced  cheer- 
fully.   "An'  I'll  stay  an'  be  eaten." 

"But  I'm  going  to  take  one  fish  each 
for  the  dogs,"  Smoke  explained,  "and 
one  meal  for  myself." 
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"An'  you'll  sure  need  it  if  you  make 
Mucluc  to-morrow  night." 

Smoke,  through  the  medium  of  Car- 
luk,  stated  the  programme. 

"Make  fires,  long  fires,  plenty  fires," 
he  concluded.  "Plenty  Boston  man 
stop  Mucluc.  Boston  Man  much  good. 
Boston  man  plenty  grub.  Five  sleeps 
I  come  back  plenty  grub.  This  man, 
his  name  Shorty,  very  good  friend  of 
mine.  He  stop  here.  He  big  boss — 
sawe? 

Carluk  nodded  and  interpreted. 

"All  grup  stop  here.  Shorty,  he  give 
'm  grub.     He  boss — sawe?" 

Carluk  interpreted,  and  nods  and 
gutteral  cries  of  agreement  proceeded 
from  the  men. 

Smoke  remained  and  managed  until 
the  full  swing  of  the  arrangement  was 
under  way.  Those  who  were  able, 
crawled  or  staggered  in  the  collecting 
of  firewood.  Long,  Indian  fires  were 
built  that  accommodated  all.  Shorty, 
aided  by  a  dozen  assistants,  with  a  short 
club  handy  for  the  rapping  of  hungry 
knuckles,  plunged  into  the  cooking. 
The  women  devoted  themselves  to 
thawing  snow  in  every  utensil  that 
could  be  mustered.  First,  a  tiny  piece 
of  bacon  was  distributed  all  around, 
and,  next,  a  spoonful  of  sugar  to  cloy 
the  edge  of  their  razor  appetites.  Soon, 
on  a  circle  of  fires  drawn  about  Shorty, 
many  pots  of  beans  were  boiling,  and 
he,  with  a  wrathful  eye  for  what  he 
called  the  renigere,  was  frying  and  ap- 
portioning the  thinnest  of  flapjacks. 

"Me  for  the  big  cookin',"  was  his 
farewell  to  Smoke.  "You  just  keep 
a-hikin'.  Trot  all  the  way  there  an' 
run  all  the  way  back.  It'll  take  you 
to-day  an'  to-morrow  to  get  there,  and 
you  can't  be  back  inside  three  days 
more.  To-morrow  they'll  eat  the  last 
of  the  dog  fish,  an'  then  there'll  be 
nary  scrap  for  three  days.  You  gotta 
keep  a-comin',  Smoke.  You  gotta  keep 
a-comin'." 

III. 

Though  the  sled  was  light,  loaded 
only  with  six  dried  salmon,  a  couple  of 


pounds  of  frozen  beans  and  bacon,  and 
a  sleeping  robe,  Smoke  could  not  make 
speed.  Instead  of  riding  the  sled  and 
running  the  dogs,  he  was  compelled  to 
plod  at  the  gee-pole.  Also,  a  day  of 
work  had  already  been  done,  and  the 
freshness  and  spring  had  gone  out  of 
the  dogs  and  himself.  The  long  Arctic 
twilight  was  on  when  he  cleared  the 
divide  and  left  the  Bald  Buttes  behind. 

Down  the  slope  better  time  was  ac- 
complished, and  often  he  was  able  to 
spring  on  the  sled  for  short  intervals 
and  get  an  exhausting  six-mile  clip  out 
of  the  animals.  Darkness  caught  him 
and  fooled  him  in  a  wide-valleyed, 
nameless  creek.  Here  the  creek  wan- 
dered in  broad  horseshoe  curves 
through  the  flats,  and  here,  to  save 
time,  he  began  shortcutting  the  flats  in- 
stead of  keeping  to  the  creek  bed.  And 
black  dark  found  him  back  on  the 
creek-bed  feeling  for  the  trail.  After 
an  hour  of  futile  searching,  too  wise  to 
go  farther  astray  he  built  a  fire,  fed 
each  dog  a  half  fish,  and  divided  his 
own  ration  in  half.  Rolled  in  his  robe, 
ere  quick  sleep  came  he  had  solved  the 
problem.  The  last  big  flat  he  had 
shortcutted  was  the  one  that  occurred 
at  the  forks  of  the  creek.  He  had 
missed  the  trail  by  a  mile.  He  was 
now  on  the  main  stream  and  below 
where  his  and  Shorty's  trail  crossed  the 
valley  and  climbed  through  a  small 
feeder  to  the  low  divide  on  the  other 
side. 

At  the  first  hint  of  daylight  he  got 
under  way,  breakfastless,  and  wal- 
lowed a  mile  upstream  to  pick  up  the 
trail.  And  breakfastless,  man  and 
dogs,  without  a  halt,  for  eight  hours 
held  back  transversely  across  the  series 
of  small  creeks  and  low  divides  and 
down  Minnow  Creek.  By  four  in  the 
afternoon,  with  darkness  fast-set  about 
him,  he  emerged  on  the  hard-packed, 
running  trail  of  Moose  Creek.  Fifty 
miles  of  it  would  end  the  journey.  He 
called  a  rest,  built  a  fire,  threw  each  dog 
its  half-salmon,  and  thawed  and  ate  his 
pound  of  beans.  Then  he  sprang  on 
the  sled,  yelled  "Mush!"  and  the  dogs 
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went  out  strongly  against  their  breast- 
bands. 

"Hit  her  up,  you  huskies!"  he  cried. 
"Mush  on!  Hit  her  up  for  grub!  And 
no  grub  short  of  Mucluc !  Dig  in,  you 
wolves !     Dig  in  I" 

IV. 

Midnight  had  gone  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  Annie  Mine.  The  main 
room  was  comfortably  crowded,  while 
roaring  stoves,  combined  with  lack  of 
ventilation,  kept  the  big  room  unsani- 
larily  warm.  The  click  of  chips  and 
I  lie  boisterous  play  at  the  craps  table 
furnished  a  monotonous  background  of 
sound  to  the  equally  monotonoua 
rumble  of  men's  voices  where  they  sat 
and  stood  about  and  talked  in  groups 
and  twos  and  threes.  The  gold-weigh- 
ers were  busy  at  their  scales,  for  dust 
was  the  circulating  medium,  and  even 
a  dollar  drink  of  whiskey  at  the  bar  had 
to  be  paid  to  the  weighers. 

The  walls  of  the  room  were  of  tiered 
logs,  the  bark  still  on,  and  the  chinking 
between  the  logs,  plainly  visible,  was 
Arctic  moss.  Through  the  open  door 
that  led  to  the  dance  room  came  the 
rollicking  strains  of  a  Virginia  reel, 
played  by  a  piano  and  a  fiddle.  The 
drawing  of  Chinese  lottery  had  just 
taken  place,  and  the  luckiest  player, 
having  cashed  at  the  scales,  was  drink- 
ing up  his  winnings  with  half  a  dozen 
cronies.  The  faro  and  roulette  tables 
were  busy  and  quiet.  The  draw  poker 
and  stud  poker  tables,  each  with  its 
circle  of  onlookers,  were  equally  quiet. 
At  another  table,  a  serious,  concentrated 
game  of  Black  Jack  was  on.  Only 
from  the  craps  table  came  noise  as  the 
man  who  played  rolled  the  dice  full 
sweep  down  the  green  amphitheatre  of 
a  table  in  pursuit  of  his  elusive  and 
long-delayed  point.  Ever  he  cried: 
"Oh!  you  Joe  Cotton!  Come  a  four! 
Come  a  Joe!  Little  Joe!  Bring  home 
the  bacon,  Joe!    Joe,  you  Joe,  you!" 

Cultus  George,  a  big,  strapping  Circle 
City  Indian,  leaned  distantly  and 
dourly  against  the  log  wall.     He  was  a 


civilized  Indian,  if  living  like  a  white 
man  connoted  civilization;  and  he  was 
sorely  offended,  though  the  offense  was 
of  long  standing.  For  years  he  had 
done  a  white  man's  work,  had 
done  it  alongside  of  white  men,  and 
often  had  done  it  better  than  they  did. 
He  wore  the  same  pants  they  wore,  the 
same  hearty  woolens  and  heavy  shirts. 
He  sported  as  good  a  watch  as  the\, 
parted  his  short  hair  on  the  side,  and 
ate  the  same  food — bacon,  beans  and 
(lour;  and  yet  he  was  denied  their 
greatest  diversion  and  reward,  namely, 
whiskey.  Cultus  George  was  a  money- 
earner.  He  had  staked  claims,  and 
bought  and  sold  claims.  He  had  been 
grubstaked,  and  he  had  accorded  grub- 
stakes. Just  now  he  was  a  dog-musher 
and  freighter,  charging  twenty-eight 
cents  a  pound  for  the  winter  haul  from 
Sixty  Mile  to  Mucluc — and  for  bacon 
thirty-three  cents,  as  was  the  custom. 
His  poke  was  fat  with  dust.  He  had 
the  price  of  many  drinks.  Yet  no  bar- 
keeper would  serve  him.  Whiskey,  the 
hottest,  swiftest,  completest  gratifier  of 
civilization,  was  not  for  him.  Only  by 
subterranean  and  cowardly  and  expen- 
sive ways  could  he  get  a  drink.  And 
he  resented  this  invidious  distinction, 
as  he  had  resented  it  for  years,  deeply. 
And  he  was  especially  thirsty  and  re- 
sentful this  night,  while  the  white  men 
he  had  so  sedulously  emulated  he  hated 
more  bitterly  than  ever  before.  The 
white  men  would  graciously  permit 
him  to  lose  his  gold  across  their  gaming 
tables.  But  neither  for  love  nor  money 
could  be  obtain  a  drink  across  their 
bars.  Wherefore  he  was  very  sober, 
and  very  logical,  and  logically  sullen. 

The  Virginan  reel  in  the  dance  room 
wound  to  a  wild  close  that  interfered 
not  with  the  three  camp  drunkards  who 
snored  under  the  piano.  "All  couples 
promenade  to  the  bar ;"  was  the  caller's 
last  cry  as  the  music  stopped.  And 
the  couples  were  so  promenading 
through  the  wide  doorway  into  the 
main  room — the  men  in  furs  and  moc- 
casins, the  women  in  soft  fluffy  dresses, 
silk  stockings  and  dancing  slippers — 
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when  the  double  storm-doors  were 
thrust  open  and  Smoke  Bellew  stag- 
gered wearily  in. 

Eyes  centered  on  him  and  silence  be- 
gan to  fall.  He  tried  to  speak.  Pulled 
off  his  mittens  (which  fell  dangling 
from  their  cords),  and  clawed  at  the 
frozen  moisture  of  his  breath  which  had 
formed  in  fifty  miles  of  running.  He 
halted  irresolutely,  then  went  over  and 
leaned  his  elbow  on  the  end  of  the  bar. 

Only  the  man  at  the  craps  table  with- 
out turning  his  head,  continuing  to  roll 
the  dice  and  to  cry:  "Oh!  you  Joel 
Come  on  you  Joe !"  The  gamekeeper's 
gaze,  fixed  on  Smoke,  caught  the  play- 
er's attention,  and  he,  too,  with  sus- 
pended dice,  turned  and  looked. 

"What's  up,  Smoke?"  Matson,  the 
owner  of  the  Annie  Mine,  demanded. 

With  a  last  effort,  Smoke  clawed  his 
mouth  free. 

"I  got  some  dogs  out  there — dead 
beat,"  he  said  huskily.  "Somebody  go 
and  take  care  of  them,  and  I'll  tell  you 
w,hat's  the  matter." 

In  a  dozen  brief  sentences,  he  out- 
lined the  situation.  The  craps  player, 
his  money  still  lying  on  the  table  and 
his  slippery  Joe  Cotton  still  uncaptured, 
had  come  over  to  Smoke,  and  was  now 
the  first  to  speak. 

"We  gotta  do  something.  That's 
straight.  But  what?  You've  had  time 
to  think.  What's  your  plan?  Spit  it 
out." 

"Sure"  Smoke  assented.  "Here's 
what  I've  been  thinking.  We've  got  to 
hustle  light  sleds  on  the  jump.  Say  a 
hundred  pounds  of  grub  on  each  sled. 
The  driver's  outfit  and  dog-grub  will 
fetch  it  up  fifty  more.  But  they  can 
make  time.  Say  we  start  five  of  these 
sleds  pronto — best  running  teams,  best 
mushers  and  trail-eaters.  On  the  soft 
trail  the  sleds  can  take  the  lead  turn 
about.  They've  got  to  start  at  once.  At 
the  best,  by  the  time  they  can  get  there, 
all  these  Indians  won't  have  had  a  scrap 
to  eat  for  three  days.  And  then,  as  soon 
as  we've  got  those  sleds  off  we'll  have  to 
follow  up  with  heavy  sleds.  Figure  it 
out  myself.    Two  pounds  a  day  is  the 


very  least  we  can  decently  keep  those 
Indians  traveling  on.  That's  four  hun- 
dred pounds  a  day,  and,  with  the  old 
people  and  the  children,  five  days  is  the 
quickest  time  we  can  bring  them  into 
Mucluc.  Now,  what  are  you  going  to 
do?" 

"Take  up  a  collection  to  buy  all  the 
grub,"  said  the  craps  player. 

"I'll  stand  for  the  grub—"  Smoke 
began  impatiently. 

"Nope,"  the  other  interrupted.  "This 
ain't  your  treat.  We're  all  in.  Fetch 
a  wash-basin  somebody.  It  won't  take 
a  minute.    An'  here's  a  starter." 

He  pulled  a  heavy  gold  sack  from 
his  pocket,  untied  the  mouth,  and 
poured  a  stream  of  coarse  dust  and 
nuggets  into  the  basin.  A  man  beside 
him  caught  his  hand  up  with  a  jerk 
and  an  oath,  elevating  the  mouth  of  the 
sack  so  as  to  stop  the  run  of  the  dust. 
To  a  casual  eye,  six  or  eight  ounces  had 
already  run  into  the  basin. 

"Don't  be  a  hawg,"  cried  the  second 
man.  "You  ain't  the  only  one  with  a 
poke.    Gimme  a  chance  at  it." 

"Huh!"  sneered  the  craps  player. 
"You'd  think  it  was  a  stampede,  you're 
so  gosh  danged  eager  about  it." 

Men  crowded  and  jostled  for  the  op- 
portunity to  contribute,  and  when  they 
were  satisfied,  Smoke  hefted  the  heavy 
basin  with  both  hands  and  grinned. 

"It  will  keep  the  whole  tribe  in  grub 
for  the  rest  of  the  winter,"  he  said. 
"Now  for  the  dogs.  Five  light  teams 
that  have  some  run  in  them." 

A  dozen  teams  were  volunteered,  and 
the  camp,  as  a  committee  of  the  whole, 
bickered  and  debated,  accepted  and  re- 
jected. 

"Huh!  Your  dray  horses!"  Long 
Bill  Haskell  was  told. 

"They  can  pull,"  he  bristled  with 
hurt  pride. 

"They  sure  can,"  he  was  assured. 
"But  they  can't  make  time  for  sour 
apples.  They've  got  theirs  cut  out  for 
them  bringing  up  the  heavy  loads." 

As  fast  as  a  team  was  selected,  its 
owner,  with  half  a  dozen  aides,  departed 
to  harness  up  and  get  ready. 
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One  team  was  rejected  because  it  had 
come  in  tired  that  afternoon.  One 
owner  contributed  his  team,  but  apolo- 
getically exposed  a  bandaged  ankle  that 
prevented  him  driving  it.  This  team 
Smoke  took,  over-riding  the  objection 
of  the  crowd  that  he  was  played  out. 

Long  Bill  Haskell  pointed  out  that 
while  Fat  Olsen's  team  was  a  cracker- 
jack,  Fat  Olsen  himself  was  an  ele- 
phant. Fat  Olsen's  two  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  of  heartiness  was  indig- 
nant. Tears  of  anger  came  into  his 
eyes,  and  his  Teutonic  explosions  could 
not  be  stopped  until  he  was  given  a 
place  in  the  heavy  division,  the  craps 
player  jumping  at  the  chance  to  take 
out  Olsen's  light  team. 

Five  teams  were  accepted  and  were 
being  harnessed  and  loaded,  but  only 
four  drivers  had  satisfied  the  committee 
of  the  whole. 

"There's  Cultus  George,"  someone 
cried.  "He's  a  trail-eater,  and  he's 
fresh  and  rested. 

All  eyes  turned  upon  the  Indian. 
But  his  face  was  expressionless,  and  he 
said  nothing. 

"You'll  take  a  team,"  Smoke  said  to 
him. 

Still  the  big  Indian  made  no  answer. 
As  with  an  electric  thrill,  it  ran  through 
all  of  them  that  something  untoward 
was  impending.  A  restless  shifting  of 
the  group  took  place,  forming  a  circle 
in  which  Smoke  and  Cultus  George 
faced  each  other.  And  Smoke  realized 
that  by  common  consent  he  had  been 
made  the  representative  of  his  fellows 
in  what  was  taking  place — in  what  was 
to  take  place.  Also,  he  was  angered. 
It  was  beyond  him  that  any  human 
creature,  a  witness  to  the  scramble  of 
volunteers,  should  hang  back.  For 
another  thing,  in  what  followed, 
Smoke  did  not  have  Cultus  George's 
point  of  view — did  not  dream  that  the 
Indian  held  back  for  any  reason  save 
the  selfish,  mercenary  one. 

"Of  course,  you  will  take  a  team," 
Smoke  said. 

"How  much?"  Cultus  George  asked. 

A   snarl,   spontaneous   and   general, 


grated  in  the  throats  and  twisted  the 
mouths  of  the  miners.  At  the  same 
moment,  with  clenched  fists  or  fingers 
crooked  to  grip,  they  pressed  in  on  the 
offender.  -j 

"Wait  a  bit,  boys,"  Smoke  cried. 
"Maybe  he  doesn't  understand.  Let  me 
explain  to  him.  Look  here,  George. 
Don't  you  see,  nobody  is  charging  any- 
thing. They're  giving  everything  to 
save  two  hundred  Indians  from  starv- 
ing to  death." 

He  paused,  to  let  it  sink  home. 

"How  much?"  said  Cultus  George. 

"Wait,  you  fellows!  —  Now,  listen, 
George.  We  don't  want  you  to  make 
any  mistake.  These  starving  people 
are  your  kind  of  people.  They're  an- 
other tribe,  but  they're  Indians  just  the 
same.  Now,  you've  seen  what  the  white 
men  are  doing — coughing  up  their 
dust,  giving  their  dogs  and  sleds,  fall- 
ing over  one  another  to  hit  the  trail. 
Only  the  best  men  can  go  with  the  first 
sleds.  Look  at  Fat  Olsen,  there.  He 
was  ready  to  fight  because  they 
wouldn't  let  him  go.  You  ought  to  be 
mighty  proud  because  all  men  think 
you  are  a  number  one  musher.  It  isn't 
a  case  of  how  much,  but  how  quick." 

"How  much?"  said  Cultus  George. 

"Kill  him!"— "Bust  his  head!"— 
"Tar  and  feathers !"  were  several  of  the 
cries  in  the  wild  medley  that  went  up, 
the  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  good  fel- 
lowship changed  to  brute  savagery  on 
the  instant. 

In  the  storm  centre  Cultus  George 
stood  imperturbable,  while  Smoke 
thrust  back  the  fiercest  and  shouted: 

"Wait!  who's  running  this?"  The 
clamor  died  away.  "Fetch  a  rope,"  he 
added  quietly. 

Cultus  George  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, his  face  twisting  tensely  in  a  sul- 
len and  incredulous  grin.  He  knew 
this  white  man  breed.  He  had  toiled 
on  trail  with  it  and  eaten  its  flour  and 
bacon  and  beans,  too,  long  not  to  know 
it.  It  was  a  law-abiding  breed.  He 
knew  that  thoroughly.  It  always 
punished  the  man  who  broke  the  law. 
But  he  had  broken   no  law.    He  kneAv 
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its  law.  He  had  lived  up  to  it.  He 
had  neither  murdered,  stolen,  nor  lied. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  white  man's 
law  against  charging  a  price  and  driv- 
ing a  bargain.  They  all  charged  a 
Erice  and  drove 
argains.  He  was 
doing  nothing 
more  than  that, 
and  it  was  the 
thing  they  had 
taught  him.  Re- 
sides, if  he  wasn't 
good  enough  to 
drink  with  them, 
then  he  was  not 
good  enough  to  be 
charitable  with 
them,  nor  to  join 
them  in  any  other 
of  their  foolish  di- 
versions. 

Neither  Smoke 
nor  any  man  there 
glimpsed  what  lay 
in  Cultus  George's 
brain,  behind  his 
attitude  and 
prompting  his  at- 
titude. Though 
they  did  not  know 
it,  they  were  as  be- 
clouded in  the 
matter  of  mutual 
understanding.  To 
them,  he  was  a  sel- 
fish brute;  to  him, 
they  were  selfish 
brutes. 

When  the  rope 
was  brought,  Long 
Bill  Haskell,  Fat 
Olsen  and  the  crap 
player,  with  much 
awkwardness  and 
angry  haste,  got 
the  slip  -  noose 
around  the  Indi- 
an's neck  and  rove 
the    rope    over    a 

rafter.     At  the  other  end  a  dozen  men 
tailed  on,  ready  to  hoist  away. 

Nor  had  Cultus  George  resisted 
knew  it  for  what  it  was — bluff, 
whites  were  strong  in  bluff.     Was  not 
draw  poker  their  favorite  game!      Did 


'How  much?'  Cultus  George  asked 
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they  not  buy  and  sell  and  make  all  bar- 
gains with  bluff?  Yes!  he  had  seen  a 
white  man  do  business  with  a  look  on 
his  face  of  four  aces  and  in  his  hand  a 
busted  straight. 

"Wait,"  Smoke 
commanded.  "Tie 
his  hands.  We 
don't  want  him 
climbing." 

More  bluff,  Cul- 
tus George  decid- 
ed, and  passively 
permitted  his 
hands  to  be  tied 
behind  his  back. 

"Now,  it's  your 
last  chance, 
George,"  said 
Smoke.  "Will  you 
take  out  your 
team?" 

"How  much?" 
said  Cultus 
Ueorge. 

Astounded  a  t 
himself  that  he 
should  be  able  to 
do  such  a  thing, 
and  at  the  same 
time  angered  by 
the  colossal  selfish- 
ness of  the  Indian, 
Smoke  gave  the 
signal.  Nor  was 
Cultus  George  any 
less  astounded 
when  he  felt  the 
noose  tighten  with 
a  jerk  and  swing 
him  off  the  floor. 
His  stolidity  broke 
on  the  instant.  On 
his  face,  in  quick 
succession,  appear- 
ed surprise,  dis- 
may, and  pain. 

Smoke  watched 
anxiously.  Having 
never  been  hanged  himself,  he  felt  a 
tyro  at  the  business.  The  body  struggled 
convulsively,  the  tied  hands  strove  to 
burst  their  bonds,  and  from  the  throat 
came  unpleasant  noises  of  strangula- 
tion.   Smoke  held  up  his  hand. 
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"Slack  awayl"  he  ordered. 

Grumbling  at  the  shortness  of  the 
punishment,  the  men  on  the  rope 
lowered  Cultus  George  to  the  floor.  His 
eyes  were  bulging,  and  he  was  tottering 
on  his  feet  swaying  from  side  to  side 
and  still  making  a  fight  with  his  hands. 
Smoke  divined  what  was  the  matter, 
thrust  violent  fingers  between  the  rope 
and  the  neck,  and  brought  the  noose 
slack  with  a  jerk.  With  a  great  heave 
of  the  chest,  Cultus  George  got  his  first 
breath. 

"Will  you  take  that  team  out?" 
Smoke  demanded. 

Cultus  George  did  not  answer.  He 
was  too  busy  breathing. 

"Oh,  we  white  men  are  hogs,"  Smoke 
filled  in  the  interval,  resentful  himself 
at  the  part  he  was  compelled  to  play. 
"We'd  sell  our  souls  for  gold,  and  all 
that;  but  once  in  a  while  we  forget 
about  it  and  turn  loose  and  do  some- 
thing without  a  thought  of  how  much 
there  is  in  it.  And  when  we  do  that, 
Cultus  George,  watch  out.  What  we 
want  to  know  now  is :  are  you  going  to 
take  out  that  team!" 

Cultus  George  debated  with  himself. 
He  was  no  coward.  Perhaps  this  was 
the  extent  of  their  bluff,  and  if  he  gave 
in  now  he  was  a  fool.  And  while  he 
debated,  Smoke  suffered  from  secret 
worry  lest  this  stubborn  aborigine 
would  persist  in  being  hanged. 


"How  much?"  said  Cultus  George. 

Smoke  started  to  raise  his  hand  for 
the  signal. 

"Me  go,"  Cultus  George  said  very 
quickly,  before  the  rope  could  tighten. 
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"An'  when  that  rescue  expedition 
found  me,"  Shorty  told  it  in  the  Annie 
Mine,  "that  ornery  Cultus  George  was 
the  first  in,  beatin'  Smoke's  sled  by 
three  hours,  an'  don't  you  forget  it, 
Smoke  comes  in  second  at  that.  Just 
the  same  it  was  about  time,  when  I 
heard  Cultus  George  a-yellin'  at  his 
dogs  from  the  top  of  the  divide,  for 
these  blamed  Siwashes  had  ate  my 
moccasins,  my  mitts,  the  leather  lacin's, 
my  knife  sheath,  an'  some  of  'em  was 
beginnin'  to  look  mighty  hungry  at  me 
— me  bein'  better  nourished,  you  see. 

"An'  Smoke?  He  was  near  dead. 
He  hustled  around  a  while,  helpin'  to 
start  a  meal  for  them  two  hundred  suf- 
ferin'  Siwashes;  an'  then  he  fell 
asleep,  settin'  on  his  haunches,  thinkin' 
he  was  feedin'  snow  into  a  thawin'-pail. 
I  fixed  him  my  bed,  an'  dang  me  if  I 
didn't  have  to  help  him  into  it,  he  was 
that  giv'  out.  Sure  I  win  the  tooth- 
picks. Didn't  them  dogs  just  naturally 
need  the  six  salmon  Smoke  fed  'em  at 
the  noonin'?" 


Worrying   Over  Things  You   Cannot  Help 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  demonstrate  to  a  chronic  worrier  the 
wonderful  things  that  might  have  been  produced  by  the  precious 
energy  and  vitality  which  he  has  squandered  in  silly  worrying 
over  things  that  nobody  could  help  and  which  probably  have 
never  happened. — Dr.  0.  S.  Marden. 
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IN  the  moonlight  I  watched  the 
hunched  figure  of  the  giant  at  the  oars. 
There  were  moments  in  that  age  of 
darkness  in  which  my  hatred  was  so 
consuming  that,  with  a  weapon  at  hand, 
I  should  have  killed  him.  I  dreaded 
the  morning  light,  because  it  would  dis- 
close his  profile,  as  it  turned  to  the  right 
and  left  oversea.  .  .  .  All  my  relation 
to  reality  was  identified  with  the 
woman's  moaning.  Between  these 
sounds  from  her,  my  mind  was  rushed 
along  in  a  torrent  of  nightmarish  ideas. 

The  moon  sank.  We  climbed  one  of 
the  foot-hills  of  eternity  after  that,  be- 
fore the  white  rose  of  dawn  opened  in 
the  east — showed  us  again  where  the 
east  was.  The  giant  rowed.  The 
woman  lay  at  my  feet  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  and  at  intervals  stirred  and 
moaned.    And  this  was  the  third  dawn. 

We  were  survivors  from  the  sailing 
craft  Passion  Flower,  carrying  copra 
from  the  Solomons  to  Bengal,  and 
wrecked  in  the  third  week  of  her  voy- 
age. There  had  been  two  other  passen- 
gers besides  the  woman  and  myself. 
The  giant  belonged  to  the  crew.  The 
sight  of  him  had  repelled  me,  even  in 
those  happy  days  of  good  sailing.  He 
was  markedly  atavistic — gorilla-like, 
with  his  hairy  chest,  huge,  high-held 
shoulders,  and  stubby,  blackened  hands. 
No  sound  had  come  to  me  from  his  lips 
(save  the  gurgle  of  his  drinking), 
neither  before  the  sinking  of  the  Pas- 
sion Flower,  nor  up  to  this  hour  in  the 
yawl. 

What  happened  to  the  vessel  is  not 
likely  to  be  known.  She  was  humming 
forward  under  full  sail  in  the  beautiful 
torrid  night.  I  had  left  the  woman 
less  than  an  hour  before,  and  was  half 
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asleep  when  the  horrible  grinding  be- 
gan, as  if  the  spine  of  the  ship  were 
scraping  over  a  reef — where  no  reefc 
were  charted.  The  vessel  quivered  and 
settled  back.  The  instant's  silence  was 
like  that  following  the  fall  of  a  child, 
when  one  waits  for  the  scream  of  pain 
— then  running  feet,  upraised  voices, 
and  (when  I  opened  the  door  of  the 
cabin)  the  appalling  roar  of  rushing 
water  below  in  the  darkness  of  the  ship. 
My  only  thought  after  that  was  of  the 
woman.  We  met  in  the  galley  passage. 
Queerly  enough,  before  a  word  was  ut- 
tered, I  kissed  her.  There  was  no  need 
to  speak.  The  voices  of  the  men  made 
us  know  we  were  sinking. 

The  other  two  boats  were 
launched.  The  giant  was  unhanging 
the  third,  a  yawl,  from  the  davits.  I 
commanded  him  to  make  room  for  the 
woman  and  me,  and  was  startled  to  see 
him  nod — as  if  the  Captain  had  spoken. 
The  Passion  Flower  was  foundering. 
Some  great  creature  strangling  to  death 
— such  were  the  sounds  from  below. 
The  blackness  of  the  sea  was  a  sudden 
revelation — the  lazy  roll  of  it,  the  im- 
mensity, its  horrible  patience.  A  new 
smell  was  in  my  nostrils,  so  near  it 
was. 

It  was  the  last  moment.  Our  small 
boat  was  overside.  The  woman  and  I 
clung  to  the  ship's  gunwale,  at  a  sick- 
ening angle.  Rending  dissolution  was 
beneath,  as  the  giant's  arms  lifted  from 
the  yawl.  I  passed  the  woman  to  him, 
and  he  put  off  furiously.  ...  As  the 
ship  heeled  over,  I  leaped  into  the  sea. 
Under  water,  I  felt  the  shudder  and  the 
suction  from  the  wreck. 

It  was  a  battle  to  the  end.  My  life 
depended  upon  struggling  out  of  the 
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whirlpool,  rather  than  in  making  any 
effort  to  reach  the  surface  at  once.  I 
was  all  but  done,  when  the  road  and  en- 
tangling pressure  of  the  vortex  eased, 
and  the  lashing  water  grew  still.  My 
lungs  seemed  filled  with  blood.  I  mn4 
have  been  twenty  feet  under  when  1 
gave  a  last  kick  for  the  top.  All 
throughout  that  battle  beneath  the 
water,  the  image  of  the  giant  at  the  last 
instant  stood  before  my  mind — as  he 
pulled  furiously  away!  It  seems  now 
I  hat  I  must  have  sunk  again  from  the 
surface — save  for  the  woman's  scream. 
.    .    .  Her  hands  helped  to  lift  me. 

The  light  was  in  my  eyes  as  I  re- 
gained consciousness  in  the  yawl.  I 
never  saw  the  other  two  boats.  .  .  . 
So,  in  the  beginning  of  the  real  fight 
with  thirst  and  burning  days  and  fa- 
mine, I  was  half-dead.  I  think  that 
certain  of  the  veins  in  my  chest  were 
broken — as  they  break  in  the  eye  and 
the  forehead  under  the  strain  of  vomit- 
ing. My  torture  of  thirst  began  with 
the  first  consciousness.  The  woman 
nursed  and  petted  me,  but  my  faculties 
were  in  some  abhorrent  spell,  in  which 
only  the  giant  moved. 

This  is  the  thought  that  became  the 
master-key  to  all  the  horrible  mania 
that  possessed  me  for  the  next  forty- 
eight  hours :  That  he  was  the  devil  in- 
carnate; that  he  would  outlive  me,  and 
the  woman  I  loved  would  be  alone  with 
him.  .    .    . 

I  had  known  her  but  the  three  weeks 
of  her  voyage — days  and  evenings  in 
the  long  lulling  swell  of  the  Southern 
Pacific.  It  was  a  rough  life  that  I  had 
put  behind,  and  few  were  the  memories 
that  pleased  me.  Meeting  the  woman 
had  seemed  to  seal  these  memories,  and 
to  give  me  authority  for  fresh  and  finer 
beginnings.  Within  a  week,  I  had  told 
her  all  the  best  and  the  worst.  What  a 
gamester  a  woman  is!  Her  life  had 
known  only  the  quiet  places;  yet  she 
caught  up  the  flying  flaming  pages  of 
my  past,  and  bound  them  in  the  reality 
of  her  spirit. 

"You  ought  to  know  only  the  easy 
ways  from  now  on,"  she  said,  "and  I'll 


help  you  to  find  them."  .  .  .  Perhaps 
it  sounds  very  old  and  commonplace, 
but  I  assure  you  nothing  that  ever  hap- 
pened before  could  touch  the  hem  of  its 
garment  for  importance.  .  .  .  But  this 
is  quite  enough  about  Penelope,  save 
that  a  peace  and  beauty  had  come  from 
her  to  my  life,  such  as  I  had  not  known 
was  in  the  world. 

.  .  .  The  woman  moaned  again  that 
third  dawn.  There  was  yellow  now  in 
the  eastern  red — the  silken  yellow  of  a 
mandarin's  robe — and  I  felt  the  first 
touch  of  the  murdering  heat.  I  knew 
that  this  was  my  last  day — even  if  I 
must  leave  the  woman  with  him.  .  .  . 
There  had  been  six  quarts  of  water,  a 
few  crackers,  and  a  can  of  kippered  her- 
ring— a  hellish  thirst-maker.  There 
was  less  than  three  pints  of  water  left. 
The  giant  had  taken  his  full  portion; 
the  woman  and  I  had  each  fought  to 
make  the  other  drink. 

The  dawn  brought  out  the  great  hun- 
dred shoulders  at  the  oars — the  blis- 
tered, ox-like  neck.  ...  To  me,  the 
suspense  of  waiting  for  full  light  in  the 
hope  of  land  or  ship,  was  less  that  third 
morning  than  on  the  other  two.  More 
and  more  of  the  sea  cleared — filled 
greedily  with  the  burning  light. 

The  woman  arose.  I  stared  into  her 
face  as  the  sleep  left  her  eyes.  .  I  should 
know  from  them — if  the  clearing  hori- 
zon held  other  than  emptiness.  She 
gazed  long — winced  and  smiled  at  me. 
1  shuddered  at  my  poor  ideals  of  cour- 
age before  I  had  met  her.  Better  than 
an  army  at  a  man's  hand,  is  the  courage 
of  a  woman  who  loves  him.  There  was 
not  a  speck  on  the  round  rim  of  the 
world.  Her  eyes  fell  to  the  swinging 
sea. 

"It's  yellow — yes,  it's  yellow  1"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

.  .  .  The  Passioii  Flower  had  been 
three  days'  sail  from  Madras,  I  remem- 
bered. The  mouths  of  the  Kistna  and 
the  Godivari  discolor  the  water  for 
many  miles  at  sea.  But  the  west 
brought  out  no  coast.  .  .  .  The  giant 
was  pulling  steadily.  It  seemed  as  easy 
for  him   as  breathing.     He  sucked  a 
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brass  locket  that  hid  hung  about  his 
nook.  I  thought  of  hini  as  the  devil — 
and  deathless. 

The  pressure  of  the  mounting  sun 
was  like  scalding  salt  to  me.  . 
Everything  was  salt — the  gunwales 
rough  with  it,  my  throat  caked,  pores 
cracked,  and  face  blistered  with  salt. 
.  .  .  The  fin  of  a  shark  ran  across  the 
surface  nearby  like  the  point  of  a  paper- 
knife  through  the  edge  of  a  book 

The  day  was  smiting  my  temples,  and 
I  held  my  eyelids  apart  to  stare  at  the 
sailless,  landless,  smokeless  sea.  I  felt 
the  tragedy  of  it  all  stealing  away  from 
my  consciousness — and  the  agony  from 

my  flesh The  woman  held  water 

to  my  lips — pleaded  and  prayed- — as  if 
she  saw  me  leaving  her. 

"Look — the  water  is  yellow !"  she  re- 
peated. "We  cannot  be  far.  He  he  is 
pulling  mightily." 

I  drew  up  with  a  last  spasm  of 
strength,  and  caught  the  giant's  shoul- 
der. He  turned  to  me — the  great  con- 
torted face. 

"If  you're  not  square  to  the  woman 
— if  you  don't  serve  her  with  your  life 
— I'll  come  back  and  haunt  you  day 
and  night  until  you  kill  yourself  I  Do 
you  hear?"  I  was  beating  the  words 
into  his  brain.  The  woman  clung  to 
me,  calling  my  name. 

"Huh  I"  the  giant  grunted. 

"Do  you  hear  and  understand?" 

"Huh !"  came  again. 

I  stared  around  at  the  glaring,  brassy 
day,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  ball  of  light 
struck  me  down. 

i 

...  .1  heard  the  intoning  of  temple 
bells — it  seemed  for  ages.  Then  I  felt 
a  hand.  As  I  tried  to  grasp  it,  dark- 
ness and  a  different  world  intervened. 


Sometimes  the  intoning  of  the  bells  was 

like  a  harp  in  another  room At 

length  I  looked  about,  and  through  a 
doorway.  Cattle  were  passing  upon  a 
sun-baked  land.  Finally  I  felt  the  hand 
again.  Penelope  was  there,  and  bend- 
ing low,  hushed  me  to  sleep.  For  days 
and  days,  it  seemed  to  me,  this  hap- 
pened— until  something  touched  my 
lips  and  I  would  not  be  hushed. 

"We  are  in  a  little  Hindu  village," 
she  whispered,  "and  all  is  well.  They're 
very  good  to  us — and  every  day  you're 
stronger — the  new  life  coming  back." 

It  may  have  been  another  day  that  I 
asked :  "And  how  long  have  we  been 
here?" 

"For  nearly  a  month." 

My  mind  struggled  up  from  vague 
horrors,  never  to  be  marshalled  again. 
"And  the  giant?"  I  whispered. 

"He  was  heroic.  For  ten  hours  — 
from  the  moment  we  saw  the  yellow 
water — he  did  not  cease  to  row.  And 
in  the  afternoon  we  saw  the  land — and 
he  pulled  and  pulled,  sucking  his  brass 
locket — until  we  saw  the  lights  on  the 

shore — On    the    beach  he  gave  a 

great  cry  and  fell.  Then  the  Hindus 
came.—     — And  now  he  is  working  in 


the  fields  with  them- 

"Bring  him  to  me,"  I  said. 
It  seemed  long  afterward  that  the 
giant  came  in — afraid — twisting  his 
hat  in  his  hand.  I  caught  the  huge 
blackened  wrist  and  held  it  to  my  fore- 
head   And  I  knew  after  that — as  I 

could  not  know  amid  the  horrors  of  the 
open  boat — that,  had  he  not  pulled  furi- 
ously away  from  the  vortex  of  the  sink- 
ing Passion  Flower,  in  which  I  strug- 
gled, there  would  have  been  no  open 
boat,  and  no  Penelope. 
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A  pretty   road  near  Clarkson,   Ontario.     Fruit    farms     near     here     afford     fine     homes     for 

enthusiastic  city  men. 

GOOD  ROADS,  A  NATIONAL  PROBLEM 


By   J.   G.   Lethbridge 


Mr.  Lethbridge,  the  writer  of  this  article,  was  for  two  years  master 
of  the  Dominion  Grange.  He  is  a  prominent  farmer  and  pure  bred  stock 
breeder  in  Western  Ontario,  and  his  views  have  always  been  respected,  not 
only  by  the  Grange,  but  by  the  farmers  generally.  At  the  last  Dominion 
Grange  he  opposed  the  resolution  which  was  under  discussion  as  to  the 
advisability  of  farmers  refusing  to  support  any  system  of  roads  improve- 
ment which  would  increase  the  traffic  of  automobiles  on  our  highways. 
His  views,  as  expressed  then,  were  quite  sound,  and  we  have  succeeded  in 
getting  him  into  place  before  our  readers  a  working  plan  for  road  improve- 
ment which  will  commend  itself  to  most  of  them. 


THE  question  of  highway  improve- 
ment, and  maintenance  thereof,  is  one 
of  great  importance  and  is  becoming 
more  so  from  year  to  year,  due  to  the 
tremendous  increase  in  motor  traffic. 
Another  factor  which  makes  it  a  hard 
problem  for  our  municipalities,  is  the 


great  increase  in  the  price  of  labor,  as 
well  as  the  increase  in  the  price  of  good 
road  material,  and  the  transportation 
thereof.  In  many  of  the  older  sections 
of  the  province,  we  are  fast  coming  to 
the  same  condition  of  things  which 
some  of  the  older  countries  have  to  con- 
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tend  with,  where  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing some  of  the  leading  highways  has 
nearly  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years 
due  to  the  increase  of  motor  traffic. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  question 
naturally  arises,  how  are  we  going  to 
meet  the  difficulty?  How  are  we  going 
to  maintain  many  of  our  leading  high- 
ways in  even  as  good  a  condition  as 
they  now  are. 

OPPOSED    GRANGE   RESOLUTION. 

I  am  one  who  opposed  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
Dominion  Grange,  or  at  least  that  part 
of  the  resolution  which  said :  "  We  can- 
not approve  of  the  proposal  to  have  the 
Dominion  Government  join  with  the 
Provinces  in  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic highways.  Public  highways  are  lo- 
cal in  their  nature  and  can  be  best  pro- 
vided for  by  local  effort." 

Public  highways  are  no  longer  local, 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  might  apply 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  In  our 
own  little  village,  with  a  population  of 
about  one  thousand,  already  nine  autos 
are  owned,  mostly  all  purchased  this 
season,  and  frequent  trips  of  from  forty 
to  one  hundred  miles  are  made,  not  to 
say  anything  of  the  tourist  cars  which 
come  for  hundreds  of  miles  and  travel 
over  our  roads  every  day.  So  that  our 
highways  are  becoming  more  and  more 
a  matter  of  public  concern,  and  as  such 
the  burden  of  improvement  and  main- 
tenance should  be  born  by  all  of  the 
people. 

The  old  idea  that  the  country  road 
belonged  to  and  must  be  maintained 
by  the  country  people  alone  is  fast  dis- 
appearing and  the  more  rational  idea 
that  the  public  highway  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  pro- 
ducer is  being  recognized. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  appro- 
priate money  for  the  improvement  of 
public  highways  as  well  as  for  public 
water-ways,  as  more  than  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  traffic  must  be  trans- 
ported over  the  public  road  before  it 
reaches  the  railroad  or  water-way. 


The  policy  of  national  aid  for  the 
improvement  of  transportation  facili- 
ties is  as  old  as  the  government  itself, 
and  as  fully  recognized  by  parliament 
as  any  national  policy. 

TREAT    HIGHWAYS   AS    WATERWAYS. 

Great  railroad  companies  have  been 
granted  aid  in  the  form  of  land  and 
money  to  construct  railroads  and  im- 
prove transportation  facilities  across  the 
continent.  Millions  of  the  people's 
money  have  been  appropriated  to 
dredge  rivers  and  harbors.  This  money 
is  expended  in  many  cases,  not  to  open 
avenues  of  travel,  but  to  improve  those 
already  in  existence,  allowing  transpor- 
tation over  the  same  routes  by  improved 
means  of  conveyance,  made  necessary 
by  increased  demands  on  account  of  the 
greater  volume  of  traffic.  Here  is  an 
exact  analogy  with  the  conditions 
existing  in  regard  to  our  highways.  The 
increased  demand  upon  those  highways 
for  the  transportation  of  commodities 
renders  them  inadequate  in  their  pres- 
ent condition  and  it  is  beyond  the  re- 
sources of  local  property  owners  to 
properly  improve  them. 

Increased  traffic  brings  no  increased 
revenues  as  in  the  case  of  transporta- 
tion lines  owned  by  individuals  or 
waterways  used  by  public  carriers.  In 
view  of  these  facts  it  seems  to  me  the 
farmers  of  Canada  should  be  unanimous 
in  their  demands  for  the  same  Provin- 
cial and  National  aid  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  highways  over  which  all  of 
the  people  travel  free,  as  has  been  ac- 
corded for  the  improvement  of  great 
railroads  and  waterways  over  which 
people  who  travel  are  required  to  con- 
tribute to  private  enterprise.  Surely  it 
is  as  important  to  improve  a  piece  of 
highway  over  which  a  thousand  people 
travel  daily  without  contributing  to  its 
maintenance  as  it  is  to  improve  ten 
miles  of  waterway  over  which  people 
and  commodities  are  transported  only 
by  contributing  to  the  profits  of  private 
transportation  companies! 

We  want  the  best  roads.  Not  the 
best  for  automobilists  alone,  but  for  the 
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This  shows   the  last  stage  of  the  conversion  of    an    old — and    bad — country    road    into    an 
up-to-date,    hard-surfaced    highway. 


farmers  and  for  commerce,  and  we  want 
to  be  sure  that  the  taxes  to  build  and 
maintain  good  roads  shall  be  paid  fairly 
by  those  who  should  justly  pay  them. 
So  much  for  Provincial  and  Federal 
aid. 

The  best  method  of  expending  the 
money  is  another  thing.  My  opinion 
is  that  a  National  Highway  from  coast 
to  coast  will  find  but  little  favor  with  the 
great  majority  of  people,  especially  the 
farmers.  That  the  present  method  is 
expensive  I  think  all  will  agree. 

THE    MICHIGAN    SYSTEM. 

In  looking  over  the  different  systems 
in  the  thirty-three  States  to  the  south 
which  have  enacted  laws  providing  for 
varying  degrees  of  state  assistance  and 
control,  that  of  Michigan  appealed  to 
me  as  one  of  the  best.  Their  plan  is  to 
aid  counties  and  townships  on  a  fixed 
basis,  as  follows.  Gravel  roads  with  5 
inch  thickness  of  surface  metal  $250  per 
mile,  with  8  inches  thickness  of  surface 
metal  $500  per  mile.     Gravel  base  with 


stone  surface  7  inches  in  all  $750.  A 
road  of  entirely  crushed  stone  7  inches 
thick  $1,000  per  mile. 

The  following  resolution  passed  at 
the  December  session,  1911,  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex County  Council  is  a  suggestion 
along  the  right  line. 

This  Council  expresses  itself  as  in 
favor  (1st)  of  the  Municipalities  re- 
taining control  of  the  highways  of  the 
province,  (2nd)  of  a  classification  that 
will  enable  government  grants  to  be 
paid  on  a  basis  as  follows, — viz,  33  1-3 
per  cent,  of  costs  of  bridges  and  cul- 
verts, drainage,  grading  and  metalling 
with  gravel.  40  per  cent,  for  metalling 
with  crushed  and  screened  gravel  con- 
solidated with  a  road  roller,  and  50  per 
cent,  for  metalling  with  crushed  stone 
and  consolidated  with  a  ten  ton  roller 
on  county  roads  systems.  (3rd)  an  im- 
mediate assistance  of  33  1-3  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  replacing  all  bridges  with 
permanent  structures.  (4th)  of  the 
right  of  township  municipalities  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  above   designated  per' 
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centages  made  as  grants  by  the  Prov- 
ince when  they  conform  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Public  Works  Department. 
I  mention  the  above  methods  of  ex- 
penditure  hoping  it  may  draw  from 
your  readers  their  opinion  on  this  phase 
of  the  question. 

WHO   WILL   PAY? 

Where  are  we  to  get  sufficient  rev- 
enue to  carry  out  any  extended  system 
of  good  roads  improvement?  Some 
say  it  will  fall  most  heavily  on  the  farm- 
er no  matter  what  scheme  you  propose. 
As  it  is  nowr,  he  practically  bears  the 
whole  burden  and  surely  we  should  wel- 
come any  equitable  scheme  that  will 
draw  assistance  from  those  who  should 
pay.  And  why  in  all' fairness  should 
not  the  principle  of  taxation  be  fear- 
lessly and  honestly  adjusted  so  as  to 
fall  fairly  on  all  alike,  whether  corpora- 
tion or  individual? 

The  Mayor  of  Toronto,  speaking  at 
the  Good  Roads  Association  not  long- 
ago,  made  the  following  statement  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks.  That  he  be- 
lieved the  time  had  come  when  the  rail- 
roads of  this  country  should  pay  on  all 
their  property  an  equal  tax  with  farm 
and  other  property  and  the  revenue  de- 


rived therefrom  be  expended  in  improv- 
ing our  public  highways.  This  of 
course  is  no  new  idea  to  the  Grange 
and  Farmers'  Association  of  Ontario. 
If  this  principle  was  followed  let  us  see 
how  it  would  work  out. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario  we  have 
in  the  neighborhood  of  8,000  miles  of 
railroads,  costing,  according  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Railways'  Report  for  1907,  (the 
latest  in  my  possession),  $76,000  per 
mile.  For  argument's  sake  let  us  cut 
this  in  half,  and  put  it  for  taxation  pur- 
poses the  value  at  $300,000,000. 

The  average  rate  for  the  year  1910 
was  a  little  over  17  mills  on  the  dollar. 
Say  15,  which  would  mean  a  tax  of 
$4,500,000  from  railways  alone,  annu- 
ally. Does  this  seem  high?  Compar- 
ing it  with  the  State  of  Michigan  we 
find  that  in  the  year  1910  the  railroads 
in  that  State  paid  a  tax  of  $4,337,873. 

When  we  remember  that  our  rail- 
roads in  Canada  have  been  subsidized 
in  cash  and  land  grants  to  the  extent 
of  about  $16,000  per  mile,  is  it  anything 
unreasonable  to  ask  that  they  should 
pay  a  tax  somewhat  in  proportion  to 
other  property  and  the  revenue  thus  de- 
rived applied  as  the  Mayor  of  Toronto 
suggested? 


Cheer  as  a  Life  Prolonger 

We  have  all  felt  the  magic  of  cheerfulness  when  we  have  been 
discouraged,  depressed  and  disheartened;  we  have  all  felt  the 
buoyancy,  rejuvenation  of  this  uplifting  force.  The  habit  of 
optimism,  of  taking  cheerful  views  of  life,  with  plenty  of  innocent 
fun,  never  allowing  oneself  to  worry  or  fret — these  are  the  life 
prolongers.  Anything  which  tends  to  keep  us  in  harmony  will 
lengthen  life.  Magnanimity,  charity,  broad  views  of  life  and  of 
people,  add  materially  to  comfort,  happiness,  and  longevity. 


The  Afternoon   Lunch   in   the  Pea   Field. 


TWO    PIONEER    GENERATIONS 


A    STORY    OF    THE    EAST    AND    WEST 


By  MacKenzie   Hall 


AMOS  BANBURY  and  his  wife  De- 
borah, who  had  been  duly  joined  to- 
gether as  man  and  wife,  by  the  New 
York  yearly  meeting,  formed  many 
plans  for  their  future  as  they  journeyed 
home  to  the  hill  farms  of  Vermont.  A 
great  number  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
to  which  they  belonged,  had  left  the 
land  of  Stars  and  Stripes  for  Upper 
Canada  where  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment was  giving  to  all  freedom  of 
worship  besides  great  inducements  in 
fertile  land  to  incoming  settlers. 

"I  think  thee  had  better  prepare  to 
go,"  said  the  young  Quaker  bride- 
groom, "for  I  feel  that  it  will  be  well 
with  us."     And  Deborah  in  her  plain 


brown  silk  shawl     and     poke    bonnet 
meekly  assented. 

The  journey,  in  those  days,  meant 
several  weeks  by  rumbling  stage  coach 
and  tedious  ox  teams  by  way  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Niagara  to  the  Northern 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Brought  up  in 
the  strict  interpretation  of  the  "Inner 
Light"  this  young  couple  developed  the 
demeanor  and  the  dress  peculiar  to  their 
sect  which  gave  them  a  soberness  and 
harshness  of  exterior  which  modern  life 
has  well  nigh  banished.  In  its  place 
the  sunny  smile  and  the  modern  attrac- 
tive gown  have,  perhaps,  discounted  too 
far  the  real  spiritual  life.  Nevertheless 
they  were  intensely  interested  in  agri- 
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cultural  life.  Its  every  employment  gave 
them  pleasure.  The  simple  life  to  them 
was  the  only  life,  the  one  wherein  they 
could  best  serve  their  Maker  and  set  an 
example  for  the  rest  of  mankind. 

About  the  year  1828  they  found 
themselves  in  the  Home  district  of  Up- 
per Canada  near  the  little  village  of 
Canton  where  an  early  meeting  of 
Friends  had  been  established  under  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  New  York.  Here 
they  found  many  friends  and  acquain- 
tances and  owing  to  the  geniality  of 
the  place,  they  decided  to  make  for 
themselves  a  home  out  of  the  unbroken 
forests  near  the  place. 

All  this  territory  had  been  granted 
to  one  the  Hon.  David  William  Smith, 
Surveyor-General  of  Upper  Canada  for 
his  services  to  the  crown.  Farms  had 
been  sold  by  him  to  many  Quakers 
among  whom  was  John  Haight,  who 
found  that  he  had  more  land  than  he 
could  handle.  He  offered  200  acres  of 
it  which  lay  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  north  of  the  village  to  Friend 
Banbury  and  so  the  pioneer  life  of  this 
couple  began  in  a  humble  way  in  a 
bush  clearing  about  the  year  1888. 

The  breaking  of  the  bush  farm  is  a 
very  different  proposition  from  break- 
ing a  prairie  sod  farm  in  Western 
Canada.  Pioneer  life  in  each  case  has 
difficulties  of  its  own  that  only  the 
initiated  can  understand.  In  the  forest 
the  main  object  of  every  day  life  was 
to  get  a  larger  clearing.  Trees  of 
magnificent  proportions,  pine,  maple, 
oak,  ash  and  beech,  were  felled  ruth- 
lessly and  consigned  to  the  flames  in  a 
manner  that  would  appal  the  residents 
of  this  same  district  to-day  by  the 
magnitude  of  its  apparent  waste.  The 
only  return  therefrom  was  the  sale 
of  the  potash  that  was  obtained  from 
leaching  the  hard  wood  ashes. 

Young  Banbury  soon  had  a  clearing 
large  enough  for  a  garden  and  a  house. 
The  rude  log  hut  was  erected  during 
the  first  season  with  rougher  hewn  logs 
for  the  stables  and  their  first  winter's 
experience  in  Canada  was  not  alto- 
gether devoid  of  happiness  for  the  joys 
peculiar  to  pioneer  life  made  for  them 


All    was    cleared    but    the     woodland     on 
banks   of  the  stream. 


the 


domestic  paradise  which  is  absent  in 
many  of  the  larger  pioneer  outfits  of 
modern  homesteading. 

The  early  life  in  Ontario  was  full 
of  interest.  The  gradual  enlargement 
of  the  clearing,  the  harvest  of  the  first 
crops  of  wheat,  cut  with  the  hand  sickle 
and  gathered  together  with  a  wooden 
rake,  shooting  of  the  wild  pigeons  and 
the  deer,  fishing  for  the  red  salmon  in 
the  Duffin's  creek  afforded  interest  and 
amusement  to  every  one.  Perseverance 
and  porridge  year  after  year  effected  a 
mighty  change  in  the  look  of  the  place. 
A  new  house  made  of  clap-boards  and 
hand  planed  lumber,  the  finest  pine  in 
the  place,    was    erected    by    the   pious 


The  old  man  had  to  sow  Ms  wheat  by  hand. 
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father  and  his  growing  family.  The 
whole  farm  gradually  came  under  the 
plow  and  the  virgin  soil  yielded  re- 
turns of  fall  wheat,  oats,  barley  and 
pease  that  could  hardly  be  believed  by 
the  tillers  of  those  acres  to-day.  Forty 
bushels  of  fall  wheat  to  the  acre  was  a 
common  thing.  Grass  was  abundant. 
Live  stock  thrived  amazingly  well  so 
that  it  took  only  a  few  years  for  this 
Quaker  family  to  be  known  as  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  in  the  settlement. 
By  the  year  1864  the  whole  farm  with 
the  exception  of  a  stretch  of  timber 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  was 
brought  under  cultivation  and  the  sons 
John  and  Edmund  were  about  ready 
to  undertake  the  management  of  farms 
of  their  own. 

The  old  man  had  a  notion,  as  many 
old  farmers  of  this  day  hold,  that  each 
boy  had  to  be  given  100  acres  of  land, 
must  have  it  stocked  well  and  carry 
as  many  up-to-date  implements  as  poss- 
ible. Consequently  more  land  was 
purchased  in  this  district  which  had, 
in  the  meantime,  been  surveyed  into 
townships  and  became  generally  well 
settled.  It  fell  to  Edmund's  lot  to  take 
the  home  place.  Following  the  usual 
customs  he  took  to  himself  a  wife  and 
settled  down  to  money-making  on  the 
old  farm.  Now  the  son  was  not  quite 
so  Puritanic  in  his  views  or  in  his  every 
day  life.  Whether  he  had  had  a  sur- 
feit of  doctrinal  asperities  or  whether 
Mammon  had  led  him  off  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  way,  whatever  it 
was,  his  chief  ambition  seemed  to  be 
to  accumulate  money. 

The  old  farm  was  in  a  splendid  shape 
to  gratify  this  ambition.  Forty  acres 
of  it  was  sown  to  fall  wheat  the  first 
year  of  his  tenancy.  A  splendid  win- 
ter's protection  and  an  early  spring 
gave  him  an  excellent  stand,  and  when 
the  old  horse-power  thrashing  gang  had 
left  it  was  found  that  the  granary  and 
the  barn  floor  would  measure  up  about 
1,600  bushels  of  wheat.  It  was  the 
Russian  war  time.  Wheat  and  land 
were  alike  soaring  in  price.  Land  in 
the  vicinity  was  selling  at  $100  per  acre 
and    it    was    even    reported    that    Ira 


Carpenter  on  the  next  concession  had 
been  offered  $150  an  acre  for  his  big 
wheat  farm. 

Wheat  had  beeen  as  high  as  $2.00 
per  bushel.  Edmund's  crop  was  sold 
for  $1.50  per  bushel  and  over  $2,000 
went  into  the  saving's  account  of  this 
year.  Such  prices  did  not  last  long  and 
the  next  few  years  found  a  gradual  de- 


They    fisbed    for   Red    Salmon   in 
Duffin's   Creek. 


pression  in  the  prices  of  all  farm  pro- 
duce. Edmund,  though,  was  saving 
money  steadily  and  by  1880  being  yet  a 
young  man,  he  could  count  some  $10,- 
000  to  his  credit. 

The  home  farm  was  not  his  as  the 
death  of  his  father  Amos  had  left 
it  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  heirs  to 
the  girls  of  the  family  of  whom  there 
were  five.  The  failing  returns  from 
grain  farming  were  sending  the  major- 
ity of  the  Quaker  youths  to  other  parts. 

Farming  in  those  days  was  a  much 
more  tedious  process  than  it  is  to-day. 
The  cradle  succeeded  the  sickle  as  an 
instrument  of  reaping.  Then  came  in 
the  reaping  machine  whereby  a  man 
stood  on  the  table  and  pulled  the 
.sheaves  off  of  the  rake  which  were  in 
turn  bound  by  hand.  The  next  im- 
provement and  one  that  was  regarded 
almost  in  the  light  of  a  miracle  was 
that  of  the  Johnston  self  rake  reaper 
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The   tractor   with    a   heavy    pull   in    loose   ground   is   what   tests   its   worth. 


and  which  was  equipped  with  a  set  of 
revolving  rakes  which  shoved  the 
sheaves  off  at  regular  intervals.  Before 
the  time  that  Edmund  decided  to  quit 
rumors  of  a  self-hinder,  using  wire  be- 
gan to  come  in  from  the  United  States, 
but  this  was  generally  regarded  as  so 
much  of  an  impossibility  that  the  farm- 
ers of  that  time  never  dreamed  of  seeing 
a  farm  implement  of  that  kind  at  work 
on  their  farms. 

Only  one  railway  passed  near  the 
farm.  The  Grand  Trunk  had  a  station 
about  a  mile  from  the  village. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  had 
long  been  talked  of  in  the  politics  of 
the  young  nation.  John  A.  MacDon- 
ald's  Government  had  gone  down 
beneath  the  scandal  in  its  building  and 
the  Mackenzie  Government  after  a  few 
years  of  office  had  fallen  without  the 
road  being  built.  But  the  Government 
that  took  power  in  1878  had  to  do 
something,  and  in  a  remarkably  short 
time  Canada  was  crossed  by  a  Trans- 
continental' railway  which  opened  up 
almost   a   continent   for   agriculture. 

The  wonders  of  the  prairie  began  to 
be  told  by  travellers  from  the  west  in 
every   neighborhood   in   older   Ontario 


from  1870  onwards.  Stories  of  the  free 
land  grants  of  fertile  homesteads  and 
of  big  wheat  yields  corroborated  by  the 
special  reports  of  Prof.  Macoun  of 
Albert  College  and  Mr.  Fleming,  Chief 
engineer  of  the  C.  P.  R.,  survey,  al- 
though traveling  slowly  had  their  effect 
upon  individual  farmers  here  and  there. 
Edmund  Banbufy  and  his  wife  had 
listened  and  having  inherited  some  of 
the  roving  spirit  of  the  pioneer,  decided 
to  try  what  the  rich  soil  of  Assiniboia 
had  in  store  for  the  man  with  a  few 
dollars  to  spare.  Consequently  about 
1882  he  went  west  and  took  up  two 
sections  of  prairie  land  not  far  from 
the  celebrated  Bell  farms  in  the  Qu'- 
Appelle  River  Valley.  Several  others 
had  followed  his  example  and  a  congen- 
ial colony  settled  in  "Western  Canada. 
The  acquiring  of  the  land  did  not  take 
very  much  cash  but  the  breaking  of  it 
and  the  getting  in  of  the  first  crop  did 
take  a  considerable  amount.  Horses  had 
to  be  purchased,  men  had  to  be  hired 
and  ploughing  could  be  done  but  slow- 
ly. Living  was  expensive  but  his  faith 
in  the  future  outcome  of  the  place  was 
such  as  to  make  him  stay  with  his 
investment.     After  a  couple  of  years  a 
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seeding  of  wheat  and  oats  proved  to 
him  that  the  Western  soil  was  strong 
enough  to  grow  the  grain  and  the  cli- 
mate good  enough  to  make  it  possible 
to  reap  the  crop.  The  following  year 
he  had  about  400  acres  ready  for  wheat 
which  was  sown  in  good  form.  By  tliis 
time  the  bank  account  of  this  young 
settler  was  growing  rather  small  and 
upon  the  results  of  the  harvest  hinged 
his  future  wealth.  But  he  was  doomed 
to  disappointment.  An  early  frost  took 
the  whole  400  acres  and  he  was  left  al- 
most disheartened.  Besides  the  Indian 
and  half-breed  troubles  of  the  time 
made  a  chance  of  revisiting  the  old 
home  most  alluring. 

The  next  year  he  repeated  the  oper- 
ation hoping  that  some  chance  of  fickle 
Nature  would  allow  the  wheat  to  ripen. 
He  was  not  so  far  mistaken  this  time 
but  another  difficulty  arose.  A  hail 
storm  swept  over  the  place  taking  a 
strip  through  his  holdings  that  left  him 
only  the  ragged  edges  for  his  labor. 
The  thrashing  showed  that  he  had 
enough  to  pay  his  debts  and  enough  to 
pay  his  way  back  to  Ontario.  His  On- 
tario friends  wondered  at  his  experi- 
ment and  put  the  Western  Country 
down  as  a  hopeless  proposition. 

So  the  next  year  found  him  renting 
his  father's  old  farm  in  Ontario  and 


The    oldest    manure    spreader    known. 

offering  his  Western  holdings  to  any- 
body who  would  take  them  off  his 
hands  and  pay  the  taxes. 

Luckily  for  him  nobody  accepted  his 
offer.  In  a  couple  of  years  the  word 
came  home  that  the  Bell  farms  had 
reaped  a  bountiful  harvest.  This  gave 
our  young  farmer  an  added  interest  in 
life  and  he  resolved  to  try  again.  The 
following  year  brought  him  the  looked 
for  returns  while  the  increase  in  settle- 
ment made  life  on  the  plains  a  little 
more  tolerable. 


Edmund's    son    starts    a    tractor  in   the  wheat  field. 
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The  old  man  began  his  clearing  this  way. 

The  backbone  of  Edmund  Banbury's 
troubles  was  broken.  In  middle  life, 
with  a  growing  young  family  around 
him  the  prospects  for  worldly  gain 
were  bright.  Each  year  added  to  his 
wealth.  Good  crops  of  wheat  were  sold 
for  good  prices.  Although  45c  a  bush- 
el was  received  for  the  first  few  years  it 
was  not  long  before  he  saw  double  this 
price  for  his  grain.  A  good  farm  home 
was  erected  on  his  section.  Every  con- 
venience was  installed  there  for  health 
and  comfort. 

In  1895  another  section  of  land  was 
purchased  at  $12.00  an  acre.  This 
rapidly  rose  in  price  with  the  rest  of 
his  land  until  by  the  beginning  of  the 
century  all  his  land  had  a  valuation  of 
$25.00  per  acre  with  the  wheat  returns 
running  up  into  thousands  of  bushels. 

Like  a  good  many  others  who  went 
West  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity  he 
came  East  for  the  winters  and  enjoyed 
the  luxuries  of  a  big  city.  Each  sum- 
mer found  him  back  upon  his  property, 
working,  if  anything,  harder  than  ever, 
to  pile  up  his  fast  gathering  wealth 
which  had  taken  a  peculiar  hold  upon 
his  whole  being.  His  chief  end  in  life 
seemed  to  be  to  amass  money.  To  this 
end  he  purchased  the  latest  machinery 
for  tilling  the  soil  and  harvesting  the 
•  crop.  Big  self  binders  pulled  by  horse 
power,  immense  self  feeding  thrashing 
machines  took  care  of  the  crop  that  had 
been  prepared  by  the  use  of  wide  cul- 
tivating implements. 

Edmund's  sons  in  the  meantime  had 
grown  into  manhood  and  were  given 
farms  of  their  own.       They     went  to 


work  to  produce  the  wheat  that  was 
making  so  many  people  well  off.  But 
the  horse  power  implements  were  prov- 
ing to  be  too  slow  and  when  the  young- 
er boy  took  charge  of  his  section  in 
L910,  a  gasoline  tractor  outfit  for  plow- 
ing, sowing  and  cultivating  as  well  as 
for  pulling  five  or  six  big  binders  was 
placed  upon  his  farm.  Gasoline  trac- 
tors hauled  his  grain  to  market  while 
an  automobile  of  the  latest  design  was 
his  conveyance  over  the  smooth,  hard, 
black  trails  on  the  long  stretches  of 
prairie.  Thus  it  seems  a  far  cry  from 
the  sickle  and  the  ox  teams  with  which 
his  grandfather  used  to  harvest  the 
first  crop  of  fall  wheat  that  grew  so  lux- 
uriantly in  patches  around  the  pine 
stumps  of  his  pioneer  Quaker  farm,  to 
the  tractor  that  cut  a  swath  of  thirty  to 
forty  feet  wide  of  Red  Fife  Wheat  in 
fields  that  stretched  for  a  mile  without 
a  break. 

The  mechanical  improvements  in 
every  department  have  made  wonderful 
strides  since  then  although  curious  as 
it  may  seem  a  great  many  farmers  have 
not  been  as  wise  as  this  youth  in  de- 
manding that  the  farm  house  shall  be 
as  equally  up-to-date.  A  complete  sys- 
tem of  water  works  was  installed  in  his 
prairie  home  by  means  of  the  pressure 
tank  system  in  the  cellar  operated  with 
gasoline  power.  Running  water  was 
thus  possible  in  the  house  at  all  times 
of  the  year.  A  small  acetylene  gas 
plant  lighted  his  premises.  A  piano 
with  up-to-date  furniture  is  found  in 
the  well  appointed  rooms.  This  West- 
ern farm  home  is  well  equipped. 

The  Quaker  faith  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  worked  out.  Intermarriage 
has  opened  up  new  religious  ideals  and 
the  union  movement  of  certain  evange- 
lical churches  for  conservation  of  ener- 
gy in  the  West  has  appealed  to  him. 
Wealth  is  being  viewed  in  a.  new  light 
by  this  rich  son  of  a  grasping  father 
and  with  the  recurring  cycles  of  such 
ethical  movements,  the  old  time  zeal  of 
the  grandfather  Amos  is  re-issuing  in  a 
clear  stream  of  kindly  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  others. 


CAPTAIN    JOHN    SIMMS,    V.C. 


By   Heber   Logan 


THE  Royal  English  Regiment  of  In- 
fantry had  been  advancing  into  the 
Boer  country  for  four  weeks,  and 
during  these  weeks  of  long,  hard,  but 
necessary  toil,  they  had  received  no 
mail,  except  the  most  important  letters 
sent  from  post  to  post  by  special  car- 
riers. Aided  by  other  regiments  of  the 
line  which  accompanied  them,  they  had 
several  encounters  with  the  enemy, 
which  added  a  little  tiresome  excite- 
ment to  the  march.  But  now,  for  two 
days  they  had  been  resting.  An  im- 
mense quantity  of  mail  had  arrived, 
and  all  the  troops  off  duty  were  scattered 
around  in  groups,  or  alone,  reading  let- 
ters from  loved  ones  and  friends,  and 
papers  from  Merry  Old  England. 

Captain  John  Simms  sat  in  his  tent 
alone,  perusing  the  pages  of  a  copy  of 
The  Times,  now  several  weeks  old. 

"Why  the  dickens  doesn't  she 
write?"  he  asked  himself.  "Very 
strange,  indeed." 

Then  his  mind  wandered  back  to 
England,  which  he  had  left  three  years 
before,  and  to  the  many  friends  and 
relatives  who  would  welcome  his  return 
— if  he  ever  should  return.  He  allowed 
the  paper  to  slip  through  his  hands,  so 
engaged  did  he  become  with  his 
thoughts.  Yes,  just  three  years  since 
he  had  left  home,  and  Jennie  Wilkin- 
son, Sir  Hiram  Wilkinson's  eldest 
daughter,  to  go  with  his  regiment  to 
Egypt.  They  had  become  engaged,  and 
as  he  was  leaving  he  said:  "I  shall  do 
my  best  to  get  promotion,  and  when 
I'm  a  captain,  as  soon  as  possible,  I 
shall  return  for  you."  The  three  years 
had  passed,  but  before  he  could  return 
home  on  leave  of  absence,  war  had 
broken  out,  bringing  with  it  more  pos- 


sibilities of  advancement,  and  he  smiled 
with  joy  as  he  thought  of  the  oppor- 
tunities. ■   || 

"By  Jove,  it's  been  nine  months 
since  I've  heard  from  her!"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
paper.  I 

During  the  following  half-hour  he 
became  deeply  interested  in  the  home 
political  news.  Suddenly,  as  he  turned 
the  sheet  and  scanned  one  of  the 
columns,  his  face  became  flushed.  He 
reread  the  paragraph,  and  apparently 
still  disbelieving  his  eyes,  he  reread  it 
again.  Then  with  a  perfect  torrent  of 
wrath,  he  crumpled  up  The  Times  and 
threw  it  out  of  the  tent. 

This  is  what  had  so  interested,  and  at 
the  same  time  moved  to  indignation, 
Captain  John  Simms: 

"The  marriage  took  place  yester- 
day, at  the  home  of  the  bride's  father, 

Sir  H Wilkinson,  of  Jennie,  his 

daughter,  to  Mr.  Harry  Cornwall, 
lientenant  45th  Regiment  of  Infantry. 
Mr.  Cornwall  leaves  immediately  for 
South  Africa." 

A  piece  had  been  torn  out  of  the 
paper  between  "H."  and  "Wilkinson," 
so  that  the  name  was  gone,  but  except 
for  this,  the  paper  was  none  the  worse 
for  its  long  journey. 

It  was  some  time  before  Captain 
Simms  left  his  tent.  Duty  called  him, 
however,  and  endeavoring  to  cast  aside 
his  surprise,  grief  and  rage,  he  buckled 
on  his  accoutrements  and  issued  from 
the  tent. 

Returning  an  hour  later  from  par- 
ade, he  found  the  following  among  the 
newly  posted  regimental  orders : 

"Lieutenant  Harry  Cornwall,  45th 
Regiment  of  Infantry,  has  transferred 
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to  the  Royal  English  Regiment  of  In- 
fantry, to  act  as  adjutant  until  the  re- 
covery of  Adjutant  Williamson." 

"Some  devils  are  lucky  wherever 
they  go,"  muttered  Simms  as  he  passed 
on  through  the  lines. 

As  he  was  entering  his  tent  he  saw, 
lying  on  the  ground  before  it,  the 
crumbled  Times,  which  he  had  in  his 
rage  thrown  away.  He  stooped  and 
picked  it  up,  then  smoothing  it  out,  and 
opening  it,  he  tore  out  the  small  portion 
of  the  paper  in  which  he  was  the  most 
deeply  interested,  and  put  it  in  a  leather 
card  case,  which  he  carried  in  his  breast 
pocket. 

That  evening  Simms  met  Cornwall 
for  the  first  time  at  the  officers'  mess. 
The  coolness  of  the  captain  to  the  new 
adjutant  was  very  marked,  and  indeed 
the  whole  manner  of  Simms  seemed  to 
have  changed.  Usually  so  pleasant  to 
all  around  him,  ready  to  join  in  any 
joke,  and  a  general  "jolly  good  fellow," 
now  a  cloud  seemed  to  hang  over  him. 
And  no  wander  was  it  that  he  was  so. 
Upon  a  girl  had  all  his  ambitions  been 
based,  and  all  the  hopes  which  he  had 
for  the  future  had  been  associated  with 
her.  Now  all  the  future  which  he 
longed  and  waited  for  was  forever 
blasted.  To  him  it  seemed  as  if  the 
light  of  his  life  had  suddenly  been 
blown  out  by  a — yes,  by  a  brother  offi- 
cer. All  the  world  appeared  to  be  noth- 
ing but  a  black  void. 

"I  say  old  chappy,  is  it  bad  news? 
Brace  up  old  fellow  for  there's  going  to 
be  fun  to-morrow  with  the  enemy," 
said  a  captain  who  was  sitting  beside 
him.  But  Simms,  wrapped  in  his  own 
thoughts,  did  not  reply.  A  lieutenant 
sitting  on  his  left,  touched  his  arm,  and, 
with  a  stage  whisper,  asked  him  if  he 
expected  to  get  a  free  ticket  to  the  next 
world  the  following  day,  and  was  sorry 
to  leave  his  friends  in  a  worse  place. 
But  Simms  merely  muttered  in  the  ne- 
gative, and  did  not  appear  to  notice  the 
joke  in  the  speech. 

Cornwall,  who  was  sitting  directly 
opposite  to  Simms,  could  not  help  no- 
ticing the  friendly  teasing  which  the 
officers  were  giving  their  solemn  com- 


panion. The  adjutant  was  an  out- 
spoken, easy-to-get-acquainted  tease, 
who  but  a  few  minutes  before  had  been 
paying  his  deepest  respects  to  Bacchus. 
His  head,  swimming  with  the  effects  of 
this  recent  worship,  caused  him  to  say 
some  things  which,  from  him,  and  un- 
der the  present  conditions,  Simms  took 
as  insults. 

As  soon  as  the  officers  had  left  the 
mess  tent,  Simms,  burning  with  rage 
at  the  insults  which  he  had  received 
from  a  man  who  had  defeated  him  in 
another  way,  approached  the  adjutant. 

"Cornwall,  I  demand  an  apology  for 
your  remarks,"  he  said,  his  eyes  sparkl- 
ing with  anger. 

"Who  the  devil  are  you  talking  to?" 
answered  the  half-drunken  officer,  as 
he  blew  a  cloud  of  cigarette  smoke  in 
the  direction  of  the  captain.  "You 
don't  seem  to  know  that  I  have  a  "pulV 
with  the  Colonel  here.  Apologize  to 
you?     0,  no,  not  while  I  know  it." 

"Then  take  an  insult  from  me," 
roared  Simms.  "You're  a  damn  fool 
and  a  liar,  disgracing  your  uniform." 

"Accept  the  ancient,  but  now  illegal 
challenge,"  answered  Cornwall,  step- 
ping up  to  Simms  and  dashing  a  glove 
in  his  face. 

"Our  seconds  shall  arrange  for  to- 
morrow," replied  Simms,  picking  up 
the  glove  and  walking  away. 

Simms  immediately  chose  his  second, 
but  before  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  duel,  orders  came  to  him  to  im- 
mediately make  a  detour  around  a  Boer 
position  not  far  away,  and  block  their 
line  of  retreat.  Leaving  word  with  his 
second  to  arrange  for  a  later  meeting, 
because  of  his  present  duties,  he  im- 
mediately set  off  at  the  head  of  "A" 
Company. 

Daylight  found  Captain  John  Simms 
walking  up  and  down  the  trench,  en- 
couraging his  men  here  and  there,  giv- 
ing any  necessary  orders,  and  keeping 
an  eye  to  everything,  utterly  regardless 
of  the  bullets  which  the  rear  lines  of 
the  Boers  were  showering  upon  the 
trench.  His  head  and  shoulders  were 
continually  being  exposed,  but  in  some 
miraculous  way,  which  so  often  hap- 
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pens  in  war,  he  escaped.  The  trench 
afforded  good  shelter  to  the  men,  but, 
nevertheless,  several  fell  during  the 
morning. 

It  was  determined  to  carry  the  stand 
of  the  Boers  by  an  assault.  The  com- 
manding officer  of  the  regiment  sent 
Adjutant  Cornwall  around  to  "A"  Com- 
pany to  warn  it  of  the  attack.  After 
a  swift  gallop  of  two  miles,  circling 
around  to  avoid  the  enemy,  he  arrived 
near  the  scene  of  action  of  "A"  Com- 
pany. In  order  to  reach  Captain 
Simms,  Cornwall  saw  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  enter  the  line  of 
fire.  Without  hesitating  a  moment,  he 
dug  the  spurs  into  his  horse,  and  gal- 
loped on  towards  his  destination.  All 
went  well  until  he  was  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  trench,  when  a  bullet 
hit  him,  and  he  fell  from  his  saddle, 
his  horse  galloping  on  for  safety. 

The  first  glance  showed  the  ever 
watchful  Simms  that  it  was  the  adju- 
tant, and  that  his  business  was  evident- 
ly important.  What  cared  he  about  the 
importance  of  the  massage !  His  rival 
and  enemy  was  dead,  and  he  could  now 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  thyt 
Jennie  had  lost  the  husband  whom  she 
had  won  by  unfaithfulness.  But  no, 
Cornwall  was  not  dead,  for  Simms 
could  see  him  moving.  Would  he  al- 
low a  brother  officer  to  die  on  the  field 
of  battle  without  rendering  him  all  the 
aid  which  he  could?  No,  he  was  a  true 
soldier,  and  he  would  not  yield  to  any 
temptations  which  presented  themselves 
to  him.  All  his  passions  fled.  It  was 
his  duty  to  save  the  wounded  officer  if 
he  could. 

Turning  to  his  senior  lieutenant, 
Simms  gave  him  a  few  hurried  orders, 
then  taking  off  his  sword  and  belt  to 
make  his  progress  light,  he  swung  him- 
self up  out  of  the  trench  and  doubled 
out  towards  the  wounded  officer.  For 
a  moment  "A"  Company  ceased  fire,  so 
interested  were  they,  then  breaking 
away,  for  the  time,  from  all  orders  and 
discipline,  and  regardless  of  the  atten- 
tion that  they  attracted,  every  khaki 
hat  was  placed  on  the  muzzle  of  a  Lee- 


Enfield,  and  waved  in  the  air,  while 
every  throat  cheered  for  the  hero.  But 
the  voice  of  the  first  lieutenafnt  was 
heard  above  the  din,  ordering  a  rapid 
fire  to  cover  the  officers. 

Simms  soon  reached  the  side  of  his 
wounded  comrade,  then  coolly  stoop- 
ing, he  dropped  a  little  whiskey  and 
water  from  his  water-bottle  into  the 
mouth  of  the  adjutant,  picked  him  up 
in  his  strong  arms  as  if  he  were  a  child, 
and  carried  him  back  at  the  double  to- 
wards his  men. 

Twice  on  his  perilous  course  bullets 
brought  blood  to  his  cheeks,  whilst 
other  Mausers  ripped  his  uniform  as 
neatly  as  a  knife,  yet  he  kept  his  same 
even  pace.  He  had  just  reached  the 
edge  of  the  trench,  and  had  let  down 
his  human  burden,  when  he  staggered 
and  fell  headlong  into  the  ditch.  The 
men  were  ready  to  again  cheer  him,  al- 
most holding  their  breath,  and  for  the 
time  forgetting  the  death-dealers  before 
them.  But  when  they  saw  such  a  cli- 
max to  so  noble  a  deed,  a  perfect  tor- 
rest  of  oaths  and  imprecations  on  the 
Boers  issued  from  Company  "A." 

This  momentary  lull  in  the  firing 
brought  First  Lieutenant  Brown  back 
to  his  sense  of  duty. 

"Shoot,  men,  shoot!  Remember 
Simms!"  he  cried. 

A  perfect  line  of  flame  shot  from  "A" 
Company,  and  they  continued  to  fire 
like  machine-guns.  In  the  meantime, 
taking  advantage  of  this  fire,  the  re- 
maining companies  of  the  regiment 
closed  in  on  the  Boers,  and  took  the 
position  with  bayonets  fixed. 

All  had  supposed  that  Simms  was 
killed,  but  on  examination  it  was  found 
that  he  was  very  seriously  wounded. 
For  some  time  he  almost  took  the  trip 
which  the  lieutenant  had  jokingly 
asked  him  about  the  evening  before  the 
engagement.  Two  bullets  had  passed 
through  his  body  at  dangerous  spots, 
and  nothing  but  the  uncommon 
strength  of  the  man  saved  him.  As 
soon  as  possible  he  was  moved  back,  for 
ten  miles,  to  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
where  the   Medical  Corps  had  several 
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hospital  tents  pitched.  From  here  he 
was  removed  to  Natal,  where  he  spent 
many  long  weeks  of  sickness,  having 
had  a  serious  relapse  after  his  tedious 
journey  from  the  front.  As  soon  as  his 
health  would  permit  him  to  take  the 
voyage,  he  returned  to  England,  where 
he  was  yet  to  spend  some  time  in  a 
hospital. 

Several  months  passed  by,  without 
anything  of  importance  happening  to 
our  soldier.  Each  week  saw  an  im- 
provement in  his  condition,  until  he 
was  at  length  able  to  leave  his  bed  and 
pit  before  his  window  in  a  large,  com- 
fortable arm-chair.  During  this  time, 
by  his  direct  orders,  the  nurse  informed 
everybody  who  came  to  visit  him,  to  in 
no'  way  refer  to,  or  mention  to  him  the 
name  of  Jennie  Wilkinson.  To  his 
friends  this  caused  much  surprise,  but 
they  said  nothing  about  her,  as  directed. 

One  day  the  nurse  came  to  him,  say- 
ing that  there  was  a  pretty  young  lady 
who  wished  to  see  him,  but  who  would 
not  give  her  name.  Simms  had  no  ob- 
jection to  seeing  her,  thinking  that  pro- 
bably it  was  some  young  cousin  who 
wished  to  surprise  him  by  her  sudden 
appearance. 

He  was  still  gazing  out  of  the  win- 
dow, as  his  custom  was,  not  knowing 
that  the  nurse  had  withdrawn,  and  that 
the  lady  had  entered,  when  a  hand  was 
laid  gently  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  well- 
known  voice  said,  "John,  are  you  glad 
to  see  me?" 

He  turned  as  if  shot,  and  gazed  up 

into  the  face  of Jennie  Wilkinson! 

Upon  the  face  of  the  girl  there  was  an 
expression  of  sweet  tenderness  and  de- 
votion, as  she  looked  down  upon  the 
thin,  pale  cheeks  of  the  wounded  man. 
whom  she  had  not  seen  for  almost  four 
years. 

Before  any  other  emotion  entered  his 
brain,  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  this 
girl  took  possession.  Not  over  twenty- 
three,  slim,  rather  tall,  fair-haired,  blue- 
eyed,  rosy  cheeks  and  an  erect  and 
graceful  figure  with  all,  she  appeared 
to  be  an    angel    or    beautiful  goddess 


dropped  into  the  room  from  some 
heavenly  sphere. 

But  as  this  picture  of  her  beauty  and 
loveliness  filled  his  soul,  there  came  also 
the  abhorrent  thought  that  she  was  lost 
forever  to  him — she  belonged  to  an- 
other, if  he  still  lived.  Could  he  hope 
that  the  adjutant  had  died?  Oh,  why 
had  he  saved  an  enemy — a  man  who 
dared  to  insult  him!  Might  he  not 
now  have  had  her?  Then  a  little  voice 
seemed  to  say  to  him,  "She  has  played 
you  false,  send  her  away." 

A  dreadful,  deadly  pallor  spread  over 
his  face,  his  mouth  became  set,  and  his 
brows  knit.  Seizing  her  small,  white, 
dimpled  hand,  the  very  touch  of  which 
seemed  to  burn  his  flesh,  he  threw  it 
from  him  as  he  would  have  thrown  a 
serpent.  '"'  "  ] 

"I  am  not  glad  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Corn- 
wall," he  replied  in  a  thick  unnatural 
tone,  "begone." 

"0,  John,  don't  you  recognize  Jen- 
nie, Jennie  Wilkinson,  your  Jennie?" 
and  there  was  a  sob  in  her  voice.  "Why 
do  you  call  me  Mrs.  Cornwall?  Surely 
you  have  not  gone  mad.  Oh,  why  do 
you  welcome  me  like  this!" 

The  girl  was  crying  now,  and  as  she 
^tood  over  his  head,  the  hot  tears  fell  on 
his  upturned,  angry  face,  making  the 
deadly  hardness  relax  from  it  some- 
what. 

Without  saying  a  word,  but  with 
trembling  fingers,  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  the  marriage  notice  which  he 
had  torn  from  The  Times  on  that  well 
remembered  day  before  the  encounter 
with  the  Boers.  The  clipping  was 
crumpled  and  torn,  but  still  legible. 

"Read  that,  Mrs.  Cornwall,"  he  said, 
handing  it  to  her,  "and  see  if  you  still 
think  that  I  am  mad." 

She  read  it  over,  and  as  she  threw  it 
into  the  fireplace  her  face  became  clear 
again. 

"John,  how  could  you  believe  that  of 
me?"  she  said  in  a  sweetly  reproachful 
tone.  "Jennie  Wilkinson  is  a  third 
cousin  of  mine,  who  was  married  to 
Lieutenant  Cornwall.  She  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Hartley  Wilkinson,  and  you 
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thought  that  because  the  name  was  torn 
out  of  the  paper,  but  the  initial  was 
'H/  it  could  be  no  other  name  than  Sir 
Hiram  Wilkinson's.  We  were  both 
called  Jennie  after  an  old  ancestor  who 
was  a  very  famous  writer,  and  as  she 
had  only  one  name,  Jennie,  we  were 
only  given  the  one  name." 

Just  as  the  sky  becomes  light  and 
beautiful  again  with  the  dawn  and  sun- 
rise, so  the  captain's  face  changed  with 
the  wonderfully  joyful  news.  He  felt 
like  a  strong  man  already,  like  jumping 
up  and  dancing  a  waltz — yes,  a  dozen 
waltzes  with  Jennie. 

"Jennie,"  he  said,  and  the  girl  no- 
ticed that  his  voice  was  now  a  natural 
and  a  pleasant  bass,  "this  had  almost 
been  driving  me  insane,  since  that  ter- 
rible day,  for  me,  when  I  received  my 
mail.  But  it  is  all  over  now,  thank 
God !  I  pray  that  you  will  forgive  me, 
Jennie,  for  the  wrong  I  have  been  do- 
ing you,  and  I  feel  sure  you  will,  my 
little  girl. 

"But  why  did  you  not  write  to  me," 
or  come  to  see  me  before?" 

For  answer  she  handed  to  him  a  par- 
cel of  letters.  "All  these,  and  more," 
she  said,  "I  wrote  to  you,  daily  awaiting 
answers.  But  the  most  of  them  re- 
turned, and  I  concluded  that  the  others 
did  not  reach  their  destination.  Your 
people  seemed  to  have  no  better  success 
than  I  did,  and  the  only  way  that  I  had 
any  idea  where  you  were,  was  by  watch- 


ing for  accounts  of  the  movements  of 
your  regiment. 

"Father  and  I  have  been  in  France 
for  some  time,  and  as  I  did  not  corre- 
spond with  your  people,  or  receive  any 
papers  from  England,  I  had  no  idea 
that  you  were  home.  But  late  last  even- 
ing we  returned,  and  this  is  what  I  saw 
in  this  morning's  paper." 

She  handed  it  to  him,  and  on  the 
front  page  in  conspicuous  print  he  read 
the  following: 

"We  have  heard  direct  from  head- 
quarters that  Captain  Simms,  of  the 
Royal  -English  Regiment  of  Infantry, 
who  is  convalescent  at  the  Georgian 
Hospital,  is  soon  to  be  awarded  the  Vic- 
toria Cross  for  gallantry,  saving  the  life 
of  Lieut.  Cornwall,  in  action  in  South 
Africa."  ! 

"And  you  are  the  bearer  of  such  hap- 
py news,  Jennie,"  he  murmured,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  that  the  furrows  and 
lines,  emblems  of  hardships,  troubles 
and  sickness,  had  disappeared  from  his 
face. 

Again  he  felt  tears  fall  upon  his  face, 
but  this  time  he  knew  they  were  tears 
of  joy. 

Reaching  up  he  clasped  her  hand  in 
his. 

"Ah!  my  little  angel,  my  little 
angel,"  he  repeated.  "You  have  saved 
my  life.  It  is  you,  and  not  I,  who  de- 
serve the  V.  C." 


Strawberries    make    a    profitable    crop    in    the  young   orchard.     Good    prices    have   prevailed 

for  some  time. 


FORTUNES    IN    THE    OLD    FARMS 


By   J.   Kerr   Abbott 


Many  old  farms  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  are  selling  from  $40  to  $80 
per  acre,  which  valuation  would  not  carry  the  cost  of  the  buildings  that 
have  been  erected  upon  them.  Even  good  farms  with  more  costly  equip- 
ment, good  fences,  plenty  of  tile  drains,  a  well  cared  for  bearing  orchard, 
convenient  to  schools,  post-office,  and  churches,  are  being  offered  for  sale. 
It  looks,  in  the  case  of  the  farming  profession,  as  if  it  might  be  true  of 
them  what  Walpole  said  of  the  politicians  of  his  day,  that  "Every  man  had 
his  price. ' '  The  writer'  of  this  article  is  a  well  known  publicist  in  Canada 
and  his  observations  will  be  read  with  much  interest. 


'Rural    Ontario    is   for   sale    with   no    buyers." 


THE  statement  was  made  by  a  farmer 
who  knows  this  province  well.  It  does 
not  greatly  exaggerate  the  situation. 
Everywhere  men  are  anxious  to  sell 
farm  lands  while  of  buyers  there  are 
few.  True  there  are  many  farmers 
who  would  not  sell  their  holdings  at 
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any  price;  true,  also  there  are  many 
more  who  could  be  induced  to  sell  only 
by  an  exceptionally  liberal  offer  for 
their  broad  acres.  But,  outside  of  a 
few  sections  such  as  the  Niagara  and 
Oxford  districts,  it  is  literally  true  that 
the  majority  of  farmers  are  not  only 
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willing,  but  anxious  to  sell  out.  In 
many  sections,  and  good  sections  too, 
every  farm  in  a  neighborhood  is  up  for 
sale.  Buyers,  on  the  other  hand,  seem 
about  as  scarce  as  hen's  teeth  or  angel 
visitants.  Naturally,  with  so  many 
sellers  and  correspondingly  few  buyers 
the  prices  quoted  are  exceedinly  low. 
Farms  which  were  bought  30  and  40 
years  ago,  with  indifferent  buildings, 
at  $100  an  acre,  can  be  had  to-day  at 
less  than  it  would  cost  to  replace  the 
buildings  and  other  improvements  since 
put  upon  them. 

What  causes  have  brought  about  this 
condition?  In  many  cases  the  young 
people  have  gone  to  the  cities  or  the 
West  and  the  old  folks  find  the  care  of 
the  home  acres  a  burden  too  great  for 
their  years.  Consequently  they  want 
to  sell.  In  other  cases  the  young  peo- 
ple, still  at  home,  are  anxious  to  follow 
their  companions  who  have  made  new 
homes  on  the  prairie.  The  old  people, 
not  wishing  to  be  left  alone,  join  the 
young  in  desiring  to  sell  here  too.  Fin- 
ally there  is  the  contagion  of  ideas. 
When  some  men  find  their  neighbors 
doing  a  certain  thing  they  become  pos- 
sessed by  an  irresistible  desire  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

THE    CONTAGION    OF    IDEAS. 

The  main  point  that  will  be  con- 
sidered here  is  whether  this  wholesale 
movement  to  sell  is  a  wise  one.  There 
are  those  who  tell  us  that  the  mere  fact 
that  a  movement  is  general  is  proof  of 
its  wisdom.  With  that  theory  I  can- 
not agree.  Men  are  still  much  like  a 
nock  of  sheep,  always  ready  to  follow 
the  bell  wether.  Frequently  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  long  course  that  proves  any- 
thing but  a  wise  one.  One  historic 
instance  of  this  occurred  when  not 
merely  the  French  War  Minister  of  the 
day  but  all  France  rushed  light-heart- 
edly into  the  disastrous  war  of  1870. 
Minor  instances  we  have  had  without 
number  in  Ontario  where  so  many  have 
gone  wholesale  into  hogs  when  prices 
were  at  the  zenith  and  then  tumbled 
out  again  at  the  point  when  a  period  of 


low  prices  was  about  to  be  followed  by 
one  of  higher  prices. 

The  mere  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
people  of  rural  Ontario  are  moving  to 
the  West,  or  to  the  cities,  does  not  ne- 
cessarily mean  that  the  movement  is  a 
wise  one.  Where  an  elderly  couple  are 
left  alone  there  may  be  no  option  but  to 
abandon  the  old  roof-tree.  Again,  not 
all  of  those  born  on  the  farm  are  adapt- 
ed to  farm  life,  but  are,  owing  perhaps 
to  some  far-back  ancestral  trait,  peculi- 
arly well  qualified  for  some  line  of  ac- 
tivity that  can  be  pursued  to  advantage 
only  in  the  great  centers.  Such  would 
be  foolish  not  to  follow  their  natural 
bent.  But,  for  those  who  have  the 
qualifications  for  success  on  the  farm 
where  are  conditions  more  conducive  to 
success  than  right  here  in  Ontario  and 
right  now?  Land  can  be  had  at  a  price 
at  least  25  per  cent,  below  that  which 
would  have  been  demanded  when  the 
generation  now  passing  was  faced  by 
the  problem  of  founding  a  home.  Al- 
though the  price  of  land  has  gone  down 
the  things  which  can  be  produced  from 
the  land  have  gone  up  with  a  bound  at 
the  same  time.  Eggs  have  doubled  if 
not  trebled  in  price  in  the  interval. 
Butter  has  easily  doubled.  Cattle  and 
hogs  have  advanced  almost  as  much. 
Horses  never  brought  such  high  prices 
as  they  do  now  and  new  and  exceed- 
ingly profitable  lines  of  production  in 
fruit  and  raw  material  for  canning  fac- 
tories have  sprung  into  being. 

The  fact  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  cost  of  labor  has  also  very  largely 
increased  at  the  same  time.  But  labor 
is  not  the  only  item  which  enters  into 
cost  of  production ;  and,  while  labor 
costs  more  than  it  did  30  or  40  years 
since,  labor  can  be  made,  as  a  result  of 
the  introduction  of  time-saving  devices, 
to  produce  more  than  it  did  then.  On 
the  other  hand  many  things  which 
farmers  have  to  buy  actually  cost  less 
now  than  they  did  in  the  late  seventies. 
Sugar  and  tea  are  cheaper;  boots  and 
shoes  have  gone  down  in  price  and  cot- 
tons and  woolens  represent  less  money 
now  than  thev  did  then. 
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A  Deserted  Farm  House. 


The  Land  is  First-Class  but  the  Lack  of  Human  Interest  Is  Seen 
in  the  Absence  of  Trees. 


But,  it  may  be  said,  all  these  facts,  or 
most  of  them,  apply  to  the  West  as  well 
as  to  Ontario.  Then  the  question 
arises,  how  do  the  West  and  Ontario 
compare  in  point  of  advantages  offered 
a  young  farmer  just  starting  in  life? 
There  will  be  here  no  attempt  to  decry 
the  West.  No  one  has  a  keener  appre- 
ciation than  the  writer  of  the  potenti- 
alities of  the  vast  territories  beyond  the 
Great  Lakes  and  of  what  the  develop- 
ment of  these  should  mean  for  all  Can- 
ada. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  facts.  The 
West  should  be  the  poor  man's  chance ; 
but  it  is  not.  By  our  foolish  policy  of 
making  land  grants  to  railways,  by  fa- 
cilitating the  formation  of  land  com- 
panies which  come  between  the  people 
and  the  people's  domain,  and  by  the 
making  to  veterans  of  grants  which 
have  forthwith  passed  into  the  hands  of 
speculators,  we  have  forced  those  who 
desire  Western  homesteads  for  the  le- 
gitimate purpose  of  making  a  home  to 
locate  at  points  so  far  distant  from  rail- 
way communication  that  their  product 
is  rendered  well  night  valueless.  Land 
at  all  near  a  railway  cannot  be  had  at  as 
low  a  price  as  equally  good  land  can  be 
obtained  in  Ontario.     And  the  product 


of  Western  land,  by  reason  of  distance 
from  market,  cannot  be  sold  at  more 
than  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  the 
price  obtainable  in  this  Province. 

FOR  THE  MAN  WITH  LIMITED  CASH. 

The  truth  is  that  to-day,  even  more 
than  in  pioneer  times,  rural  Ontario 
rather  than  Western  Canada  is  the 
place  for  the  man  with  limited  capital. 
The  pioneers  paid  from  fifty  cents  to 
$6  an  acre  for  the  land  they  took  up; 
that  same  land,  all  ready  to  produce 
money  crops,  can  be  had  for  nothing 
to-day,  the  price  now  being  asked  re- 
presenting not  more,  and  in  many  cases 
less,  than  the  cost  of  improvements. 
The  pioneers  paid  10  per  cent,  and  12 
per  cent,  for  borrowed  money;  a  young 
man,  with  a  reasonable  payment  down, 
can  get  money  for  the  balance  of  his 
purchase  of  an  Ontario  farm  at  5  per 
cent.  In  the  West  he  will  pay  8  per 
cent,  to  10  per  cent.  Not  only  does  On- 
tario offer  a  better  opening  than  can  be 
obtained  in  the  prairies  for  the  man  of 
small  means,  but  it  offers  with  this  com- 
forts and  conveniences  such  as  the  West 
will  not  have,  even  in  part,  for  a  gen- 
eration and  which  the  Westerner  will 
never  enjoy  as  a  whole.  Here  good 
roads,  or  comparatively  good  roads,  are 
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everywhere ;  the  school  is  on  the  next 
lot,  or  at  least  on  a  nearby  lot ;  churches 
dot  every  side  line;  the  blacksmith,  the 
vet.,  the  doctor,  and  the  chopping  mill 
are  within  hail.  And — and  a  most  im- 
portant "and"  it  is — fruit  and  veg- 
etables 'may  be  found  on  every  table. 

Nor  are  most  of  the  advantages  On- 
tario offers  the  young  farmer  to-day 
likely  to  disappear.  The  prices  of  ev- 
erything he  has  to  sell  are  reasonably 
certain  to  remain  at  a  permanently 
high  level.  The  outstanding  fact  on 
which  this  statement  is  based  is  that  the 
whole  world  is  going  long  on  popula- 
tion and  short  on  food.  Up  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  was  able  to  feed  itself. 
To-day  the  same  country  draws  upon 
the  ends  of  the  earth  for  its  food  sup- 
ply. Ten  years  ago  Germany  had  a 
surplus  of  food  to  export;  to-day  Ger- 
many is  an  importer  of  food  and  in  an- 
other ten  years  will  rival  Great  Britain 
in  the  volume  of  imported  food  stuffs. 
In  the  last  ten  years  the  production  of 
cereals  in  the  United  States  has  increas- 
ed by  only  one  and  three-quarters  per 
cent.,  while  population  has  increased 
by  21  per  cent,  in  the  same  time.  These 
are  but  illustrations  of  changes  that  are 
world-wide. 

THE  COMING  DECADE  WILL  MEAN  MUCH. 

Ontario  has  not  escaped  the  revolu- 
tion. Twenty  years  ago  migration 
from  Canada  exceeded  immigration  iffto 
Canada.  To-day  immigration  is  ad- 
ding to  the  Dominion  every  year  a 
population  equal  to  that  of  the  city  of 
Toronto,  and  as  most  of  these  new  com- 
ers are  going  either  to  the  West  or  the 
cities  they  will  become  consumers  of 
those  products  for  which  Ontario  farms 
are  best  adapted.  Within  some  ten  years 
the  Cobalt  and  Porcupine  countries 
have  been  opened  up  and  as  a  result  of 
that  opening  farmers  in  Older  Ontario 
are  finding  in  the  territory  beginning 
at  North  Bay  a  consuming  market  for 
butter,  eggs,  meat  and  fruit  well  nigh 
equal  to  that  of  our  largest  city.  Be- 
cause of  all  these  changes  our  export 


cattle  trade,  which  formerly  represent- 
ed some  twelve  million  dollars  in  a 
year  is  practically  at  an  end.  We  no 
longer  export  butter  and  eggs  but  some- 
times import  them.  The  prediction 
is  made  that  our  export  cheese  trade, 
once  amounting  to  some  twenty-five 
millions  a  year  will  be  at  an  end  inside 
of  four  years.  Why?  not  because 
we  are  producing  less.  We  are  really 
producing  more,  but  our  products  are 
finding  a  market  right  at  our  doors 
where  they  command  the  London  price 
without  incurring  the  cost  of  carriage 
and  other  charges  incurred  in  shipping 
to  London. 

Conditions  are  not  all  they  should 
be.  The  Ontario  farmer  has  not  al- 
ways had  a  square  deal.  Combines, 
formed  under  the  cover  of  a  protective 
tariff,  have  denied  him  the  full  benefit 
of  the  reduced  cost  of  production 
brought  about  by  modern  factory  con- 
ditions and  have  levied  unjust  toll  upon 
him  in  the  form  of  prices  very  much 
higher  than  they  should  be.  The 
farmer  has  been  taxed  to  pay  bounties 
to  iron  manufacturers,  who  have  thus 
been  put  in  a  position  to  outbid  the 
farmer,  who  receives  no  bounties,  in 
the  labor  market.  The  farmer  has 
been  taxed  to  pay  subsidies  to  railways 
which  in  turn  have  levied  unduly  high 
charges  for  the  transportation  of  the 
farmer's  products.  All  these  things 
have  greatly  assisted  in  promoting  that 
exodus  from  Ontario  farms  which  has 
become  so  great  the  movement  is  now 
contagious.  But  the  evil  is  now  work- 
in;/  its  own  cure.  Labor  has  been 
drained  from  the  land  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that,  even  in  this  new  country  of 
unlimited  agricultural  resources,  we 
have  in  many  lines  reached  a  point 
where  we  are  not  quite  feeding  our- 
selves. In  a  few  years,  from  present 
appearances,  wheat  and  that  from  the 
West,  will  be  our  one  important  pro- 
duct for  export.  Our  butter,  our  eggs, 
,our  beef  and  bacon  and  our  fruit  will 
all  be  consumed  at  home  and  will  com- 
mand here  the  price  like  articles  fetch 
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in  the  world's  market,  plus  cost  of 
transporting  from  the  world's  market 
to  the  Canadian  market. 

ONTARIO   FARMING   AND   PROFITS. 

Ontario  offers  to-day  something  that 
has  never  before  been  offered  hy  any 
country  in  the  world — cheap  land  and 
high  prices  for  the  product  of  that  land, 
coupled  with  all  the  advantages  of  a 
well  established  civilization.  That  all 
these  conditions  will  continue  for  long 
is   altogether   improbable.     The  pecu- 


liar combination  must  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  land-hungry  of  the  world 
and. farms  which  can  be  had  cheap  to- 
day will  command  their  intrinsic  value 
to-rnorrow.  The  young  man  who  ob- 
tains possession  of  an  Ontario  farm  at 
present  prices  is  making  the  wisest  and 
soundest  investment  now  open.  He  is 
obtaining  a  property  from  which  he  can 
make  profitable  returns  while  he  lives 
and  which  will  be  an  exceedingly  val- 
uable heritage  for  his  children  when 
he  is  gone. 


The    Aim  |  of    Education 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  education  to  make  men  first,  and  dis- 
coveries afterward ;  to  regard  mere  learning  as  subordinate  to  the 
development  of  a  well-rounded,  solid,  moral  and  intellectual  char- 
acter; as  the  first  and  great  thing  to  supply  vigorous,  intelligent, 
God-fearing  citizens  for  the  welfare  of  the  land. 

— H.  J.  Van  Dyke. 


A    FARM    REVIEW  OF    REVIEWS 

SOME      GOOD      THINGS      THAT      HAVE      APPEARED      IN      OTHER 

AGRICULTyRAL     JOURNALS     HERE     SUMMARIZED 

FOR     OUR     READERS 


Thirty   Thousand   Dollars  a  Year   from   Twelve   Acres 


THIRTY  thousand  dollars  extracted 
from  twelve  acres  of  ground  every  year, 
of  which  at  least  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lars the  farmer  puts  in  the  bank  as 
profits  after  paying  all  expenses! 

This  is  the  record  of  a  farmer  near 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  was  formerly  a 
city  man,  but  who  went  back  to  the  soil 
and  made  good,  writes  S.  L.  McMichael 
in  the  Technical  World.  The  farmer's 
name  is  Martin  L.  Ruetenik. 

From  the  city  with  its  blare  of  noises 
and  its  dusty  streets  this  man  sought 
out  a  little  farm,  settled  down  and  is 
now  making  as  much  money  as  the  head 
of  many  a  successful  business  corpora- 
tion. After  a  weary  struggle  of  several 
years  the  ground  gave  forth  its  bounty 
and  to-day  he  is  clearing  over  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  month,  owns  and  oper- 
ates two  automobiles  and  several  carn- 
ages— has  a  cosy  home  and  a  happy 
family. 

In  fone  year— 1907 — the  farm  re-f 
turned  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  pro 
fits,  the  gross  receipts  being  about 
double  that  sum.  For  this  year  Rue- 
tenik hopes  to  realize  a  total  of  about 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  profits,  after 
all  expenses  are  paid. 

Thus  this  enterprising  farmer  is  mak- 
ing one  thousand  dollars  an  acre  per 
year  from  his  land.  It  is  true  that  he 
has  become  a  specialist,  yet  it  is  also  true 
that  every  cent  is  made  from  the  soil 
itself.  Nothing  is  manufactured  except 
with  the  assistance  of  soil  and  nature. 


Ruetenik's  little  farm  contains  eigh- 
een  acres  in  all,  but  only  twelve  acres 
are  under  cultivation.  Eighteen  men 
are  employed  on  these  twelve  acres, 
every  square  inch  of  which  is  made  to 
produce  revenue  in  the  way  of  vege- 
tables. 

Martin  Ruetenik  is  a  brilliant  exam- 
ple of  a  man  who  has  learned  to  use  his 
brains.  Beginning  on  a  piece  of  land 
without  any  special  advantages  as  to 
fertility  or  adaptability  and  without  any 
experience  as  a  farmer  this  man,  by 
dint  of  hard  work,  intelligently  direct- 
ed, has  converted  the  little  farm  into  a 
veritable  gold  mine,  yielding  as  it  does 
twice  the  value  of  the  land  per  year, 
after  all  expenses  are  paid. 

Scoff  as  the  average  farmer  does  about 
"book  larnin'  "  and  the  farmers  who 
attempt  to  sow  and  reap  their  crops 
from  advice  bound  between  cloth  covers, 
this  farmer  makes  them  sit  up,  for  Rue- 
tenik is  a  "book-made"  farmer.  In  ad- 
dition, he  has  been  a  very  close  student 
of  government  and  experiment  station 
reports.  He  has  also  cultivated  a  pen- 
chant for  experimenting.  Although 
cautious  to  a  degree,  he  is  constantly 
working  to  improve  the  quality  of  his 
vegetables  and  to  discover  new  means 
for  getting  them  to  the  people  when  the 
prices  are  highest. 

Back  in  1883,  H.  J.  Ruetenik,  Presi- 
dent of  Calvin  College,  Cleveland,  grew 
inexpressibly  weary  of  city  life.  He  de- 
cided to  go  back  to  the  soil  and  rest  his 
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brain  and  exercise  his  body.  He  had  a 
sixteen-year-old  son,  Martin  L.  Rue- 
tenik,  whom  he  decided  to  take  with 
him. 

The  Rueteniks  started  in  to  do  some 
scientific  gardening.  They  read  up  the 
newest  methods  of  fertilizing  their  land, 
discussed  the  best  ways  of  planting,  cul- 
tivating and  harvesting  their  crops. 

"When  the  college  professor  and  his 
son  balanced  their  books  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  year,  they  discovered 
that  they  had  lost  about  five  hundred 
dollars'  The  same  thing  happened  the 
second  year.  The  third  year  the  bal- 
ance was  somewhat  smaller.  So  it  was 
the  fourth  year.  The  fifth  year  they 
broke  even  and  thereafter  the  profits  be- 
gan to  appear. 

The  younger  Ruetenik  began  study- 
ing the  use  of  hothouses  in  raising  farm 
crops.  Doing  a  general  gardening  bus- 
iness from  the  very  first  the  young  man 
discovered  that  more  money  could  be 
made  from  certain  crops  and  as  money 
was  what  he  was  after,  he  promptly  be- 
gan to  specialize  in  those  crops — celery, 
tomatoes,  asparagus,  lettuce,  pie  plant, 
beets  and  several  other  vegetables.  The 
main  crops,  however,  were  celery,  toma- 
toes and  lettuce. 

It  was  about  1888  that  young  Rue- 
tenik built  his  first  greenhouse.  It  was 
ten  by  fifty  feet  in  size  and  has  since 
been  torn  down.  He  started  growing 
lettuce  and  tomatoes  for  the  early 
spring  and  later  fall  markets,  when  it 
could  not  he  obtained  from  other  sour- 
ces. 

The  greenhouse  didn't  pay  its  way 
the  first  year  nor  the  second  year  either. 
A  little  thing  like  that,  however,  didn't 
discourage  Ruetenik,  who,  about  this 
time  purchased  his  father's  interest  in 
the  farm  and  began  running  it  alone. 
He  kept  right  along  and  the  third  year 
the  greenhouse  broke  about  even  on  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures.  Thereafter  it 
began  to  pay  big  money.  Ruetenik 
built  three  or  four  greenhouses  each 
year  for  five  or  six  years  until  he  had  a 
total  of  about  twenty-five  houses  in 
1900,  since  which  time  he  had  made  no 
new  extensions,  being  kept  busy  look- 


ing after  their  contents  and  always 
maintaining  them  in  first-class  order. 
He  had  120,000  square  feet,  or  nearly 
three  of  the  twelve  acres  of  land  under 
glass. 

In  a  number  of  these  houses  crops  of 
lettuce  are  raised  all  winter.  Begin- 
ning about  the  £nd  of  July  the  little 
plants,  some  255,000  of  them  this  year, 
were  set  out.  The  crop  was  in  shape 
for  the  market  about  the  end  of  August 
and  from  that  time  until  the  first  of  the 
next  June  lettuce  is  being  sent  to  mar- 
ket almost  every  day.  The  garnish  on 
the  roast  at  Thanksgiving  of  Christmas 
in  many  a  home  comes  from  Ruetenik's 
hot  houses.  He  plants  and  raises  three 
crops  of  lettuce  in  his  hot  houses  each 
year.  In  the  fall,  he  sells  a  case  of 
forty  heads  for  as  low  as  35  cents  or  as 
high  as  $2.00,  according  to  the  season, 
the  supply  and  the  demand.  Lettuce 
which  he  sells  to  the  Cleveland  whole- 
saler for  five  cents  a  head  the  grocer 
sells  to  the  consumer  for  about  fifteen 
cents,  so  that  there  is  considerable  profit 
for  others  from  Ruetenik's  business. 

Tomatoes  are  another  of  Ruetenik's 
profitable  crops.  He  sows  his  seed  in 
the  hot  houses  about  February  first. 
While  the  snow  is  swirling  above  the 
glass  roof  the  tender  plant  shoots  up, 
the  temperature  being  kept  from  sixty 
to  eighty  degrees  as  required.  The  lit- 
tle plants  are  carefully  tended  and 
trained  in  one  tall  vine,  being  hung 
with  twine  to  a  series  of  wires  above. 
Some  vines  grow  six  and  eight  feet 
high,  with  tomatoes  hanging  ripe  and 
red  every  three  or  four  inehes.  A  year 
ago  Ruetenik  sold  12,000  baskets  of 
ten  pounds  each  from  fourteen  green- 
houses at  $1  a  basket,  or  a  total  of  $12,- 
000.  The  crop  which  is  sowed  early  in 
February  is  marketed  from  June  fif- 
teenth to  August  fifteenth — long  before 
home-grown  tomatoes  are  available  in 
the  Cleveland  territory  and  when  they 
sell  at  from  eight  to  twenty  cents  a 
pound. 

Cucumbers  are  another  profitable 
crop  raised  by  this  gardener.  He  be- 
gins his  crop  in  the  early  spring  and 
harvests  it  late  in  May  and  early  in 
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June.  His  crop  the  past  year  consisted 
of  500  bushels  which  he  sold  at  $2.00 
a  bushel,  realizing  $1,000. 

Four  of  the  nine  acres  outdoors  are 
set  to  celery,  some  200,000  plants  being 
grown.  These  plants  are  put  out  in 
June  and  July  and  are  harvested  in 
September,  October  and  November, 
when  they  sell  for  about  $2.00  per  100 
plants.  Such  a  crop  is  worth  to  Rue- 
tenik  about  $4,400. 

Pie  plant  is  raised  on  sections  of  the 
twelve  acres  which  are  on  a  hillside  and 
which  cannot  well  be  cultivated  for 
other  purposes.  Over  $200.00  a  year 
per  acre  is  realized  on  the  pie  plant. 
Each  plant  of  rhubarb  lasts  about  five 


years  and  is  then  replaced.  Each  year 
about  fifty  tons  of  manure,  costing 
$1.00  a  ton,  are  scattered  over  the  am 
devoted  to  pie  plant. 

Several  acres  are  devoted  to  aspara- 
gus, beets,  carrots  and  other  vegetables, 
which  are  set  out  just  as  early  as  pos- 
sible so  they  can  be  marketed  a  few 
weeks  ahead  of  the  regular  crop.  A 
patch  of  about  an  acre  of  sweet  corn 
was  grown  this  year  and  sold  at  25 
cents  a  dozen  ears.  Three  weeks  later 
a  neighbor  living  almost  next  door  sold 
his  sweet  corn  on  the  Cleveland  market 
for  two  cents  a  dozen.  Such  is  the  dif- 
ference in  men.  Ruetenik  uses  his 
brains  and  the  other  fellows  don't. 


Making   a   Show   Bird 


WHEN  we  think  that  one-half  point 
more  on  a  score  is  often  the  means  of 
getting  the  first  prize,  and  that  many 
birds  could  be  made  to  score  three  or 
four  points  more  by  proper  condition- 
ing we  realize  that  it  pays  to  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  conditioning. 

To  secure  the  best  results  one  should 
begin  to  condition  the  birds  at  least 
one  month  before  the  show.  Having 
selected  or  purchased  your  birds  to 
show,  weigh  them  and  put  them  in  lots 
of  as  even  weight  as  possible,  so  they 
can  all  be  fed  so  as  to  reach  the  standard 
weight  by  time  for  the  show.  I  feed 
wheat,  oats  and  Kaffir  corn,  equal  parts, 
in  the  morning  and  three  parts  white 
corn,  one  part  sunflower  seed  in  the 
evening,  always  throwing  the  grain  in 
a  litter. 

I  also  keep  a  dry  mash  consisting  of 
three  parts  bran,  one  part  alfalfa  meal, 
one  part  beef  scraps  and  one  part  wheat 
middlings  before  them  in  hoppers  all 
the  time. 

They  should  be  trained  so  as  to  be 
easily  handled  by  the  judge  and  show 
off  to  a  good  advantage  in  the  show 
room. 

The  training  should  be  done  at  differ- 


ent times  and  under  different  condi- 
tions, using  a  small  stick  the  size  of  a 
lead  pencil  and  going  through  the  mo- 
tions of  the  judge. 

About  three  days  before  the  show 
prepare  to  wash  your  birds.  First 
clean  up  all  your  coops,  put  on  fresh 
canvas  and  a  new  coat  of  paint  if  ne- 
cessary. Secure  three  tubs,  one  cake  of 
ivory  soap,  a  sponge  and  a  few  Turk- 
ish towels.  Then  heat  the  room  to  85 
degrees  Fahrenheit  and  fill  tub  No.  1 
with  hot  water,  No.  2  with  lukewarm 
water  and  No.  3  with  lukewarm  water 
in  which  a  little  blueing  has  been  plac- 
ed, about  as  much  as  for  white  clothes. 

Place  the  bird  in  tub  No.  1  and  hold- 
ing the  left  hand  on  the  back  so  as  to 
prevent  the  bird  flying  out  of  the  tub, 
thoroughly  wet  the  plumage  with  the 
sponge,  then  use  the  soap.  When  you 
have  gotten  all  of  the  dirt  out  of  the 
plumage  place  the  bird  in  tub  No.  2 
and  thoroughly  rinse  the  plumage,  for 
if  there  is  any  soap  left  on  the  bird  the 
plumage  will  curl  and  your  work  will 
be  to  do  over  again ;  then  place  the  bird 
in  tub  No.  3  and  again  rinse  the  plum- 
age. Take  the  bird  by  the  legs  and 
throw  it  into  the  air,  catching  the  breast 
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with  the  left  hand ;  then  take  the  towel 
and  dry  the  plumage  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, give  the  bird  a  1-grain  quinine 
capsule  to  prevent  its  catching  cold  and 
put  him  in  the  coop  close  to  the  fire. 
As  soon  as  dry  reduce  the  temperature 
to  about  60  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

When  ready  to  ship  them  to  the  show 
take  each  bird  from  the  coop  and  polish 
the  legs  with  sperm  oil  and  the  plum- 


age with  a  silk  handkerchief,  bathe  the 
comb  and  wattles  with  whiskey  or  dilute 
alcohol  to  make  them  red  and  you  have 
the  birds  ready  to  win  the  first  prize  for 
you.  But  if  you  should  not  win  you 
will  have  a  chance  to  compare  your 
birds  with  the  winner's  and  see  wherein 
his  birds  are  better  than  yours,  thereby 
enabling  you  to  breed  better  birds  the 
coming  season. 


Some   Flowers   That  Fight 


THERE  is  nothing  more  remarkable 
in  nature  than  the  means  certain  flow- 
ers possess  of  fighting  against  their  ene- 
mies, writes  A.  Teignier  in  Suburban 
Life. 

Death-dealing  in  its  power  of  self- 
protection  is  the  vulture  lily  of  the  East 
Indies,  that  for  a  long  time  was  taken 
to  be  a  myth,  like  the  upas  tree  of  Mada- 
gascar, till  in  recent  years  it  was  actu- 
ally verified. 

The  French  naturalist  who  ascertain- 
ed its  existence  in  Sumatra  had  been  fre- 
quently told  by  the  natives  of  the  south- 
east coast  of  a  gigantic  lily,  which  was 
to  be  found  in  the  dense  forests  of  the 
interior,  and  was  most  potently  able  to 
fight  in  its  own  defence.  After  a  long 
search,  he  found  several.  The  largest 
covered  an  area  of  sixty  feet  with  its 
growth,  that  sent  out  a  most  sickening 
and  stupefying  odor.  Its  spadix  was 
more  than  six  feet  high,  and  the  spike- 
shaped  leaves  were  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  long.  A  dog,  a  goat,  and  other  ani- 
mals that  were  brought  within  the  ra- 
dius of  its  smell  became  violently  sick 
and  died. 

Some  flowers  protect  themselves  by 
presenting  attitudes,  on  being  touched, 
that  scare  the  marauders.  But  others 
take  positive  measures.  The  squirting 
cucumber  of  the  Barbary  Coast  alarms 
goats  and  cattle  attempting  to  browse 
upon  it  by  discharging  from  its  flower 
a  most  pungent  juice,  causing  the  skin 
to   smart   acutely,    and  in   some  cases 


blinding  the  eye.  When  ripe,  the  flow- 
er, on  being  touched,  spits  forth  its  seeds 
in  self-defence. 

The  death  orchid  of  the  Venezuelan 
Indians  has  been  proved  to  be  no  mere 
campfire  yarn. 

Three  years  ago,  an  orchid-hunter, 
Grayson,  set  out  to  find  "El  Lugar  de 
los  Flores  Venenosos,"  that  is,  "The 
Place  of  the  Poisonous  Flowers,"  which 
was  said  to  be  located  in  the  dense  and 
pathless  wilderness  occupying  the  vast 
stretches  betwen  the  head-waters  of  the 
Orinoco  and  the  Andes.  Two  weeks 
passed  without  any  incident  out  of  the 
ordinary.  But  one  morning  there  was 
a  perceptible  smell  of  flowers  in  the  air. 
When  the  orchid-hunter  and  his  In- 
dians camped  that  night,  the  jungle- 
smells  had  been  entirely  lost  in  the  cloy- 
ing scent.  Many  of  the  band  refused 
to  go  further. 

As  Grayson  and  the  others  proceeded, 
the  rankly  sweet  and  oppressive  odor 
became  stronger,  attacking  the  senses 
like  a  narcotic.  One  after  another,  the 
remaining  Indians  collapsed,  till  only 
Grayson  and  the  guide  were  left,  push- 
ing onward.  The  orchid-hunter  felt  as 
if  he  were  being  attacked  by  the  insidi- 
ous power  of  opium,  but  retained  en- 
ough consciousness  to  become  aware 
that,  gleaming  through  the  trees  ahead, 
he  saw  flowers  of  huge  size  and  vivid 
colors,  many-hued  clusters  of  them 
hanging  in  trails. 

It  was  the  death  orchid. 
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When  he  recovered  his  senses,  he 
found  himself  being  carried  back  to  the 
camp  where  the  rest  of  his  porters  had 
remained.  Many  of  the  band  were  se- 
verely sick,  and  many  half-witted  with 
the  continued  effect  of  the  scent. 

A  more  singular  instance  of  flower- 
protection,  though  not  along  the  same 
lines  of  defence,  is  that  of  the  flowering 
acacia  of  Central  America.  It  main- 
tains a  standing  guard  of  ants,  and  gives 
them  food  and  lodging  in  return  for 
their  services. 


At  the  base  of  the  acacia  there  are 
two  large,  soft  thorns  inhabited  by  the 
ants,  that,  boring  into  the  thorns,  make 
a  home  for  themselves  by  eating  out  the 
inner  tissues.  The  ants  sip  the  honey 
of  the  plant  and  eat  the  solid  food- 
bodies,  and,  being  content  with  their 
lot,  remain  on  the  acacia.  When  the 
plant  is  threatened  by  insects  alighting 
on  its  flowers,  or  by  an  invasion  of  leaf- 
cutting  ants,  the  latter  usually  destroy- 
ing the  acacia,  the  ants  rush  out  and 
wage  instant  war  on  the  intruders. 


The   Dual  Purpose   Cow  1 


MEN  have  endeavored  to  talk  the  dual- 
purpose  cow  out  of  existence ;  they  have 
argued,  asserted,  condemned,  but  she 
still  lives,  writes  E.  T.  R.  in  the 
Breeder's  Gazette.  After  all  due  praise 
has  been  bestowed  upon  the  special-pur- 
pose beef  or  dairy  cow,  the  fact  remains 
that  such  one-sided  capacity  as  they 
possess  does  not  fully  satisfy  the  craving 
of  farmers.  Many  farmers  want  a  cow 
that  will  give  a  medium  quantity  of 
milk  and  that  when  dry  will  readily 
take  on  sufficient  fat  to  make  good  beef 
out  of  her  fairly  well  shaped  carcass. 
Such  cows  do  exist,  and  farmers  know 
it.  The  big  Short-horn  cows,  that  be- 
gan back  in  the  '30's  to  come  over  to 
this  country  in  numbers,  swung  capaci- 
ous udders  below  and  supported  broad 
straight  backs  above.  They  were 
"double-decker"  cows  and  their  descen- 
dants and  imported  successors  have 
spread  the  same  valuable  characteristics 
broadcast  through  the  land. 

It  has  been  argued  that  this  progres- 
sive age,  when  specialization  is  gener- 
ally dominant,  calls  for  the  confinement 
of  animal  functions  within  circumscrib- 
ed lines.  It  has  not  been  proved  that 
this  is  so.  The  average  farm  is  neces- 
sarily composite  in  its  enterprises  and 
products.  It  needs  cows  to  furnish  the 
family  with  milk  and  butter,  and  it  has 
feeds  suited  to  economical  beef-making. 


The  anxiety  of  many  farmers  to  have 
dual-purpose  cows  is  based  upon  sound 
logic.  They  want  a  cow  to  be  useful  in 
life  and  to  yield  a  substantial  return  at 
the  inevitable  end. 

If  the  development  of  intensive  agri- 
culture were  inevitably  accompanied  by 
the  supplanting  of  the  milk-and-beef 
cow,  we  should  expect  rural  England  to 
set  a  good  example  in  this  as  in  other  re- 
spects. Far  ahead  of  us  in  average 
yields  of  farm  crops,  even  on  her  long- 
farmed  fields,  England  still  retains  in 
profitable  eminence  the  dual-purpose 
cow.  Lord  Rothschild,  for  example, 
keeps  some  Jerseys  to  produce  rich  milk, 
but  his  main  dependence  is  placed  in 
milking  Short-horns.  The  records  for 
a  year's  production  of  his  herds  show 
that  thirteen  Jerseys  for  the  entire 
twelve  months  averaged  5,839  pounds 
of  milk,  but  the  fifty  Short-horns  aver- 
aged 6,502  pounds.  And  his  surplus 
Short-horn  calvas  make  beef  that  sells 
practically  as  his;h  as  any,  while  the 
cows,  fattened  after  three  to  six  years 
at  the  pail,  make  1,400  to  1,600-pound 
beeves.  Such  cattle  fit  well  into  the 
economical  British  system  of  farming  or 
else  they  would  not  retain  favor. 

The  idea  that  milk  only  flows  from 
an  angular  skinny  frame  is  discredited 
by  abundant  records.  The  cows  depict- 
ed on  this  page  are  above  the  average  of 
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market  beef  types,  with  level,  well  cov- 
ered tops,  yet  their  udders  show  that  the 
current  of  nourishment  in  their  bodies 
flows  in  more  than  one  direction.  The 
English  Royal  winner  shown  here  bears 
a  close  resemblance  in  beef  form  to  the 
Missouri  record  cow  Lula,  which  in  one 
year  yielded  12,341  pounds  of  milk, 
making  605.6  pounds  of  butter.  Lula 
made  this  record  on  simple  farm  feeds — 
corn  and  alfalfa,  with  bluegrass  in  sum- 
mer and  silage  in  winter.  When  dry 
she  fattens  readily  to  a  weight  of  1,500 
pounds.  Examples  could  be  multi- 
plied, for  such  cows  are  bred  in  this 
country  and  England  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  combining  beef  and  milk, 
and  they  do  it.  It  generally  happens 
that  the  beef  form  deteriorates  when  an 
annual  milk  production  above  6,500 
pounds  is  secured,  but  however  high 
the  milk  yield,  it  is  a  fact  universally 
recognized  that  Short-horn  cows  fatten 
acceptably.  High-class  steers  have  been 
produced  at  the  Iowa  experiment  sta- 
tion from  cows  making  350  to  400 
pounds  of  butter  per  year.  Although 
most  numerous  and  familiar  as  ex- 
amples of  dual-purpose  capacity,  Short- 
horns have  no  monopoly  in  this  line. 
Last  year  on  this  page  was  presented  a 
record  of  farm  prosperity  in  Ohio  based 
on  a  herd  of  Red  Poll  cows,  yielding  a 
heavy  milk  flow  and  calves  for  year- 
ling beef. 

With  such  instances  before  them,  it 
is  natural  for  farmers  to  ask  about  the 
returns  they  may  reasonably  expect 
from  the  dual-purpose  cow.  Most 
farmers  who  send  in  this  inquiry  do  not 
have  at  hand  cows  of  extra  merit  in  this 
respect,  and  if  they  plan  to  buy  on  the 
market  they  cannot  readily  secure 
square-framed  cows  of  good  udder  ca- 
pacity. Assuming  that  the  cow  gives 
only  4.000  pounds  of  milk  a  year,  con- 
taining the  moderate  proportion  of  S1/? 
per  cent,  butter-fat,  the  yield  of  butter 
would  be  about  165  pounds  if  all  the 
milk  were  skimmed.       At  the  present 


prices  of  butter  the  average  farmer  with 
a  small  herd  would  find  it  profitable  to 
run  the  milk  through  a  separator  and 
raise  the  calves  on  skim-milk.  The  calf 
will  need  whole  milk  for  a  month,  dur- 
ing which  time  it  will  drink  about  400 
pounds.  This  would  make  a  10  per 
cent,  decrease  in  the  amount  of  milk 
for  making  butter,  and  the  annual  but- 
ter yield  would  be  about  150  pounds. 

At  25  cents  per  pound  this  would  be 
worth  $37.50.  This  would  pay  for  the 
feed  if  in  winter  there  is  a  judicious  use 
of  silage  and  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  so 
that  purchased  concentrates  are  not  re- 
quired. The  cow  can  be  fed  cheaper  by 
having  her  freshen  in  the  spring,  and 
when  dry  in  winter  keeping  her  largely 
on  corn  fodder  and  straw  with  a  little 
hay ;  but  the  most  milk,  the  highest 
priced  butter,  and  the  least  summer 
work  may  be  obtained  by  having  the 
calves  come  in  the  fall.  This  is  a  prob- 
lem for  individual  solution. 

The  calf  will  need  a  little  corn  along 
with  its  daily  allowance  of  skim-milk, 
but  the  total  quantity  of  grain  and  of 
silage  and  hay  or  grass  will  be  small. 
At  five  or  six  months  of  age  such  a  calf 
should  weigh  300  to  350  pounds  and 
have  sufficient  capacity  for  grain  and 
rough  feed  to  keep  on  thriving  without 
milk.  There  will  be  1,000  pounds  or 
more  of  skim-milk  above  the  calf's  re- 
quirements, and  this  with  only  50-cent 
corn  is  worth  25  cents  per  cwt.  for  pig 
feed,  or  a  total  of  $2.50.  The  calf 
would  eat  possibly  $5  worth  of  grain 
and  roughage  before  weaning,  so  that 
there  would  be  $2.50  for  feed  still  to 
account  for.  Add  perhaps  as  much 
more  for  the  cost  of  breeding  the  dam  to 
a  good  pure-bred  bull  and  there  would 
be  $5  thus  to  deduct  from  the  value  of 
the  calf.  The  calf  would  be  worth  at 
least  $20  nowadays  to  grow  out  or  to 
feed  at  once  for  beef.  The  remaining 
$15  of  its  value  is  sufficient  to  pay  for 
labor  and  interest  incident  to  the  enter- 
prise. 
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LET  us  first  consider  just  what  dangers 
must  be  overcome  before  it  is  certain 
that  fruit  put  into  cans  or  jars  will 
"keep"  for  an  indefinite  period,  says 
Bertha  E.  Shapleigh  in  Good  House- 
keeping. The  germs  which  are  in  the 
food,  or  on  the  utensils,  must  be  de- 
stroyed, and  every  precaution  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  other  germs  at  any  fu- 
ture time  from  entering  the  jars  con- 
taining the  fruit.  The  air  is  full  of 
organisms  which,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, grow  and  produce  unpleasant 
flavors  and  odors,  so  when  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  air  must  be  excluded 
in  order  that  the  contents  of  a  jar  may 
not  "spoil,"  it  is  not  the  oxygen,  as  was 
formerly  thought,  which  causes  the 
trouble,  but  the  bacteria  and  yeasts 
which  are  in  the  air. 

The  old-fashioned  way  of  preserving 
was  to  put  the  fruit  in  a  very  heavy 
syrup,  a  pound  of  fruit  and  a  pound  of 
sugar.  This  method  successful^  keeps 
bacteria  from  entering,  but  is  expen- 
sive, takes  away  much  of  the  fresh  flavor 
of  the  fruit,  and  fruit  treated  in  that 
way  is  not  always  so  digestible  as  it 
should  be. 

If  it  were  possible  during  the  season 
of  berries  to  preserve  a  few  each  day,  or 
to  make  a  half  dozen  tumblers  of  jelly 
at  a  time,  the  work  would  be  much  less 
laborious  and  the  results  better,  as  then 
the  fruit  could  be  used  when  at  its  best. 
A  mistake  is  made  in  thinking  that  ber- 
ries which  are  overripe  are  suitable  for 
jellv.  Berries  in  this  condition  may  be 
cooked  and  used  in  a  day  or  two,  but 
will  not  keep,  and  do  not  stiffen  into 
jelly.  Berries  picked  immediately  after 
a  rain  are  not  good  for  canning  or  for 
jelly. 

CANNING  AND   JELLY   MAKING. 

The  following  utensils  are  necessary 
for  all  kinds  of  preserving:  A  ten  or 
twelve  quart  porcelain-lined  kettle,  a 
white  enameled  ladle,  a  long-handled 
spoon,  a  wide-mouthed  funnel,  a  col- 
ander, several  pans,  paring  knives,  a 


wooden  masher,  scales,  and  one  or  two 
cloth  bags  through  which  to  strain  the 
jelly.  If  many  jars  are  to  be  filled,  a 
clothes  boiler  will  be  convenient  for 
sterilizing  them. 

Have  a  rack  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  and  on  it  place  jars  and  covers, 
and  completely  cover  them  with  cold 
water.  Bring  the  water  slowly  to  the 
boiling  point  and  boil  for  twenty  min- 
utes. Have  fresh  rubbers  and  scald 
them  by  dipping  them  in  the  boiling 
water.  The  most  important  thing  to 
remember  is  that  every  utensil  must  be 
perfectly  clean,  and  no  dust  which  can 
be  prevented  shall  be  allowed  to  rise 
during  the  time  of  putting  the  fruit  in 
the  jars.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in 
filling  the  jars.  Do  not  take  them 
from  the  boiling  water  and  set  them  on 
a  cold  table,  or  in  a  draft;  otherwise 
they  will  crack  and  sometimes  break. 
A  break  is  often  better  than  a  crack,  as 
a  crack  sometimes  is  so  small  that  it  es- 
capes one's  notice  until  the  jar  falls 
apart  and  the  contents  are  lost.  Also 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  syrup 
boiling,  and  to  fill  the  jars  completely, 
even  to  overflowing. 

RASPBERRIES  AND  BLACKBERRIES. 

For  canning  raspberries,  blackberries 
and  a  combination  of  raspberries  and 
currants,  take  three  quarts  of  sugar  to 
six  quarts  of  berries.  Put  one  quart  of 
berries  in  the  preserving  kettle  and  heat 
slowly.  Press  out  the  juice  with  a 
wooden  masher,  strain  through  cheese- 
cloth, and  return  to  the  kettle  with  the 
sugar.  Stir  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved, 
and  when  the  syrup  begins  to  boil  add 
the  remaining  berries.  Heat  slowly 
and  boil  for  ten  minutes,  counting  from 
the  time  that  the  mass  begins  to  bubble. 
Put  into  jars,  and  when  it  is  slightly 
cool,  seal  tightly. 

BLUEBERRIES. 

Blueberries  are  not  at  all  difficult  to 
can.  For  six  quarts  of  berries  use  one 
pint  of  sugar,  and  one  cupful  of  water. 
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Put  all  into  a  preserving  kettle,  heat 
slowly  and  boil  twenty  minutes,  count- 
ing from  the  time  boiling  begins. 

CURRANT   JELLY. 

For  currant  jelly  select  berries  which 
are  in  good  condition,  weigh,  remove 
all  leaves  but  not  the  seeds.  Put  a  few 
in  a  preserving  kettle  and  mash  them 
in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  liquid  to 
prevent  them  from  burning.  Then  add 
the  remainder  of  the  berries  and  boil 
them  for  twenty  minutes.  Strain 
through  a  strong  jelly  bag,  return  to 
the  kettle  and  boil  for  a  moment  or  two, 
odd  by  weight  half  as  much  sugar  as 
fruit  and  stir  until  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved. Pour  at  once  into  glasses,  and 
when  the  jelly  is  set  cover  with  melted 
paraffin  or  heavy  white  paper  which  has 
been  brushed  over  with  alcohol.  Then 
put  on  the  tin  covers. 

FRUIT    JUICES,     JAMS    AND    LEFT-OVERS. 

Fruit  juices  are  of  the  greatest  use 
in  flavoring  ice  cream,  making  sherbets 
and  iced  drinks,  such  as  punch  and 
fruit  cups.  Grape  and  currant  juices 
are  particularly  good,  and  may  be  can- 
ned wuth  or  without  sugar.  Extract 
the  juice  as  in  making  jelly,  boil  it  and 
pour  it  into  jars  when  it  is  boiling  hot. 

Delicious  jams  can  be  made  of  black- 
berries, raspberries,  currants,  or  cur- 
rants and  raspberries  mixed.  Boil  the 
fruit  in  a  very  little  water,  until  it  is 
tender  and  is  transparent.  Then  add 
an  equal  weight  of  sugar  and  boil  for 
twenty  minutes. 

When  one  has  a  few7  strawberries  or 
currants,  not  quite  enough  to  put  into 
jars,  cook  them  slowly  in  an  equal 
quantity  of  sugar  for  from  twenty  to 
forty  minutes.  Use  at  once  over  cream 
cheese,  with  salad.  This  is  a  very  good 
imitation  of  the  imported  and  domestic 
jam  and  jelly  known  familiarly  as  Bar- 
le-Duc. 

BLUEBERRY    ICE    CREAM. 

To  one  quart  of  cream  add  three- 
fourths  of  a  cupful  of  sugar  and  one 
lablespoonful  of  vanilla.     Freeze  to  al- 


most a  paste.  Add  two  cupfuls  of  good 
ripe  blueberries  and  continue  freezing 
until  it  is  firm. 

BLUEBERRY     MUFFINS. 

Cream  together  a  fourth  of  a  cupful 
of  butter  and  a  fourth  of  a  cupful  of 
sugar.  Add  one  well-beaten  egg  and 
beat  all  together  until  it  is  very  light. 
Sift  two  cupfuls  of  flour  with  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder  and  add  to 
the  first  mixture,  alternately,  with  one 
cupful  of  milk.  Beat  well,  add  one 
cupful  of  blueberries,  turn  into  butter- 
ed muffin  tins,  and  bake  twenty-five 
minutes  in  a  moderately  hot  oven. . 

SWEDISH   FRUIT    PUDDING. 

Add  to  three  cupfuls  of  fruit  juice, 
currant,  raspberry,  blueberry  or  black- 
berry, sufficient  sugar  to  sweeten  (from 
one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  cupful), 
an  inch  piece  of  stick  cinnamon,  and 
the  grated  rind  of  one  lemon.  Boil  for 
one  minute,  add  half  a  cupful  of  potato 
flour,  or  one-third  of  a  cupful  of  corn- 
starch (diluted  with  cold  water)  and 
boil  for  about  five  minutes  until  it  is 
clear.  Turn  into  a  dish  and  serve  cold 
with  cream. 

RASPBERRY    AND    CURRANT    SHORTCAKE. 

Pick  over,  wash  and  slightly  mash 
one  quart  of  currants  and  one  cupful  of 
raspberries.  Cover  with  one  cupful  of 
powdered  sugar  and  place  in  a  warm 
place  until  ready  to  serve.  Sift  to- 
gether two  cupfuls  of  flour,  four  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  two  tablespoon fuls 
of  sugar.  With  the  tips  of  your  fingers 
work  into  this  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
lard  and  butter  mixed,  or  any  desired 
shortening.  Add  one  slightly  beaten 
egg,  and  enough  milk  (about  half  a 
cupful)  to  moisten  to  a  soft  dough 
which  can  be  handled.  Put  on  a  flour- 
ed board,  pat  and  roll  out  to  one-third 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  cut  two 
pieces  to  fit  a  round  layer  cake  pan. 
Place  one  piece  on  the  top  of  the  other, 
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having  the  lower  piece  well  spread  with 
melted  butter.  Bake  for  twenty  min- 
utes in  a  hot  oven.  Remove  to  a  plate, 
put   the   currants   and   raspberries   be- 


tween the  layers  and  on  the  top  and 
serve  at  once.  Plain  sweetened  cream, 
with  a  slight  grating  of  nutmeg,  or 
whipped  cream  may  be  used. 


Preparing  for  Fall   Wheat 


THE  most  important  point  in  prepar- 
ing land  for  winter  wheat  is  to  plow  it 
early,  so  that  it  will  become  well  com- 
pacted before  the  seed  is  put  in,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer. 
Ordinarily  this  can  only  be  done  by  re- 
moving the  crop  of  oats  as  soon  after 
cutting  as  possible.  This  is  accomp- 
lished by  threshing  out  of  the  shock, 
for  the  crop  can  thus  be  taken  off  in 
a  week  or  10  days  after  cutting,  provid- 
ed the  weather  is  dry  in  the  meantime. 
Of  course,  this  applies  to  fields  of  rye 
or  wheat  to  be  again  sealed  to  winter 
wheat  this  fall. 

Start  the  plows  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  turn  the  ground  to  a  depth  of 
5  or  6  inches,  depending  somewhat 
upon  the  character  of  the  soil,  follow 
immediately  with  a  disk  or  some  kind 
of  an  implement  that  will  compact  the 
upper  layers,  preventing  the  undue  es- 
cape of  moisture,  and  making  it  pos- 
sible for  weed  seeds  in  the  soil  to  begin 
growth.  Then  just  as  soon  as  these 
weeds  have  sprouted  and  appear  above 
the  surface,  go  over  the  field  with  the 
disk  frequently  enough  to  prevent  any- 
thing like  maturity  and  the  formation 
of  seed.  If  the  ground  is  exceedingly 
foul,  two  or  three  treatments  with  the 
disk  will  be  necessary.  If,  however,  it 
is  free  from  weeds,  one  treatment  with 
two  or  three  harrowings  is  about  all 
that  is  required  prior  to  seeding. 

In  the  winter  wheat  area  this  problem 
is  not  as  serious  as  it  might  appear,  but 
it  requires  a  good  deal  of  study.  If 
more  attention  were  given  to  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  wheat  land  prior  to  seed- 
ing, losses  from  winterkilling  would  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  serious 
loss  during  last  winter  was  due  prim- 


arily to  the  fact  that  directly  after  har- 
vest last  year  heavy  rains  set  in.  This 
in  many  cases  prevented  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  land  until  well  into  October. 
Then  it  had  to  be  done  so  hurriedly  and 
imperfectly  that  the  seed  went  into  a 
bed  filled  with  air  spaces,  full  of  clods, 
loose  and  in  exceedingly  poor  condi- 
tion in  every  way.  The  winter  wheat,  to 
be  sure,  was  seeded  late,  but  on  this 
poorly  prepared  ground  it  could  not 
possibly  make  a  vigorous,  rapid  growth 
and  develop  a  large  and  efficient  root 
system.  Consequently,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
there  was  an  abundance  of  moisture 
during  the  fall  and  winter,  large  areas 
were  frozen  out  simply  because  the  plant 
did  not  have  the  vitality  to  withstand 
low  temperature. 

In  a  good  many  parts  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  the  northwest,  where 
tractor  farming  is  rapidly  displacing 
other  methods,  this  early  plowing  is  oc- 
casionally accomplished  at  the  time  the 
crop  is  being  harvested.  The  plows 
and  binders  are  attached  to  the  tractor. 
The  machines  are  so  arranged  that  in 
one  operation  the  grain  is  cut  and  the 
ground  turned  over.  The  bundles 
from  the  binder  are  deposited  upon  the 
plowed  ground,  the  shocks  are  set  up 
and  handled  in  the  usual  way.  The 
plowed  ground  absorbs  and  retains  all 
the  moisture  that  falls,  at  the  same  time 
becoming  compact  and  solid.  By  seed- 
ing time  the  field  is  in  an  ideal  condi- 
tion. Of  course,  it  isn't  just  as  plea- 
sant to  handle  the  grain  crop  on  a  plow- 
ed field,  but  where  the  soil  is  naturally 
dry,  and  where  wagons  with  wide 
wheels  are  used,  this  presents  no  unu- 
sual difficulty.     If  by  this  means  sev- 
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He  began  to  cut  his  crops  of  wheat  with  the   swelling   pride   of  success  at   last. 


eral  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  are  added 
to  the  total  output  the  following  season, 
the  handling  of  grain  on  a  plowed  field 
can  easily  be  endured. 

Now,  as  soon  as  the  field  is  plowed, 
especially  in  the  country  west  of  the 
Missouri  and  through  Kansas,  Nebras- 
ka, Oklahoma,  the  Dakotas  and  Mon- 
tana, and  any  other  region  where  win- 
ter wheat  is  grown,  or  spring  wheat  for 
that  matter,  a  harrow  should  immedi- 
ately be  drawn  over  the  field  to  assist  in 
compacting  the  seed  bed,  but  what  is  of 
infinitely  greater  importance,  create  a 
dust  mulch  to  prevent  the  evaporation 
of  moisture.  If  rains  follow,  this  op- 
eration must  be  repeated  after  every 
storm  in  order  to  re-establish  the  mulch, 
for  if  a  plowed  field  is  storm  beaten,  the 
evaporation  from  the  hardening  surface 
is  alarmingly  rapid.  The  only  way  to 
stop  this  is  to  go  over  the  field  with 
some  kind  of  an  implement  that  will 
break  the  crust  and  recreate  a  mulch. 

Now,  if  this  work  is  carefully  looked 
after,  if  it  is  not  slighted  in  any  way, 
the  farmer  has  done  all  he  can  to  insure 
a  big  crop  of  winter  wheat  the  following 
season. 

THE   BEST    SEEDING   TIME. 

The  time  of  seeding  depends  on  sev- 
eral important  problems.  In  one  way 
it  is  desirable  that  the  seeding  in  the 
old  winter  wheat  states  b«  delayed  until 


the  latter  part  of  September  or  early  in 
October,  in  order  to  escape  the  ravages 
of  the  hessian  fiy.  Even  this  late  seed- 
ing is  not  always  a  sure  preventative, 
but  the  chances  are  much  in  favor  of  it. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  seeding 
should  be  done  early  enough  to  enable 
the  plant  to  get  a  right  start,  to  develop 
a  large  root  system  and  to  thoroughly 
establish  itself.  Unless  this  is  done 
winterkilling  is  apt  to  be  serious,  no 
matter  how  carefully  every  other  oper- 
ation is  performed. 

It  probably  is  not  necessary  to  state 
that  all  winter  grains  should  be  drilled. 
Not  only  that,  but,  as  a  rule,  disk  drills 
or  press  drills  are  vastly  superior  to  any 
other  form.  It  is  possible  with  these  to 
put  the  grain  in  at  a  more  uniform 
depth  than  by  any  other  method,  it  is 
always  possible  to  cover  almost  every 
kernel,  and  no  loss  can  result  because 
of  lack  of  protection.  With  both  of 
these  types  of  drills  a  slight  dust  mulch 
is  created  after  the  seed  is  put  in  and 
more  rapid  germination  and  earlier 
growth  are  thus  secured.  This  may  be 
an  exceedingly  important  proposition. 
Of  course,  with  every  condition  favor- 
able a  crop  will  be  secured,  but  when 
drouth  threatens  and  the  winter  is  se- 
vere, the  field  that  has  been  properly 
prepared  and  carefully  seeded  is  the 
one  that  is  more  apt  to  return  a  profit. 

It  is  pretty  well  established  that  lVi 
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bushels  of  seed  per  acre  will,  one  year 
with  another,  give  the  best  returns.  The 
variety  should  be  some  pure-bred  wheat 
or  rye,  tested  in  the  neighborhood  long 
enough  to  prove  that  it  is  adapted  to  lo- 
cal conditions.  It  should  be  thorough- 
ly cleaned  by  running  through  the  fan- 
ning mill  and  any  other  means  of  re- 
moving light  and  immature  kernels, 
seeds  of  noxious  weeds  and  any  trash 
which  may  have  come  from  the  thresh- 
ing machine.     Do  not  hesitate  to  use 


the  fanning  mill  early  and  often.  Run 
the  grain  through  it  twice,  if  one  opera- 
tion is  not  sufficient.  Grade  the  seed 
so  that  only  plump  kernels  are  used. 
The  screenings  have  a  considerable 
value  as  feed,  but  are  a  source  of  loss  if 
not  removed  before  the  wheat  is  plant- 
ed. If  these  general  principles  are 
carefully  observed,  winter  wheat  and 
winter  rye  will  be  profitable  one  year 
with  another  in  any  part  of  the  country 
where  they  are  commonly  grown. 


Great  Discoveries  Due  to  Happy  Accidents 


IT  is  repetitive  history  that  many  a  per- 
son who  has  spent  hours  upon  hours 
combining  and  recombining  the  factors 
of  his  problem,  has  had  the  solution 
thrust  upon  his  attention  by  some  casu- 
alty of  daily  life,  writes  G.  E.  Chamber- 
lain in  Popular  Mechanics.  Such  oc- 
currences are  the  spice  of  research  and 
lead  on  many  a  weary  investigator  in 
hard  and  exacting  labor.  Here  is  the 
field  where  the  trained  observer  has  all 
the  advantage.  For  how  many  for- 
tunes may  never  have  been  realized 
only  because  no  one  had  eyes  to  behold 
the  revelation? 

In  our  own  time  every  beet-sugar 
factory  was  confronted  with  these  two 
problems:  How  most  cheaply  to  move 
the  beets  from  the  storage  sheds  to  the 
slicers;  and  how  to  cleanse  the  beets 
from  the  dirt,  small  stones,  and  rubbish 
carried  from  the  earth  silos.  A  Ger- 
man factory  happened  to  have  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  beets  piled  along- 
side an  open  drain.  A  very  heavy 
rainstorm  came  on,  and  when  it  was 
over,  it  was  found  that  the  beets  had 
not  only  been  carried  to  the  very  door 
of  the  factory,  but  were  cleaned  as  well. 
From  that  time  on  every  factory  has 
flushed  its  beets  from  storage  to  plant 
and  saved  money  by  combining  the  two 
operations  of  transportation  and  wash- 
ing. 


Thomas  Kingsford  discovered  the 
process  of  making  starch  from  Indian 
corn  by  chance.  Starch  could  be  made 
from  potatoes  and  from  wheat,  but  it 
had  always  been  found  impossible  to 
separate  cornstarch  from  the  accom- 
panying gluten.  The  wheat-starch 
methods  did  not  answer.  Kingsford 
was  a  mechanic  working  long  hours, 
and  all  his  experiments  were  made  in 
his  own  kitchen  with  his  wife's  pans, 
tubs,  and  buckets  as  his  laboratory 
utensils. 

The  unsatisfactory  result  of  one  of 
his  experiments — a  mush  of  cornmeal 
and  water — he  disgustedly  threw  into  a 
garbage  tub.  A  little  later  his  wife 
threw  into  the  same  tub  some  lye  wastes. 
Upon  emptying  the  tub  the  next  day, 
Kingsford  was  surprised  to  find  a  small 
amount  of  fairly  pure  starch  at  the  bot- 
tom. His  wife  fortunately  remembered 
throwing  in  the  lye,  and  thus  the  basic 
principle  was  discovered. 

Kingsford  soon  worked  out  a  practi- 
cal process  for  making  cornstarch  com- 
mercially, and  he  not  only  made  a  great 
fortune  for  himself  and  his  descend- 
ants, but  laid  the  foundations  of  an  in- 
dustry which  consumes  30,000,000  bu. 
of  corn  annually  in  the  United  States 
alone. 

In  1742,  Thomas  Bolsover,  a  me- 
chanic  of   Sheffield,   Eng.,   discovered 
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the  art  of  silverplating.  Tie  was  re- 
pairing the  handle  of  a  knife  in  which 
both  copper  and  silver  were  used.  Ac- 
cidentally the  two  metals  were  fused  to- 
gether. Based  upon  this  observation  he 
developed  a  new  process.  Upon  a  thick 
ingot  of  copper  he  bound  by  iron  wire 
a  thinner  ingot  of  silver.  The  whole 
was  then  heated  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace until  the  edges  of  the  silver  ingot 
were  observed  to  begin  to  melt.  The 
two  ingots  wrere  then  removed  from  the 
furnace,  slowly  cooled  and  pickled, 
cleaned  and  rolled  to  the  desired  thick- 
ness. The  result  was  a  plate  of  copper 
with  silver  on  one  side.  This  was  the 
first  Sheffield  plate.  For  50  years  fol- 
lowing, the  copper  was  plated  on  one 
side  only,  and  the  cut'  edges  showed  the 
copper.  Later,  the  process  was  so  per- 
fected that  no  copper  was  left  exposed. 
All  the  silverplate  of  the  world  was 
made  by  this  process,  until  electroplat- 
ing was  discovered  and  made  commer- 
cial. 

The  many  technical  processes  of  the 
ancients  were  without  doubt  of  acci- 
dental origin.  Until  compartively  re- 
cent times  there  was  no  groundwork  of 
theory  in  either  metallurgy  or  chem- 
istry, and  intelligent  investigation, 
planned  to  accomplish  a  certain  result, 
cannot  exist  without  this  groundwork. 
The  only  opportunity  for  technical 
progress  was  that  afforded  by  chance  in 
conjunction  with  a  keen  and  inquiring 
observer.  For  instance,  the  Romans 
knew  nothing  of  the  metal  zinc.  But 
some  observing  Roman  mechanic  had 
found  that  when  stones  of  a  certain  kind 
were  heated  with  copper,  a  hard,  yellow 
metal  was  obtained.  Thus  brass  was 
discovered  and  in  this  manner  it  was 
made  for  centuries.  We  know  now 
that  the  stones  which  possessed  these 
curious  properties  were  the  minerals 
calamine  and  smithsonite,  the  silicate 
and  carbonate  of  zinc  respectively.  They 
occurred  together  in  mines,  which  were, 
at  that  time,  worked  for  iron  ores. 

Vitruvius  is  our  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  manufacture  of  red 
lead  was  the  result  of  an  acidental  fire. 


He  also  tells  us  that  red  lead  made  by 
calcining  white  lead  in  a  furnace  was 
much  superior  to  that  obtained  directly 
from  the  mines. 

This  is  similar,  in  a  way,  to  the  leg- 
endary story  of  the  discovery  of  glass  by 
the  Phoenicians.  The  tale  runs  in  this 
way:  Certain  of  their  merchants,  re- 
turning from  Africa  in  a  ship  loaded 
with  natron  (crude  mineral  soda  ash), 
found  it  necessary  on  account  of  bad 
weather  to  seek  harbor.  They  found 
themselves  on  a  sandy  plain  near  Mount 
Carmel.  They  built  fires  on  the  sand 
and  placed  their  kettles  over  the  fires 
on  lumps  of  natron.  The  heat  fused 
the  sand  and  natron  together  forming 
the  first  glass.  Whether  or  not  the 
story  be  true  in  its  details  as  handed 
down,  the  essence  of  it  is  certain,  viz., 
that  glass  was  discovered  in  this  man- 
ner, probably  at  different  times  by  men 
of  different  nationalities,  as  its  manu- 
facture was  known  by  many  people  at 
an  early  period. 

Vitruvius  again  tells  us  that  in  Spain 
were  found  certain  stones  which,  after 
having  been  "punished"  (beaten)  with 
iron  rods,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
began  to  "perspire,"  and  the  "perspira- 
tion" was  mercury.  Certainly,  it  was 
a  crude  manner  of  reducing  the  mercur- 
ic ore,  cinnabar,  with  metallic  iron,  but 
surely  feasible.  He  fails  to  tell,  and 
one  cannot  but  wronder,  by  what  happy 
accident  this  method  was  discovered. 
Could  it  be  that  hammering  stone  was 
an  official  punishment  then  as  it  is 
now? 

In  setting  or  mordanting  certain 
dyes,  the  salts  of  tin  are  indispensable. 
The  origin  of  their  use  is  but  little 
known.  Cornelius  Drebbel,  about  the 
year  1610,  was  doing  some  work  with 
cochineal.  On  a  shelf  overhead  was  a 
bottle  of  aqua  regia,  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  muriatic  acids.  This  bottle  was 
broken  and  the  acid  trickled  down  a 
window  frame  and  part  of  it  ran  into 
another  bottle  containing  an  extract  of 
cochineal.  A  brilliant  scarlet  resulted. 
Drebbel  later  attempted  to  repeat  the 
experiment  by  adding  aqua  regia  to  ex- 
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tract  of  cochineal  but  there  was  no 
change  of  color.  After  very  careful 
study,  he  noticed  that  a  part  of  the 
window  frame  down  which  the  acid  first 
ran  was  covered  with  tin.  It  appeared 
that  tin  was  the  active  element,  and 
further  experiment  confirmed  this  con- 
clusion. As  a  result  Drebbel  owned  the 
secret  of  making  a  dye  having  many 
new  and  valuable  qualities,  and  to-day 
this  is  an  important  use  of  tin. 

Roentgen  was  not  looking  for  X-rays 
but,  after  an  experiment  on  an  entirely 
different  subject,  he  noticed  that  some 
photographic  plates,  which  had  been 
left  near  by,  were  fogged.  He  sought 
the  reason  and  his  great  X-ray  discov- 
ery was  the  result. 

In  1884,  Dr.  Reusen  was  conducting 
an  extensive  research  into  a  certain  fam- 
ily of  coal-tar  derivatives.  One  of  his 
students  was  a  German,  named  Fahl- 
berg.  This  young  man,  one  evening 
returning  to  his  boarding  house,  ate  his 
dinner  without  having  washed  his 
hands.    During  the  course  of  the  meal 


in  some  manner  he  became  aware  that 
he  had  some  extremely  sweet  substance 
on  his  fingers.  He  at  once  returned  to 
the  laboratory  and  tasted  of  every  solu- 
tion there.  In  a  certain  beaker  he 
found  the  source  of  that  sweetness. 

He  gave  the  new  substance  a  com- 
mercial nickname,  saccharin,  and  it  was 
a  wise  action  because  its  real  name  was 
"orthobenzosuphonimide."  Whether 
the  fortune  he  made  was  due  to  a  lucky 
accident  or  his  boarding-house  training, 
remains  a  moot  point  among  his  con- 
temporaries. It  is  also  curious  to  note, 
in  this  connection,  that  after  more  than 
25  years  of  general  use  by  diabetic  suf- 
ferers as  a  harmless  substitute  for  sugar, 
this  substance  has  recently  been  put  un- 
der the  ban  by  the  Chemistry  Bureau 
of  the  agricultural  department.  It  is 
now  forbidden  not  only  to  the  sick,  who 
consumed  great  quantities  of  it,  but  to 
the  well  who  have  unknowingly  eaten 
their  share  under  the  guise  of  table 
syrups. 


Farmers'  Grain  Being  Ruined 


As  a  direct  result  of  the  defeat  of  Re- 
ciprocity last  September  there  are  five 
hundred  cars  of  off-grade  wheat,  flax 
and  oats  now  at  Fort  William  or  be- 
tween Winnipeg  and  Fort  William, 
many  of  which  will  be  a  total  loss,  says 
the  Grain  Groiuer's  Guide.  More  than 
half  a  million  bushels  of  this  grain  are 
now  awaiting  treatment  and  the  drying 
capacity,  with  the  present  great  variety 
of  grains,  does  not  exceed  forty  cars  per 
day,  while  more  tough  grain  is  going 
in  day  by  day.  Many  a  farmer  who 
shipped  his  grain  with  the  expectation 
of  receiving  a  check  for  from  $300  to 
$1 ,000  in  return  for  his  labors  will  find 
that  his  grain  when  it  reaches  Fort  Wil- 
liam is  hardly  worth  the  freight  bill. 
It  is  understood  that  efforts  are  being 
made  by  the  Grain  Commission  to  have 


Armours  big  portable  drying  plant 
brought  to  Fort  William  to  relieve  the 
situation  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
can  be  accomplished. 

Owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the  Grain 
Act  much  time  is  lost  at  the  drying 
plants  as  cars  of  practically  (though  not 
technically)  the  same  grades  are  not 
allowed  to  be  lumped,  but  must  go 
through  individually  and  each  requires 
a  separate  bin.  It  is  also  stated  that 
cars  are  not  sent  to  the  dryers  in  the 
order  of  arrival,  and  that  in  some  cases 
discrimination  is  shown  in  favor  of 
cars  shipped  by  elevator  companies.  If 
the  low  rates  to  Duluth  were  still  in 
force  considerable  relief  could  be  effect- 
ed in  that  direction,  but  the  railway 
companies  are  now  keeping  traffic  as 
much  as  possible  going  "east  and  west." 
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In  addition  to  the  actual  loss  now  be- 
ing sustained  on  tough  and  damp  grain 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  any  of  the 
grain  companies  to  make  advances  on 
grain  until  it  is  unloaded  at  the  ter- 
minals, as  a  considerable  portion  even 
of  that  winch  passes  inspection  as 
straight  grade  grain  is  out  of  condition 
when  it  reaches  the  terminals.  This 
will  be  a  serious  handicap  in  a  country 
where  grain  has  always  been  considered 
as  cash.  The  entire  situation,  and  the 
resulting  heavy  loss  to  the  farmers  of 
the  West,  is  directly  due  to  the  defeat 
of  the  Reciprocity  Agreement.  Had 
reciprocity  been  in  force  at  the  present 


time,  not  a  bushel  of  the  tough  grain 
now  being  ruined  need  have  been  lost. 
If  the  reciprocity  agreement  remains 
as  a  standing  offer  on  the  American 
Statute  Books  the  demand  for  its  ac- 
ceptance by  Canada  will  grow  greater 
year  by  year.  The  railways  and  the 
elevator  companies  may  be  satisfied,  but 
the  farmers  will  hardly  care  to  have 
their  grain  dumped  into  the  lakes  as  an 
unwilling  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  the 
Protective  Tariff.  It  will  be  as  easy 
to  reverse  the  Niagara  Falls  as  to  quiet 
the  Western  demand  for  tariff  reduc- 
tion. 


When  the  Angelus   Rings 


A  convent  garden,  like  an  isle  of  peace 

Roared  round  by  seas  of  traffic!   Wealth  of  green 

That  blistered  feet  might  yearn  for — though  unseen. 
Their  Eden,  walled  and  guarded — when  its  trees, 
Leafed  for  the  summer,  answered  soft  a  breeze 

Found  nowhere  else.    And  then  the  golden  sheen 

Of  sunset  on  the  old  red  pile,  between 
Thick  ivy,  shrill  with  twittering  families! 
Then,  when  bird  voices  hushed,  a  blander  note 

The  evening  prayer  bell  from  its  little  tower 

Spoke,  sweet  and  wistful,  to  the  afterglow; 
And  you,  sweet  wife  to  be,  though  still  remote, 
In  school  days,  raised  your  reverent  song  this  hour — 

Was  it,  0  dreamer,  twenty  years  ago? 

Jeannie  Pendleton  Ewing,  in  Smith's  Magazine. 


WANTED  :    BIG  JOB  FOR  HANNA 

Canada's    Champion    Position-Refuser    may    be    Ontario's    Next     Premier- 
A  Sketch  of  his  Career— Borrowed  $200  to  get  Married 

By  W.  A.  Craick 


Hon.  W.  J.  Hanna,  born  on  the  farm,  married  on  borrowed  money, 
beaten  so  badly  in  his  first  political  contest  that  he  lost  his  deposit,  became 
member  of  Ontario  Cabinet  three  years  after  he  entered  the  Legislature, 
overhauled  Provincial  Secretary's  department,  created  industrial  farm, 
established  record  as  champion  position-refuser  of  Canada — these  are  the 
pivotal  points  in  the  career  of  the  man  who  has  just  declined  the  post  of 
Chairman  of  the  Dominion  Eailway  Board,  and  is  said  to  be  slated  as  suc- 
cessor to  Sir  James  Whitney  in  the  provincial  Premiership. 


TO  refuse  a  highly 
important  national 
position  at  a  salary 
that  he  might  have 
named  himself,  and 
to  cling  tenaciously 
to  a  six  thousand 
dollar  provincial  of- 
fice is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  character 
that  may  possibly 
be  hard  to  explain. 
Yet  this  is  precisely 
what  the  Hon.  W. 
J.  Hanna,  Provin- 
cial Secretary  of 
Ontario,  has  done. 
His  action  has  pro- 
vided scope  for 
much  discussion  in 
clubs,  on  trains,  in 
hotel  lobbies,  round 
the  tables  of  the 
politically  inclined, 
and,  in  fact,  where- 
ever  public  matters 


Hon.   W.   J.   Hanna. 


are  debated.  The 
daily  press  has 
dealt  lengthily  with 
it.  There  have  been 
interviews  and  edi- 
torials, reports  and 
counter-reports,  as- 
sertions and  denials. 
But  in  spite  of  the 
flattering  bait  dang- 
led before  his  nose, 
the  Hon.  W.  J.  sat 
tight  in  his  office  at 
the  Legislative 
Buildings  in  Toron- 
to and  refused  to  be 
coaxed  into  the  wid- 
er arena.  He  turn- 
ed down  the  tempt- 
ing offer  of  the 
chairmanship  of  the 
Dominion  Railway 
Board  just  as  un- 
concernedly as  he 
had  declined  other 
interesting  offers. 
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A  man  who  could 
have  the  determina- 
tion   to    act    as    Mr. 

II anna  has  done,  is 
not  of  the  ordinary 
type  of  human  being. 
Indeed,  his  renunci- 
ation at  once  places 
him  in  the  rank  of 
the  extraordinary. 
Popular  curiosity  is 
aroused  about  him, 
and  the  question  is, 
What  manner  of 
man  is  this  who 
could  laughingly  and 
without  remorse  al- 
low a  great  and  lu-' 
crative  office  to  slip 
through  his  fingers. 
For,  it  is  quite  with- 
in reason  to  say  that  Ontario's  Provin- 
cial Secretary  is  a  more  interesting  per- 
sonality to-day  because  of  what  he  re- 
fused, than  he  would  have  been  had  he 
jumped  at  the  higher  position. 

Of  course,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
a  little  quid  pro  quo  has  been  lurking 
among  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Hanna  is 
not  so  unhuman,  but  that  he  cherishes 
some  ambitions.  There  must  needs 
come  an  end  to  all  office  and  preferment 
and  some  day  Ontario's  veteran  Premier 


la   a   thoughtful   mood 


will  lay  aside  the 
toga.  When  that 
time  comes,  who  bet- 
ter fitted  than  the 
Provincial  Secretary 
to  take  up  the  burden 
of  leadership  could 
be  found?  When 
the  inner  history  of 
the  Ottawa  negotia- 
tions comes  to  light, 
it  will  be  found  that 
the  prospective  prem- 
iership was  one  of 
the  weights  that  was 
thrown  into  the  bal- 
ance to  induce  Mr. 
Hanna  to  decide  as 
he  did. 

Fortunately  for 
the  popular  estima- 
tion of  the  man,  it 
was  not  the  only  weight,  nor  was  it  the 
decisive  one.  There  was  one  other 
reason  that  must  have  bulked  very 
largely  in  the  summing  up.  This  will 
appear,  as  the  story  of  Mr.  Hanna's 
life  is  unfolded,  for  it  has  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  man — his  obession, 
his  passion  and  his  inspiration.  While 
he  has  been  a  politician,  and  a  keen  and 
successful  one,  and  while  he  has  not 
been  without  his  political  ambitions, 
yet  there  is  something  better  about  his 
legislative  career  than  mere  expediency. 


In  addition  to  being  serious  in  his  arguments  in  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Hanna  can  also  be 
humorous  in  his  speeches  on  the  platform,  and  in  both  moods  he  readily  commands 
attention. 
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The  Provincial  Secretary  is  a  product 
of  the  farm.  He  was  born  in  the  Town- 
ship of  Adelaide,  in  the  County  of 
Middlesex,  on  October  3,  1862.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  there  is  a  direct 
connection  between  the  life  of  the  boy 
in  Middlesex  and  later  in  Lambton,  and 
that  famous  prison  farm  at  Guelph, 
which  he  recently  established.  At  any 
rate,  he  early  acquired  a  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  manly,  open-air  life 
of  the  country  that  stands  him  in  good 
stead  to-day  as  an  administrator  of  num- 
erous provincial  institutions  located  in 
rural  districts. 

Had  Ontario  been  blessed  with  an 
educational  system  fitted  to  make  farm- 
ers out  of  farmers''  sons,  it  is  problem- 
atical whether  W.  J.  Hanna  would  not 
now  be  cultivating  broad  acres  up  in  the 
western  peninsula  instead  of  buying 
supplies  and  equipment  for  insane  asy- 
lums or  solving  the  prison  problem. 
But  education  in  the  days  when  W.  J. 
was  a  youth  tended  towards  business 
and  the  professions,  and  young  Hanna, 
bright,  witty  and  companionable,  na- 
turally found  his  inclinations  running 
in  the  direction  of  the  law.  He  was 
encouraged  in  his  desires  and  made 
rapid  progress  towards  their  fulfillment. 
He  passed  through  the  local  schools, 
and  the  Ontario  Law  School,  and  in 
1890  was  called  to  the  bar. 

MARRIED   ON    BORROWED    MONEY. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  as 
one  of  Mr.  Hanna's  outstanding  charac- 
teristics that  he  loved  a  fight  with  cir- 
cumstances. Setting  an  objective  ahead 
of  him,  no  matter  how  far-off  or  impos- 
sible of  attainment  it  might  seem,  he 
would  plug  along  doggedly,  swerving 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left.  Taking  up  each  day's  work  as 
it  came  along,  he  would  bend  all  his 
energies  on  doing  it  thoroughly.  Be- 
cause he  worked  with  all  his  might  and 
had  perfect  confidence  in  himself,  he 
never  hesitated  or  faltered. 

In  those  early  days,  he  had  his  nerve 
with  him.  In  order  to  get  married,  he 
had  to  borrow  two  hundred  dollars  from 
a  friend,  and  then,  on  returning  from 
his  honeymoon,  an  additional  sum  to 


buy  a  table  and  chairs  for  his  office,  and 
a  shingle  to  hang  out  over  the  door;  but 
this  done  he  was  ready  to  set  to  work 
vigorously.  The  scene  of  this  opening 
drama  in  his  professional  career  was 
laid  at  Sarnia  and  the  time  of  action  was 
only  twenty-one  years  ago. 

From  1891  to  1896,  W.  J.  Hanna  was 
immersed  in  law  business.  He  succeed- 
ed by  dint  of  hard  work  and  conscienti- 
ous attention  to  details  in  building  up 
a  lucrative  practice ;  a  good  deal  of  rail- 
way litigation  came  his  way ;  in  fact  he 
developed  into  quite  a  railway  lawyer. 
(In  this  connection  those  who  would 
question  his  ability  to  handle  the 
Chief  Railway  Commissionership  might 
well  refer  to  his  work  as  counsel  for  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  other  lines,  and  take 
note  of  the  splendid  offers  that  came  to 
him  later  on  from  the  New  York  Cent- 
ral lines.)  But,  however  much  he  was 
engrossed  in  his  profession,  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  him  clear  of  politics. 
The  call  went  out  for  candidates  to  con- 
test the  various  ridings  in  the  election 
of  1896,  and  young  Hanna  agreed  to 
stand  for  West  Lambton.  The  consti- 
tuency was  overwhelmingly  Liberal  and 
chances  of  success  were  of  the  slimmest 
texture.  However,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  organization  work  with  his  ac- 
customed enthusiasm,  canvassed  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  advertised  ex- 
tensively. His  opponent  was  J.  F. 
Lister.  The  result  was  disastrous.  He 
was  snowed  under  by  a  majority  of 
1,158  and  lost  his  deposit.  All  of  which 
occurred  only  sixteen  years  ago. 

A  story  is  told  of  this  campaign  that 
illustrates  the  depth  of  defeat  from 
which  Mr.  Hanna  had  to  rise.  In  a 
division  near  Brigden,  which  the  can- 
didate canvassed  personally,  an  active 
committee  of  thirteen  voters  was  organ- 
ized to  look  after  his  interests.  Having 
the  patronage  of  the  riding,  Hanna  ap- 
pointed the  deputy  returning  officer  and 
poll  clerk.  Everything  looked  favor- 
able on  the  surface;  the  polling  booth 
officered  by  friends  and  a  committee  at 
work  to  round  up  the  electors.  Strange 
to  relate,  when  the  returns  came  in  from 
this  division,  Hanna  hadn't  even  a 
single  vote.  Not  one  of  the  thirteen 
committeemen  had  voted  for  him. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Hanna,  in  his  quarters  in  the  Provincial    Secretary's    Department    at     the     Ontario 
Parliament    Buildings    at    Toronto. 


The  defeated  candidate  was  not  dis- 
heartened. He  realized  that  he  couldn't 
be  beaten  any  worse,  so  he  set  himself  to 
the  task  of  climbing  out  of  the  hole. 
He  nursed  the  riding.  He  introduced 
himself  to  the  people.  He  made  friends 
with  everybody.  In  fact,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  popularity  which 
nearly  idolizes  him  in  West  Lambton 
to-day.  When  the  next  Dominion  elec- 
tion came  round,  W.  J.  Hanna  again 
stood  for  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
did  not  win,  but  he  made  decided  pro- 
gress, for  his  adverse  majority  was  cut 
down  to  189  votes. 

ENTERS  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

It  was  largely  a  matter  of  chance  that 
the  hero  of  this  story  drifted  into  pro- 
vincial politics.  The  local  election  of 
1902,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  cri- 
tical one.  Both  parties  were  closely 
matched  in  the  Legislature,  and  the 
fight  was  a  bitter  one.    The  best  candi- 


dates available  were  selected,  and  in 
West  Lambton,  Mr.  Hanna,  who  had 
made  such  a  good  fight  for  the  Domin- 
ion House,  was  looked  upon  as  an  ex- 
cellent candidate  for  the  Conservatives. 
He  was  not  loath  to  accept  the  task.  He 
was  long-headed  enough  to  perceive 
that  there  would  be  little  chance  of  ad- 
vancement at  Ottawa  for  years  to  come, 
while  in  Ontario,  the  prospect  of  an 
early  change  of  Government  was  of  the 
best.  The  election  justified  the  Con- 
servatives' choice  of  a  candidate,  for  Mr. 
Hanna  won  by  a  good  majority,  defeat- 
ing the  redoubtable  H.  J.  Pettypiece. 
He  has  since  then  represented  West 
Lambton  continuously,  increasing  his 
vote  with  each  election,  and  now  com- 
manding as  favorable  a  majority  as  that 
which  was  registered  against  him  in 
1896.  His  popularity  in  the  riding  is 
very  great,  for  he  has  made  it  a  point 
to  know  his  constitutents  and  to  culti- 
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vate  their  esteem  by  many  friendly  at- 
tentions. 

When  the  Sarnia  lawyer  arrived  in 
Toronto  for  the  strenuous  session  fol- 
lowing the  election  of  1902,  he  did  not 
content  himself  with  ruminating  on  his 
own  importance  as  a  member  of  the 
House.  He  was  fully  aware  that  the 
days  of  the  Liberal  Government  were 
all  but  numbered,  that  his  own  party 
would  soon  be  in  power,  and  that  cab- 
inet timber  was  still  in  the  making. 
When  it  came  time  for  James  Pliny 
Whitney  to  draw  up  his  slate  of  min- 
isters, W.  J.  Hanna  was  resolved  that 
he  would  be  included  in  the  select  half 
dozen.  True,  this  was  an  ambitious 
dream  for  a  young  and  inexperienced 
member,  but  it  was  quite  in  keeping 
with  his  habit  of  mind. 

Instead  of  taking  things  easy,  gos- 
siping in  the  lobbies,  enjoying  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  city  life  and  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  least  resistance,  Mr. 
Hanna  got  down  to  brass  tacks.  He 
laid  the  suggestion  before  one  of  his 
fellow  members  that  the  pair  should  go 
halvers  on  the  cost  of  a  stenographer. 
The  services  of  a  dexterous  typist  were 
secured,  and  then  began  a  dissection  of 
old  provincial  statutes,  a  rummaging 
among  venerable  documents,  a  ransack- 
ing of  records,  that  kept  the  new  legis- 
lators occupied  day  and  night. 

It  has  often  been  a  source  of  wonder 
to  casual  observers  of  Mr.  Hanna's  car- 
eer, how  he  was  able  to  take  hold  of 
one  of  the  heaviest  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment with  such  success,  after  only 
a  three  years'  apprenticeship  in  the 
House.  The  secret  lies  just  here ;  he  did 
not  spend  his  years  of  ordinary  mem- 
bership after  the  accepted  fashion  of 
young  legislators.  He  foresaw  future 
events  and  prepared  himself  according- 
ly, with  the  result  that  when  Premier 
Whitney  finally  came  into  power,  the 
logical  choice  for  the  office  of  Provincial 
Secretary  was  the  member  for  West 
Lambton,  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
the  Sarnia  lawyer  had  the  special  know- 
ledge which  no  one  else  possessed. 

A  GOOD  DEPARTMENTAL  HEAD. 

The  department  administered  by  the 
Provincial  Secretary  is  the  most  com- 


prehensive of  all  the  departments.  It 
not  only  deals  with  all  the  records  of 
Government  and  serves  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  administration,  but  under 
its  care  come  all  the  provincial  insti- 
tutions, such  as  prisons,  asylums,  hos- 
pitals and  charitable  institutions.  It  is 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  public  health, 
involving  sanitation,  drainage,  the  pre- 
vention of  disease,  etc.  It  looks  after 
the  legislation  governing  automobiles. 
It  controls  the  license  system.  It  issues 
charters  to  incorporated  companies.  In 
fact,  it  is  largely  a  clearing  house  for 
the  odds  and  ends  of  other  departments. 
Into  this  maelstrom  of  activity,  Mr. 
Hanna  was  plunged  on  his  appointment 
to  office  in  1905. 

The  difference  between  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  office  and  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors may  perhaps  best  be  explain- 
ed in  this  way.  The  latter  were  men  of 
fine  business  ability,  capable  and  ener- 
getic, but  to  them,  the  work  of  guiding 
the  affairs  of  the  various  institutions 
under  their  charge  was  largely  incident- 
al. It  was  not  the  main  concern  of  their 
everyday  life.  With  Mr.  Hanna,  how- 
ever, the  social  and  moral  welfare  of  the 
people  of  Ontario  has  become  an  obses- 
sion. It  is  as  if  he  had  said  to  himself, 
When  I  die  I  want  to  be  remembered 
for  what  I  have  done  to  better  condi- 
tions in  the  province,  to  help  the  man 
who  is  down,  to  safeguard  future  gene- 
rations against  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 
Of  course,  in  all  this  he  has  not  entirely 
lost  sight  of  political  ends,  but  these  are 
really  only  of  secondary  importance.  At 
the  bottom,  W.  J.  Hanna  is  a  man  of 
genuine  emotions  and  a  big  heart. 

A  new  broom  sweeps  clean  and  the 
Secretary  had  not  been  in  office  a  week 
before  things  began  to  move.  He  found 
that  in  some  of  the  asylums,  patients 
were  being  kept  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government  whose  friends  might  well 
support  them.  This  defect  he  remedied 
at  once,  saving  thousands  of  dollars  and 
placing  the  institutions  on  a  business 
basis.  Then  he  discovered  that  in  cer- 
tain cases  the  Government  was  being 
charged  exorbitant  prices  for  supplies. 
A  visitor  to  his  office  tells  of  being  pre- 
sent one  day  when  he  came  across  a 
heavy  charge  for  varnish.    With  quick 
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decision  he  sent  for  one  of  the  clerks 
in  the  office.  "Here,"  said  he,  "I  want 
you  to  go  to  such  and  such  a  company 
and  buy  five  gallons  of  varnish.  Don't 
tell  them  who  sent  you,  but  get  their 
bill  for  the  amount."  When  the  clerk 
returned,  he  found  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  paying  fifty  per  cent,  more 
for  the  varnish  than  the  public  was  be- 
ing charged.  A  neatly  worded  letter 
bringing  the  matter  home  to  the  offend- 
ing company  soon  set  things  to  rights. 

From  this  beginning,  Mr.  Hanna  has 
evolved  a  cost  accounting  system  of 
great  value  and  completeness,  which 
embraces  one  of  the  most  important  re- 
forms he  has  wrought  in  his  depart- 
ment. The  spread  sheets  which  are  pre- 
pared are  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and 
comprehensiveness.  By  means  of  them 
the  minister  can  tell  at  a  moment's 
notice  every  detail  of  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  each  institution  under  his 
charge.  A  question  involving  the  cost 
of  any  person's  keep  in  one  of  these 
institutions  can  be  answered  immediate- 
ly; and  by  means  of  a  comparison  of 
the  costs  in  the  different  places,  it  is 
possible  to  reduce  the  expense  account 
to  a  uniform  level.  Formerly  where 
there  was  uncertainty  and  irregularity, 
now  there  is  absolute  knowledge  and 
uniformity.  The  Provincial  Secretary 
takes  a  keen  delight  in  examining  these 
records  from  week  to  week,  noting  vari- 
ations and  arranging  remedies.  This 
accounting  system  by  means  of  spread 
sheets  has  been  highly  commended  in 
all  quarters,  and  is  believed  to  be  the 
best  in  existence. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  tabulation 
of  expenses,  the  Department  finds  itself 
in  the  happy  position  of  completing 
each  year  exactly  within  the  estimates. 
Remembering  that  the  Legislature  votes 
the  estimates  under  five  hundred  differ- 
ent heads,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
upwards  of  one  million  dollars,  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  books  could 
be  closed  with  every  account  paid,  with- 
out a  single  item  over-expended,  with- 
out a  dollar  transferred  from  one  item 
to  another,  without  a  treasury  board 
order  te>  supplement  the  vote  of  the 
House,  and  without  relaxing  in  any  way 


tbe  effort  to  improve  the  standard  of  ser- 
vice. The  system  further  enables  the 
Minister  to  judge  just  where  he  can  in- 
crease the  expenditure  and  how  much  it 
would  cost  to  accomplish  certain  re- 
sults. 

INDUSTRIAL  FARM  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Hanna's  great  work  has  been  in 
charities  and  corrections.  His  actuat- 
ing principle  is  not  to  judge  an  unfor- 
tunate human  being  for  what  he  has 
done,  but  for  what  he  may  become.  It 
is  a  case  of  foresight,  not  hindsight. 
Consider  his  great  work  in  connection 
with  the  Central  Prison  farm,  of  which 
much  has  been  deservedly  written,  and 
the  further  effort  which  will  be  made 
to  improve  gaol  conditions  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  gaol  farms  all  over  the  pro- 
vince. The  basis  of  the  whole  idea  is 
to  give  a  man  a  chance.  Under  the 
old  system,  a  convicted  person  was  in- 
carcerated in  a  species  of  fortress,  from 
which  he  emerged  with  ignominy,  on 
completion  of  his  sentence — pale,  anae- 
mic, physically  unfit  and  thereby  ready 
to  get  into  trouble  again  at  the  first  op- 
portunity. That  was  punishing  the 
man  for  what  he  had  done.  Under  the 
farm  system  the  convict  is  enabled  to 
work  in  the  open  air,  under  helpful  con- 
ditions, with  good  food  and  comfortable 
shelter.  He  is  shown  that  he  is  worth 
something.  He  is  benefited  physically 
and  when  his  discharge  comes  he  is  far 
less  liable  to  fall  into  evil  ways  again. 

Under  the  Industrial  Farms  Act  pass- 
ed at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 
counties  are  enabled  to  establish  farms 
in  connection  with  their  gaols  and  al- 
ready two  have  been  started — one  at 
Port  Arthur  and  the  other  at  Toronto. 
The  former,  consisting  of  600  acres  of 
wooded  land,  was  opened  on  June  3rd, 
and  within  a  month  20  acres  were  clear- 
ed and  under  crop.  The  idea  will  be 
to  carry  on  a  demonstration  farm, 
which  will  thus  have  a  utility  apart 
from  its  connection  with  the  prison  sys- 
tem. The  farm  at  Fort  William  is  now 
being  watched  by  Mr.  Hanna  with  the 
same  attention  that  he  bestowed  on  the 
Gueph  farm  at  the  time  of  its  inception. 
Every  day  he  calls  for  reports  covering 
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its  progress,  and  gives  personal  advice 
regarding  its  conduct.  By  next  year  it 
will  prove  self-sustaining,  and  mean- 
while the  province  is  being  saved  the 
nine  thousand  dollars  a  year  which  was 
required  to  bring  prisoners  down  from 
Port  Arthur  to  Toronto.  Similar  farms 
are  to  be  established  in  other  parts  of 
the  province. 

To  a  study  of  the  prison  system,  the 
Provincial  Secretary  has  given  his  prin- 
cipal attention,  and  while  he  has  an 
open  mind  towards  other  reforms  and  is 
ready  to  help  along  other  good  move- 
ments, yet  it  is  to  this  subject  that  he 
is  peculiarly  drawn.  People  all  over 
the  world  have  come  to  know  about  his 
interest  in  it,  and  books,  magazines  and 
pamphlets  are  constantly  streaming  in- 
to his  office.  These  he  reads  with  great 
avidity;  in  fact,  they  furnish  his  fav- 
orite form  of  literary  pabulum.  Where 
other  ministers  would  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  a  book  and 
file  it  away,  Mr.  Hanna  reads  it  at  once 
and  he  has  been  known  to  sit  at  his  desk 
late  in  the  evening  in  order  to  complete 
the  perusal  of  a  specially  valuable  trea- 
tise. Informing  himself  in  this  way  at 
first  hand,  the  Minister  is  personally  the 
author  of  most  of  the  progressive  work 
he  has  instituted. 

OTHER    LEGISLATIVE    MEASURES. 

Another  of  Mr.  Hanna's  reforms  has 
to  do  with  the  indeterminate  sentence. 
In  place  of  convicting  chronic  offend- 
ors  time  and  time  again  for  short  terms, 
these  men  are  sent  down  for  an  indeter- 
minate length  of  time,  and  the  officials 
try  to  make  something  out  of  them. 
It  is  an  effort  at  reformation,  not  a  pun- 
ishment, and  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  idea  is  succeeding.  And  then 
there  is  the  parole  board,  another  evi- 
dence of  the  Minister's  open  mind  to 
accept  all  forms  of  improvement  in  pri- 
son administration.  Indeed,  the  prison 
system  of  Ontario  has  made  remarkable 
progress  in  the  last  few  years,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  a  minister  who  has 
made  a  personal  study  of  the  problem. 
Inquiries  from  all  over  the  world  have 
come  in  requesting  information  about 
it — a  sure  indication  that  it  contains 
progressive  elements. 


The  Industrial  Farms  Act  was  but 
one  of  three  important  measures  which 
Mr.  Hanna  fathered  in  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature.  The  second  was  an 
act  relating  to  hospitals  and  charitable 
institutions,  which  has  been  pronounc- 
ed by  American  hospital  journals  as  the 
most  advanced  hospital  legislation  ever 
introduced  in  any  country.  Briefly, 
this  act  requires  that  all  private  hospi- 
tals be  licensed  and  come  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  Department,  thereby 
putting  out  of  business  all  institutions 
carrying  on  illegitimate  work;  it  pro- 
vides for  training  schools  for  nurses  in 
any  hospitals  which  will  conform  to  re- 
quirements, and  for  the  registration  of 
duly  qualified  nurses,  thereby  safe- 
guarding the  public  against  insufficient- 
ly trained  or  incompetent  graduates. 

A  third  act  deals  with  public  health. 
By  means  of  it  public  health  is  placed 
on  an  established  footing  in  the  pro- 
vince by  the  establishment  of  seven  dis- 
trict officers,  whose  whole  time  will  be 
given  to  the  work ;  local  boards  of  health 
and  medical  health  officers  are  placed 
on  a  substantial  and  permanent  basis; 
provision  is  made  for  the  care  of  water 
supplies;  rigid  notification  of  tubercu- 
losis cases  is  required ;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  public  health  exhibitions  is  pro- 
vided for.  This  act  is  at  present  per- 
haps the  most  up-to-date  health  legis- 
lation in  force  in  America. 

One  might  go  further  and  show  how 
Mr.  Hanna  has  encouraged  research  in- 
to the  numbers  and  condition  of  the 
feeble-minded  in  the  province,  how  he 
has  arranged  for  the  publication  of  re- 
ports on  this  subject,  and  has  endeavor- 
ed by  circulating  information  to  arouse 
public  interest  in  one  of  the  most  vital 
problems  of  the  present  day.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  through  the  publicity  afford- 
ed by  the  reports  and  the  comments  of 
the  press,  the  people  have  been  awaken- 
ed to  a  keen  sense  of  the  importance  of 
doing  something  to  care  for  these  unfor- 
tunate people. 

In  like  manner,  it  required  but  a  sug- 
gestion to  interest  him  in  infant  mor- 
tality, and  here  again  he  has  given 
every  encouragement  to  investigation 
and  publicity.  One  problem  is  involved 
in  another,  and  each  is  but  a  phase  of 
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the  greater  welfare  work  in  which  he 
and  his  departmental  subordinates  are 

engaged. 

The  asylumns  of  the  province  have 
come  in  for  special  attention.  Under 
his  administration  great  improvements 
have  been  made.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  London  institution,  where  a  well- 
managed  farm  is  now  in  operation  sup- 
plying all  the  needs  of  the  residents, 
where  baths  have  been  established  and 
every  modern  means  employed  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  the  inmates.  Or 
the  great  institution  which  is  to  be 
built  at  Whitby  on  the  cottage  plan 
and  which  is  now  receiving  his  special 
consideration,  in  order  that  it  may  sur- 
pass anything  before  attempted.  To- 
day, nurses  are  being  trained  specially 
to  care  for  nervous  and  insane  patients, 
while  the  system  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  clinical  records  so  that  each  in- 
mate's condition  may  be  known  and 
considered  on  its  merits.  This  fine 
work  among  the  6,670  insane  patients 
in  the  Ontario  asylums  and  hospitals  for 
the  feeble-minded  is  deserving  of  every 
commendation. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  assume  that 
Mr.  Hanna  has  personally  devised  and 
carried  out  all  the  reforms  mentioned. 
No  one  man  could  have  accomplished 
as  much.  But  this  much  may  be  said, 
that  he  has  had  in  mind  an  object  and 
that  to  the  attainment  of  that  object  he 
has  directed  all  his  energies.  He  has 
not  been  content  to  leave  administrative 
work  to  subordinates  but  has  taken  a 
hand  in  everything  himself.  He  has 
been  the  motive  force  behind  each  pro- 
gressive movement.  The  entire  office 
machinery  has  moved  smoothly  and  effi- 
ciently under  his  direction  and  the  only 
time  there  was  a  hitch  was  when  the 
prospect  of  his  going  to  the  Railway 
Board  was  in  evidence  and  rebellion 
broke  out.  There  was  not  one  of  his 
followers  who  did  not  consider  it  a  per- 
sonal matter  that  Mr.  Hanna  should  re- 


main at  his  post  and  finish  the  work  he 
had  so  well  begun. 

While  a  provincial  official  engaged 
in  administering  provincial  matters,  yet 
men  like  Mr.  Hanna  possess  a  national 
importance.  Sister  provinces  learn  from 
one  another.  They  adopt  those  policies 
which  are  found  to  be  beneficial.  Al- 
ready the  other  provinces  of  the  Dom- 
inion have  been  studying  Ontario's  pro- 
gress in  matters  pertaining  to  social 
welfare.  The  work  which  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary  is  doing  in  his  native 
province  has  effected  and  will  effect  leg- 
islation all  over  Canada  and  in  this 
sense,  if  in  no  other,  he  becomes  a  per- 
sonality of  interest  to  all  the  people  of 
the  country. 

THE   PERSONAL    SIDE. 

Personally,  the  Provincial  Secretary 
is  a  jolly-looking  individual,  with  big, 
laughing  eyes  behind  large-sized  glasses, 
a  heavy  moustache  and  a  round  face. 
He  is  of  solid,  stocky  build,  with  great 
strength  of  body.  His  voice  is  strong 
and  when  he  lets  it  out  in  debate,  he 
fills  every  corner  of  the  chamber.  While 
by  no  means  a  sloven,  he  cares  little 
about  his  sartorial  appearance.  The 
Hanna  fedora  is  invariably  the  worse 
for  wear;  indeed  it  is  said  that  in  three 
days  one  couldn't  tell  the  new  from  the 
old.  The  Hanna  suit  shines  at  the  el- 
bows and  bags  at  the  knees.  But  for 
all  that  he  can  spruce  up  for  weddings 
and  funerals  and  take  on  a  polish  for 
Government  House  dinners. 

Appropos  of  his  carelessness  about 
dress  they  still  tell  the  story  in  Sarnia 
of  the  election  day,  when  he  arrived 
down  at  his  committee  room  with  a  fine 
bright  red  necktie.  He  was  quite  oblivi- 
ous to  the  fact  that  the  Liberal  color  ill 
became  a  Tory  candidate.  But  it  seems 
that  the  first  Mrs.  Hanna,  who  was  re- 
lated to  Alexander  Mackenzie  and  was 
a  staunch  Liberal,  had  played  a  practi- 
cal joke  on  her  husband  and  had  dress- 
ed him  up  for. the  occasion. 
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To  Remove  a  Fishbone  from  the 
Throat 

To  remove  a  fishbone  from  the 
throat  cut  a  lemon  in  half  and  suck 
the  juice  slowly.  This  will  dissolve  the 
bone  and  give  instant  relief. 

A  Good  Way  to  Give  Children 
Medicine 

The  most  nauseous  medicine  can  be 
given  to  a  child  if  he  or  she  is  allowed 
to  eat  a  piece  of  orange  peel  or  pepper- 
mint candy  first.  Peppermint  will  also 
prevent  the  medicine  repeating  which 
is  often  the  case  when  the  stomach  is 
out  of  order.  When  giving  castor  oil, 
the  taste  will  be  removed  from  the 
mouth,  bv  eating  a  teaspoonful  of  oat- 
meal. H.  S.  0. 

Butter  as  an  Ointment 

Butter  is  one  of  the  finest  ointments 
yet  for  bruises,  cuts,  chaps  and  rough- 
ness of  the  skin.  The  soothing  quali- 
ties of  the  cream  with  which  butter  is 
made  is  such  that  even  the  worst  bruis- 
es will  vanish  under  the  applications 
much  quicker  than  with  many  oint- 
ments obtainable  at  the  druggists. 

H.  L.  W. 


To  Prevent  Edges  of  Rug  Curling 

Corners  of  a  rug  may  be  prevented 
from  curling  by  sewing  on  their  under 
edges  a  narrow  piece  of  tape. 

E.  T. 

Preparing  Peas  Easily 

Peas  may  be  easily  prepared  by  cook- 
ing with  pods  on.  The  pods  split  and 
peas  go  to  the  bottom,  while  pod  re- 


mains on  top. 


E.  T. 


A  Sensible  Iron  Holder 

Cut  off  the  top  of  an  old  soft  shoe 
and  sew  the  leather  between  two  thick- 
nesses of  cloth,  and  you  can  iron  with- 
out burning  your  hands  or  lift  hot 
things   from   stove. 

E.  T. 

To  Keep  Shoes  From  Slipping 

The  low  shoes  worn  during  summer 
are  apt  in  a  short  time,  to  slip  at  the 
heel,  causing  a  blister  on  the  foot,  and 
a  hole  in  the  stocking.  To  prevent 
this,  stick  a  piece  of  velvet  inside  the 
heel.  This  will  cling  to  the  stocking 
and  the  shoe  cannot  slip. 

A.  B. 
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To  Lighten  Cakes 

Boating  sour  milk  or  cream  used  for 
cakes,  biscuits,  etc.,  increases  the  light- 
ing. M.I.D. 

To  Lengthen  the  Life  of  your 
Kitchen  Apron 

My  gingham  aprons  invariably  wear 
out  at  the  top,  the  trouble  being  caused 
by  their  rubbing  against  the  sink  while 
washing  dishes,  preparing  vegetables, 
etc.  I  therefore  bought  a  yard  of 
good,  stout,  oil-cloth;  cut  it  into  small 
squares,  hemmed  it  all  round,  with 
tape  at  the  top  to  fasten  it  around  the 
waist.  This  protects  the  aprons,  and 
they  last  much  longer.  M.  M. 

Flour  Starch  for  Crispness 

Dampness  will  not  render  limp,  nor 
ordinary  wear  remove,  the  crispness 
made  of  flour.  Use  a  flat-bottomed 
utensil,  and  take  the  open  hand  to 
press  out  any  lumps,  while  mixing  the 
flour  and  cold  water.  Add  a  few  drops 
of  bluing  and  boiling  water,  to  thicken. 
If  not  clear-looking,  let  it  boil  up  once. 
Add  butter,  paraffin,  kerosene,  or  your 
favorite  remedy,  to  keep  it  from  stick- 
ing to  the  irons. 

A  Hint  for  Pie  Makers 

I  almost  always  managed  to  break 
my  pies  badly  when  I  tried  to  slip  them 
out  of  the  baking-tins  as  soon  as  they 
were  taken  from  the  oven.  One  day 
the  idea  occurrred  to  me  to  fit  a  sheet  of 
waxed  paper  to  the  pie  tin  before  plac- 
ing the  under  crust.  I  find  that  this 
works  most  satisfactorily,  for  now  my 
pies  can  remain  on  the  pans  they  are 
baked  in,  without  ever  getting  that 
"tinny"  taste,  the  fear  of  which  had 
made  me  so  anxious  to  place  them  at 
once  on  china  plates.  N.  N. 

House  Plants 

To  keep  the  soil  of  house  plants 
sweet  and  hence  encourage  growth: 
Stir  gently  the  surface,  guarding 
against  bruising  or  breaking  any  roots 


near  the  surface  by  following  the  lines 
of  the  roots,  rather  than  by  ripping 
them  upward.  The  effect  of  stirring 
the  soil  of  pot-plants  is  similar  to  that 
of  hoeing  garden-plants.  To  keep  ferns 
luxuriantly  green,  spray  with  luke- 
warm water  by  using  a  small  rubber 
sprayer  or  whisk.  This  use  of  the, 
whisk  has  several  advantages.  It  aids 
both  the  whisk  and  the  fern:  the  form- 
er, in  that  the  straws  are  cleansed  and 
refreshened;  the  latter,  in  that  the 
breathing  pores  are  freed  from  dust, 
thus  giving  the  plant  health  and  beau- 
ty. M.I.D. 

To  Keep  Stove  Bright 

Mix  the  stove  blacking  with  vinegar 
to  the  consistency  of  cream,  add  pinch 
of  sugar,  put  on  with  brush  and  polish 
with  old  newspapers.  It  will  give  a 
lasting  and  beautiful  polish.      E.  A. 

Red  Ants 

Sprinkle  oil  of  pennyroyal  on  the 
pantry  shelves  and  ants  will  disappear. 

E.  A. 

Scorched  Food 

Food  which  has  become  scorched 
while  cooking  should  at  once  be  remov- 
ed to  a  side  of  the  range  and  covered 
with  a  clean  tea  towel  allowing  the 
steam  to  pass  through  the  towel  and  the 
scorched  taste  will  be  gone.      F.  T. 

To  Keep  Lemons  Firm 

Lemons  may  be  kept  a  long  time 
without  becoming  dry,  if  put  into  a  jar 
of  water  with  a  lid.  The  water  should 
he  changed  once  a  week  if  the  lemons 
are  to  be  kept  long.  When  used  they 
will  be  quite  as  firm  as  when  fresh, 
and,  if  anything,  more  juicy.      A.  C. 

To  Remove  Coffee  Stains 

Wet  the  spot  with  cold  water,  cover 
with  glycerine  and  let  stand  two  or 
three  hours,  then  wash  with  cold  water 
and  hard  soap.  J.  T. 


FLOWERS    AND    PHILOSOPHY 


By  M.  R.  Merrivale 


A  little  tuft  of  Corydalis  is  blooming  in 
a  fissure  of  the  rock  beside  me.  It  is  of 
the  kind  called  in  common  parlance 
"Dutchman's  Breeches" — which  is  eith- 
er a  horridly  vulgar  name  or  a  beauti- 
fully idiomatic  one  according  to  your 
point  of  view.  It  is  a  charming  little 
flower,  dainty  and  gay,  its  jewel-like 
bloom,  pink  and  purple  of  hue,  swing- 
ing airily  from  slender  stems.  It 
blooms  freely  all  about  me  adding  a 
welcome  note  of  color  to  the  still  some- 
what pale  greens  of  this  backward  sea- 
son. A  great  buzzing  bumble  bee  has 
just  come  sailing  up  to  this  particular 
spray  beside  me,  and  I  have  spent  fully 
ten  minutes  watching  him  seize  the  deli- 
cate blossoms  by  turn  and  swing  out 
into  space  as  he  probes  deep  into  their 
honeyed  cells.  He  seems  almost  to  en- 
gulf the  entire  structure  in  his  great 
embrace,  his  hairy  legs  curving .  about 
the  unresisting  petals,  his  yellow,  vel- 
vety sides  quivering  with  the  serious- 
ness of  his  search. 

There  is  something  quite  romantic, 
even  thrilling  in  the  episode  to  me.  It 
brings  home  the  flashing  sense  of  that 
mystery  which  lies  just  around  the 
corner — no,  not  around  the  corner, 
hardly  so  far  away.  You  catch  side 
glimpses  of  it,  tantalizing  suspicions 
that  it  doesn't  mean  to  be  a  mystery  at 
all,  that  it  is  only  our  own  awful  stupe- 
faction and  elementariness  that  prevents 
us  from  seeing  it  plainly. 

There  was  a  time  when  there  were  no 
flowers  on  the  earth.  A  very  clever 
woman  in  England,  a  young  and  beauti- 
ful girl,  bethought  her  of  prehistoric 
conditions  under  which  the  traces  of 
the  first  flowers  might  possibly  be  pre- 
served. That  was  in  coal  in  conjunc- 
tion with  sea  action.     So  she  went  to 


Japan  to  study  this  out.  The  Royal 
Society  of  London  wished  her  to  go,  and 
commended  her  to  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment. And  after  prolonged  re- 
search (during  which  all  sorts  of  inter- 
esting things  happened  to  her,  you  may 
be  sure),  she  really  did  find  the  fossil 
remains  of  what  may  be  called  one  of 
the  first  flower  forms.  I  saw  a  lantern 
slide  picture  of  it  the  last  time  I  was  in 
London.  It  would  take  a  specialist  per- 
il aps  to  recognize  it  as  a  real  flower,  the 
precursor  and  parent  of  all  the  great 
galaxy  of  flower  forms  that  have  since 
developed.  What  mysterious  force  is 
it  in  or  behind  things  that  crowned  the 
vegetable  world  with  flowers? — that 
carved,  colored,  sensitized  and  made  fra- 
grant these  fugitive  litle  oracles  of  beau- 
ty? They  seem  to  lie  just  on  the  bord- 
erland of  the  concrete  and  abstract,  to 
unite  silence  and  romance,  the  actual 
and  fairy-lore.  Take  a  wild  Columbine 
and  look  at  it  with  the  eyes  of  your  im- 
agination. The  delicate  texture  of  the 
lobes,  the  curving,  pearly,  lustrous 
horns,  the  minute  organs  for  further- 
ance of  its  lovely  species  each  set  per- 
fect and  unobtrusively  in  its  place,  the 
exquisite  symmetry,  the  dainty  finish 
and  fineness  of  it  all — could  human 
ingenuity  devise  any  vehicle  of  life  and 
beauty  so  perfect  and  adorable? 

And  as  if  that  were  not  enchanting 
enough  in  itself,  another  element  of  ro- 
mance is  added  in  the  intimacy — mar- 
riage, one  might  almost  call  it — of  the 
flowers  and  the  small  winged  denisons 
of  this  overflowing  world.  One  can 
hardly  resist  the  inference  that  they  are 
diverse  instruments  of  the  same  pro- 
cess— related  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
whole.  Neither  is  complete  in  itself, 
except  in  a  limited  sense,  each  is  depen- 
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dent  upon  the  other,  one  for  sustenance, 
the  other  for  communication  with  its 
kind.  Of  the  two  the  plant — the  one 
we  call  unconscious — appears  in  truth  to 
be  the  nx>rc  intelligent — at  least  it  has 
more  definitely  set  about  achieving  its 
ends.  It  has  utilized  the  insect's  wings 
as  a  means  by  which  to  overcome,  or 
modify  the  most  serious  problem  of  its 
own  existence — its  fixity  to  one  spot. 
It  has  perceived  the  weaknesses  of  its 
freer  neighbor  and  pandered  to  them, 
coaxing  him  with  sweet  nectar  and  fra- 
grant foods.  It  has  even  adapted  itself 
to  bis  form — made  a  cradle  for  him  to 
rock  in  while  he  partakes  of  its  distilled 
juices.  It  has  made  him  the  unconsci- 
ous instrument  of  its  'own  ends  flinging 
its  pollen,  through  his  involuntary 
agency,  into  unknown  realms,  scatter- 
ing its  seeds  over  distant  fields  it  can 
never  travel  itself.  And  yet  we  call  it 
the  less  highly  developed  of  the  two ! 
We  must  go  further  back,  then,  and 
grasp  the  idea  of  a  vaster,  inherent,  or 
underlying  intelligence,  using  both 
flower  and  bee — and  man,  too,  doubt- 
less— to  ends  that  lie  far  beyond  our 
widest  range.  You  may  follow  the 
fashion  of  the  day  and  call  it  evolution, 
if  you  will.  It  doesn't  say  much.  It 
doesn't   say   enough   to   my   thinking. 


Evolution,  after  all,  is  only  the  name  of 
a  process.  It  doesn't  deal  with  ulti- 
mates.  And  it  takes  too  long.  We 
want  something  that  can  match  and 
round  off  a  span  of  sixty  or  seventy 
years.  It  is  splendid  to  be  a  part  of 
the  evolutionary  process — to  belong  to 
anything  so  transcendent  as  this  Uni- 
verse, to  be  able  to  look  out  of  a  foui- 
inch  leaded  pane  and  see  the  mountain 
range  whose  summits  are  lost  in  "trail- 
ing clouds  of  Glory,"  but  there  must 
be  another  phase  of  it  too,  to  put  things 
on  an  entirely  satisfactory  basis,  there 
must  be  that  which  takes  cognizance 
of  units  in  the  whole,  of  individuals, 
of  aching  human  hearts,  and  of  eyes 
that  beholding  the  splendor,  know  they 
shall  presently  be  closed  to  it.  Are 
these  two  phases  necessarily  incompat- 
ible? Is  there  not  just  as  much  reason 
for  believing  them  mutually  inclusive? 
May  not  one  be  both  himself  and  yet  a 
member  of  the  whole?  Nay,  may  he 
not  even  step  from  his  tiny,  fast-sub- 
merging island  of  self  to  a  continent 
that  extends  in  cosmic  realms  unknown 
to  finite  consciousness?  Such,  at  any 
rate,  would  seem  to  be  the  trend  of  some 
serious  modern  thinkers — agreeing  with 
an  earlier  thinker  who  said:  "He  who 
would  save  his  life  must  lose  it." 


SANITY 


Are  you  worsted  in  the  fight? 

Laugh  it  off. 
Are  you  cheated  of  your  right? 

Laugh  it  off. 
Don't  make  tragedy  of  trifles; 
Don't  shoot  butterflies  with  rifles — 

Laugh  it  off. 

Does  your  work  get  into  kinks? 

Laugh  it  off. 
Are  you  near  all  sorts  of  brinks? 

Laugh  it  off. 
Is  it  sanity  you're  after? 
There's  no  recipe  like  laughter — 

Laugh  it  off. 

— Henry  Rutherford  Eliot. 


OUR     PATTERN     DEPARTMENT 


Patterns  which  we  are  supplying  must  be  good  ones,  for  we  have  received  orders 
for  them  from  all  parts  of  Canada.  If  there  are  any  shown  on  these  pages  that 
you  like,  send  the  price  to  the  Pattern  Dept.  of  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  and  they 
will  be  sent  to  you  by  return  mail. 

inches  bust  measure.     To  make  the  dress  for  36- 
inch  bust  will  require  4%  yards  of  36-inch  goods. 
Price  of  pattern,   15  cents. 


LADIES*  EMPIRE   DRESS. 


An  empire  dress  equally  well  suited  for  prac- 
tical or  dressy  wear   is   here  illustrated. 

The  skirt  is  cut  in  three  pieces,  and  the  clos- 
ing   is    at    the    back. 

For  general  wear,  broadcloth,  serge  or  cash- 
mere will  serve,  while  white  messaline,  soft  silk 
and  eolienne  are  appropriate  for  dressier  use. 

The  pattern,  No.  5691,  is  cut  in  6  sizes,  32  to  42 


DANDY   KITCHEN   APRON. 

This  apron  is  easily  made.  Gingham  is  the 
favored  material  for  making  these  aprons,  as  it 
wears  well  and  does  not  show  the  dirt  as  readily 

The  pattern,  No.  4164,  is  cut  in  sides  32,  36, 
40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  For  36  inches 
bust,  it  requires  4%  yards  of  27-inch  material. 

Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 
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4847 


J573      \- 


SIMPLE    AND    PRETTY. 

The  simplicity  of  the  above  waist  is  its  main 
attraction.  It  could  be  cut  out  and  completely 
finished  in  a  single  afternoon.  Linen,  Madrns, 
silk  or  messaline  can  be  used  to  make  this 
waist. 

The  pattern,  No.  5373,  is  cut  in  6  sizes,  32  to 
42  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  requires  for 
waist,  2%  yards  of  36-inch  goods,  and  for  guimpe 
1%   yards   of  same  width. 

Price   of   pattern,    15   cents. 


RUSSIAN    BLOUSE    SUIT. 

A  practical  and  easily  made  suit  for  the  little 
man.  The  blouse  closes  at  the  right  side  of  front, 
and  the  trousers  may  be  finished  with  legbands 
or  elastics. 

The  pattern,  No.  4847,  is  cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and 
6  years.  For  4  years,  it  requires  3%  yards  of 
27-inch   material. 

Price  of  pattern,  15  cents. 


BOYS*    SUIT. 

This  little  suit  can  easily  be  made  at  home,  the 
design  is  not  difficult,  and  one  need  have  no 
fear.  The  blouse  slips  on  over  the  head,  and  the 
shield  is  removable.  The  trousers,  in  sizes  4  and 
6,   are  cut  without  a  fly,   while  8  and   10  have  a 

fly. 

Chambray,  linen  or  cloth  may  be  used,  and  the 
collar  may   be  of  contrasting  goods. 

The  pattern,  No.  4597,  is  cut  in  4  sizes,  4  to  10 
years.  Age  8,  4%  yards  27-inch ;  1  yard  27-inch 
contrasting  goods  will  be  needed. 

Price  of  pattern,  15  cents. 


By  Grasmere 


Consider  the  steel  granary  now. 
Harvest  time  is  no  time  for  waste. 

A  final  run  through  the  cornfield 
with  the  hoe  will  pay. 

All  weeds  should  see  their  destroying 
angel  now. 

What  about  that  water  system  and 
lighting  system  for  your  farm  home? 

All  fruit  shipped  ought  to  bear  the 
farm  name  on  the  neatly  packed 
baskets. 

Fall  time  is  fair  time  in  many  parts 
of  Canada.  The  show  animals  need 
attention  now. 

Fall  wheat  land  that  pays  is  well 
prepared  this  month.  A  top  dressing 
of  barnyard  manure  has  saved  many  a 
crop. 


The  wheat  farmer  who  neglects  to 
protect  his  wheat  by  a  steel  or  wooden 
granary  and  insurance  is  taking  poor 
chances. 

It  will  be  perhaps  well  to  keep  your 
eyes  on  the  prices  of  stockers.  Your 
winter  feeders  will  likely  be  a  question 
of  prime  importance  this  year. 

Thinning  some  of  the  varieties  of 
apples  this  month  will  pay  the  apple- 
grower  who  is  looking  for  a  high-class 
article  and  more  money. 

All  care  should  be  taken  to  protect 
the  clover  fields  for  a  fall  catch  of  seed 
as  the  prices  are  likely  to  be  good  for 
alsike,  red  and  alfalfa. 

The  poultry  pens  should  be  thor- 
oughly overlooked  this  month  and  all 
old  hens  sold  off.  It  does  not  pay  to 
feed  them  over  the  slack  season. 
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BRIGHT     AND     BRIEF 


A  Canadian  farm  scene  done  in  butter.  This  tableau  is  over  forty  feet  in  length,  and  is 
typical  of  a  Canadian  farm  scene.  The  four  figures,  the  four  cows  and  calf,  the  hen 
and  chickens,  the  barn  and  the  background  are  all  made  out  of  butter.  The  artist 
spent  nearly  two  months  at  It,  and  it  formed  one  of  the  principal  attractions  at  a 
recent  European  Exhibition. 


A     MEAN     MAN 


"Mighty  mean  man  I's  wukin'  fer." 
"What's  de  mattah?" 
"Took  de  laigs  off    de    w'eelbarruh 
so's  I  kain't  set  it  down  an'  rest." 


Indians  going  out  of  town,  Prince  Albert, 
Sask. 


The  harvest  in   Sprlngwater  School  garden. 
LINCOLN     PENNIES 

Recently  in  Seattle  in  a  cigar-stand 
appeared  the  sign,  "We  give  $15.00  for 
1909  Lincoln  pennies."  No  less  a  per- 
son was  attracted  by  this  than  Judge 
Watson.  He  walked  up  to  the  counter 
and  laving  down  a  penny  triumphantly 
asked  for  $15.00.  The  clerk  took  the 
penny,  examined  it  closely,  asked  if  it 
were  genuine,  and  after  several  minutes 
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Every    child    on    the    farm    has    made    intimate 
friends   with    the   pussy   cat. 


sighed  and  said  he  guessed  it  was  good. 

"Certainly  it  is,"  answered  the 
Judge.     "Where  is  my  $15.00." 

"Where,"  said  the  clerk,  "are  the 
other  1908?"— Life. 

OBSTINATE 

Mrs.  Bacon:  "She's  one  of  the  most 
obstinate  women  I  ever  knew." 

Mrs.  Egbert:  "Indeed?" 

Mrs.  Bacon:  "Yes;  why,  I  believe  if 
she  took  laughing-gas  she'd  cry !" 

HARD     TO     BEAT 

A  Texan  and  a  New  Yorker  were  one 
day  discussing  the  relative  merits  of 
their  respective  climates. 

"Down  where  I  live,"  said  the  Tex- 
an, "We  grew  a  pumpkin  so  big  that 
when  we  cut  it  my  wife  used  one-half 
of  it  as  a  cradle  to  rock  the  baby  in." 

The  New  Yorker  smiled.  "Why, 
my  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "that's  noth- 
ing at  all.  A  few  days  ago,  right  in 
New  York  City,  three  full-grown  po- 
licemen were  found  asleep  on  one 
beat." 


DISPERSING     A     MOB 

Police  Commissioner— If  you  were 
ordered  to  disperse  a  mob,  what  would 
you  do? 

Applicant — Pass  around  the  hat,  sir. 

Police  Commissioner — That'll  do, 
you're  engaged,  sir. — Pathfinder. 

UNLUCKY     13 

The  Visitor — Why  are  you  here,,  my 
misguided  friend? 

The  Prisoner — I'm  the  victim  of  the 
unlucky  number  13. 

The  Visitor— Indeed;  how's    that?" 

The  Prisoner — Twelve  jurors  and 
one  judge. 

CAUGHT 

A  Harvard  professor,  noted  for  his 
severe  way  of  examining  students, 
tackled  a  raw-looking  freshman :  "I 
understand  you  attend  the  class  for 
mathematics?"  "Yes."  "How  many 
sides  has  a  circle?"  "Two,"  said  the 
student,  "Indeed!  What  are  they?" 
"An  inside  and  outside!"  was  the 
prompt  reply.  "And  you  attend  the 
normal  philosophy  class  also?"  "Yes." 
"Well,  no  doubt  you  heard  lectures  on 
various  subjects.  Did  you  ever  hear 
one  on  cause  and  effect?"  "Yes."  "Does 
an  effect  ever  go  before  a  cause?" 
"Yes."  "Give  an  instance!"  "A  bar- 
row wheeled  by  a  man !"  The  doctor 
hastily  sat  down  and  put  no  more  ques- 
tions. 


A  Dutch  horse  shoeing  cage  designed  to  keep 
the  animal  from  kicking  or  getting  away. 


THE  FOOD  VALUE  IN  MELONS 


THERE  is  no  more  welcome  visitor 
on  the  farm  in  July  and  August  than 
the  melon,  and  it  comes  in  abundance. 

There  are  two  kinds  which  are  found 
in  the  markets  of  this  country.  The 
water-melon,  as  a  rule,  grows  to  a  much 
larger  size  than  its  cousin,  the  Euro- 
pean melon,  which  in  this  country  is 
commonly  called  musk-melon  or  can- 
taloupe. It  is  believed  by  botanists 
that  the  watermelon  had  its  origin  : 
Africa. 

The  edible  flesh  of  the  muskmelon 
and  watermelon  constitutes  the  greater 
part  of  its  substance.  Even  the  rind  is 
often  used  for  pickling.  Practically  91 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  a  melon  is 
water,  and  there  is  almost  or  quite  as 
much  water  in  the  cantaloupe  as  in 
the  watermelon.  The  food  value  of 
both  varieties  consists  chiefly  in  the 
sugar  content.  There  is  very  little  pro- 
tein in  either  variety.  The  flesh  of  the 
cantaloupe  is  a  little  firmer  and  con- 
tains a  little  more  nutrient  than  that  of 
the  watermelon.  The  quantity  of  sugar 
in  each  variety  varies  greatly,  but  gen- 
erally ranges  between  6  and  9  per  cent. 
A  watermelon  or  cantaloupe  or  musk- 
melon, having  less  than  6  per  cent,  of 
sugar  would  not  be  very  greatly  relish- 
ed. When  the  sugar  reaches  9  or  10 
per  cent.,  the  taste  is  very  much  bet- 
ter than  when  the  lower  quantities  of 
sugar  are  found. 

In  eating  melons  of  either  variety  it 
is  important  that  they  should  be  ma- 
ture, yet  not  overripe.    Soon  after  pass- 
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ing  the  ripe  period  both  varieties  rapid- 
ly deteriorate,  but  the  watermelon 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  canta- 
loupe or  muskmelon.  When  shipped 
long  distances  the  fruits  are  gathered 
before  they  are  ripe  and  the  process  of 
maturation  is  continued  during  transit. 
Thus  the  melons  shipped  long  distanc- 
es as  a  rule  are  not  so  palatable  and 
agreeable  as  those  eaten  near  the  place 
of  production.  It  is  with  the  melon  as  it 
is  with  green  corn,  to  get  its  full  flavor 
and  palatability  it  must  be  eaten  near 
the  source  of  production. 

Melons,  like  green  corn,  should  be 
gathered  early  in  the  morning,  and  if 
kept  in  a  cool  place  are  palatable  for 
many  days.  When  shipped  long  dis- 
tances, or  kept  for  a  long  time,  the 
temperature  should  be  reduced  to 
near  the  freezing  point. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  whole- 
someness  of  melons  when  eaten  at  the 
proper  time  and  in  not  too  great  quan- 
tities. But  the  flesh  of  the  melon  is  not 
a  w ell-balanced  ration,  for  it  contains 
sugars  in  too  large  a  proportion  to  the 
other  food  constituents.  Sugar  is  an  ex- 
cellent food  for  men  at  hard  labor,  and 
hence  the  love  of  the  laboring  man  for 
the  melon  is  not  only  well  grounded 
by  reason  of  taste,  but  also  has  a  sub- 
stantial basis  by  reason  of  ,the  fact  that 
the  sugars  it  contains  are  easily  con- 
verted into  heat  and  energy. 

Children,  especially,  should  be 
guarded  against  eating  melons  under- 
ripe or  overripe,  or  in  too  large  quan- 
tities. 
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Canada   Business  College    137 

Central   Business   College,    Hamilton    124 

Dominion    Business   College    137 

Iloine  Correspondence  School    129-148 

Kennedy  School 129 

L'Academie  de  Brisay   148 

Moler  College   128 

Ontario   Agricultural   College    135 

Ontario    Veterinary    College    136 

Remington   Business  College   129 

Woodstock    Business    College    148 

ENGINES,   STATIONARY. 

Canadian  Engines,  Limited    125 

Gilson  Mfg.  Co 145 

A.  R.  Williams  Machinery  Co 132 

Massey-Harris  Co 144 

G.  B.  Grandy  &  Co 130 

ENGINES,   TRACTION. 

Gas  Traction   Co 159 

Hart,  Parr  Co 160 

FARM   IMPLEMENTS. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co 136 

T.  E.  Bissell  Co.,  Limited    126-137 

Cockshutt  Plow  Co 158 

Frost  &  Wood   126 

J.   Fleury's   Sons    147 

International   Harvester  Co 157 

Massey-Harris  Co 155 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  &   Pump  Co 123 

Spalding   Plow    Co 162 

Tolton  Bros 146 

S.  Vessot  &  Co 145 

Wabers   Mfg.   Co 145 

FENCING 

Canadian  Gate  Co 146 

Owen  Sound  Wire  Fence  Co 132 

Selkirk  Fence  Co 129 

FERTILIZERS. 

Harris  Abattoir  Co 128 

FINANCIAL.       . 

Canadian   Bank   of   Commerce    134 

Slattery   &   Co 130 

Traders   Bank   of   Canada    149 

FURS. 

J.  H.   Bishop   Co 148 

HEATING   SYSTEMS. 

Canadian   Heating  &  Ventilating  Co 142 

Clare  Bros 154 

Gait  Stove  &  Furnace  Co 139 

James  Stewart  Mfg.  Co 156 

Taylor,  Forbes  Co 161 


HOTELS. 

Hotel   Planters    136 

HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES. 

F.  L.  Benedict   142 

Canadian  Salt  Co 131 

Cummer-Dowswell  Co 125 

Knechtel   Kitchen   Cabinet  Co 124 

Laing   Packing   Co 131 

David  Maxwell  &  Sons  138 

Peterborough  Cereal  Co 138 

Pugsley  Dingmau  Co 125 

St.   Lawrence   Sugar  Co 141 

LADDERS. 

Stratford  Mfg.  Co 139 

LANDS  AND  REAL  ESTATE. 

Department  of  Colonization    134 

H.    F.   Linde    129 

W.    A.    Ronald    129 

LIGHTING    SYSTEMS. 

C.    R.    Jenne    130 

Rice,    Knight   Limited    126 

SWINE  AND   POULTRY. 

J .   H.   Rutherford    126-148 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Canadian   Explosives,   Limited    153 

Canadian  Rat  Corn  Co 129 

Clipper   Lawn   Mower   133 

International  Stock  Food  Co 122 

F.   H.   Makley    148 

Northrop  &   Lyman    146-147 

Onward     Manufacturing    Co 124 

Sapho  Mfg.  Co 140 

Utilities,   Limited    141 

NURSERY   STOCK,   ETC. 

Ottawa   Nurseries   130 

Pelham   Nurseries    128 

PAINTS   AND    VARNISHES. 

R.   C.  Jamiesoh  &  Co.,  Limited   133 

PUMPS. 

Ay  liner  Pump  &  Scale  Co.,   Limited    149 

ROOFING. 

Asbestos    Mfg.   Co 130 

F.   W.  Bird   &  Son    150 

Standard   Paint  Co 126 

SPORTING    GOODS   AND    HARDWARE. 

T.  W.  Boyd   130 

Canadian    Kodak   Co 120 

Greef-Bredt  Co 136 

McGill   Cutlery   Co 138 

Ross  Rifle  Co 138 

STABLE  EQUIPMENT. 

Beatty    Bros 142 

Wallace  B.   Crumb    145 

Tisdale  Iron  Stable  Fittings  Co.,  Ltd 133 

TELEPHONES. 

Canadian   Independent  Telephone  Co.,   Ltd...  127 

Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co 151 

WEARING   APPAREL. 

Arlington    Collar   Co 131 

Monarch   Knitting  Co.,  Ltd 121 

Parsons  &  Parsons  Canadian  Co 128 
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As  small  as  your  note  book  and 
tells  the  story  better. 


The 

Vest   Pocket 

KODAK 


A  miniature  Kodak,  so  capable  that  it  will  convince  the  experienced  amateur,  so 

simple  that  it  will  appeal  to  the  novice.    So  flat  and  smooth  and  small  that  it  will  go 

readily  into  a  vest  pocket,  yes,  and  dainty  enough  for  milady's  hand  bag. 

And  the  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  is  efficient.  It  is  small,  almost  tiny,  but  the  carefully 
selected  meniscus  achromatic  lens  insures  good  work;  the  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter  with 
iris  diaphragm  stops  and  Auto-time  Scale  give  it  a  scope  and  range  not  found  except  in  the 
highest  grade  cameras.  Loads  in  daylight  with  Kodak  film  cartridges  for  eight  exposures. 
Having  a  fixed  focus  it  is  always  ready  for  quick  work.  Has  reversible  brilliant  finder. 
Made  of  metal  with  lustrous  black  finish.  Eight  in  every  detail  of  design  and  construction. 
Pictures,  1%  x  2%  inches.     Price,  $7.00. 

An  important  feature  is  that  the  quality  of  the  work  is  so  fine,  the  definition  of  the 
lens  so  perfect  that  enlargements  may  be  easily  made  to  any  reasonable  size,  and  at  small 
cost — to  post  card  size  (3*4  x  5%)  for  instance,  at  15  cents. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


Actual 
Size 


Toronto,  Can. 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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TRAVEL  IN  COMFORT 

With  a  Monarch  Knit  Sweater  Coat 


The  sweater  coat  is  a  most  necessary 
article  of  travel  as  far  as  comfort  is 
concerned.  If  you  are  taking  a  short 
trip  or  a  world's  tour,  you  will  enjoy 
it  much  more  by  taking  with  you  a 
"Monarch  Knit"  Sweater  Coat.  Famous 
for  comfort  and  wear. 


FOB   WOMEN 

We  have  a  particularly  handsome 
coat  of  pure  ribbed  wool.  A  glance  at 
the  illustration  will  convince  you  of 
its  most  attractive  appearance,  and  the 
name  "Monarch  Knit"  is  a  guarantee 
of   comfort    and    wearing    quality. 


FOR   MEN 

We  have  the  shaker  coat.  A  closely  woven 
garment  of  pure  wool  with  collar  which  may 
be  worn  open  or  buttoned.  This  garment  is 
in  high  favor  with  men  who  are  particular 
about   their   comfort   and   appearance. 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  "Monarch 
Knit"  goods.  He  will  be  pleased  to  do  so, 
because  they  are  the  best  in  his  store.  All 
good  stores  sell  Monarch  Knit. 


The  Monarch  Knitting  Co.,  Ltd. 

HEAD  OFFICE;   DUNNVILLE,  ONT. 

Factories  at  Dunnville.  St.  Thomas,  St.  Catharines,  Buffalo 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention    Farmer's   Magazine. 
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The  Monarch  Knit  stands  for  quality  and 
Workmanship.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
line. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  gasoline  engine 
and  wind-mill  on  the  farm  the  use  of  the  grain 
brasher  comes  In  for  first  place,  as  it  will  soon 
pay  for  itself.  A  greater  value  is  being  attached 
by  fanners  to  crushed  oats  for  feeding  their 
horses  than  formerly.  The  Champion  Oat  Crusher 
manufactured  by  S."  Vessot  A  Co..  Joliette,  Que- 
bec,  is  worth   Investigating  right  away. 

The  gasoline  engine  on  the  farm  is  a  necessity. 
It  is  about  the  cheapest  power  that  can  be  used. 
The  modern  farmer  where  labor  is  scarce  cannot 
depend  on  his  right  arm  for  everything.  Even 
if  he  could  it  would  be  folly  to  do  so  when  five 
cents  worth  of  gasoline  would  do  the  work  for 
him.  The  A.  R.  Williams  Machinery  Company, 
Toronto,  are  offering  excellent  value  in  their 
Ferro  3  h.p.  engine.  Write  for  their  booklet  1' . 
and   you   will   be  readily  convinced. 

In  the  filling  of  silos  the  Fleury  B9  Blower 
ensilage  cutter  is  a  machine  that  has  been  used 
in  Canada  and  found  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 
They  have  added  several  improvements  and  have 
striven  to  perfect  a  machine  that  takes  little 
power  to  drive  it.  and  yet  which  has  all  the  ad- 
vantages unknown  to  modern  ensilage  cutters.  The 
new  catalogue  of  the  J.  Fleury's  Sons,  Aurora, 
Out.,  contains  valuable  information  on  farm 
machinery,  and  can  lie  had  by  readers  of  Farmer's 
Magazine  for  the  asking. 

There  are  many  ways  of  filling  silos,  but  the 
economical  farmer  will  find  that  the  cheapest 
way  is  not  always  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  Be- 
sides a  good  silo  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  good 
silo  filler.  The  Appleton  Manufacturing  Co..  406 
Fargo  St..  Batavia,  have  a  silo  filler  which  means 
almost  perfection.  The  big  feed  table,  the  large 
throat,  the  four  spiral  tool  steel  knives,  and  the 
powerful  blower  all  mean  great  capacity  for 
work.  Any  farmer  contemplating  getting  a  new- 
machine  should  consult  them  before  making  a 
purchase. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  well  known  "Cana- 
dian" Engine  have  decided  to  change  the  name  to 
"Monarch,"  and  the  firm  name  has  been  changed 
from  "The  Canadian  American  Gas  and  Gasoline 
Engine  Co.,"  to  the  shorter  and  easily  remem- 
bered "Canadian  Engines  Ltd."  Those  who  are 
interested  in  the  purchase  of  a  reliable  gas  en- 
gine are  invited  to  send  a  post  card  request  for 
a  new  booklet  being  issued  by  the  "Canadian 
Engines,    Limited,"    Dunnville,    Ontario. 

Already  the  use  of  cooking  utensils  made  from 
Pure  Aluminum  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
progressive  housewives  throughout  the  country. 
This  improvised  household  ware  has  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  old,  and  interesting  informa- 
tion can  be  secured  at  your  dealer's  store,  or 
direct  from  the  Ware  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  whose  an- 
nouncement appears  on  page  126  of  this  issue. 

Rats  and  mice  have  been  among  the  farmers 
greatest  pests,  and  every  country  home  would 
like  to  find  some  sure  process  of  destroying  these 
vermin  without  running  the  risk  of  poisoning 
some  valuable  poultry  or  other  members  of  the 
barnyard  family.  The  Canadian  Rat  Corn  Co., 
have  some  most  convincing  window  demonstra- 
tions which  are  being  used  in  the  stores  of  Tor- 
onto. These  consist  of  dead  rats  attached  to 
cards  in  windows  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  yet  no  odour  offends  the  patrons  of  the 
store.  The  effect  of  the  Rat  Corn  apparently  is 
to  mummify  the  rats,  and  farmers  would  do  well 
to  investigate  this  new  invention.  An  announce- 
ment  of  this  article  is   found   on   page  137. 

Many  business  men  have  now  found  out  the 
comfort  of  wearing  a  collar  which  will  not  melt 
during  the  hot  weather  ,and  at  the  same  time 
so  closely  resemble  a  first-class  linen  collar  that 
you  can  wear  it  to  a  card  party  and  no  person 
will  suspect  but  what  you  are  wearing  a  natty, 
freshly  laundered  linen  collar.  The  Kant  KracK 
collar  will  be  an  exhibit  at  the  Toronto  Fair 


THE  BEST  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

For  Your  Money 

\\  i  can  give  you  the  bust 
Cream  Separator  for  the 
aim  unit  of  money  you  spend  and 
guarantee  satisfaction.  Don't 
buy  a  separator  before  you  have 
seen    the    DOMO. 

Write  for  details  and 
prices,  and  we  will  prove 
the  value  of  our  machines 
to   you. 

DOMO  SEPARATORS 

ST.  HYACINTHE,  QUE. 


From  $15.00 


"INTERNATIONAL  FLY  WAY" 

Prevents  the  Tremendous 
Loss  from  FSies 

Flics  cost,  the  Farmers  of  Canaila  millions  of 
dollars  annually  hy  retarding  the  growth  or  fattening 
of  animals  mid  by  greatly  reducing  the  production  of 
milk  l>y  constantly  annoying  i  he  animals  all  summer. 
Every  farmer  or  stuckraiser  knows  this  statement 
to  be  true  from  his  own  experience. 

Flies  also  cause  a  great  loss  of  life  hy  Spreading 
Diseases  f rum  farm  to  farm.  "International  Fly 
Way"  will  keep  flies  off  your  animal*  and  give  them 
perfect  rest  from  these  pestiferous  insects,  which 
will  make  you  more  money  in  a  larger  production  of 
milk  or  much  quicker  growth  of  all  animals. 

SAVE    YOUR    STOCK 

By  Using 

"INTERNATIONAL    FLY   WAY" 

It  is  positively  guaranteed  to  be  effective  In 
Driving  Away  Flies,  Mosquitos.  and  other  insects 
which  worry  stock  and  reduce  their  earning  capacity. 
It  is  harmless  to  the  hair  and  skin  and  will  be  found 
perfectly  satisfactory  when  used  according  to 
directions.  '     ^ 

We  place  our  twenty  years  of  reputation  back  of 
"International  Fly  Way,"  and  ask  you  to  test  it  on 
our  positive  guarantee. 

For  Sale  at  All  Dealers. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.  Limited,  TORONTO 


Cures  Horses  "While 
lev  "Work,   or  Rest 
PH/CE    25  *  *r  All  D£AL£R& 

IWTttWATtOWAL    STOCH    FOOD  CO    LIMITED,  TOPOWT* 
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A  Handy  Book  for 
Farmers 

You  haven't  any  idea  as  to  how 
valuable  a  Chapman  Stickney 
Gasoline  Engine  would  be  to  you 
— until  you've  read  a  book  of 
Facts  and  Experiences.  It's  free 
for  the  asking.  Send  for  one 
now — a  postal  will  do. 


The  "Toronto"  Floor  Grinder  ^| 


SAVES  LABOR 

GRINDS  BETTER 

COSTS  NO  MORE 

Some  of  its  Special  Features  are: 

Main  Shaft  of  1%  in.  Cold  Drawn  Steel, 
which  is  heavier  than  that  used  in 
other  grinders  ;  gives  steadier  running 
qualities  and  takes  less  power  to 
operate. 

Three  Bearings :  other  grinders  have 
only  two.  This  means  smoother  op- 
eration and  fewer  repairs. 
Feed  Adjustment  can  be  made  with 
one  hand.  With  other  grinders  two 
hands  are  necessary. 
And  the  "  Toronto "  grinder  costs  no 
more  than  other  grinders.  Look  into 
it  now.  A  fully  descriptive  circular 
is  yours  free  for  the  asking — A  postal 
will  do.     Send  for  it  to-day. 

The  Ontario  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co. 

Winnipeg  Toronto  Calgary 


Can  You  Write  Good  Letters? 

Correspondence  plays  such  an  important  part  in 
modern  business  that  people  who  can  write  really 
good  business  letters  are  enormously  in  demand 
at  splendid  salaries. 

Letters  are  now  used  universally  in  creating  busi- 
ness ;  following  up  advertising  inquiries;  helping 
salesmen.  You  can  learn  to  write  better  letters ; 
letters  that  dodge  the  waste  basket ;  letters  full 
of  selling  force,  by  studying  Sherwin  Cody's 

"Success  in  Letter  Writing" 

This  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  mail-order  selling  campaigns  ever  car- 
ried out.  It  embodies  principles  that  are  being 
successfully  applied  to  the  correspondence  of  the 
world's  greatest  business  houses.  Every  young 
man  and  woman  in  business ;  every  business  and 
professional  man,  should  read  it. 

Send  us  75c.  to-day  and  we  will  mail  you 
"Success  in  Letter  Writing"  to-morrow. 


TECHNICAL  BOOKS, 


143-149  University  Avenue 
TORONTO 
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Abolish  Kitchen  Slavery 


Don't  ruin  your 
health  slaving  in 
the  kitchen  from 
morning  till 
night  these  hot 
s  u  in  in  e  r  days. 
There's  no  neces- 
sity for  it  when 
you  can  have  this 
best  of  all  kit- 
chen helpers  —  a 
Knechtel  Kitchen 
C  a  b  i  n  e  t.  It 
keeps  everything 
Just  where  you 
can  lay  hands  on 
It,  thus  doing 
away  with  most 
o  f  the  tiresome 
walking  back  and 
forth  from  kit- 
chen to  pantry 
and  from  pantry 
to  kitchen. 
The  KNECHTEL 
Is  a  practical,  up- 
to-date  Cabinet  — 
beautifully  finish- 
ed in  Oak,  and 
baa:  Flour,  sugar 
and  meal  bins, 
spice  jars,  bread 
and  cake  boxes, 
plate  racks,  slid- 
ing shelves  and 
many  other  con- 
veniences. 
Ask  your  dealer 
to  show  you  the 
five  KNECIITi:i, 
styles. 


Look  for  the  Trade  Mark 


m 


NECHTEL 
ITCHEN 
LAB1NET 


Registered 

Beautifully  illustrated  catalogue 
"H"    mailed    on   request. 


Knechtel  Kitchen  Cabinet 
Company,  Ltd. 

Hanover  Ontario 


J3  . 
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WipeYourFeet 


Mud.  snow,  dust  and  dirt  will  not  be 
tracked  over  your  floors  if   you  use 

Grab's  Foot  Scraper 

outside  your  door.    The  only  de- 
vice made    which  cleans  bot- 
toms   and   sides  of  shoe  in 
one   operation.    Has    ten 
parallel  plates  for  scrap- 
ing soles  and  two  stiff 
I  bristle    brushes     which 
\  clean  sides  of  shoe.   Ad- 

iustabie  to  any  size, 
landsomely  enameled. 
Looks  neat.  Can  be  ro- 
tated and  swept  under. 
Fastens  to  doorstep  or 
any  handy  place.  Get 
one  and  save  useless 
work.  Pricell.OO.lf  your 
tftaJer  will  not  supply  you,  don't  take  substitute,  but  sentf 
your  order  direct  to  us.   Illustrated  folder  FREE, 

Onward  Mfg.   Co.,  Berlin,   Ont. 


GET    A  BUSINESS   TRAINING 

Get  our  catalog.  It  shows  you  how 
many  young  men  and  women  have  improved 
their  positions  and  increased  their  salaries 
by  a  business  education.  You 
can  do  the  same. 

Writ*     To  day. 

Central    Business    College 

50  James  St.  N.,  HAMILTON,  On). 
I.  C.  GIBBON    PRINCIPAL 


Catalogue  Department — continued 

The  Domo  Separator  Co.,  St.  Hyacinthe,  Que- 
bec, lias  solved  the  farmer's  difficulty  who  con- 
sidered cream  separators  too  expensive.  They 
offer  a  $15.00  machine  which  they  strongly  recom- 
mend. 

One  of  the  reliable  Canadian  manufacturers 
who  are  always  ready  witli  helpful  suggestions 
for  the  farm  home  is  the  Cummer.  Dowswell  Co., 
of  Hamilton,  Ltd.  Why  not  write  to  them  for 
their  latest  booklet.  Their  advertisement  appears 
on    page   126. 

There  are  many  different  qualities  of  soap. 
There  is  an  excellent  brand  of  soap  which  we  all 
know,  Comfort  Soap,  It's  all  right.  Messrs.  Pugs- 
ley  Dingman  it  Company  claim  that  Comfort 
Soap  lias  positively  the  largest  sale  of  any  soap 
in   Canada.     There  is  a  reason — See  page  125. 

The  auto-buggy  has  already  made  its  appear- 
ance in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Many  farm- 
ers in  Ontario,  as  well  as  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
are  investing  in  automobiles.  The  claims  made 
and  the  prices  asked  by  C.  B.  Duryea  Motor  Co., 
Saginau,  Mich.,  are  well  worth  looking  into. 

Many  farmers  in  the  country  are  tearing  out 
the  interior  equipment  of  their  live  stock  stables 
and  fitting  them  up  with  iron  aud  cement.  The 
time  is  past  when  carelessness  in  the  care  of 
stock  will  result  in  good  returns.  The  Tisdale. 
Iron  Stable  Fitting  Co.,  Ltd.,  19  Temperance  St., 
Toronto,  have  an  attractive  booklet  on  fitting  up 
the   modern   stable  with   sanitary   equipment. 

The  universal  character  of  the  law  of  progress 
is  being  demonstrated  more  thoroughly  each 
year.  Country  homes  can  now  have  a  complete 
water  system  of  their  own  without  the  enormous 
expense  of  a  large  reservoir  system.  The  On- 
tario Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co..  Limited,  of 
Toronto,  Ont.,  will  be  glad  to  receive  a  post 
card    from   any    parties    interested. 

Potatoes  were  a  great  price  last  year.  The 
increasing  numbers  of  people  who  have  come  to 
Canada  this  year  will  mean  that  eveu  a  much 
larger  yield  of  potatoes  will  keep  their  price  up 
above  the  level.  It  is  highly  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  the  grower  take  no  chances  in  har- 
vesting them.  It  will  mean  dollars  and  cents  to 
the  man  who  has  a  potato  digger,  and  can  har- 
vest his  crop  before  danger  of  frost  or  wet  wea- 
ther. The  Wabers  Manufacturing  Co.,  Racine, 
Wis.,  claim  to  have  one  of  the  best  machines  on 
the  market.  Write  them  for  their  illustrated 
catalogue. 

The  hot  weather  of  July  aud  August  is  a  trying 
time  on  the  dairy  herds  of  the  country.  The' 
presence  of  flies  takes  so  much  of  the  energy 
away  from  the  cow  that  she  is  unable  to  do  her 
full  share  of  milk  production.  The  owner  of 
every  cheese  factory  aud  creamery  has  the  same 
story  to  tell  of  the  decreased  milk  supply  dur- 
ing these  months.  The  fly  robs  you  of  the  pro- 
fit. In  the  cities  many  newspapers  are  offering 
prizes  for  the  largest  collection  of  dead  flies.  They 
realize  that  the  ordinary  fly  has  to  be  extermin- 
ated. It  was  never  more  necessary  than  on  the 
dairy  and  stock  farm.  The  Sapho  Mfg.  Co- 
Montreal,  have  an  illustrated  booklet  called  Cow 
Comfort,   which   will   be  mailed   on   request. 

New  articles  are  lieing  placed  on  the  market 
every  day,  which  give  the  farmer  modern  city 
conveniences  for  his  home.  In  many  farm  houses 
the  old  coal  oil  lamps  are  still  used  with  the 
daily  cleaning  of  chimneys,  daily  filling  and 
cleaning  of  greasy  lamps.  In  our  advertising 
columns  this  month  is  shown  a  neat  portable 
table  lamp,  which  makes  and  burns  its  own  gas 
with  a  mantle,  in  the  same  manner  as  city  gas. 
This  lamp  is  fitted  with  a  large  art  dome  shade 
in  colored  glass,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a 
high-priced  electric  portable.  The  lamp  gives  200 
candle  power  of  pure  white  light  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  ^c  per  hour,  which  is  much  cheaper 
than  ordinary  coal  oil  lamps.  For  the  drawing 
room  or  dining  room  table  this  lamp  would  be  an 
attractive  addition,  and  would  improve  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  home.  The  lamp  in  question  is 
manufactured  by  Rice  Knight,  Limited,  of  Tor- 
onto. 
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A  New  Name  for  the 

BEST 
Farm 
Engine 

We  have  changed 
the  name  of  our 
famous  "CANA- 
DIAN" air-cooled 
and  water-cooled  en- 
gines to  a  name 
that  also  signifies 
quality. 

Hereafter,   t  h  e  s  • 
engines     will     be 
known    as    the 
"MONARCH." 

It  is  a  Monarch 
among  farm  engines. 
No  engine  runs  bet- 
ter, is  more  com- 
pact, easier  started. 
Always      remember      the 


Made  in  Air-Cooled  'or  Water- 
Cooled  styles.  Sizes  Wi  to  20 
h.p.  Send  for  catalogue,  prices 
and    buying    terms    for   fanners. 


surer      and    steadier      than      this 
"MONARCH." 

Every  part  is  true  to  1-5500  in.  or  less.  Experts  work  on 
each  part.  Material  is  the  best  money  can  buy.  Bearings 
are  big  and  wide.  The  design  is  compact,  and  every  part 
is  reachable.  The  "MONARCH"  is  reliable,  simple,  dur- 
able,   powerful    and    dependable.      Easy    buying    terms. 

Write  us  for  catalogue.  Our  company  has  a  new  name, 
too:— 

The  Canadian  Engines,    Limited 

Formerly    Canadian- American 

Gas  &  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  Limited 

Dunnville,   Ont. 

Frost  &  Wood,  Limited,  Smith's  Falls 

Sole   Selling    Agents    for  Eastern  Ontario,  Quebec 
and  Maritime  Provinces 


'NewCentury' 


Washer 


^-n 


Let  the  New  Century  Do 
Your  Clothes  Washing 

It  goes  right  after  the  dirt  and  removes  every 
trace  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  most 
delicate  fabric— and  "SO  EASY." 
Ask  any  good  dealer  to  demonstrate  how  the 
New  Century  saves  time  and  strength.  Look 
at  the  springs  that  do  half  the  work  and  the 
ball-bearings  that  make  it  run  "SO  EASY." 
Notice  the  Rust-Proof  shaft  that  makes  the 
machine  rigid  and  lasting,  and  also 
the  Anti-Warp  rust-proof  steel 
ring  sprung  into  groove  inside 
tub. 

These  are  unique  features. 
This  machine  pays  for  itself  in  the 
clothes  it  saves.  Ask  for 
"  Aunt  Salina's  Wash- 
day Philosophy" — an  in- 
teresting booklet  show- 
ing many  ways  of  light- 
ening work  on  washday. 

BIlMMER-DoWSWELL 

HAMILTON.  CANADA.     UM,TEI1 


COMFORT  SOAP 

Much    talk    is    made    in    these    days    about   the    quality    of 
Laundry    Soap.  I*1*»C 

the  people  who  use  Soap  who  are  the  supreme  judges  of  which 
Soap  is  best.     The  fact  that  there  is  more  "Comfort"  sold  in 

ALL 

Canada  than  any  other   Soap  shows  their  preference.     The 

RIGHT 

They  have  rendered  their  verdict — 

••COMFORT    SOAP— IT'S    ALL    RIGHT" 

Write  to-day  for  Premium  Catalogue 

PUGSLEY,  DINGMAN  &  CO.,  LIMITED      -      TORONTO 


When  writing  advertisers   kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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HOUSEWIVES— Investigate 

THE    WONDERFUL    OAKVILLE   COOKING    UTENSILS 

You   can   cook  food   in   Oakville   Pure   Aluminium   Ware   without 
scorching  it;  and  there  is  no  poisonous  substance  in  aluminium  such 
as  is  found  in  iron,  tin,  copper,  or  enamelled  ware. 
Heat   passes  through  an   Oakville  pot  or  pan  much  quicker  than  the  ordinary  kind 
and  your  kitchen  utensils  have  a  bright,  clean  appearance,  like  silver. 
Oakville  Aluminium  Ware  will  last  a  life  time. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  why  Oakville  utensils  have  become  so  popular. 
Don't  purchase  any  more  pots  or  pans  before  you  see  Oakville  Aluminium  Ware. 


THE  WARE  MFG.  CO.,  LTD. 

FACTORY  AT  OAKVILLE,  ONT 


Toronto 


Beautify  Your  Home 

This  beautiful  table  lamp  is  fitted  with  large  amber  glass  Art 
Dome  Shade  and  2x/i>  inch  beaded  fringe.  Heavy  solid  brass  base. 
Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  with  a  mantle,  same  as  city  gas, 
giving  200  candle  power  of  pure  white,  brilliant  light  for  less  than 
y»  cent  per  hour. 

Cheaper  and  better  than  coal  oil  lamps.  Does  away  with  smoky, 
ill-smelling  oil  lamps.  Makes  no  odor  whatever;  is  clean,  safe  and 
convenient. 

Just  the  thing  for  your  dining  room  table.  Is  an  ornament  in 
any  home.  Thousands  being  sold.  Fully  guaranteed  to  give  satis- 
faction. 

Write  to-day  fior  descriptive  circular,  and  free  post  card  show- 
ing this  beautiful  lamp  in  original  colors. 

RICE-KNIGHT,  LIMITED,  t%°engtinaand 


Rolls 
The 
Ground  | 
Better 


T.  E. 

Bissell 
Company 

Limited 
Elora 
Ontario,  Can. 


No  neck  weight. — Per- 
fectly rigid  frame. — 
RUNS  EASILY.— 

The 
Bissell" 


Land  Roller  will  work  your 
Boil,  no  matter  how  Btiff 
and  lumpy,  better  than 
you've  ever  had  it  do^e 
before.  Write  Dept.  "if" 
for  catalog. 

54 


THE  FROST  &  WOOD  CO.,  Limited 

SMITH'S  FALLS,  CANADA. 
Manufaoturora  of 

Agricultural  Machinery  of  every 
description. 


RU-ber-oiD 

&•  TRADE     MARK     REGISTERED.  ^^^ 


ROOFING 

gives  longer  and  more  com- 
plete protection,  per  dollar 
of  cost,  than  metal  roofing, 
shingles  or  any  other  ready 
roofing.  With  over  300  imi- 
tations, Ru-ber-oid  is  still 
the  best.  Made  in  3  per- 
manent colors — Red,  Brown 
Green  —  and  natural  Slate. 
Look  into  it  before  you  de- 
cide on  that  new  roof. 

80 

Sole  Canadian  Mfra. 

THE     STANDA1D    PAINT     CO. 

ol  Canada,  Limited,  Heatreal 


■was  oi  mm* 


f] 

flU 

% 

DO    YOUR    SWINE    PAY    YOU? 

There  is  money  in  swine  if  you  have  the  right  kind.     Our  Hampshires 
are  of  the  best  blood  strains  and  an  excellent  investment.     It 

will  pay  you  to  investigate. 
Bond  tor  our  Catalog  m'nd  lot  urn  toll  you  mbout  thorn. 

J.H.RUTHERFORD                           CALEDON   EAST,  ONTARIO 

f( 
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Join  Hands  With  Your 
Neighbors 


WHEN  you  wish  to  speak  to  your  neighbor  you  need  not  drive 
or  walk  several  miles.  If  you  have  a  telephone  you  can  hold 
a  conversation  without  the  slightest  delay. 

If  you  want  to  call  assistance  for  any  problem  which  may  confront 
you  suddenly,  the  telephone  is  always  ready  to  serve  you. 

If  your  machinery  goes  wrong  and  you  find  it  necessary  to  call  a 
mechanic  from  town,  you  do  not  have  to  suspend  work  until  some  one 
goes  to  town  to  bring  your  man.  The  telephone  does  it  in  half  the  time, 
with  less  trouble. 

The  Canadian  Independent  Telephone  gives  the  quickest  and  most 
efficient  service.  They  have  been  compared  with  many  others,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  are  chosen  as  the  most  satisfactory,  regardless  of  price ; 
and  the  number  in  use  is  increasing  every  day. 

If  you  wish  to  replace  old  telephones  with  new  ones,  or  to  start  a 
new  system,  enquire  about  our  method  by  which  the  quality  and  efficiency 
of  our  telephones  may  be  judged 
before  spending  a  dollar. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  "BULLE- 
TIN NO.  3,"  which  gives  full  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  telephone  line. 

Our  experienced  engineers  will 
gladly  answer  any  questions  or  give 
assistance  to  any  local  or  municipal 
telephone  system.    Write  us. 


Canadian  Independent 

Telephone  Company 

Limited 


18-32  Duncan  Street 


Toronto 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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IT    WAS    MADE    FOR    YOU 

The    KantKracK   Coated    Linen    Collars   are   linen    collars    waterproofed    so 

that  they  may  be  sponged  off  at  any  time. 

They  fit  easily  and  comfortably  on  the  neck.  Note  the  flexible  lips  at  the 
front,  which  relieve  all  strain,  and  the  patented  slit  at  the  back, 
which  prevents  pressure  of  the  button  on  the  neck.  The  rein- 
forced   buttonholes    never   wear    out 

Ask  your  dealer  for  KantKracK   Collars,  or  send   us  25c.,  witli 
style   and   size. 

THE    PARSONS    &    PARSONS 
CANADIAN    COMPANY 

HAMILTON.  ONT. 


WE  WANT  NOW  reliable  salesmen  in  every  unrepresented  district. 
GOOD  PAY  WEEKLY.  Exclusive  territory.  Whole  or  part  time 
agreement.  THERE  IS  MONEY  IN  OUR  LINE  now  for  smart  energetic 
men.     Write  for  terms. 

PELHAM  NURSERY  CO.  -  -  -  Toronto,  Ont. 

Please  mention  this  Magazine. 

LARGE  PROFITS  IN  THE  BARBER  BUSINESS 

Learn  to  be  a  barber.     There  are  always  opportunities  for  a  good  barber.     We  will  teach 
you  to  become  a  practical  expert  barber  very  quickly.      The     Moler     College,     Montreal,     is 
known  to  the  trade  as  the  best  institution  of  its    kind    in    Canada.      Every    student   receives 
a  complete  outfit  of  high-grade  tools  free  on  entering.     We  are  running  a  special  cut  rate 
for   thirty   days.      Write    for    Particulars. 

41  CRAIG  STREET MOLER    COLLEGE MONTREAL 

IT  COSTS  YOU   LESS   TO   USE   THE   BEST 

In  FERTILIZERS  as  well  as  in  everything  else.  There  are 
many  different  brands  of  fertilizers  on  the  market,  some  good, 
some  bad,  and  some  which  are  neither.     Don't  take  the  chance 

of  using  some  brand  which,  while  it  possibly  may  stimulate  your  crops,  will 
surely  leave  your  soil  in  worse  condition  than  before.    It  will  pay  you  to  buy 

HARAB  ANIMAL   FERTILIZERS 

Made  from  the  very  best  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS— BLOOD,  BONE  and 
TANKAGE,  together  with  Potash,  mixed  together  thoroughly  and  put  up  in 
the  best,  most  available,  and  most  easily  handled  condition  of  any  brand  on 
the  market.  In  buying  and  using  these  goods,  you  are  simply  returning  to 
the  soil  exactly  what  you  have  taken  from  it,  only  in  a  very  highly  concen- 
trated form. 

THINK  THIS  MATTER  OVER,  and  before  placing  your  order  investigate 

HARAB  ANIMAL  FERTILIZERS 

If  you  do,  you  will  change  your  mind  and  decide  wisely  that  it  pays  to  look  into  the  future 

and  to         BUiLD  UP  YOUR  SOIL  WITH  TRUE  PLANT  FOOD 

and  not  run  it  down  and  burn  it  up  with  artificial  stimulants,  such  as  almost  all  chemical 
fertilizers  are. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  a  stock,   write  us  direct  for  prices. 
Agents  wanted  for  unoccupied  territory. 

MADE  IN  CANADA  BY 

The  Harris  Abattoir  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ont. 
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GENTLEMEN  FARMERS 

are  those  who,  in  addition  to  knowing  the  Science 

of    Farming,  are  well  versed  in  the  Business    of 

Farming. 

We  train  Farmers'  Sons  in  Business. 

3  months  is  sufficient.  New  term  opening  Sept.  3rd. 

WRITE   FOR  CATALOGUE. 

KENNEDY    SCHOOL 

570  Bloor  St.  W.  TORONTO 


Prof.  Brooks 


MAKE  THE 

FARM  PAY 

A  COURSE  of  forty  les- 
-^^  sons  in  soils,  tillage, 
fertilizers,  farm  crops  and 
animal  husbandry,  under 
Dr.  William  P.  Brooks  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Courses  in  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Land- 
scape Gardening,  Forestry,  Poultry  Culture, 
Farm  Accounting,  etc.,  under  able  professors 
in  leading  colleges. 

250  Page  Catalogue  Fee.      Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME 
CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.48o       Springfield,  Mass. 


Remington  Business  College 

269  College  St.,   Toronto 

Thorough  courses  in  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand, 
Typewriting  and  all  kindred  subjects.  Gradu- 
ates successfully  placed. 

Catalogue  Free. 


Saskatoon    Realty 

Often  the  best  field  for  investments  in  Canada. 
Exceptionally  good  security,  and  yielding  good 
returns.  Have  special  propositions  to  offer  in  resi- 
dential, business,  trackage  and  warehouse  properly: 
also  acreage  and  farm  lands  in  Saskatoon  vicinity. 
Trust  Funds  judiciously  invested  for  clients.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Owners  of  Saskatoon 
property  who  wish  to  sell  write  or  call, 

W.  A.  RONALD 

214  E.  20th  St,  Saskatoon,  Western  Can. 

Reference:— Traders  Bank  of  Canada 


COMES  FROM 
KNOWLEDGE 


Don't  stay  in  a  rut.  We  can  show  you 
how  to  improve  your  position.  A  good 
business  education  will  overcome  a 
good  many  difficulties. 
We  have  one  of  the  largest  Business 
Colleges  in  Canada,  with  a  staff  of 
most  competent  teachers.  We  teach 
Gregg  and  Pitman's  shorthand,  touch 
typewriting,  and  give  you  actual  busi- 
ness practice  in  commercial  course. 
Special  personal  attention  given  to  all 
new  pupils. 

Send    for    our    prospectus    and    let    us 
show  you  the  road  to  success. 

Canada  Business  College 

HAMILTON  ONTARIO 

OSCAR  MAIN,  Principal 


W  A  NTFTl  lf  you  waQt  to  se"  Property  which  you  own 
"  •'••1^  *  *-'*-'  in  the  U.S.  or  Canada,  such  as  a  farm,  town 
property  or  a  business,  write  us  at  once  for  our  new  successful 
plan  of  selling  direct,  without  commission.  Give  full  descrip- 
tion of  property  and  state  lowest  price.  If  you  want  to  buy 
property  of  any  kind  in  any  locality,  write  us,  stating  what 
and  where  you  wish  to  buy,  and  we  wiU  send  you  FEEE  our 
magazine  of  choice  bargains  for  sale  direct  by  the  owner,  with 
no   commission    added. 

BUY  H.  F.  LINDE  SELL 

Box  44  Wadena.  Sask.,  Can. 


CLOSEST  PRICES  ON  THE 


BEST  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

are  the   feature    of    our  terms   to   our  customers.     You 
want  the  best — but  you  want  it  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Jl  few  districts  without  local  agents.      Write  us. 
SELKIRK  FENCE  CO..  Limited.      HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 
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-BIG  PROFITS^ 

IN    RASPBERRIES 


Raspberries  are  a  safe  investment  for 
large  profits.  Start  your  raspberry  bed 
now.  With  a  small  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  you  can  add  greatly  to  your 
income. 

The  Herbert  Raspberry  is  recognized 
by  the  Government  Experimental  Farms  ' 
as  the  most  prolific  of  raspberries.  It 
is  large,  symmetrical,  and  has  a  most 
delicious  sweetness.  No  other  raspberry 
yields  like  the  "Herbert"   raspberry. 

We  offer  $5.00  per  plant  for  a  dozen 
of  any  other  authenticated  variety  of 
red  raspberry  yielding  as  much  fruit 
of  as  large  a  size  as  ,the  same  number 
of  Herbert  plants. 

Send  for  our  catalog  and  let  us  show 
you  how  to  increase   your   profits. 

The  Ottawa  Nurseries 


Woodroffe, 


Ontario 


We  Recommend 
Good  Securities 

United  States  Light  & 

Heating  Co. 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

Manhattan  Shirt  Co. 

Industrials  with  large  earning  power 

and    all    other    Stocks    and    Bonds 

dealt  in. 


Inquiries  Invited. 


SLATTERY  &  CO. 

Investment  Securities 
Est.  1908  40  Exchange  Place,  New  York 


North- 
Western 
Gasoline 
Engines 


THE  MOST  RELIABLE  FOR  THE  FARM 

We  handle  a  complete  line  of  gasoline 
engines,  both  hopper-cooled  and  air-cooled. 
Our  Hopper-cooled  engines  are  frost  proof. 

Engines  kept  in  stock  at  all  times  from 
2  to  20  Horse  Power.  Shipments  to  east- 
ern Canada  made  direct  from  factory. 

Prices  range  from  $50.00  to  $450.00. 

SPECIAL— For  30  days  only  we  offer 
to  the  readers  of  The  Farmers '  Maga- 
zine our  2y2  H.P.  Engine  at  $72.50.  This 
engine  is  of  the  horizontal  hopper-cooled 
type,  and  a  first-class  engine  in  every 
respect.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND 
PRICES  AT  ONCE,  AS  THIS  OFFER  IS 
ONLY  GOOD  FOR  30  DAYS. 

G.  B.  GRANDY  &  CO. 


P.O.   Box   761 


Winnipeg,   Man. 


THESE  SHINGLES  LAST 

a  lifetime  without  paint  or 
repairs -they  are  fireproof— 
lightning  proof,  wear  proof, 
weather  proof  and  decay 
proof.  Best  for  any  building- 

The  Asbestos  Mfg.  Co.,Ltd. 

E.T.  Bank  Bldg.  Montreal 

Factory  at  Lachine.  P.O. 


SAFE   AND  CHEAP  LIGHT 

Made  in  a  Concrete  Pit  out  in  the  yard  like  a  cistern. 
Costs  less  than  half  as  much,  and  lasts  many  times  as 
long  as  sheet  metal  cellar  machines. 

Onl>  $12.00  a  year  to  light  a  large  house  with  Car- 
bide, giving  the  brightest  and  purest  light  known.  Write 
for  full  information  and  illustrated  catalogue. 

C.  R.  JENNE,  10  Alice  St.,  -  TORONTO 


HAWK  BICYCLES 

An  up-to-date  High  Grade 
Bicycle  dttedwithRollerC/iain, 
Nrzv  Departure  Coaster  Btake 
and  Hubs,  Detachable  Tires, 
high  grade  equipment,  includ- 
ing Mudguard,  <JOO  Crt 
Pump,  and  Tools    ip^£"iJ\f 

*%*  FREE  1 9 12  Catalogue, 

100  pages  of  Bicycles,  Sundries 
and  Repair  Material.  You  can 
buy  your  supplies  from  us  at 
Wholesale  Prices. 

T.  W.  BOYD  &  SON, 
27  Notre  Dame  St.  West,  Montreal. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to   mention    Parmer's   Magazine. 
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THE    BUTTER-BUYER    said- 

"Your  two  lots  of  butter  taste  all 
right — but  will  they  keep  ?  What 
kind  of  salt  did  you  use  ?" 

THE    FIRST    FARMER    s£.id- 

"I  don't  know — the  storekeeper 
gave  me  what  he  had". 

THE  SECOND  FARMZR  8aid- 
"I  used  Windsor  Dairy  Salt". 

THE    BUTTER-BUYER    said— 

"I  want  your  butter.  I  know  all 
about  Windsor  Dairy  Salt — and  the 
man  who  is  particular  enough  to 
always  use  Windsor  Dairy  Salt  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  particular  to 
make  good  butter. 

I'll  take  all  you  make — as  long 
as  you  use 


wira? 
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LAING'S 


Poultry- 
Food 


BONE  AND  MEAT  MEAL 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  and 
free  sample.    Large  returns  assured. 

The  Laing  Packing  &  Provision  Co.,  Ltd. 

MONTREAL 


BRAND 
WATERPROOF 

COLLARS  and  CUFFS 

have  banished  Collar  Trouble.  Look 
like  the  best  linen  and  wear  far  better. 
The  Ideal  Collar  for  hot  weather. 
Are  Waterproof,  and  can  be  cleaned 
instantly  with  a  damp  cloth. 
TRY  THEM  YOURSELF  THIS  SEASON. 

Collars — 25c.      Pair  of  Cuffs — 50c. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply,  write  us 

THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  of  CANADA 

LIMITED 
54-56  Franr  Aoenue         F54  TORONTO 


ARE  YOU  READY  FOR  THE 

OPPORTUNITY? 

Prepare  yourself  in  advance  and  be  ready  for  the 
position  that  means  more  money  to  you.  Personal 
supervision  given  to  new  students.  For  fifty  years  we 
have  been  showing  young  men  and  women  the  surest 
and  quickest  road  to  success.  Gregg  and  Pitman  Systems 
of  shorthand  are  taught,  and  all  pupils  are  assisted  to 
good    positions    when    qualified. 

FALL  TERM  COMMENCES  SEPT.  3rd 

Write  for  new  booklet,  and  be  ready  for 
your    opportunity    when    it    conies. 

BRITISH   AMERICAN  BUSINESS   COLLEGE, 

T.  M.   WATSON,  Principal. 
Y.   M.    C.   A.   Bldg.        -  Toronto,   Ont. 
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THE  MODERN  WAY 

Decrease  your  expense  and  save  time  and  labor  by  installing  a 

FERRO  3  H.P.  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

The  ideal  power  for  churns, 
separators,  milking" rnachines 
pumps,  food  cutters,  etc. 
Requires  little  attention,  and 
light,  strong1,  easy  running 
and  simple  to  operate. 

If  it's  Machinery — "Write 

W  i  1 1 1  a  m  s . 

Write  for  Booklet  F. 

A.  R.  WILLIAMS 
MACHINERY  Co.,  Ltd. 

TORONTO.  ONT.  MO 


Albert  College, 


School  of 
Finance 


Belleville,  Ont. 

is  one  of  the  leading  schools  of  practical  education  in  Canada 
Attendance  doubled  in  the  last  three  years. 

|60.00 pays  Board,  Room,  Tuition,  Electric  Light,  U6e  of 
Bath-,  Gynmaiium,  all  but  books  and  laundry,  for  twelve  weeks 
—longer  period  at  reduced  prices. 

$30.00  pays  Tuition  alone  for  the  entire  scholastic  year. 

Astatf  of  experienced  specialists  give  individual  instruction 
n  five  distinct  courses.  An  eveningclassFREE  for  all  registered 
students  in  this  department.  Graduates  holding  the  best 
positions.  Candidates  prepared  yearly  for  the  examinations 
held  by  the  -.nstitute  of  Chartered  Accountants  of  Ontario  and 
for  Commercia1  Specialists.  Speci*  attention  given  to  matricu 
Iation,  Teachers' Courses,  Elocution,  Fine  Art,  Physical  Culture, 
College  re-opens  Sept.  9, 1912.  For  Illustrated  Calendar,  address— 
PRINCIPAL    DYER.    M.A..    D.D. 


IS  YOUR  FENCE  SAFE? 

A  good  fence  is  a  necessity  to 
every  farmer.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  our  Safe-Lock. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  let  us 
show  you  what  the  Safe-Lock 
Fence  means  to  you. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  locality 
OWEN  SOUND  WIRE  FENCE 

CO.  LTD. 
Owen' Sound  -  Ontario 


The  RENFREW  MACHINERY  CO.,  Ltd. 

RENFREW,  ONT. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Standard  Cream  Separators 

The    Separator  that  pays  maximum  profits 
and  requires  minimum  attention. 


Are  You  in  Love  With  Your  Farm  Work  ? 

You  should  be,  and  these  books  should  help  you 
know  more  about  farm  work.     They  are   new. 


"How    To    Keep    Bees." 

By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock. 

A  charmingly  written  manual.  The  outfit,  first 
steps  and  methods  are  given  clearly  and  in  detail; 
and  the  author's  well-known  literary  ability  has  com- 
bined with  her  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  to  produce 
an  unusual  volume.  Photographic  illustrations ; 
Cloth:  Postpaid,  $1.10. 

"Farm    Animals." 

By  E.  V.  Wilcox. 

A  valuable  manual  of  how  to  breed,  care  for,  use 
and  doctor  the  cow,  horse,  sheep,  swine  and  other 
animals  on  the  farm-  A  practical  book  for  general 
farm  use,  judiciously  arranged  for  the  largest  helpful- 
ness to  the  largest  numb  r  of  readers.  Illustrated 
from  photographs.    Postpaid,  $2.20. 


"Farm  Management." 

By  F.  W.  Card. 

Deals  with  accounts,  business,  marketing,  compar- 
ative value  of  products,  buying  the  land,  etc.  The 
man  about  to  embark  in  farming  could  do  no  better 
than  to  heed  the  wise  words  here  set  down.  They 
may  save  him  a  world  of  trouble  and  perhaps  his  whole 
investment.  Illustrated  from  photographs,  crash 
cloth,  postpaid  $2.20. 

"Soils,  How  to  Handle  and 
Improve  Them." 

By  S.  W.  Fletcher. 

Packed  to  bursting  with  instantly  available  know- 
ledge of  the  kind  practical  farmers  cannot  afford  to  be 
ignorant  of.  More  than  100  photographs ;  Crash 
Cloth;  Postpaid,  $2.20 


Also  books  on  Farm  Science,  Irrigation  and  Drainage,  Cattle  and  Dairying,  Horses  and  their 
Care,  Sheep  and  Swine,  Poultry,  Bees  and  Pets,  Farm  Crops,  Fruit  Crops,  Vegetable  Crops,  Flori- 
culture, Landscape,  Gardening  and  Forestry,  Insects  and  Plant  Life,  Buildings  and  Conveniences. 
In  fact,  all  kinds  of  books  for  Farmers,  Gardeners,  Florists,  Stock  Raisers,  Fruit   Growers,  Etc. 

TECH  MIC  AL  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO.  -  -  143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto 
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PAINTING  MADE  EASY 

In  the  old  days,  when  you  wanted  to  paint,  you  bought  white  lead,  linseed  oil,  turpen- 
tine, driers,  etc.,  mixed  them,  and  then  tinted  the  mixture  with  dry  color  to  the  desired 
shade — perhaps.  This  was  at  best  a  tedious  job,  and  usually  the  mixture  was  far 
from  perfect.     Nowadays  you  can  buy 

JAM  IE  SON'S 

PURE  PREPARED  PAINTS 

Brands:    Crown   and  Anchor — Island  City — Rainbow 

They  are  made  with   the   best    of  materials,   perfectly   mixed   by   special   machinery, 
under  the  supervision  of  experts,  and  they  come  to  you  all  ready  for  use. 
Anyone  with  a  good  brush  and  a  little  common  sense  can  get  perfect  results  with  them. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER. 

R.  C.  JAMIESON  &  CO.,  LIMITED 

ESTABLISHED   1858 

MONTREAL    AND    VANCOUVER 

OWNING   AND   OPERATING   P.    D.    DODS   &   CO.,    LIMITED 


WHAT  IS  KILLING  YOUR  LAWN  ? 

There  are  three  things  that  destroy  your  lawns;  Dandelions,  Buck 
Tlantain  and  Crab  Grass. 

The  Clipper  Mower  is  the  only  mower  that  will  cut  the  above  and  drive 
them  from  your  lawn.  In  addition  to  destroying  these  plants  it  will  give 
a  good,  strong  sod. 

Old  style  mowers  catch  the  top  of  the  grass  first  and  break  the 
feeders  at  the  root  thus  killing  it.  The  Clipper  does  not  touch  the  grass 
till  it  cuts  it.  The  feeder  of  the  roots  are  not  injured  and  the  grass 
becomes  thick,  producing  a  beautiful  uniform  lawn. 

Once  you  use  a  Clipper  you  would  not  be  without  it. 

Send  for  Catalog 

CLIPPER      LAWN      MOWER      COMPANY 

DIXON  ILLINOIS 


FOR  HEALTH  AND  COMFORT 

Do  you  value  your  animals?  Do  you  get  all 
the  value  you  can  from  them?  They  cannot 
do  justice  to  their  work  if  they  are  not  prop- 
erly  cared   for. 

Look  at  your  stables,  then  compare  them 
with  this  illustration  of  Sir  H.  M.  I'ellatt's 
stables,  which  are  fitted  with  Tisdale  Iron 
Stable  Fittings,  and  are  considered  the  finest 
in    America. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  "H"  AND 
LET  US  SHOW  YOU  SOME  OF  THE 
BEST    IDEAS    ON    STABLE    OUTFITTING. 

The  Tisdale  Iron  Stable  Fittings  Co.,  Ltd. 

19   Temperance    Street,      -      TORONTO,  ONT. 
Phone  Main  814 
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THE    CANADIAN    BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

OFFERS    TO 

Farmers  and  Ranchers 

every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including  the  discount 
and  collection  of  sales  notes.     Blank  sales  notes  are  supplied  free  on  application. 

Banking  by  Mail 

Accounts  may  be  opened  and  conducted  by  mail  and  will  receive  the  same 
careful  attention  as  is  given  to  every  other   department  of   the  Bank's    business. 

A  Savings  Bank  Department 

is  open  at  every  branch  in  Canada  (except  in  the  Yukon  Territory)  and  interest 
is  allowed  on  deposits  of  $1  and  upwards  at  current  rates.  Accounts  may  be 
opened  in  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons  and  operated  by  any  one  ot  the 
number  or  by  the  survivor.  This  method  avoids  much  trouble  in  deciding  the 
ownership    of    money   after   death. 

Paid-up  Capital,  $15,000,000  Rest,  $12,500,000 


YOUNG  MAN 


Before    deciding    to    leave    Ontario    consider  tender     products     in     abundance;     the     more 

well    the    opportunities    which    she    offers    on  northerly    districts     can     furnish     the    grains, 

every    hand.      Consider    the    various    types    of  meats,   dairy    products,    horses  and   the   rough 

soils    capable    of    producing   all    the    products  fodders.      Internal    trade   is    bound   to    be    the 

between    No.    1    hard    spring    wheat    and    the  outcome — the    north     will     be     bound     to    the 

tender   fruits    such    as    peaches,    apricots,    and  south    by    an    interdependence    impossible    in 

also    early    vegetables    and    melons.      Consider  other  parts  of  our  Dominion.     The  south  will 

the  equable    climate     possessed     by    the    more  also  demand  the  lumber  of  the  north,   besides 

southerly   portions,    while    that   of    the    north-  claiming    a   share   In    the    development    of    the 

erly    parts     is    to     be    preferred     before    many  rich   mineral  lands. 

others  in  Canada.  Consider  carefully  the  Ontario's  soils  cannot  be  outclassed  else- 
transportation  facilities  offered  for  the  mark-  where  in  America.  They  are  easily  cultivated, 
eting  of  these  various  products  both  by  rail  easily  fertilized,  easily  drained  and  easily  ob- 
and  by  water:  remember  that  Ontario  1s  tnlned.  Production  per  acre  is  higher  In  On- 
centrally  situated  in  North  America  practical-  t.irio  than  in  other  parts.  Intensive  agricul- 
ly  surrounded  by  the  greatest  inland  water-  tine  is  the  dominant  note.  Increased  returns 
ways  of  the  world.  Remember  that  suburban  are  the  result.  Thousands  of  acres  are  still 
lines  are  being  projected  into  various  dis-  undeveloped — these  offer  greater  opportunities 
tricts  and  every  day  surveys  are  being  made  than  do  the  majority  of  the  far  away  lands, 
for  other  new  ones.  Also  remember  that  com-  Agricultural  organization  is  finding  Its 
petition  between  various  transportation  com-  greatest  development  in  Ontario.  Remember 
panies  is  keener  here  than  in  some  other  this  means  larger  prices  and  a  better  reputa- 
places.  The  greatest  home  market  in  Canada  tion.  Don't  leave  when  the  boom  is  on. 
is  in  Ontario;  the  great  manufacturing  cen-  when  the  people  are  just  awakening.  Re- 
tres  are  either  in  the  Province  or  just  on  the  member  you  count  one  in  the  development  of 
border.     New   Ontario   offers    one   of   the    best  these   untold    resources. 

growing  home  markets  on  the  continent.  On-  Remember  that  wealth  is  only  part — On- 
tario offers  the  greatest  inducements  to  the  tarlo  offers  the  greatest  social  advantages: 
upbuilding  of  large  centres — cheap  power.  telephones,  rural  mail,  good  roads  and  pub- 
She  is  a  complete  and  self-sustaining  Prov-  llr-  libraries.  Remember  Ontario's  possibil- 
ince.      The    southerly    parts    can    supply    the  ifies — do    not    procrastinate    but    consider    and 

For   further    Information    write 

DIRECTOR  OF  COLONIZATION,  PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS 

HON.  JAS.  S.  DUFF,  Minister  of  Agriculture 

When   writing  advertisers   kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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A  College  for  Farmers'  Sons 

The   Ontario  Agricultural 
College 

OPENS  SEPTEMBER  18TH,  CLOSES  APRIL  15TH. 


Practical 

Animal 
Husbandry, 

Apiculture, 

Dairying, 

Field 
Husbandry, 

Horticulture, 

Poultry, 

Etc. 


Scientific 

Botany, 

Bacteriology, 

Chemistry, 

Entomology. 

Soil  Physics, 

Veterinary 

Science, 

Etc. 


A  Practical  Course  of  Two  Years  for  the  Associate  Diploma, 
specially  designed  for  young  men  intending  to  be  practical 
farmers. 

A  Four  Years'  Course,  leading  to  the  Degree  ot  B.S.A.,  con- 
ferred by  Toronto  University. 

Write   at   once  for   our  college 
calendar    giving    information    in  detail. 

G.  C.  Creelman,  B.S.A.,   L.L.D.,  President 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.   in   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Ontario  Veterinary 
College 

Temperance  St.,  Toronto 


Affiliated    with    the     University    of 

Toronto  and   under  the   control  of 

the    Department    of    Agriculture  of 

Ontario. 


College   Re  -  Opens 
October    1st,   1912 


N.B.— CALENDAR  ON  APPLICATION 

E.  A.  A.  GRANGE,  V.S.,  M.Sc 
Principal. 


HOTEL   PLANTERS 

CHICAGO 

Frank    S.    Murphy,    Mgr.-  Clark  and   Madison   Sts. 
Phones  :-  Randolph  4804  Auto  44380 

A  new  and  strictly  moderii  European  plan 
hotel.  Absolutely  fireproof.  Unsurpassed 
equipment  and  service.  In  the  business  dis- 
trict, centrally  located  to  all  theatres  and 
railway  stations.  Rates  reasonable. 
One  of  Chicago's  foremost  restaurants  in 
connection,  offering  unexcelled  service  at 
moderate  Drices. 

In    the   Heart   oj    the    City's   Activities. 


RATES 


Room*,  one    person 

bath    detached 

$1.50  to  $2.00 


Rooms,  one    person 
with  private  bath 

$2.00  to  $3.50 


Rooms,  two  persons 
bath  detached 

$2.50to$3  50 


Rooms,  two  persons 
with  private  bath 

$3.00  to  $4.50 


I 


Fill  Your  Silo  Cheaply 

Many  things  enter  into  the  cost  of  filling  your  Silo,  but 
the  most  important  one  is  your  Silo  Filler.  A  poor 
machine  means  a  high  cost,  and  an 

Appleton  Quality  Silo  Filler 

means  the  lowest  cost.  The  positive  feed  table,  the  large 
throat,  big  feed  rolls,  the  four  6piral  tool  steel  knives 
and  the  powerful  blower  mean  great  capacity.  The 
solid  Oak  frame  means  strength.  The  single  lever 
control,  the  bandy  side  table,  the  flexible  top  dis- 
^^^^  tributer  mean  convenience.  In  fact,  the  whole 
■BMBeWHBi1Mn^i^i^a^a^a^aWs«HB  machine  means  satisfaction,  while  our  guarantee 
that  our  Silo  Filler  will,  under  equal  conditions,  do  more  and  better  work  with  less  power 
and  will  last  longer,  means  absolute  safety  for  you.  More  Silos  will  be  built  and  more  en- 
silage fed  this  year  than  ever  before.  We  have  already  sold  more  Silo  Fillers  this  year 
than  we  d;d  in  all  of  19U.  To  insure  prompt  delivery  you  sbould  arrange  for  a  machu.e 
at  once.  Write  to-day  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 
APPLETON   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.    406   Fargo  Street,  Batavia,  IIL, 


A   SMOOTH  EASY  SHAVE 

You  can  always  depend  on  a  clean,  comfortable  shave  if  you  have  a  Barrel 
Brand  Razor.    Extra  fine  double  concaved  blade  tempered  by  special  process. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Barrel  Brand  and  insist  on  getting  it.  You  will  benefit 
by  the  result. 

GREEFF-BREDT  &  CO., 
TORONTO 

Canadian   Agents  : 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to   mention    Farmer's   Magazine. 
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RAT    CORN 


HIS  LAS!  «fiAt" 

Without  Odors 


These  pests  consume  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  grain  yearly  in  this 
country.  Are  there  rats  about  your  barns? 
Use  Eat  Corn.  Use  a  lot  of  it.  It  does  not 
hurt  your  dogs,  or  cats;  but  it  kills  and 
mumifies  rats  every  time. 

LEAVES  NO  SMELL.     , 
Ask  your  dealer  for  it,  or  send  to  us. 
WE  PAY  POSTAGE,  and  you  can  get  Rat 
Corn  for  25c,  50c,  $1.00  a  can. 

THE  CANADIAN  RAT  CORN  CO. 

193  ADELAIDE  ST.  W.  TORONTO 


ALWAYS   WINS 

field  competitions  because  of 
its  wonderful  capacity 


H 


See 


The 
'Bissell 


fct 


Disc  Harrow  in  action  and 
you'll  buy  no  other.  Write  for 
Harrow  Catalog  to  Dept  "V 

T.  E.  Bissell  Co.,  Limited 

Elora,  Ontario  65 


A 


FALL  TERM 

BEGINS  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3 
INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING 

enables  our   students   to   graduate   quickly 
and  assures  progress  to  backward  students. 

More  Good  Paying 
POSITIONS 

are    offered  us   than   we 
have    graduates    to    fill. 

Write  for  Complete  Catalogue 

DOMINION  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


J.  V 


TORONTO,  ONT. 

MITCHELL.  B.A..  Principal. 


College  Building 


FARMERS' 
SONS  a»d  DAUGHTERS 

Attend  our  school  in  large  numbers  each  year.  Many 
young  men  acquire  a  good  knowledge  of  business  matteis 
and  learn  how  to  keep  Farm  records,  and  go  back  to  the 
farm  to  become  more  successful  farmers  and  leaders  in 
municipal  and  local  affairs. 

Others  graduate  into  business  and  make  our  best 
managers  of  Banks  and  other  concerns.  Young  women 
find  good  places  awaiting  them  in  business  offices  as  steno- 
graphers and  bookkeepers  and  very  soon  earn  good  salary 
and  enjoy  independence  and  success. 

Our  School — the 

CENTRAL 

BUSINESS   COLLEGE 

of  TORONTO 


is  well  known  as  the  largest,  most  influential  business  training  school  in 
Canada  and  our  annual  catalogue  is  interesting  to  anyone  who  wishes  a 
good  training  for  practical  purposes.  It  is  mailed  free  on  request. 
Write  for  it.     Address 


W.  H.  SHAW,  PRESIDENT 

YONGE  AND  GERRARD  STREETS, 

Mention  this  Magazine. 


TORONTO 


W.PH.  Shaw 
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280  Calibre 
High  Velocity 


Examine  the   ffcOSS  Records 

Before  Buying  a   Sporting  Rifle 


Experts   in    Europe   and    America   admit   tliat    the    Ross    .280  11  i^H    Velocity   is   the   best   of   modern   arms. 

It    combines    the    flattest    trajectory,    greatest    accuracy,    and  most  smashing  power,  with  the  strongest  and  fastest  of  actions. 

\i  Bisley,  in  It'll,  it  absolutely  distanced  all  competitors,  winning  almost  every  first  place  in  the  long  range  match  rifle 
competitions,  and  Aral  and  second  in  the  aggregates,  while  the  regular  Military  Ross  won  the  King's,  the  Prince  of  Wales', 
the  Territorial  aggregate,  etc,  etc..  etc. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  "Ross"  High  Velocity,  which,  despite  its  quality,  sells  at  only  $70.00.  Let  him  get  one. 
,m    to    show    you    if   he    has    not    one    on    hand— von    should    not  miss  a  chance  of  owning  one. 

T"K     ROSS     ILLUSTRATED     CATALOGUE     GIVES     FULL    PARTICULARS— WE   SEND    IT   ON    APPLICATION. 

Other  styles  sell  at  from  $25.00  up.     Every   one  guaranteed. 


ROSS     RIFLE     COMPANY,     QUEBEC. 


THIS    RIFLE    SHOULD    BE    IN    EVERY    FARMERS    HOME 


THE 


BAYARD  "  AUTO-COCKING  AND  EJECTING  SEMI-AUTOMATIC  RIFLE.  22  CAL. 
YOU  PULL  THE  TRIGGER.  THE  BAYARD  DOES  THE  REST 


Weight  3\  lbs.     Price  $8.00  Each 


The  Bayard  is  positively  the  best  22  calibre  rifle  for  your  home;  safe,  sure  and  accurate.  When  you  shoot  the  cartridge  the 
recoil  cocks  the  gun  and  throws  out  the  empty  shell,  leaving  it  ready  for  the  next  shot.  The  rifle  can  be  taken  apart  in  less 
than  two  minutes  for  cleaning,  oiling,  etc.  All  parts  are  interchangeable.  An  easily  adjusted  Safety  Catch  permits  the 
rifle  to  be  locked  when  loaded.  The  Barrel  is  fitted  with  an  adjustable  target  rear  sight.  Owing  to  its  long  range  and  its 
great  accuracy,  the  Bayard  Rifle  recommends  itself  for  target  practice  and  small  game  shooting.  Length  over  all.  3814 
inches.  Length  of  Barrel.  19  inches.  Weight,  3%  lbs.  Write  for  descriptive  booklet.  Sent,  express  charges  paid,  to  your 
nearest  express  office  on  receipt  of  price. 

McGILL  CUTLERY  CO.,  Reg'd.,  P.O.  Box  580,  Montreal,  Can. 


THIS  TRADE  MARK  MEANS 

BETTER  BREAD 

When  you  buy  flour  remember  the 
Eeindeer  trade  mark.  It  means  bet- 
ter bread  and  more  of  it  at  the  same 
price.  Reindeer  Flour  makes  sweet, 
wholesome  bread  which  is  satisfying 
and  nourishing. 

Try  it  and  compare  it  with  what  you 
have  been  using.  It  costs  no  more 
than  the  other. 

The  Peterborough  Cereal  Co. 

Peterborough  Limited  Ontario 


It's  A  Pleasure^K 
To  Do  The  Churning 

with  Maxwell's  "  Favourite  ".  The 
roller  bearings  —  and  easy  Foot  and 
Lever  Drive  enable  you  to  bring  the 
butter  without  an  effort. 

Maxwell's  is  the  finest  butter  maker 
in  the  world— and  the  best  made,  the 
strongest,  the  most  satisfac- 
tory churn  on  the  market. 
The  proof  is  in  the  fact  that 
more  of  these  churns  are  sold 
in  Canada  than  all  other  kinds 
combined. 

Ask  your  dealer 
or   write 
for  cata-    ft 
logne. 
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$300.00 


in  Two  Months 

'TpHIS  is  what  one  of  the 
circulation  representatives 
of  MacLean's  Magazine  earned 
in  commissions  during  the 
months  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber last  year. 

You  can  secure  a  position 
in  your  town  similar  to  the  one 
which  enabled  this  man  to  earn 
the  $300  by  writing  to 

The    MacLean    Publishing   Company 

143-149  Univertity  Ave.  :  Toronto,  Canada 


GET  READY  FOR 
FRUIT  PICKING 


Ladders  will  be  needed  to 
gather  your  fruit,  and  you 
should  have  the  best  and 
cheapest  ladder  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Our  "Perfect"  fruit  step  lad- 
der makes  fruit  picking  easy, 
and  saves  your  time.  The 
booklet  describes  this  entirely 
new  and  wonderful  fruit  pick- 
ing ladder. 

We  also  make  ladders  for 
other  special  purposes,  and  the 
Stratford  line  are  all  made  of 
the  best  material  procurable, 
and  consequently  give  you 
value  for  your  money. 

Write  us  a  post  card  to-day 
and  we  will  send  you  our 
Booklet  "B." 

THE  STRATFORD  MFG. 
CO.,  LTD. 

STRATFORD,    ONT. 


MAKE  YOUR  HOME 

COMFORTABLE 


THE  choice  of  a  furnace  for  the 
heating  of  your  residence  is  an 
important  matter. 

The  comfort  of  your  home  should  be 
well  considered,  for  when  you  return 
to  your  home  from  your  daly  labors 
you  look  forward  to  spending  the 
evenings  in  comfort,  and  one  of  the 
main  features  of  a  comfortable  house 
is  to  have  it  well  heated  and  ventilated. 

By  installing  a  Banner  Furnace  you 
can  always  rely  upon  being  as  warm 
and  comfortable  as  you  wish  to  be. 

The  Banner  Furnace  is  so  arranged 
that  it  will  burn  either  coal  or  wood. 

It  is  equipped  with  an  extra  large 
fire  door,  so  that  you  can  burn  all  the 
rough,  coarse  wood  which  is  unmarket- 
able, and  which  will  produce  an  even 
temperature  of  heat,  and  remove  all 
drafts  from  the  floors  of  your  rooms. 

Send  for  our  catalogue,  as  it  contains 
some  interesting  features  regarding  the 
proper  manner  in  which  to  heat  a  house 
properly. 

The  Gait  Stove  and  Furnace  Co. 

Gait  Limited  Ontario,  Can. 


Don't  fall  to   mention   Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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PROTECT  YOUR  COWS 


The  fly  robs  you  of  your  profit.  Cows  cannot  give  the  proper  supply  of  milk 
when  they  are  continually  harrowed  and  worried  by  a  pest  of  flies.  Use  Cow 
Comfort.  It  keeps  away  the  flies  and  allows  your  cows  to  thrive.  It  cures  cuts, 
scratches  and  bruises.  Destroys  insects  and  vermin,  and  keeps  your  cows  in 
good  condition  all  the  time. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  Cow-Comfort,  and  let  us 
show  you  the  splendid  results  that  have  been  obtained  through 
its  use. 

MACLAREN  IMPERIAL  CHEESE  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO  AND  WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 
(DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  ONTARIO) 

Sapho  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited 

MONTREAL 


When   writing  advertisers   kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Take  A  Scoopful  Of  Each 
— Side  By  Side 

Take  "  St.  Lawrence "  Granulated  in 
one  scoop — and  any  other  sugar  in 
the  other. 

Look  at  "St.  Lawrence"  Sugar — 
its  perfect  crystals — its  pure,  white 
sparkle — its  even  grain.  Test  it  point 
by  point,  and  you  will  see  that 

Absolutely 
Best 


Su£a* 


Absolutely 
Pure 


is  one  of  the  choicest  sugars  ever  refined — with  a  standard  of  purity  that  few 
sugars  can  boast.     Try  it  in  your  home. 

Analysis  shows  "St.  Lawrence  G.-anulated"  to  be  "  99  99/100  toil00% 
Pure  Cane  Sugar  with  no  impurities  whatever." 


"Most  every    dealer  sells   St.    Lawrence   Sugar." 

ST.  LAWRENCE  SUGAR  REFINERIES,  LIMITED, 


MONTREAL 

65A 


MAKE  YOUR  GOODS  ADVERTISE  YOU 

Tell  the  pleased  customer  what  name  to  ask   for   when   he   wants   your   goods,  which 

pleased  him  so  well  last  time.    Put  your  name  on  the  wrapper. 

Each  customer  will  become  familiar  with  your  name  as  identified   with   the   quality  of 

your  goods,  and  ask  for  it,  thus  increasing  the  demand  for  them. 

The  Automatic  Printing  Device  prints  your  name,  address  and  list  of  your  products  by 

the  action  of  unrolling  the  paper. 

May  be  attached  to  any  paper  roll, 

and  costs  very  little  for  operation. 

Ask  for  our  catalogue,  which  ex- 
plains the  use  of  the  Automatic 
Printing  Device  and  shows  the 
prices. 

Utilities,  Limited 

73  Bank  of  Ottawa  Bldg. 

Montreal,  P.Q. 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Your  Barn  is  Your  Profit  Centre 

If  it  is  not  right   inside — if  it  is  inconveniently  and  unsani- 
tariiy  arranged,  your  labor  will  be  more,  your  output  lesa  and 
your  stork  unhealthy  and  short  lived.    Cows  must  have  clean, 
quiet,  comfortable  quarters  or  their  milk  will  lie  poor  in  qua! 
it y    and    short     in    quantity.      If    they    are    permitted    to    litter 
their   stalls   and    the   alleys   promiscuously,    they   not   only   pro- 
mote     unsanitary      condi- 
tions   ami     invite     disease, 
hut      they      needlessly      in- 
crease your  barn  labor  ex- 
pense.     But   when   you   use 
BT        SAMTAKY         BARN 
EQUIPMENT     you      avoid 
all    this.      BT     Stalls     and 
Aligning    Stanchions    line 
up  the  short  cows  and   the 
long    ones,   and    bring   the 
litter       into      the      gutter, 
» hence    it    is    easily    aud 
quickly  gathered  in  a 
BT     LITTER      CAR- 
RIER and  taken  out. 
BT      Stanchions       are 
practically     noiseless, 
give     the      c  o  w 
freedom    to    card 
herself,  and  per- 
mit  her   to    hold 
her    head    in    its 
natural     position 
while       lying. 

With     the     "BT  I  /                 ,«ViV%'V&*  ,>    . 
Sure     Stop     DeJ/  ^.VHt-J.  2  ost  offlce   

-ice"     the      cow  ^■^^•■•tA»'  Province    

annot     put     her  j^Jvfrx*  .•<-.-..".•_".  ; 

lead     in     the-  FILL  OUT   THE   COUPON   AND   3 


Our      books,      "HOW 
TO    BOLD    A    DAIRY 


BARN 

Stall 

free. 


,"    and    our    new 
Catalogue       are 

Write   to-day   for 
They   give   you 

proper  measure- 
ments lor  ce- 
ment   man- 
gers,    the 
length       the 
cattle       stand 
should   be  for 
different 
breeds    of 
cattle  and  the 
best   size  and 
shape  for  the 
glitter. 


ca 

h 

w  r  o  n  g        pi 
w  h  e  n     entering 
the  stall. 


MAIL   IT    TO-DAY. 


BEATTY    BROS.    FERGUS,    ONT. 


HEAT  IN  EVERY  ROOM 

Start  now  to  put  your  house  in  comfortable  con- 
dition for  the  cold  weather  that  is  coming.  Get 
the  right  furnace. 

Let  us  show  you  the  Empire  King.  It  burns 
coal,  coke  or  wood,  and  gives  a  greater  amount 
of   heat   than   any   other   furnace   you  could   buy. 

It  is  a  low 
model  and 
can  be  put 
into  a  low 
cellar  with- 
out difficulty. 
The  cost  of 
operating  is 
low.  It  is 
strongly 
made,  and 
lasts  a  life- 
time. 

Send  for 
our  catalogue 
o  f  furnaces 
and   stoves. 

THE  CANADIAN 
HEATING  AND 
VENTILATING 
CO..  LIMITED 

OWEN  SOUND 
ONT. 


Dye  Those  Summer   Things 

Scores  of  summer  things  such  as  fancy 
parasols,  bathing  suits,  colored  stock- 
ings,  ribbons,   feathers   and   artificial 
flowers,  hammocks  and 
cushion  covers,  get  fad- 
ed  and  dingy  long  be- 
fore they  are  worn  out. 
But  with 

Maypole 
Soap 

The  Clean,  Easy  Home  Dye 

you  can  give  them  a  new 
lease  of  life,  usefulness  and  beauty,  and  save 
many  a  dollar.  No  stained  hands  and  kettles, 
no  muss,  no  work  to  speak  of.  24  colors — will 
give  any  shade.  Colors  10c. — black  15c. — at 
your  dealer's  or  postpaid  with  free  booklet, 
"  How  to  Dye,"  from 

FRANK  L.  BENEDICT  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Parmer's  Magazine. 
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A  Cottage  for  Canadian  Summers 

=  and  for  Canadian  Winters  as  well  = 


STONE  FINISHED  CONCRETE  BUNGALOW 

WHETHER  it  is  a  summer  cottage,  or  an  all-year-round 
home  that  you  are  planning  to  build,  you  should  in- 
vestigate the  advantages  of  Concrete  before  deciding  upon 
the  material. 

TN  estimating  the  cost,  do  not   fail  to  consider    the    inevitable   expense — 
larger   every   year — of   repairing   a   wooden   building.     Concrete,  on  the 
other  hand,  never  wears  out  and  gets  stronger  with  time. 

{"CONCRETE  dwellings  are  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than 
those  made  of  any  other  material. 

HpHE  photograph    above    illustrates    the   possibilities    of    giving  a  Concrete 
wall   an    artistic    finish    with    field-stone.      There    is    no    limit    to    the 
attractive  designs  possible  if  the  "liquid  stone"  is  properly  employed. 

The  construction  of  dwellings  is  only  one  of  scores  of  uses  for  Concrete 
on  the  farm  and  around  the  home.  We  have  a  free  book  which  describes 
them  all  in  detail.  Tells  also,  how  to  mix  concrete,  how  to  make  forms 
— everything   you   need   to   know.       It   is   absolutely    free — Just    ask   for  it. 

/■^C^  V^V/WjbN.  Address      Publicity    Manager 

%foR7L«tf«  Canada  Cement  Co.,  ^^am.m^, 

^^CEMENT^jl^      Herald  Building    -    Montreal       ^^^JSEMBTT  jSJf 

In  buying  Cement,  be  sure  that  every 
bag  and  barrel  bears  our  label — It  assures 
satisfactory 'results. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Your  Farm  is  not  Complete  without 
an  Olds  Engine  |J 

For  Gas, 
Gasoline, 
Alcohol  or 
Kerosene 


ON  every  farm  are  many  jobs  which  can  be  done  more  economically  by  the 
use  of  a  good  gasoline  engine  than  by  any  other.     Then  there  are  other 
jobs  which  you  owe  to  yourself  and  family  to  have  done  in  this  way, 
regardless  of  economy,  such  as  running    the    churn,  washing    machine,    grind- 
stone, etc. 

But  when  you  buy  an  engine  be  sure  you  buy  wisely — buy  an  engine  which 
will  save  you  work,  not  one  which  will  make  you  more  work  than  it  saves.  Don't 
make  the  mistake  of  letting  the  matter  of  price  be  the  deciding  factor.  You  can 
buy  engines  for  less  than  you  pay  for  the  OLDS — just  as  you  can  buy  one  horse 
or  a  cow  for  less  than  another.  But  there's  a  reason — several  reasons,  in  fact — 
why  the  OLDS  is  worth  more  than  the  difference  in  price. 

These  reasons  are  clearly  set  forth  in  a  booklet  called  "FARM  POWER," 
which  may  be  had  free  from  any  Massey-Harris  agent,  or  will  be  gladly  mailed 
on  request. 

Massey-Harris  Company,  Limited 

Head  Office,  Toronto,  Canada 

Branches  at  Montreal,  Moncton,  Winnipeg,  Regina, 
Saskatoon,  Calgary,  Edmonton 


Reading  advertisements,  is  profitable  to  you. 
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Make  Your  Own  Tile 


Cost  $4.00  to  $6.00 
per  1,000,  Hand  or 
Power  Machines, 

Write  tor 

Catalog  '•  F" 

which  explains 

operation,  etc. 

Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co., 

Walkerville,  Ont. 


IMPROVED 


rDIIMD'C     iMKROVtn 
^I-CUITICS  .£>     WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Henry  H.  Albertson,  Burl- 
ington, N.  J.,  writes:  "My 
new  Stanchions  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  my  cows. 

WHY  TORTURE 

yours  with  rigid  stanchions? 
Send  for  specifications 
of  inexpensive  yet  sani- 
tary cow  stable  to 
WALLAOEB.CHrMB,  F3.Fore«tYllIe.CnnTi.. U.S.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  in  inquiry  if  you  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  English. 


Get  The  Best  Out  Of 
Your  Feed  Stuffs 


Whole  grain  fed  to  your  animals  is  half 
wasted  because  it  is  not  properly  digested. 
Get  our  Champion  Oat  Crushers  and  double 
the   value   of   your   feed. 

The  Champion  is  a  single  machine,  easily 
operated  and  reliable.  There  are  no  repairs 
to  pay  for  on  account  of  delicate  mechanism. 
The  Champion  is  made  for  service. 
Write  for  our  Champion  Oat  Crusher  circular 
and  judge  for  yourself,  if  you  can  afford  to 
continue  feeding-  whole  grain  to  your  animals. 
Write   now. 

S.  VESSOT  &  CO 

JOLIETTE  QUEBEC 


REAP   BIG  POTATO  PROFITS 

The  "Best"  Potato    Digger  gets    every  potato   and  does   not  damage  one 
Don't     \j  waste  your  time  by  digging  potatoes  in  the  old  way.     The  ''Best" 
does|  I  it  quicker  and  better,     It    gets    every   potato    within  twenty-two 

inches,  and  no  creeping  off  the  sides. 

If  we  have  no  agent  in  your  locality  there  is  a  ^ood 
chance  for  the  right  person.      Write  to  us  aboi  .  it. 

Wabers   Manufacturing-   Company,    wuconfin 


AFARMER'SPOWERHOUSEONWHEELS 


Complete  with  Line  Shaft,  Truck,  Pump  Jack  and  Interchange- 
able Pulleys,  capable  of  60  changes  of  speed. 

An  engine  that  carries  its  own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt 
tightener  and  hangers.  The  Gilson  60  Speed  Engine  is  a 
complete  power  plant  in  itself.  You  can  haul  engine 
anywhere,  attach  it  and  get  just  the  speed  desired — the  only 
engine  of  its  kind  made.  Gives  100  per  cent,  service.  Runs  the 
whole  farm.  Goes  like  sixty — sells  like  sixty — has  sixty  speeds. 
1%  H.P.,  also  3  H.P.  and  6  H.P.     Engines  up  to  27  H.P. 

WRITE  TO-DAY.  Write  at  once  for  illustrated  descriptive 
literature  with  fnll  information.     Agents  wanted. 


GILSON   MFG.   CO.,   LTD., 


306    York  Street 
Guelph,    Ontario 
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HARVESTING  PEAS 


MAKE  PEA  HARVESTING  EASY 

The  Toltou  Pea  Harvester  is  simply  attached  to  your  mower  in  a  few  moments  with  a  wrench. 
and  it  does  your  pea  harvesting  in  a  clean,  rapid  fashion.  It  bunches  the  peas  automatically  rs 
they  are  cut,  thus  saving  the  work  of  two  or  three  extra  helpers.  With  the  Tolton  Pea  Har- 
vester you  can  easily  do  from  ten  to  twelve  acres  a  day. 

Our   agents    are    all    over   the   country.      If    we  have  not  one  near  you,   write  for  our   illustrated 
catalogue,  and  we  wjll  explain  all  details  of  this   profitable  machine.     Write  now. 

TOLTON  BROS.,  LIMITED,  GUELPH,  ONTARIO 


Clay 


Flerm  Gates 


/"*LAY    Gates    can    be    quickly   and 

easily  adjusted  to  let  small  stock 

through  (see    illustration)   and    to   lift 

over  snow  in  winter.     Over  all  other  gates  Clay 
Steel  Farm  Gates  have  many  advantages. 

They  wont  break,  bend,  sag,  burn,  blow  down, 
or  rot.  Positively  keep  back  breachy  bulls.  Will 
last  a  lifetime.  Made  of  high  carbon  steel  tubing 
of  large  diameter — better  than  gas  pipe,  tee  or 
angle  iron.  Clay  Gates  are  guaranteed  (see  above). 

60  Days  Free  Trial 

\A7'E  will  send  you  one  or  a  dozen  Clay  Gates 
for  60  days  free  trial,  without  expense  or 
obligation  to  you.    20,000  gates  sold  last  year  on  these 
terms. 

Canadian  Gate  Co.,  Ltd. 

39  Morris  St.  Guelph,  Ont. 


GOOD  LOOKS 

AN  ASSET 

From  a  desire  to  be  handsome  the  young 
person  soon  grows  to  the  more  sensible 
point  of  view  of  desiring  to  look  well.  And 
to  look  well  means  to  make  a  better  im- 
pression upon  people  wherever  we  go  and 
therefore,  to  accomplish  most  in  our  chosen 
life  work.  Nothing  can  be  more  commend- 
able than  this  and  nothing  more  commend- 
able than  the  care  of  our  health,  the  foun- 
dation of  all  good  looks. 

The  digestive  organs  call  for  the  very 
first  care.  Let  the  digestive  tract  become 
sluggish  and  the  system  is  soon  poisoned, 
resulting  in  a  greatly  deteriorated  bodily 
and  mental  condition,  dull  eyes,  sallow, 
rough  skin  and  a  general  appearance  of 
unattractive  ill  health. 

Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills  have  been 
for  many  years  the  very  best  of  aids  for 
keeping  the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels  ac- 
tive. They  are  efficient,  but  do  not  gripe. 
They  contain  dandelion,  mandrake  and 
other  equally  valuable  ingredients  and 
nothing  to   cause   harm. 

For  sale  everywhere  in  25  cent  boxes. 
Put  up  only  by  the  Northrop  &  Lyman  Co. 
Ltd.,  Toronto. 


When   writing  advertisers   kindly    mention  Parmer's  Magazine. 
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DR.  THOMAS'  ECLECTRIC  OIL 

The  great  struggle  in  the  Old  Country  for 
and  against  Home  Rule  has  again  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  world  to  the  Irish  people, 
and  has  resulted  in  the  revival  of  all  kinds 
of  stories  about  them. 

Of  these  stories,  now  appearing  in  the 
important  magazines,  none  is  more  interest- 
ing than  those  centred  about  the  folk  lore 
legends  of  olden  times,  when  the  people  of 
this  romantic  land  are  reputed  to  have  had 
amazing  blessings  bestowed  upon  them  at 
times  by  the  fairy  folk  who,  disguised  in 
one  form  or  another,  or  invisible  altogether, 
visited  the  sick  and  performed  marvellous 
cures. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  these  stories  to 
their  source,  so  far  as  possible,  and  when 
this  is  done  it  usually  is  discovered  that 
the  legend  had  its  origin  in  some  perfectly 
natural  cure  which  became  widely  talked 
about  and  the  facts  distorted. 

From  time  immemorial  natural  cures  have 
been  going  on  in  every  country,  not  less  in 
our  own  than  in  others,  through  the  efficacy 
of  natural  remedies.  It  is  the  result  which 
sometimes  seems  miraculous  to  one  who  has 
suffered  long  without  relief.  For  example, 
Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  above  all 
things  a  natural  remedy,  composed  of  pene- 
trating and  soothing  ingredients  that  have 
caused  cures  seemingly  impossible  through 
ordinary  means. 

It  takes  the  fire  out  of  burns  and  scalds 
and  immediately  starts  to  restore  the  in- 
jured surface,  keeping  the  cuticle  soft  and 
pliable  as  it  heals,  and  not  only  hastening 
full  recovery,  but  preventing  scars.  Noth- 
ing miraculous  about  it,  though  it  almost 
seems  so. 

It  is  even  more  wonderful,  however,  in 
its  power  of  reaching  to  deep  seated 
troubles  like  rheumatism,  stiff  joints,  lame 
back,  lumbago,  sciatica,  stiffened  muscles 
(as  in  the  neck),  lame  cords  and  tendons. 
Rubbed  in  persistently,  Dr.  Thomas' 
Eclectric  Oil  accomplishes  wonders. 

That  its  use  is  not  confined,  however  to 
external  application  is  seen  in  its  efficacy  in 
dealing  with  croup,  colds,  sore  throat,  etc., 
checking  serious  trouble  which  promises 
rapidly  to  become  worse. 

Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  a  natural 
remedy,  but  its  accomplishments  are  house- 
hold stories. 


FILL  THE  SILO 


The  Fleury  B.9  Ensilage  Cutter  fills 
your  silo  in  the  shortest  time  with  the 
greatest  ease. 

Many  who  use  our  B.9  Ensilage  Cutter 
express  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  its 
use.    Here  is  one: 

Whitechureh,  April  9th,   1912. 

I  used  one  of  your  B.9  Ensilage  Cut- 
ters last  Jail  with  my  14  h.p.  Engine 
and  found  the  machine  most  satisfac- 
tory in  every  respect.  I  filled  a  silo 
23  feet  high  at  a  rate  of  twelve  to 
fourteen  tons  per  hour,  and  cut  and 
elevated    this    with    ease. 

I  have  had  experience  with  other 
cutters,  but  must  say  that  this  is  the 
lightest  and  easiest  running  machine 
I   have  ever   seen   used. 

WALTER  WOOD. 

It  will  please  you  just  as  well.  We 
can  supply  this  machine  on  truck  if  de- 
sired. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  of 
farm  machinery.  The  name  Fleury  is 
well  known  among  progressive  farmers. 

Write  to-day. 

J.  Fleury's  Sons 

Aurora,  Ont. 

Medals  and  Diplomas,   World's  Fairs — Chicago 
and   Paris. 

John    Deere    Plow    Co.,    Ltd.,    Western    Agents. 

Winnipeg,        Regina,        Saskatoon,        Calgary, 

Edmonton. 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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FALL    TERM    FROM 
TUESDAY,    SEPT.    3,    1912 

If  it  is  your  desire  to  become  qualified  for  a 
business  situation,  we  offer  unexcelled  faci- 
lities. Upwards  of  300  students  enrolled 
during  the  past  year.     Catalogue  free. 

WOODSTOCK    BUSINESS 
COLLEGE,    LIMITED 

WOODSTOCK,    ONTARIO 


M.  J.  BROPHY 
Principal 


D.  F.  CURREY 
Secretary 


Short -Story  Writing 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  struc- 
ture, nod  writing  of  the  Short  -  Story,  taught  by 
J.  Her:;  Ktenwein,  Editor  Lippiuiott's  Magazine. 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Courses  under 
professors  in  Harvard,  Hrown, Cornell,  and  lead- 
ing colleges.  250-page  catalog  free.  Write  to-day. 
The  Home  Cori-eapondence  School 
IK-pt.  253,  Springfield,  Mass. 


A  VENTURE— "I  am  glad  to  say 
that    both    my    brother   and    my- 

;  self  passed   the  examination   sat- 

lsiactonly.  My  standing  was  68  on  French  gram- 
mar and  71  on  French  authors,  that  of  my  brother 
57  on  French  grammar  and  05  on  French  authors. 
We  attribute  our  success  to  the  De  Brisay  Method. 
Your  course  was  taken  as  a  venture — a  venture  we 
have  never  regretted." — R.  E.  S.  Belmont,  Man. 
Latin,    French,    German,    Spanish    by    mail.  • 

ACADEMIE   DE   BRISAY,  416  Bank   St.,  Ottawa. 


STRAYED 

to  my  premises,  two  Red  and  White  Mulley  Cows 
with  one  Calf.  Owner  can  have  same  by  paying 
for  this  ad.  and  damages.  Call  at  Sec.  5,  Town- 
ship 1,  Range  18,  East  of  3  Mer.,  known  as  the 
Red  Barn   Sec. 

F.   H.   MAKLEY,   Canuck,   Sask.,   Can. 


PROFITABLE    POULTRY 

To  make  a  success  of  poultry  raising,  you  should  have  pure-bred 
stock,  then  poultry  raiting  would  be  profitable 

We  can  supply  you  with  hatching  eggs  from  the  very  best  breeds 
and  the  best  results  can  be  depended  on-  Send  jor  out  catalogue 
containing  prices. 


J.  H.  Rutherford, 


Caledon  East,  Ontario 


w 


All  the  warmth  of  the 

"OLD  BUFFALO" 


T 


HOUGH  the  old  buffalo  robe 
is  almost  extinct,  driving 
comfort  is  just  as  necessary 

as  it  was  in  the  days  when  it  was 

so  much  used. 

That  is  where  the  "Bishop 
Robe"  shows  its  value  with  soft, 
warm  comfort  and  long  wearing 
qualities. 

Bishop  Robes  are  procurable  at 
all  first-class  dealers.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write 
direct  to  us. 


The  J.  H.  Bishop  Co. 

Sandwich,  Ont. 
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Increase  the  Earning  Capacity 
of  Your  Farm 

Every  farmer  knows  of  various  ways  he 
could  work  his  farm  to  better  advantage 
if  he  had  more  capital.  Probably  you 
would  rather  do  it  now  than  wait  until 
you  dispose  of  your  crops.  Call  and  talk 
it  over  with  our  local  manager.  He 
may  be  able  to  assist  you. 


Capital  and  Surplus 
Total  Assets   - 


$  6,850,000 
$52,000,000 


f  Ml  f  MDilS  Ml 
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The  Pump  For  Your 
Business 


The  Imperial  Pump  is  the  most  serviceable  and  satisfactory- 
pump  for  farming  purposes. 

It  is  light  in  weight,  simple  of  construction,  and  the  strongest 
and  best  finished  pump  on  the  market. 

It  has  an  air  chamber  containing  127%  cubic  inches,  being  suffi- 
cient to  cushion  the  stream  under  heaviest  pressure,  is  furnished 
with  l^-inch  plunger  tube  in  place  of  stuffing  box,  which  has 
three  plunger  buckets  which  are  self-expanding,  thus  it  needs  no 
attention. 

It  can  be  used  on  any  size  of  pipe  from  1%  to  2  inches,  and 
is  fitted  with  flange  union  at  the  bottom,  tapped  for  1%  1% 
or  2  inch  pipe.  On  tubular  wells  the  plunger  may  be  withdrawn 
without  removing  the  pipe. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  Pump  Catalogue,  showing  prices. 

Aylmer  Pump  and  Scale  Co.,  Ltd. 

Aylmer,  Ontario 


a 


u 
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Lightning 

is  not  Attracted 

by  this  Roof 

The  strongest  guarantee  that  an  article  will  make  good  is 
the  record  that  it  has  made  good.  This  roofing  has  beaten 
out  the  best  records  Of  shingles  and  metal  Being  fiee  from 
metal  it  can  not  attract  lightning.      Remember  the  name — 

NEPDNSET 

PARDID  RDDFING 

Longest  in   Wear  —  Real  Fire  Protection 

One  of  the  Railway  Terminals  in  Chicago  was  covered  with  tin. 
After  a  few  years  the  tin  began  to  leak.  NEPONSET  Paroid  Roofing  was 
laid  over  the  leaky  tin.  Seven  years  later  the  station  was  torn  down  but 
the  NEPONSET  Paroid  roofing  was  so  good  that  it  was  rolled  up  and 
laid  on  other  stations  in  the  suburbs.  Seven  years  of  burning  cinders, 
train  smolce  and  changeable  weather  had  not  taken  the  life  out  of 
NEPONSET  Paroid.  It  wears  longer  than  wooden  shingles  or  metal  roof- 
ing. Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  lay.  Write  today  for  all  the  facts, 
the  dealer's  name  and  new 

Blue  Print  Barn  Plans— FREE 

Designed  in  shape  and  size  especially  for  Canadian  farmers. 

NEPONSET  Roofings  are  made  in  Canada. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,   364  Heintzman  Bldg.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Established  1795 
Winnipeg  St.  John.   N.  B.  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Reading  advertisetueuts  is  profitable  to  you. 
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FARMER'S  LINES 


«J  EVERY  REAL  LIVE  1912  FARMER  KNOWS 
THE  VALUE  OF  A  GOOD  TELEPHONE  IN  HIS 
HOME-IT  IS  HIS  SALVATION  IN  MANY  CASES- 
HE  HAS  DERIVED  THE  GREATEST  POSSIBLE 
BENEFIT  FROM  ITS  INVENTION. 


C]    Farm  line  telephone  seivice  means  unusually  hard  wear  and  tear  on  the  equipment 
employed — "  bargain  price  "  apparatus  has  a  short  life. 


CI  There  are  thousands  of  satisfied  Kellogg  customers  throughout  the  world — there  are 
a  million  of  Kellogg  transmitters  in  operation  in  United  States — there  are  10,000  complete 
Kellogg  plants  in  the  United  States. 


CI  We  have  developed  a  line  of  apparatus  which  is  superior  to  any  in  the  market — 
steel  reinforced  mouthpieces,  metal  steel  jacketed,  rubber  insulated  receivers  but  with  all  metal 
parts  insulated  from  the  circuit  to  prevent  a  possible  shock. 

CI  Kellogg  special  farm  line  telephones  are  the  result  of  many  years  of  experience  in 
rural  operation  and  are  capable  of  giving  first  class  service  on  the  heaviest  loaded  country  lines. 


CJ    Maybe  you  are  considering  the  organization  of  a  rural  line  company. 


If  so,  let  us  give  you  our  assistance.     Send  for  our  farm  bulletins  and  prices. 


Please   mention  the   Farmer's   Magazine 


KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  AND  SUPPLY  CO 

MAIN  OFFICES  AND  FACTORY— CHICAGO 


Don't  fail  to   mention   Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Long-Stroke  "32"   Touring  Car,  $1,000. 

V.  ().  B.  Windsor,  including  equipment  of  windshield,  gas 
Jamps  and  generator,  oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn.  Three  speeds 
forward  and  reverse;  centre  control;  sliding  gears.  Four  cylin- 
der motor,  3V4  in.  bore  and  5V4  in.  stroke.  Bosch  magneto. 
106-in.  wheelbase,  32  x  3%  in.  tires.  Color,  Standard  Hupmo 
bile   blue. 


Standard  20  H.P.   Runabout,  $850. 

F.O.B.  Windsor,  with  same  power  plant 
that  took  the  world-touring  car  around  the 
worlds  cylinders,  20  H.P.,  sliding  gears, 
Bosch  magneto.  Equipped  with  top,  wind- 
shield, gas  lamps,  and  generator,  oil  lamps, 
tools  and  horn.  Roadster,  110-inch  wheel- 
base,   $950. 


$850™$  1000 


We  believe  the  Hupmobile  to  be,  in  its  class,  the  best  car  in  the  world. 
And  the  most  modern  machinery;  the  most  skilled  mechanics,  the  very 

best  of  materials;  and  engineering  ability  of  the  highest  calibre  are 

all  enlisted  in  making  it  so. 

Hupp       Motor       Car       Company,      Desk   "  D,"  Windsor,   Ontario 


The  assembly  of  crankshaft,  flywheel,  multiple 
disc  clutch  and  sliding  gears  requires  a  num- 
ber of  operations  of  utmost  skill  and  nicety  of 
adjustment. 

Without  these,  permanent  adjustment  is  not  to 
be  had;  and  there  is  lacking  the  complete  har- 
mony necessary  to  smooth  operation  and  the 
minimum   of  friction. 

When  the  assembly  of  these  parts  is  completed, 
a  compact  unit  is  had. 

The  whole  is  enclosed  in  the  continuation  of  the 
crank  case,  is  fed  with  oil  by  the  Hupmobile's 
unique  and  highly  effective  system,  protected 
from  dust  and  dirt,  and  the  true  alignment  of 
the  parts  preserved  in  spite  of  twists  and 
shocks. 

You  will  find  the  same  principles  of  simplicity 
and  sturdiness  dominant  throughout  the  Hup- 
mobile chassis — the  engine  entirely  enclosed,  the 
valves  protected ;  clutch,  flywheel  and  transmis- 
sion compactly  arranged;  one  universal  joint 
instead  of  two,  etc. 

These  are  indisputable  evidences  of  the  rich  value 
embodied  in  the  car;  they  are  the  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  cars  of  much  higher  price  than 
$1,000. 


When   writing  advertisers   kindly  mention  Parmer's  Magazine. 
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A  well  cleared  field  on  a  farm  -Stumps  so  split  that   they   burn  easily. 

TURN  WASTE  LAND 
INTO  PROFIT 

You  are  losing  money  every  day  by  allowing  stumps  and  rocks  to 
occupy  the  richest  and  most  productive  parts  of  your  land. 

You  can  turn  it  all  to  profit  in  a  short  time  by  the  use  of  C.  X.  L. 
Explosives. 

Send  for  our  book,  "The  Use  of  Explosives  for  Farmers."  It  is 
a  useful  book,  and  one  that  no  farmer  should  be  without.  We  will 
send  you  this  book  of  valuable  information  on  request.  Many  have 
benefited  by  the  knowledge  contained  in  it. 

WRITE  US  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 

CANADIAN   EXPLOSIVES,  LTD. 

MONTREAL,   P.O. 


Ten  months  later — $800   worth  of  celery   per  acre. 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Cross  sectiorv  of  radiator* 
showing'  fused 
joints. 


No  Gas 
No  Dust 

FUSED  JOINTS  CANNOT  LEAK 


Comfortable  heating  is  possible  only  with  a  Furnace  that  cannot  leak 
gas  and  dust.  At  every  joint  where  a  leak  might  otherwise  occur,  the 
Hecla  is  sealed  tight.  We  no  not  trust  to  bolts  and  cement.  The  wear 
due  to  constant  expansion  and  contraction  would  grind  out  the  cement 
and  leave  a  series  of  leaks  for  the  escape  of  gas  or  dust.  To  make  a  joint 
that  will  be  as  tight  after  years  of  service  as  it  is  when  new,  we  fuse  the 
steel  sides  and  cast-iron  frames  of  our  radiators  by  a  patent  process  This 
welds  the  iron  and  steel  into  one  piece. 

Homes  heated    by  Hecla   Furnaaes   20   years  old  are  getting  as  pure  air 
from  the  registers  as  when  the  Furnace  was  new. 

And  this  Furnace  saves  one  ton  of  coal  in  seven. 
Isn't  it  worth  looking  into? 
WRITE    FOR    THIS    BOOK. 
If  you  want  a   more  comfortable 
home,  it  will  interest  you. 

Address  Dept.  M.M. 


\ 


a 
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All  furrvca 
from  f ire  60 
Through  tffls 

Every  joii\r 
is  fused 
makirvg  rb 
cfas  at\d 
dust- proof 


ourns^o? 
as  well  as  coal. 

CLARE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Limited,  PRESTON,  ONTARIO 
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Massey-Harris  Blizzard 
Ensilage  Cutter 
and  Shredder 


The  Massey-Harris  Blizzard  is  a 
cutter  of  large  capacity  intended 
for  use  on  large  farms  and  for 
those  who  make  it  a  business  of 
cutting  for  others.  It  will  fill  a 
silo  quickly  and  satisfactorily,  and 
will  be  found  thoroughly  reliable 
under  all  conditions. 

THE  MAIN  FRAME  OR 
BLOWER  CASE 

Is  of  an  improved  type,  made  extra 
heavy  and  strong,  and  solidly 
mounted. 


THE  CUTTING  HEAD 


Is  very  heavy,  giving  great  strength,  and  also  giving  the  effect  of  a  fly-wheel.  It  is 
carefully  balanced  and  the  shafts  run  in  long,  well-babbitted  bearings. 

KNIVES  MAY  BE  ADJUSTED  INDEPENDENTLY 

And  are  easily  removed  for  sharpening.  If  it  is  desired  to  shred  dry  fodder, 
shredding  knives  can  be  furnished;  and,  if  desired,  both  cutting  and  shredding 
knives  may  be  used,  making  a  combination  cutting  and  shredding  head. 

When  a  portable  rig  is  wanted,  a  transport  truck  can  be  supplied. 


Massey-Harris  Co.,  Ltd. 

Head  Offices,  Toronto,  Canada 

Branches  at  Montreal,  Moncton,  Winnipeg, 
Regina,     Saskatoon,     Calgary,     Edmonton 


It  is   to   your  advantage  to  mention   Parmer's  Magazine. 
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EVEN  WITH  THIS  BIG  6  GALLON  WATERPAN  WE  DO 

NOT  PROMISE  HIGHER    THAN    55%     HUMIDITY 

THE  ORDINARY  WATERPAN  AFFORDS  FROM18T025% 

NORMAL  HUMIDITY  OUT  DOORS  IS  ABOUT  70  % 

|  See  The  Point?  | 

Our    Furnace    Literature   is    both   Interesting- 
and    Instructive     —    Mailed   on  Request 


The  James  Stewart 
Manufacturing  Co 


Limited 


pany 


WOODSTOCK,ONT.    WINN  I  PEG,  MAN; 
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ART  DEPT.  CANADIAN   MAQAZINE 
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Is  Your  Purse  Full? 

j  "V7"OUR  farm  is  the  purse  from  which  you  take  the  necessities  and  lux- 

ff|i  uries  of  life.     What  provision  are  you  making  to  keep  your  purse 

33  full  — to  insure  a  constant  supply  of  food,  clothing,  heat,  light,  pro- 

)3A  tection,  and  worldly  wealth? 

EU  No  purse  can  stand  a  steady  drain  —  no  soil  can  produce  constant 

Ijrf  yearly  crops  —  without  an  adequate  income.     The  purse  must  be  supplied 

ijui  with  money,  the  soil  with  plant  food.     It  is  easier,  and  far  cheaper,  to 

^3  maintain  a  fertile  condition  of  the  soil  than  it  is  to  build  it  up  after  it  is 

Si  once  exhausted.     Be  wise  —  begin  now  to  use  faithfully  an 
© 

I  H  C  Manure  Spreader 
jg  Corn  King,  or  Cloverleaf 

BjS        Use  your  I  H  C  spreader  to  distribute  stable  manure  and  saturated 
Si  bedding  while  it  is  still  fresh.     Spread  in  light  coats  so  that  the  plant  food 
©  elements  of  the  manure  may  combine  quickly  and  thoroughly  with  the 
|J  soil  and  become  available  for  the  use  of  growing  plants.     Spread  quick- 
LrjJ  decaying  straw  to  increase  the  moisture  holding  capacity  of  the  soil. 
Siilj        If   you   would   have  the  spreading   well   done,  do  it  with  an  I  H  C 
ppj  manure  spreader.     Make  the  quantity  of  manure   usually  spread  by  the 
©  fork  do  twice  the  amount  of    good  by   distributing  it  properly   with  an 
yd  I  H  C  spreader,  leaving  the  ground  more  evenly  fertilized.     The  driving 
Si  mechanism  of  the  I  H  C  spreader  is  strong  and  thoroughly  protected.    The 
EJ  aprons,  both  endless  and  return,  run  on  large  rollers.     The  feed  is  positive. 
|AJ  The  manure  is  spread  evenly,  light  or  heavy  as  may  be  necessary,  the 
rffa  quantity  spread  never  changing  until  the  feed  is  changed. 
33        See  the  I  H  C  local  agent  and  have  him  show  you  the  spreader 
L3  best  suited  to  your  needs.      Get  catalogues  and  full  information 
E3  from  him,  or  write  the  nearest  branch  house. 

mi 

j3jjj  CANADIAN  BRANCH  HOUSES: 

p9  International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

vS!j  (Incorporated) 

jfuS  At  Brandon,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Hamilton,  Letbbridge,  London,  Montreal,  N.  Battle- 

SliP.  ford,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  St.  Jobn,  Weyburn,  Winnipeg,  Yorkton 

Gtl  I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  to  all.  the  best 

33  information  obtainable  on  better  farming     if  you  have  any  worthy  ques- 

Igl  'ions   concerning  soils,    crops,   land  drainage,  irrigation,   fertilizer,   etc., 

Ti  make  your  inquiries  specific  and  send  them  to   I  H  C   Service    Bureau, 

33  Harvester  Building.  Chicago,  USA 
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COCKSHUTT  makes  this  Disc  Drill— the  machine  that  never 
'  clogs,  never  sags  in  the  centre,  and  never  loses  accuracy  of 
the  feed  device.  You  ought  to  use  it.  Discs  are  6  inches 
apart  and  produce  maximum  crops.  Close  seeding  chokes  weed 
growth,  also  prevents  drought 
troubles.  You  get  2  to  5 
bushels  extra  per  acre.  Cock- 
shutt  Disc  Drills  actually 
make  extra  crop  for  every 
user,  and  so  quickly  pay  for 
themselves. 

A  big  I-beam  holds  up  frame 
and  keeps  centre  Discs  from 
sagging.  This  prevents  deep 
sowing  and  makes  even 
ripening  of  grain — all  your 
land  grows  all  your  seed 
just  right. 


Remember — no  stops  for  oil- 
ing Discs,  no  stops  for  cleaning  Discs. 
Discs  are  self-cleaning  and  non-clog- 
ging and  self-oiling.  Every  part  of  a 
Cockshutt  Drill  is  strong  and  long-wear- 
ing. Send  to-day  for  our  Cockshutt  Drill 
Book  Free. 


Write  to-day  for  the  Cockshutt 
Drill  Book.  Remember  we  can 
supply  you  with  anything  you 
require  in  the  line  of  Farm 
implements'and  "machines. 


COCKSHUTT 


PLOW  COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Note  how  the  Cockshutt 
Grain  Boot  draws  away 
from  the  Disc.  Trash  lifted 
by  the  Disc  falls  easier  the 
higher  it  is  lifted.  Besides. 
the  automatic  cleaners, 
the  dust-proof  oil-well  disc 
bearing  and  the  high  car- 
bon steel  Discs  with  their 
keen-cutting  edges  give 
you  light  draft.  The  Cock- 
shutt Drill  not  only 
means  quick  sowing  but 
it  is  the  easiest  possible 
Drill  on  the  horses. 

BRANTFORD 


Sold  in  Eastern  Ontario,  Quebec,   and  Maritime  Provinces  by 

THE  FROST  &  WOOD  COMPANY,  Limited     -      SMITH'S  FALLS 
MONTREAL,  ST.  JOHN,  N.B.  86 
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THE  BIG  FOUR  "30"  means  the  dawning  of  a  new  day  for    the  farmer,  a  new  era    of 
efficiency,   prosperity,    success.     It   means  freedom  from  the  expense,  trouble  and  lim- 
itations of  horse  traction  and  hired  help.     It  means  that  he  can  do  his  work  better, 
quicker  and  cheaper,  and  do  it  when  soil  and  weather   conditions  are   just   right.     The    BIG 
FOUR  "30"  almost  entirely  eliminates  the  element   of   chance  which  until  its   advent   made 
farming  so  uncertain.     It  places  agriculture  upon  a  scientific  business  basis. 


To-day,  all  over  the  world,  The  BIG  FOUR  "30"  is 
revolutionizing  agriculture.  Its  success  is  built  upon  a  solid 
foundation  o£  results  produced— of  good,  honest  work  in  the 
field,  well  and  faithfully  done.  The  BIG  FOUR  "30"  was 
the  first  four-cylinder  farm  tractor  built,  and  it  has  been 
first  ever  since.  It  has  a  long  record  of  results  beliind  it, 
and  records  of  results  produced— cold,  hard  facts  and 
figures— mean  more  to  the  farmer  than  theories  of  mechani- 
cal construction.  The  fanner  is  more  interested  in  what 
other  farmers  have  actually  done  with  a  tractor  than  he  is 
in  what  anybody  thinks  it  will  do.  The  farmer  who 
invests  his  money  in  The  BIG  FOUR  "30"  buys  a  cer- 
tainty—not  a   probability. 

For  instance,  reports  sent  in  by  fifty-eight  enthusiastic 
BIG  FOUR  "30"  owners  show  that  dining  the  season  of 
1911  these  fifty-eight  BIG  FOUR  "30s"  broke  and  plowed 
82,155  acres— an  average  of  over  1,441  acres  for  each  engine 
—and  disced  and  drilled  57,233  acres — over  2,201  acres  for 
each  engine.  Exclusive  of  harvesting  and  threshing,  these 
fifty-eight  engines  did  139,388  acres  of  farm  work— an  average 
of  2,403  acres  for  each  engine.  Were  the  lighter  work  of 
harvesting  and  threshing  included,  these  figures  would  be 
practically  doubled— and  these  are  only  fifty-eight  out  of 
the  thousands  of  BIG  FOUR  "30s"  at  work  all  over  the 
world. 

Every  farmer  knows  the  secret  of  The  BIG  FOUR  "30s" 
wonderful  success.  It  is  found  in  The  BIG  FOUR  "30" 
itself.     It  is  not  built  to   fit   a   price.     It  is  made  just   as 


good  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  out  of  the  very  best 
materials  which  it  is  possible  to  buy,  and  by  the  most 
skilful  labor.  It  is  designed  and  built  throughout  for  the 
maximum  efficiency,  and  that  is  the  secret  of  its  success 
in  North  America  ami  throughout  the  world.  Its  excellence 
of  design  and  construction,  the  superiority  of  its  materials 
and  workmanship,  its  wonderful  economy  and  efficiency 
with  all  fuels,  its  simplicity  of  construction  and  operation, 
and  its  many  valuable  exclusive  features  are  instantly  per- 
ceived by  the  fanner,  who  knows  better  than  anyone  else 
just   what   a   tractor  must   be   able   to   do   for   him. 

Add  to  all  this  mechanical  excellence  and  long  records 
of  good  work  done,  the  fact  that  The  BIG  FOUR  "3u" 
is  sold  absolutely  on  approval,  and  you  begin  to  under- 
stand why  the  largest  four-cylinder  farm  tractor  factories 
in  the  world,  working  night  and  day,  cannot  turn  them 
out  fast  enough.  The  farmer  does  not  pay  a  cent  for  The 
BIG  FOUR  "30"  until  he  has  given  it  a  thorough  trial 
on  his  own  farm  and  satisfied  himself  that  it  will  do  all 
that  is  claimed  for  it.  Your  signature  on  an  order  for  The 
BIG  FOUR  "30"  is  merely  an  expression  of  your  willing- 
ness to  give  it  a  thorough  trial   on  your  farm. 

If  you  are  not  already  familiar  with  The  BIG  FOUR 
"30,"  write  NOW  for  The  BIG  FOUR  "30"  Book— tells 
you  all  about  it— free.  Upon  request  we  will  send  you  a 
copy  of  an  interesting  booklet  which  sets  forth  the  reasons 
why  The  BIG  FOUR  "30"  did  not  enter  the  Winnipeg 
Motor    Competition    this   year. 


GAS  TRACTION  COMPANY 

First  and  Largest  Builder  in  the  World  of  Four-Cylinder  Farm  Tractors 
160  Princess  St.,  Winnipeg,  Man.  General  0ffice  and  ^^t&SSSaS^Si 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  iu   Parmer's   Magazine. 
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'he   Cheapest   Power   for   Threshing 

Do  your  threshing  this  year  in  record  time,  with  less  worry  and 
expense.  Secure  all  your  grain  in  prime  condition  and  thus  realize 
the  highest  market  price  for  it. 

Reliable,  steady  power  is  the  keynote  of  quick,  thorough,  profitable 
threshing.    It's  the  kind  furnished  by  the  "ever-ready" 

HART-PARR  OIL  TRACTOR 

No  other  threshing  power  plant  gives  such  sure,  steady  power  in 
the  belt.  This  outfit  will  drive  your  separator  with  a  steady  hum,  hour 
after  hour,  and  enable  it  to  deliver  the  biggest  output  of  clean  gram — 
grain  that  grades  high  and  sells  high. 
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Read  What  This  Man  Says 

Then   Write  for  Our  Catalog 

Watson,   Sask.,   Can.,   Jan.    1,   1912. 

Hart-Parr   Co., 
Charles  City,   la., 
Dear   Sirs : — 

When  threshing  began,  we  hired  a  steam 
engine  to  do  o»u'  threshing,  so  that  we  might 
plow  with  our  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor.  The 
steamer  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  so  we  ran 
the  separator  with  our  Hart-Parr  Tractor  and 
threshed  about  15,000  bushels.  Threshing  was 
slow  on  account  of  bad   weather. 

After  we  finished  threshing,  the  ground  froze, 
and,  of  course,  we  did  not  get  much  plowing 
done.  We  set  our  tractor  aside;  meanwhile 
it  snowed  considerably  and  got  very  cold,  so 
that  some  steam  threshing  outfits  got  disabled 
by  the  cold  weather,  and  others  quit  altogether, 
with  still  quite  a  lot  of  threshing  to  be  done 
in  the  neighborhood.  Some  of  our  neighbors 
asked  us  to  thresh  their  grain.  They  offered 
us  4c  to  6c  a  bushel,  they  to  furnish  everything 
but    power. 

Although    it    was   hard    getting   around    in    the 
snow   and     very     cold   mornings,    of   course,    we 
threshed.     We  got  our  Hart-Parr  Tractor  start- 
any    cold    day.      It   was    the    only    one   that 
could   pull    a   separator  behind   it   in   the   snow. 
It   has  got   to  be   very   cold   when   our 
Hart-Parr    Tractor   will    not    start    with 
the  first  turn  of  the  fly-wheel. 
Very   truly   yours, 

F.    J.    WEBER. 


A  Money  Maker — A  Money  Saver 

Eliminates  Fire   Dangers 

A   Hart-Parr   Tractor   saves   you   money 
with   every   turn   of  the   fly-wheel.     Oper- 
ates on  cheapest  kerosene.    Eliminates  the 
licensed     engineer,    burned 
out  flues  and  melted  crown 
sheets.      Does    away    with 
water      and      fuel      teams. 
Means   less   help   to   board, 
less      drudgery      for      the 
women.     Light    in  weight, 
safe  on    bridges.     Easy    to 
move.      Goes    through    the 
average  gateways. 

The  only  Tractor  that  Operates 
perfectly  in  below-zero  weather 

Every  Hart-Parr  Tractor  is 
oil  cooled.     This  feature  posi- 
tively insures   it    against    a 
freeze    up,  even  in  below 
zero  weather. 
The      coldest 
day  finds  the 
Hart-  Pan- 
Tractor      de- 
livering    full 
power     every 
minute     it 
works. 


A 


HART-PARR    CO. 

42  Main  St.,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Han. 
Begina  and  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
THE  CHAPIN  CO.,  Calgary,   Agents  for  Alberta 


THIS 
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FIRST 
SECTION 

OF  THE 

SOVEREIGN 

HOT  WATER  BOILER 

In  making  the  choice  of  a 
boiler  for  your  new  home 
carefully  distinguish  be- 
tween the  boiler  which 
claims  a  larger  first  sec- 
tion and  the  boiler  that 
has  the  larger  first 
section. 

This  important  improvement  in 
boiler  construction  was  originally 
introduced,  and  early  developed  to 
its  present  accurate  proportions,  by 
the  makers  of  the    "  Sovereign  ". 

A  small  but  helpful  booklet  to  your 
address  on  inquiry.     Write  for 

"The  Dictionary  of  Heating" 


Taylor-Forbes 

GUELPH,  ONT. 


Company 
Limited 


HTHE  hot  water 
heating  system 
is  everywhere  displac- 
ing the  hot  air  furn- 
ace, and  the  "Sov- 
ereign" is  the  most 
modern  of  all  the  hot 
water  boilers  made. 

More    comfort  —  coal 
saved — less     attention 
-and    absolutely    no 
danger  of  fires. 


Write  for  the  booklet 
"  The  Dictionary  of  Heating. ' 


Taylor-Forbes  Company,  Limited 


GUELPH,  ONTARIO 


The  Story  of  Two  Bundles  of  Flax 

Demonstrating  the  superiority  of  THE  SPALDING  DEEP  TILLING  MACHINE 


"On  the  9thand  10th 
of  June,  1911,  I  sowed  30 
acres  of  flax,  just  out- 
side of  the  city  limits, 
south  of  this  town.  25 
acres  of  the  above  land 
was  plowed  from  five 
to  six  inches  deep,  and 
five  acres  of  this  land 
was  plowed  about  six- 
teen inches  deep,  by  a 
Spalding  Deep  Tilling 
Machine.  All  of  this 
land  was  cultivated  in 
the  same  manner,  by 
the  same  farm  tools, 
and  sowed  with  the 
same  kind  of  flax  seed 
on  the  9th  and  10th  day 
of  June. 

The  flax  on  all  the 
land  grew  fine  for  a 
short  time.  Dry  hot 
weather  set  in  about 
the  middle  of  June,  and 
lasted  about  six  weeks 
During  that  period  the 
flax  on  the  land  plowed 
an  ordinary  depth 
stopped  growing,  and 
showed  the  dry  hot 
weather  had  hurt  it 
materially,  and  the  flax 
on  the  deep  tilled  land 
continued  to  grow  dur- 
ing the  dry  period,  and 
was  fully  eight  inches 
hi  gher  when  harvested. 

■The  flax  on  the  deep 
tilled  land  yielded  22/i 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
the  flax  on  the  other 
land  yielded  14^ 
bushels  to  the  acre,  be- 
sides the  quality  of  the 
flax  on  the  deep  tilled 
land  was  much  better 
than  the  flax  on  the 
land  plowed  an  ordin- 
aryidepth," 
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That  is  the  story,  as 
told  by  the  man  on 
whose  farm  this  flax 
was  grown.  It  is  a 
story  of  50%  increase 
in  yield.  With  flax  at 
$2.00  per  bushel,  the 
increase  is  worth 
$15.00  per  acre. 


There  was  no  differ- 
ence in  seed,  no  differ- 
ence in  the  fertility  of 
the  land,  no  difference 
in  the  cultivation;  but 
there  was  a  difference 
in  the  seedbed.  The 
flax  growing  on  the 
land  plowed  only  five 
to  six  inches  deep  had 
no  chance  to  develop — 
the  roots  could  not  go 
down  far  enough,  but 
the  Spalding  Deep  Til- 
ling Machine  made  the 
other  seed  bed  like  a 
garden,  16  inches  deep 
and  finely  pulverized. 
Nature  did  the  rest. 

Farmers  who  use  the 
Spalding  Deep  Tilling 
Machine  get  similar 
results  on  every  crop 
they  grow. 


Our  free  books 
will  tell  you  all 
about  how  you 
can  more  than 
double  your  net 
profit  and  in- 
crease  the 
value  of  your 
farm. 


WRITE     US     TO-DAY    FOR     FULL     INFORMATION 


address  THE  SPALDING  PLOW  CO., 


Union  Ave.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  U.S.A. 


(ALL   SHIPMENTS   MADE   FROM   CANADIAN   FACTORY.) 


SEPTEMBER 


TWO    DOLLARS    PER    YEAR 


TVENTY    CENTS    A    COPY 

PXXEAN    PUBLISHING    CO., 

LIMITED 

ORONTO      MONTREAL       WINNIPEG 


$45.00  BICYCLE  FREE! 

DO    YOU    WANT    A    WHEEL? 


Hero's  a  chance  for  every  Canadian  boy  to  get  °»e  FREE  by  doing  a  little 
work  iu  his  spare  time. 


All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  32  yearly  paid-in-advance  subscriptions  to 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE.  We  will  send  you  immediately  on  the  receipt  of 
payment  for  32  subscriptions  a  $45.00  bicycle.  This  wheel  has  all  the  modern 
improvements,  including  coaster-brake,  mud-guards,  full  set  of  bicycle  tools.  It 
is  substantially  built  and  will  stand  the  most  severe  road  test. 

These  wheels  have  been  shipped  to  our  representatives  in  all  parts  of  Can- 
ada and  in  no  case  have  we  had  a  single  complaint. 

If  you  are  interested  in  earning  a  wheel,  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
to  us  to-day. 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE, 

143-149  University  Ave., 

Toronto,  Ont. 

GENTLEMEN,- 
pnid-ln-advance 
■and  order  book. 

■I  would  like 
subscription! 

to 

to 

win   one  of 
FARMER'S 

the  Bicycles 
MAGAZINE 

you  offer 
Please 

for 
sen 

32  new  yearly 
d   sample  copy 

NAME 
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if  well  designed  and  carefully  made,  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  gifts  a  young  bride  can  receive.  It  adds  dignity 
to  her  collection  of  silverware,  as  well  as  being  most  use- 
ful on  her  reception  and  other  days.  We  illustrate  one  of 
numerous  designs  shown  in  our  1912  catalogue,  a  book 
for   which   you    should   write. 

The    prices    vary    from    $6.75    to    $200.00,    the    one    shown, 
number   16032,   selling    for   $6.75. 
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EVERY  kind  of  building — inside  and  out — Any  article  from  a  rocking- 
chair  to  a  plow — will  last  longer,  look  better,  and  cost  you  less  for 
repairs  if  protected  by  the  proper  Sherwin-Williams  Paint,  Varnish,  Stain  or 
Enamel  made  for  the  particular  use.  Each  and  every  Sherwin-Williams 
Product  is  made  on  a  special  formula,  from  the  purest  selected  materials  to 
meet  some  special  demand — each  product  is  without  a  superior  for  its  par- 
ticular purpose. 


Outside   the    House 

Sherwin-Williams  Paint,  Prepared  (SWP), 
is  the  most  economical  house  paint  on  the 
market,  because  it  covers  the  most  surface 
per  gallon,  looks  best  and  wears  for  the  long- 
est  possible    time. 

Sherwin-Williams  Porch  Floor  Paint, 
made  to  stand  severe  foot-wear  and  exposure 
on  all  outside  floors,  decks,  etc.  Eight  appro- 
priate  colors. 

Sherwin-Williams  Preservative  Shingle 
Stains  beautify  and  protect  shingles  and 
rough  lumber.  Contains  refined  creosote  oil, 
the  best  wood   preservative  known. 

Sherwin-Williams  Roof  and  Bridge  Paint 
gives  iron  and  tin  roofs  thorough  protection 
from  the  weather.  Prevents  rust  and  decay 
on    all    metal    work. 

Inside    the    House 

The  rocking-chair  and  other  furniture,  the 
woodwork  and  floors  look  better  and  give 
longer  service  if  kept  well  protected  with 
Sherwin-Williams  Floorlac.  Stains  and  var- 
nishes in  one  operation  to  resemble  expensive 
hardwoods. 


Sherwin-Williams  Inside  Floor  Paint,  in 
eight  appropriate  colors,  gives  your  floors  a 
smooth  and  lasting  finish  that  is  easy  to 
keep   clean. 

Sherwin-Williams  Family  Paint  brightens 
up  worn  and  dingy  woodwork,  closets,  cup- 
boards, and  furniture  at  small  expense.  Easy 
to   wash    and   very    durable. 

Sherwin-Williams  Enamel  produces  that 
popular  high  gloss  finish  in  dainty,  but  dur- 
able colors  for  bedroom  woodwork  and  fur- 
niture,   picture   frames,   etc 

Around    the    Farm 

The  plow,  the  wagon,  and  all  farm  imple- 
ments give  years  of  extra  service  when 
painted  each  year  with  Sherwin-Williams 
Wagon  and  Implement  Paint.  Prevents  rust 
and    decay. 

Protect  your  barn  with  Sherwin-Williams 
Commonwealth  Barn  Red.  Economical,  free- 
spreading,  gives  lasting  protection.  Sold  only 
in    Imperial   Standard   full   measure  cans. 

Sherwin-Williams  Buggy  Paint  beautifies 
and  protects  wagons  and  carriages  from 
weather  and  hard  usage.  Eight  handsome 
shades. 


There  is  a  Sherwin-Williams  Agent  in  your  town  who  is  ready  to  supply  you. 

Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  &  Varnishes 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg.Vancouver 


Say   you  saw  the  ad.      in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Farmers,  Fruit  Growers  and  Others  about  to  Plant 

SUPPORT  CANADIAN  INDUSTRY  AND  CANADIAN 
INDUSTRY  WILL  SUPPORT  YOU 

Fruit  Trees 

Fruit  Trees 

Fruit  Trees 

850  acres   under  cultivation.      Clean,   healthy   and  vigorous! 

True  to  name. 

Apples,  over  125  varieties;  Pears,  over  50  varieties;  Plums,  over  80  varieties. 
Cherries,  over  40  varieties;  Peaches,  over  40  varieties,  Grapes,  over  20  varieties; 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Apricots,  Nectarines, 
Mulberries,  Quince,  etc.,  etc.,  in  immense  quantities.  SPECIAL  HARDY 
FROST  PROOF  VARIETIES  for  the  Northern  Districts,  Manitoba  and 
North  West  Provinces. 

Ornamental  Tree  and  Shrub  Department 

My  stock  in  this  department  is  Very  Large  and  comprises: — 

Deciduous    Flowering    and    Foliage    Trees  beautifying  buildings  and  covering  unsightly 

for  Avenue.  Shade,  Screen,  etc.  objects. 

Deciduous  Flowering  and    Foliage  Shrubs  Herbaceous    and     Border    Plants,  for    sue- 

for  Borders,  Lawns,  Hedges  and  Screens.  cession   of    flowers    from    Early   Spring    to 

Evergreen    Shrubs    for    Hedges,    Specimens  Winter. 

on  Lawns,  etc.,  etc.  Roses:    Climbing,    Bush   and    Tree.     Select 

Climbing  Plants  (Flowering  and  Foliage)  for  and  Choice  Sorts. 


NATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  TORONTO 

Inspect  our  exhibits  in  special  tent.  Interview  our 
representatives  who  will  be  pleased  to  give  in- 
formation, quote  prices  and  receive  your  orders. 


Landscape  Department 

Advice  given  upon  laying-out  and  planting.     Estimates  and  specifications  submitted. 


Catalogue  descriptive  and  Illustrated   malted  free. 
Call  and  Inspect  stock. 


E.  D.  SMITH, 

H.    G.    &   B.    R.  Cars   from  WINONA        ONT 

Hamilton  stop  at  entrance.  VVli^Vll/*,     Will. 
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Nut -Brown  October 

With  Her  Flaming  Maples  and  Her  Hazy  Landscapes 

Charms  as  None  Other 


Her  Glory  is  Reflected  in  October's  Entertaining  Issue  of 

Farmer's   Magazine 

A     MAGAZINE     THAT    DIGNIFIES 


Among    the    Bright    Illustrated    Articles  will    be   found    the 

following: 

The  Dry  Farming  Gospel. 

Mixed  Farming  With  Jerseys. 

Vocational  Teaching  in  Rural  Schools. 

Problems  of  the  Borden  Ministry. 

When  Apple  Trees  Come  of  Age. 

Onions  from  Texas. 

Apple  Opportunities  in  P.E.I. 

Poultry  Possibilities  of  Vancouver. 

Short  Stories 

uiih  a  number  of  Social  Topics  and  Agricultural  Stories  and 

Bright  Spots. 
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SPMYINd 


Here  are  some  good  reasons  for  fall  spraying: 

1.  During    the    fall    months    the   scale   is   in    its   least   resistant   condition    and    therefore    more 
successfully  attacked. 

2.  The  scale  gets  in   its  most  destructive  work  in   the  winter. 

3.  By  allowing  the  trees  to  go  until  the  spring  without  spraying  the  crop   is  endangered. 

4.  Many  trees,  apparently  healthy  in  the  fall,  will  be  dead  before  spraying  time  in  the  spring. 

5.  The  autumn   is   freer  from   the  high   winds  of  March   and   April,   allowing  the  spraying   to 
be   done   thoroughly   from   all   sides   in   one   operation. 

G.     The    ground    is    dry    and    firm,    admitting   the    wagons    and    spray    pumps    in    the    orchard, 

which  is  very  often   impossible  after  the  spring  thaw. 
7.     Last,  but  not  least,   there  is   more  time  in   the  fall  than   in   the  spring  rush. 

The  illustration  above  shows  a  Fairbanks-Morse  Portable  Spraying  Outfit,  complete  with  wide  tire  truck, 
tank,  housing  and  steel  tower.  The  tank  is  of  the  half-round  type,  and  is  made  of  two-inch  white  pine.  Capacity,' 
251)  gallons.  The  galvanized  steel  tower  is  well  braced  and  substantially  built,  and  is  made  to  fold  for  con- 
venience  in    transportation. 

Complete  description  of  this  and  smaller  outfits  given  in  our  catalogue  No.  S.F.  2526.  This  catalogue  also 
gives  furmulas  for  spraying  mixtures,  tells  what  to  spray  and  when  to  do  it.  This  information  will  prove  invaluable 
to  you  as  a  guide.  We  will  mail  you  this  catalogue  on  request.  Write  to-day  and  ask  for  free  catalogue 
No.    S.F.    2526. 
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444  St.  JAMES  STREET 

Branch   Offices   in   all   principal    cities,   but   address   all 


MONTREAL 

inquiries    to    Montreal. 
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Lends  Dignity  to  the  Farm  Reading 


A  CREED. 

"Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

When  the  race  of  men  go  by ; 
They  are  good,  they  are  bad,  they  are  weak,  they 
are  strong, 

Wise,  foolish — so  am  I. 
Then  why  should  I  sit  in  the  scorner's  seat, 

Or  hurl  the  cynic's  ban? 
Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

And  be  the  friend  of  man." 


THE   MACLEAN   PUBLISHING   COMPANY,   LIMITED 
Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 


VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 
Montmorencies  in  the  Gibson  Orchards  at  Newcastle,  Ontario 


MONTMORENCTES    AND    WINDSORS 
Sorting  and  Packing  Cherries  at  Hillcrest  Orchards,  KentviUe,  N.S. 
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A     REVIEW     OF     RURAL     LIFE 


REVISE   THE    BANK    ACT 

THE  coming  session  of  the  Federal  Par- 
liament lias  a  great  deal  more  to  deal 
with  than  the  Navy  Question  or  the 
Redistribution  Bill.  These  are  more  or 
less  in  the  nature  of  abstract  questions 
that  effect  only  the  political  side  of  the 
State.  There  are  other  questions  that 
touch  upon  the  vital  existence  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce  and  these  ques- 
tions must  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
the  discussions  and  acts  of  the  next  ses- 
sion. 

Chief  among  these  is  a  revision  of 
the  Bank  Act.  There  has  been  consider- 
able demand  from  farmers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  for  a  more  flexible 
system  of  bank  loans.  The  farmer  wants 
money  on  longer  terms  and  at  a  cheaper 
rate  of  interest.  He  wants  to  get  the 
money  as  cheap  and  as  readily  as  the 
business  man  is  able  to  do  in  the  cities. 
This  question  is  being  discussed  at  al- 
most every  farm  gathering,  and  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  relief  from  our 
Canadian  banks  under  the  present  Bank 
Act  is  apparently  useless.  If  the  Bank 
Act  could  be  so  revised  as  to  give  the 
banks  authority  to  loan  on  mortgage  se- 
curity then  the  farmers  might  easily  se- 
cure long  term  loans  at  a  fairly  low  rate 
of  interest,  providing  the  banks  had 
money  enough  to  go  round.  But  in 
the  age  of  such  commercial  activity  as 
this,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the 
banks  would  loan  on  farm  land  secur- 
ity at  5  per  cent,  when  they  could  get 
an  industrial  loan  at  6  per  cent. 


Nevertheless,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  Canada  that  is  earning  only 
3  per  cent.  Small  depositors  and  per- 
sons who  are  not  skilled  in  the  invest- 
ment of  money,  place  their  earnings  in 
the  local  banks  or  in  postal  savings 
banks,  and  draw  out  yearly  the  low  rate 
of  interest  due  them.  These  would  be 
glad  to  invest  their  earnings  in  bonds 
that  had  the  element  of  security  that 
comes  from  a  Government  guarantee. 
If  these  bonds  were  issued  in  low  de- 
nominations, an  enormous  amount  of 
money  could  readily  be  subscribed  by 
Canadians  themselves,  and  this  could 
be  used  by  the  farmers  on  a  long  term, 
low  rate  contract. 

In  the  revision  of  the  Bank  Act,  every 
farmer  should  notify  his  member  that 
they  expect  him  to  either  suggest  some- 
thing along  these  lines  or  actively  sup- 
port the  very  best  measure  that  can  be 
introduced.  The  Act  must  be  revised 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  and  55 
per  cent,  of  the  people  are  farmers. 


PRODUCTION    LAGS 

THE  City  of  Port  Arthur  last  year  im- 
ported $600,000  worth  of  farm  produce. 
If  the  figures  could  be  had  from  other 
cities  in  Canada  it  would  be  found  that 
the  amount  of  foreign  produce  consum- 
ed in  these  centres  is  startling.  When 
we  consider  that  most  of  the  Cana- 
dian cities  are  situated  in  the  midst  of 
fertile  agricultural  lands,  and  especially 
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that  near  the  Twin  cities  is  to  be  found 
a  fertile  clay  belt  with  its  millions  of 
acres  of  unoccupied  land,  it  looks  as  if 
some  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the 
economic  conditions  which  tend  to 
bring  about  such  a  condition  of  affairs 
in  Canada.  A  few  years  ago  the 
stories  of  such  possibilities  in  farm- 
ing would  have  taken  our  young  men 
by  storm  and  they  would  rapidly  have 
settled  up  these  new  lands  and  have 
handled  the  products  for  which  such 
fancy  prices  are  now  given. 

But  alas!  Those  days  were  days  of 
poor  prices  and  glutted  markets.  Now 
the  industrial  world  is  attracting  these 
young  men  to  the  cities.  It  is  the  old 
cry  from  Macedonia,  the  opportunities 
are  there,  the  prices  are  there,  and  the 
mere  fact  of  the  call  is  evidence  of  the 
changed  condition  of  things. 

New  York  is  said  to  be  within  forty- 
eight  hours  of  starvation  at  all  times. 
People  in  the  city  are  dependent  upon 
agriculture  and  the  transportation 
companies  for  their  very  existence.  The 
farmer  can  go  into  his  fields  and  pad- 
docks and  get  his  living.  This  alarm- 
ing contrast  can  hardly  be  realized.  So 
long  as  nothing  happens  to  mar  its 
peace,  city  life  will  continue  to  attract, 
but  with  the  filling  up  of  the  unoccupied 
areas  the  future  holds  many  problems 
in  store. 


HIS  MAJESTY  THE  HORSE 

HIS  equine  majesty  survives  the  out- 
put of  automobiles  and  motor  trucks. 
Despite  the  oft-repeated  predictions 
from  various  sources  of  his  entire  extinc- 
tion, the  demand  in  September,  1912, 
is  likely  to  be  greater  than  has  been 
recorded  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
railway  construction  companies,  the 
cartage  companies  and  the  farmers,  are 
unable  to  get  their  supply  of  drafters. 
Prices  are  mounting  up  higher  than 
ever.  Even  the  so-called  general  pur- 
pose horse,  which  a  few  years  ago,  could 
be  hardly  given  away,  is  now  bringing 
higher  prices  than  was  ever  dreamed  of 
even  for  the  pure-breds  of  that  time. 

Our  exhibitions  from  ocean  to  ocean 
have  shown  a  large  number  of  breeders 
interested  in  the  production  of  high 
class  Clydesdales,  Percherons,  Shires, 
Hackneys,  Thoroughbreds  and  French 
Canadians  Each  type  of  horse  is  about 
as  perfect  as  modern  science  can  make 
it.  Yet  with  all  our  improvements  and 
our  many  breeding  farms  we  are  unable 
to  turn  out  the  supply  fast  enough. 

One  reason  for  the  scarcity  must  be 
given,  and  that  largely  accounts  for  the 
high  prices  everywhere.  Shortage  of 
help  on  the  farm  has  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  breeding  in  many  parts.  To 
keep  several  horses  during  the  winter 
means  considerably  more  work  for  the 


COMPETITIVE  EXPANSION. 

Going   "on   the  bust"   is   very    uncomfortable,  but  neither  will  stop  so  long  as  the  other  goes. 

— Saturday   Westminster. 
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already  burdened  farmer.  So  he  re- 
duces his  stock  to  what  he  considers  the 
living  limit.  He  is  aided  in  this  move- 
ment by  the  tempting  prices  offered  for 
his  mares,  and  so  the  horse  breeding 
business  suffers. 

There  is  one  class  of  horses  that  seems 
to  be  coming  into  active  demand.  This 
is  the  saddle  horse.  While  many  people 
have  sold  their  drivers  to  purchase  an 
automobile,  they  are  still  retaining  a 
saddle  horse  or  two,  for  their  personal 
pleasure  and  exercise.  It  is  said  that 
m  some  cities  in  the  American  States 
this  demand  is  a  growing  one. 

It  now  begins  to  look  as  if  the  auto- 
mobile were  going  to  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction of  horses.  At  any  rate,  that 
farmer  is  well  advised  who  holds  his 
present  good  breeding  stock  or  invests 
some  of  his  money  in  breeding  stock 
that  is  on  the  market  to-day.  The 
purchase  of  a  Clydesdale  filly,  at  even 
a  handsome  price  has  marked  the  be- 

f inning  of  many  a  man's  prosperity. 
>on't  go  out  of  horses. 


SILOS  GO  IN  FLOCKS 

THERE  is  perhaps  no  occupation  in 
which  the  value  of  example  reaps 
quicker  rewards  and  does  more  good 
misionary  work  than  do  improved 
farming  methods  on  the  individual 
farm  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  Hon.  James  Duff,  Minister  of 
Agriculture  for  Ontario,  in  addressing 
a  farmer's  gathering  in  Niagara  Penin- 
sula, said  that  if  one  farmer  in  each 
community  would  thoroughly  drain 
one  field,  that  within  five  years  every 
farmer  in  that  county  would  have  fol- 
lowed his  example. 

While  this  may  be  a  rather  sweeping- 
assertion,  it  has  a  great  element  of 
truth  in  it.  The  farmers  are  quick  to 
respond  to  improvements.  Let  one  man 
make  a  start  in  any  line  of  improve- 
ment and  soon  the  whole  country  side 
is  introducing  similar  ones.  One  new 
barn  begets  another.  Red  paint  is  con- 
tagious.   Silos  go  in  flocks. 

Owing  to  the  wet  weather  this  past 


DR.    ORE, 

Secretary    of    the    Canadian    National    Exhibi- 
tion, who  begins  work  on   the  next  fair 
just  as  soon  as  the  gates  close. 


summer,  hundreds  of  acres  of  Ontario 
land  have  been  sown  to  buckwheat  that 
should  have  been  producing  more  pay- 
ing crops.  Fields  that  last  year  were 
dry  are  this  year  very  wet  and  the 
farmer  who  argued  last  year  that  so 
much  of  this  drainage  talk  was  non- 
sense, has  reversed  his  opinion.  A 
touch  of  nature  makes  us  wonderfully 
sympathetic  at  times. 

On  one  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Duff's  farm  in  Simcoe 
County,  the  value  of  under-drainage 
has  been  strikingly  illustrated.  A  thor- 
ough system  of  3  in.  tile  drains,  every 
100  yards  apart,  changed  a  heavy  clay 
cedar  swamp-land  into  a  magnificent 
crop  of  potatoes  worth  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars and  has  made  this  hundred-acre 
farm  worth  $10,000. 

Tile  draining  in  the  older  provinces 
is  a  crying'  need  just  as  dry  farming 
methods  should  be  studiously  inquired 
into  in  the  dryer  sections  of  Canada. 
Now  is  the  time  to  do  it. 
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DAIRY   MINING 

THAT  the  Holstein  cow  is  deteriorating 
or  rather  is  declining  in  physical  vigor, 
is  the  assertion  of  a  well-known  buyer 
from  South  Africa  who  recently  visited 
Canada  on  a  purchasing  mission.  This 
gentleman  had  previously  taken  a  con- 
signment of  cattle  from  Canada.  His 
remarks  in  the  present  case,  therefore, 
must  give  serious  thought  to  those  per- 
sons who  are  engaged  in  the  breeding 
and  handling  of  this  popular  and  estim- 
able cow. 

From  a  position  of  obscurity  and 
often  disdain,  the  Holstein  Friesian 
cow  has  risen  to  immense  popularity  in 
nearly  all  the  farming  districts  of  Can- 
ada. Chief  in  the  list  of  reasons  for 
this  must  be  given  the  excellent  publi- 
city and  advertising  that  has  been  done 
by  their  breeders'  association.  By 
means  of  public  and  private,  milk  and 
butter  tests,  by  tempting  prize  lists  at 
all  the  leading  shows,  by  handsome  re- 
sults under  special  treatment  at  the 
agricultural  colleges,  and  by  the  enter- 
prise of  private  farmers  who  have  ex- 
ploited the  cow  "with  a  performance 
pedigree"  the  breed  has  gained  much 
prominent  attention  in  the  last  few 
years. 

This  craze  for  large  milk  yields  un- 
der methodic  scientific  feeding  with 
the  minimum  of  waste  energy  must,  of 
necessity  lead  to  indiscretions  in  some 
cases.  Cows  have  been  made  to  pro- 
duce from  20,000  to  25,000  pounds  of 
milk  in  a  year,  testing  nearly  31/2  to  4 
per  cent,  butter  fat.  This  represents 
about  20  times  the  cow's  own  weight 
and  is  truly  a  most  remarkable  show 
ing  for  any  animal.  The  temptation 
to  sacrifice  health  and  "tone"  in  the 
animal-machine,  is  very  great. 

Tt  is  but  natural  to  expect,  therefore, 
that  in  this  race  for  efficiency,  many 
men  and  breeders  have  overlooked  the 
physical  nature  of  the  cow.  Constant 
milk  production  under  forced  condi- 
tions must  have  a  deteriorating  effect 
especially  when  this  demand  upon  the 
cow  is  continuous.  Animal  life  cannot 
stand  it  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
good  piece  of  advice  on  the  part  of  the 


critics  who  are  calling  attention  to  the 
danger  involved.  The  Holstein  is  a 
dairy  cow  first  and  last,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why,  by  careful  and  sensible 
rearing  they  cannot  be  healthy 
and  good  moderate  producers  even  if 
they  do  not  soar  to  abnormal  heights. 
What  Holstein  breeders  should  mosl 
demand  is,  a  good  average  cow  with  a 
strong  constitution. 

The  practice  that  many  professional 
dairymen  engage  in,  that  of  selling  the 
cows  when  dry,  and  buying  fresh  ones, 
is  the  cause  of  much  waste.  The  farm- 
er should  rear  his  heifer  calves  an- 1 
should  pay  some  attention  to  their 
vigor  years  before  they  are  born.  There 
are  many  forms  of  mining  besides  in. 
wheat.  The  excessive  producer  fiend 
in  dairvine  is  another. 


CO-OPERATION,  MONEY,  AND 
MEN 

Very  few  men  really  understand 
what  Co-operation  means.  The  spirit 
of  joint-stock  concerns  has  dominated 


Mr.  Timid  (hearing  a  voice  at  two  a.m.) :  I 
th-think,  dear,  that  there  is  a  m-mau  hi 
the    house. 

Wife    (scornfully)  :   Not   in    this   room. 


A  REVIEW  OF  RURAL  LIFE. 
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Canadian  life  to  such  an  extent  that 
money  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
an  equivalent  to  personal  power.  The 
division  of  profits  in  any  joint  stock 
business  takes  place  according  to  the 
sbare  capital  held  by  each  individual. 
In  other  words,  the  man  who  has  in- 
vested $200  claims  that  he  should  get 
twice  the  profits  of  the  man  investing 
$100.  And  tbe  ordinary  man  on  the 
street  will  tell  you  that  this  is  perfectly 
right.  He  will  even  hold  up  his  hands 
in  surprise  at  the  suggestion  that  any 
other  way  should  prevail. 

Let  us  look  at  it  now  a  little  further. 
Money  is  the  medium  of  exchange.  It 
represents  property.  Property  is  a  man's 
private  possessions  which  the  law  of  the 
country  declares  is  for  his  own  person- 
al use.  Now,  he  can  do  with  this  prop- 
erty, or,  its  money  equivalent,  what- 
ever he  sees  fit.  The  chief  end  of  money 
is  to  purchase  other  things  that  we  have 
not.  Money  in  itself  cannot  breed,  it 
cannot  even  produce  without  the  hu- 
man agency.  It  is  a  dead  thing.  But 
when  we  invest  it  in  a  company  we  ex- 
pect it  to  become  alive.  We  expect  it  to 
work  for  us  night  and  day  and  to  heap 
up  to  our  account,  immense  dividends 
by  way  of  interest,  common  stock  or 
promotion  gifts. 

It  is  said  that  the  ideas  of  true  co- 
operation are  that  a  "man's  a  man  for 
a'  that,"  that  Jack  is  as  much  a  man 
as  Bill,  and  that  when  the  Jacks  and 
the  Bills  enter  a  partnership  they  do  so 
on  an  equal  basis.  If  Jack  puts  $100 
into  the  business,  Jack  should  get  pay 
for  the  hire  of  that  $100.  If  Bill  puts 
in  $500  he  lends  that  $500  to  the  com- 
pany and  should  get  paid  for  its  use 
just  the  same  as  Henry  who  turns  in 
his  teams  of  horses  and  receives  pay 
for  them.  Each  is  a  servant  of  the 
company  and  should  be  paid  for  the 
service.  But  the  company  is  a  collec- 
tion of  men,  each  having  an  equal  voice 
in  the  control  of  the  company's  busi- 
ness. Now,  where  associations  are 
formed  for  the  purpose     of    investing 
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money  and  of  getting  returns  on  that 
money  this  system  of  joint-stock  con- 
trol seems  the  only  way  out  of  it.  Where 
we  are  engaged  in  production  and  dis- 
tribution for  the  general  advantage  of 
people  and  along  humanitarian  lines  as 
everyone  admits  should  be  more  the 
case  than  it  is,  then  the  truly  co-oper- 
ative principle  must  prevail. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  co- 
operation has  never  gained  any  great 
headway  in  Canada  and  why  the  Eng- 
lish co-operative  societies  will  not  affili- 
ate with  our  so-called  co-operative  so- 
cieties. The  whole  question  is  more  in- 
tricate than  appears  on  the  surface  and 
is  one  reason  why  it  has  not  received 
the  serious  attention  of  our  legislators 
at  Ottawa.  Nevertheless,  something 
ought  to  be  done  at  the  coming  session 
of  Parliament  by  way  of  giving  us  an 
Act  in  which  the  formation  of  central 
co-operative  societies  might  be  possible. 
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THE  DRY  FARMING   CONGRESS 

The  International  Dry  Farming 
Congress  which  meets  at  Lethbridge  in 
October  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  big- 
gesl  things  of  its  kind  that  Canada  has 
ever  seen.  Men  interested  in  agricul- 
ture will  he  present-  from  all  over  the 
North  American  continent  in  large 
numbers,  while  delegates  from  foreign 
countries  are  already  named  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

The  fact  that  the  aims  of  this  con- 
gress look  to  the  production  of  greater 
things  from  the  soil  upon  which  Na- 
ture does  not  shower  her  balanced  ra- 
tions, makes  it  of  interest  to  every  farm- 
er whether  he  be  in  the  rainy  valleys  of 
British  Columbia  or  in  the  arid  farms 
of  South  Alberta.  The  old  principles 
of  cultivation,  and  of  soiling  crops  will 
be  well  taught  afresh,  while  the  exhibi- 
tion that  accompanies  the  meeting  will 
be  a  huge  advertisement  for  all  the  fer- 
tile sections  of  Canada. 

All  readers  of  Farmer's  Magazine 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  take 
this  trip  during  the  third  week  of  Oct- 
ober. Our  October  issue  will  have  an 
exceedingly  interesting  article  by  the 
President  of  the  Congress. 


VOCATIONAL  TEACHING 

"While  all  other  lines  of  our  industries 
have  received  a  great  impetus  from  intel- 
ligent thought,  agriculture  seems  to  have 
been  largely  passed  by.  Too  widely  the 
idea  prevails  that  all  a  man  has  to  do  is 
to  scratch  the  ground,  sow  some  seed  into 
it,  plow  once  in  a  while,  and  trust  the 
Lord  to  do  the  rest." 

Governor  Harmon,  of  Ohio,  in  the 
above  remark  states  one  of  the  big  reas 
ons  why  agricultural  returns  in  Amer- 
ica are  not  as  large  as  they  should  be 
and  why  succeeding  crops  are  produc- 
ing less  and  less. 

The  most  productive  thing  in  farm- 
ing, as  well  as  in  any  business,  is  prac- 
tical intelligence,  properly  applied,  and 
while  our  agricultural  schools  in  Canada 
are  doing  much  along  this  line  the 
movement  of  carrying  knowledge  to  the 


farmer  is  not  advanced  as  far  as  it 
should  be. 

The  figures  from  the  official  reports 
of  England,  Germany,  France,  Hol- 
land and  Denmark  show7  that  the  aver- 
age yields  per  acre  are  from  two  to  three 
times  as  high  as  the  average  yields  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  little  country  of  France  is  one 
of  the  greatest  examples  of  agricultural 
intelligence  and  thrift.  When  she  un- 
dertook to  pay  off  that  enormous  war 
indemnity  to  Germany  which  every- 
body thought  would  break  her,  it  was 
only  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  before 
the  whole  of  it  was  paid,  and  to-day  the 
French  people  are  financing  wrorld 
movements.  There  must  be  a  reason  for 
this  extraordinary  thrift. 

There  are  45,000  agricultural  schools 
in  France,  every  one  of  them  with  a 
school  garden  where  they  not  only  teach 
boys  out  of  books,  but  send  them  out 
into  the  fields  to  work  with  Nature. 
These  boys  are  equipped  with  a  working 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  from 
their  close  association    with    its  prob- 
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ANTICIPATED. 

Romeo:  I  know  it's  sudden,  but  I  love  you. 
Your  father  will  never  give  bis  consent,  so 
we  must  elope.  Can  you  get  your  luggage 
packed   in   time  to   start   to-morrow   night? 

Juliet :  It  is  packed  now. 
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lems,  they  acquire  many  other  of  the 
homely  virtues  which  foster  thrift. 

When  the  City  of  Paris  issued  a  total 
of  $41,000,000  in  bonds  for  the  exten- 
sion of  her  municipal  gas  system,  this 
amount  was  over-subscribed  by  the 
French  people  themselves  eighty  times 
over.  This  means  that  the  French 
people  could  put  up  $3,280,000,000  and 
that  they  actually  did  put  up  in  cash 
$115,000,000  .  as  a  deposit  of  $2  per 
bond  on  the  issue. 

The  educationists  in  Canada  must 
take  into  serious  consideration  more  vo- 
cational training  in  our  public  schools. 
Already  Guelph  College  has  set  a  good 
example  in  the  work  that  can  be  done 
among  the  teachers  of  our  rural  schools. 
The  Ontario  Government  is  to  be  cred- 
ited with  the  start  in  the  work  and  also 
with  having  secured  the  services  of  Prof. 
McCready,  whose  inborn  love  of  Nature 
combined  with  his  instruction  methods, 
carries  not  only  enthusiasm,  but  con- 
viction of  the  nobility  of  the  work  in 
which  he  is  engaged. 

There  are  many  old  men  on  the  farms 
and  in  the  cities  of  Canada  who  would 
have  given  a  half  of  their  lives  for 
the  knowledge  that  is  possible  to  the 
young  boys  and  girls  to-day,  and  that 
would  be  possible  under  a  more  per- 
fect system  of  vocational  teaching. 
These  men  are  floundering  along  on  the 
farm  trying  to  raise  14  bushels  of  wheat 
where  40  ought  to  grow,  or  otherwise 
fighting  a  losing  battle  with  a  little  un- 
derstood Nature.  The  State  owes  it  to 
its  citizens  while  they  are  in  the  educa- 
tional business,  to  educate  a.  man's 
hands  better.  Filling  his  head  with 
abstract  theories  that  have  to  be  largely 
forgotten  is  a  mediaeval  heirloom  that 
should  have  perished  long  ago. 

— ®— 

THE  VOTER  ON  THE  FARM 

The  farmer,  as  a  free  man,  must  re- 
gard his  Vote  as  a  part  of  himself.  He 
cannot  surrender  his  freedom  and 
judgment  to  the  will  of  another  with- 
out doing  violence  to  himself  and  to  his 
country.  The  light  way  in  which  some 
look  upon  this  privilege  is  evidence  of 
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a  sadly  lop-sided  character  and  a  weak- 
ness that  unfits  the  man  for  the  rights 
of  citizenship. 

In  fact,  the  laws  of  our  country 
should  be  so  framed  as  to  exclude  from 
its  citizenship,  that  man  who  sells  his 
vote,  for  either  money  or  preferment. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  pernicious  forms  of 
corruption.  It  degrades  our  national 
life  and  enables  all  the  notorious  evils 
of  Ross  rule  and  jingoism  to  flourish 
luxuriantly. 

The  farmer,  with  his  broad  outlook 
should  be  the  last  man  to  yield  to  the 
insidious  temptation.  He  delights  in 
his  independence.  The  most  neglectful 
will  argue  his  advantages  over  the  city- 
man,  should  anyone  assail  his  motives. 
Yet  in  the  heat  of  a  campaign,  when 
pressure  is  at  its  height,  he  often  suffers 
the  party  to  dictate  to  him  just  how  he 
should  vote.  The  man  with  strong  con- 
victions is  rarely  approached.  The  man 
who  feels  that  he  should  change  his 
vote  this  time,  is  met  by  all  the  influ- 
ences of  the  party  politician  and  in  the 
end  is  so  confused  that  he  stays  the  old 
way  or  remains  at  home. 

Many  another  plays  with  the  pere- 
grinating boodler  and  seeks  to  make 
commerce  out  of  his  privileges.     It  is 
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such  that  form  the  corruptible  element 
in  our  country.  It  is  these  that  enable 
the  rich  man  with  his  ideas  of  political 
preferment  to  count  upon  a  certain  vin- 
dication of  his  actions.  He  makes  his 
money  talk  and  too  often  it  does  talk 
despite  the  hedges  around  the  voter  by 
the  law. 

At  every  election,  provincial  or  feder- 
al, the  professional  politician  may  be 
expected  to  appear  either  openly  or 
controlling  the  wires  in  camera.  Such 
wily  work  would  be  impossible  if  we 
had  a  non-corruptible  vote.  Although 
the  farm  vote  shows  perhaps  a  smaller 
percentage  of  such  an  element,  it  is  de- 
plorable that  agricultural  vagabonds  of 
this  description  should  be  known  at  all. 


FRUIT  PRICES  TO  BE  GOOD 

THE  outlook  for  fruit  prices  in  Can- 
ada this  fall  is  fairly  good.  The  local 
demand  has  been  sufficiently  good  al- 
ready to  take  more  than  the  local  grow- 
ers could  supply.  The  latest  reports 
show  that  the  apple  situation  in  all  the 
provinces  will  average  about  65  per 
cent,  of  the  full  crop,  while  the  Europ- 
ean outlook  is  much  poorer  than  that  of 
last  year.  In  the  United  States,  Michi- 
gan and  Pennsylvania,  our  greatest 
competitors  in  the  East,  have  a  fairly 
good  crop.  The  Pacific  States  are  not 
quite  up  to  the  mark. 

This  means  that  any  excess  of  apples 
that  may  be  in  the  States,  can  readily 
be  absorbed  by  the  Old  Country  markets 
or  by  Germany  and  Austria,  which  are 
reported  short.  Canadian  apple  grow- 
ers ought  to  receive  a  fairly  good  remun- 
eration for  their  output  this  season.  The 
Norfolk  Co-operative  Society  has  al- 
ready sold  their  entire  output  for  $2.75 
a  barrel. 

The  one  disadvantage  that  the  wet 
year  has  occasioned  the  growers  is  the 
favorable  conditions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  fungus  diseases.  Much  apple 
scab  is  reported  and  especially  where  no 
spraying  is  done,  the  output  of  some 
varieties  will  be  mostly  culls. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  future  to 


discount  the  splendid  opportunities  that 
lie  open  to  the  man  who  can  raise  No. 
1  Spies,  Mcintosh  Reds,  Baldwins  or 
Duchess  apples,  and  can  put  them  up 
in  a  condition  that  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  consumer.  Apples  will  always 
be  a  staple  Canadian  product.  The 
Canadian  palate  has  acquired  the  taste. 
That  fact  spells  the  orchardists'  oppor- 
tunity. 


FAILURES  NOT  ADVERTISED 

'•'Rosy  indeed,  is  it  to  hear  of  some  fel- 
low who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  get 
a  good  crop  and  is  now  looked  up  to  as  a 
wheat  king.  But  what  of  the  small  fellow 
with  a  quarter  or  half  section  of  prairie 
land — some  of  it  so  poor  a  man  couldn't 
raise  his  voice  on  it  let  alone  a  crop — put 
yourself  in  his  place  and  then  you  will  be- 
gin to  see  where  mixed  farming  pays." 

The  stories  of  wheat  successes  of  the 
Western  prairies  are  nearly  all  told  on 
the  housetop.  To  be  ranked  in  their 
class  and  to  as  easily  bring  one's  self  in- 
to affluence  while  enjoying  the  good 
things  of  a  farmstead  has  induced  many 
a  farmer  of  older  Canada  to  take  his 
chance  on  a  wheat  section  in  Western 
Canada.  In  a  great  many  instances  he 
has  succeeded,  and  has  made  money  so 
fast  that  he  has  been  the  envy  and  ad- 
miration of  his  old  neighbors  in  the 
home  provinces. 

But  what  about  the  man  who  does 
not  succeed?  He  is  seldom  heard  of. 
His  failure  is  not  heard  of  outside  his 
own  neighborhood.  The  above  quota- 
tion from  a  Kinistino  exchange  sug- 
gests that  there  are  a  good  many  of 
(his  class  in  the  western  provinces. 

In  the  same  article  referred  to  it  is 
recorded  that  a  drover  has  been  paying 
out  to  the  farmers  in  that  district  an 
average  of  $5,000  a  month  for  live 
stock.  This  points  out  the  moral  of 
mixed  farming  and  accounts  for  the 
prosperity  that  exists  among  the  farm- 
ers in  that  section.  That  they  did  not 
put  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket  and 
then  have  the  basket  blown  away  or 
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hailed  out,  is  largely  the  reason  why 
their  favorable  comparisons  with  other 
places,  exist. 

There  are  very  few  places  in  the 
world  where  exclusive  grain  production 
has  proved  a  bonanza  to  everyone  en- 
gaged in  it.  There  are  very  few  abso- 
lute failures  in  the  good  general  farm- 
ing districts  because  the  farmer  whose 
grain  crop  fails  has  another  direction 
to  which  he  can  turn  with  profit. 

It  is  the  habit  of  some  argumentative 
men  to  decry  mixed  farming  in  the 
wheat  belt,  as  being  the  invention  of 
sinister-minded  transportation  men  and 
politicians.  Such  arguments  may  at- 
tract a  little  attention,  but  they  have  no 
solid  ground  on  which  to  exist.  The 
farmer  who  has  his  best  interest  at 
heart  as  well  as  the  most  humanitarian 
regard  for  the  race  will  spread  out  his 
energies  in  several  directions  on  the 
farm.  To  him,  livestock  will  be  one  of 
his  chief  delights. 

If  it  is  money  you  are  after,  and  if 
accumulation  of  it  will  satisfy,  then  the 
farming  profession  is  not  your  calling. 
You  should  be  a  money  lender  or  a 
promoter. 

— @ — 

THE  JOY  OF  GOOD  HEALTH 

THE  new  Government  Building  at  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition  is  a  cre- 
dit to  the  Dominion  Government  and 
to  the  great  fair.  In  it  there  are  ar- 
ranged most  original  and  attractive  dis- 
plays from  the  several  provinces  and 
from  other  British  possessions.  On- 
tario, of  course,  occupies  the  premier 
place,  and  a  pyramid  of  grain  and  other 
farm  productions,  illustrates  in  a  strik- 
ing manner  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment for  better  farm  crops,  instituted 
in  the  standing  field  crop  competitions. 

Saskatchewan  is  well  advertised  by 
its  Niagara  of  Saskatchewan,  wherein 
a  continual  flow  of  wheat  over  a  preci- 
pice advertises  this  province  in  a  most 
effective  way. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in 
these  displays,  however,  is  that  put  up 
by  the  Ontario  Health  Board.  The 
amount  of  labor  that  is  expended  and 
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a  live  stuck  stalwart  of  Western   Canada. 

the  care  that  is  exercised  in  providing 
knowledge  for  consumptives,  as  well  as 
for  giving  right  living  metbods  to  the 
boys  and  girls,  must  tell  for  great  good 
on  the  health  of  our  people.  The  cre- 
ation of  a  Provincial  Health  Depart- 
ment has  been  too  long  delayed.  There 
is  no  movement  that  ought  to  be  en- 
<  (imaged  more,  and  no  education  that 
ought  to  be  more  widely  spread  than 
that  which  teaches  the  people  how  to 
live  best,  in  their  diet,  sleeping  apart- 
ments and  personal  habits. 


RAILWAYS  AND  FARMERS 

The  passing  of  a  railway  through  a 
new  section  of  country  is  generally  hail- 
ed with  considerable  delight  by  the  peo- 
ple most  interested.  Railways  have 
been  the  means  of  opening  up  settle- 
ment and  making  possible  a  prosperous 
settlement.     They  have  developed  the 
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national  resources  and  built  up  huge 
manufacturing  concerns,  so  that  the 
former  wilderness  has  blossomed  into 
a  populous  countryside. 

The  railways  of  Canada  have  received 
very  fair  treatment  from  the  country. 
They  have  received  land  grants,  cash 
subsidies,  tax  exemptions  and  govern- 
ment guarantees.  Many  of  them  have 
practically  been  financed  by  the  peo- 
ple's money.  The  people,  in  return, 
have  generally  been  tolerant  of  en- 
croachments upon  their  rights  and  of 
the  railway's  big  freight  and  passenger 
tariffs. 

There  is  so  much  dissatisfaction  in 
many  places  with  the  way  the  land  pur- 
chases along  the  right  of  way  are  con- 
ducted. The  farms  in  the  older  sec- 
tions are  badly  cut  up  in  many  places. 
Old  homesteads  are  disfigured  for  life. 
Many  fields  are  now  worked  on  the  bias 
and  water  and  stock  facilities  made 
more  difficult.  In  many  cases  the 
farmers  get  reasonable  settlements  for 
the  damages  sustained,  but  in  other 
cases,  they  have  just  grievances. 


They  contend  that  railway  compan- 
ies should  give  settlement  for  land  be- 
fore they  enter  upon  it.  They  also  de- 
mand fair  assessment  for  damages  be- 
sides a  per  acre  valuation  for  the  land 
taken.  Where  fruit  trees  and  shade 
trees  are  destroyed,  there  should  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  rewards  that  are  given. 
The  farmer  is  the  man  whose  injury 
should  receive  first  consideration.  If  it 
is  for  the  general  advantage  of  Canada, 
that  a  railway  should  go  through  an 
orchard  or  a  barn,  it  is  only  common 
law  rights  that  a  farmer  should  be  amp- 
ly paid  for  the  property  and  for  the 
damages  sustained  to  his  holding  and 
opportunities.  Every  farmer's  case 
should  receive  first  consideration. 

That  corporation  which  can  frighten 
property  holders  into  signing  an  option 
obtained  under  the  irresponsible  state- 
ments of  a  land  agent,  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  press  those  options.  The  bur- 
den of  proof  should  be  on  the  railway 
as  well  as  the  burden  of  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  rights  of  property. 


THE     CRICKET 


I  know  a  little  fellow 

With  a  coat  of  finest  brown, 
He  skips  and  jumps  from  dawn  of  day 

Until  the  sun  goes  down : — 
His  merry  voice  is  ringing 

You  can  hear  it  as  you  pass, 
It's  the  little  cricket  singing 

In  the  green  sea  grass!  ' 

If  the  road  of  life  be  thorny 
And  the  roses  fade  and  die, 
There  are  fairer  flowers  blooming 

In  the  land  of  Bye-and-Bye. 
Hope  and  courage  for  to-morrow, 

Tune  your  heart  strings  as  you  pass, 
To  the  singing  of  the  cricket 

In  the  green  sea  grass! 

E.  W.  P.,  Surburban  Life. 


TWO    THOUSAND   FROM    TEN  ACRES 

OF  APPLES 

By  W.  F.  Brett 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  fruit  articles  that  are  appearing  in  the 
Farmer 's  Magazine,  on  fruit  raising  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  have 
a  magnificent  country.  In  every  province  there  are  especial  opportunities 
for  the  wide-awake  young  man.  And  in  no  sphere  is  there  a  more  encour- 
aging outlook  than  in  that  of  raising  fruit.  British  Columbia  is  well  adapted 
for  the  production  of  apples.  This  article  tells  one  man 's  experience.  It 
looks  good.  But  the  moist  climate  favors  the  growth  of  fungus  diseases 
on  the  trees,  and  the  greatest  enemy  seems  to  be  fire-blight  and  black 
canker.  Yet,  for  all  this  the  returns  are  so  alluring  that  the  knowledge 
will  be  of  much  service  to  farmers  in  all  parts  of  Canada.  Articles  on  fruit 
raising  in  other  provinces  in  this  issue  and  in  the  October  and  November 
issues  will  be  of  interest. 


I  DO  not  believe  in  "booming."  The 
word  has  come  to  have  a  sinister  mean- 
ing. Particularly  in  the  settlement  of 
land,  and  in  the  sale  of  farms  is  the 
questionable  practice  indulged  in.  Land 
shows  are  guilty  of  using  much  red 
paint.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  field  for  the  artist  in  placing 
before  the  people  the  real  merits  of  the 
soil.  It  has  been  said  that  no  fiction  is 
so  clever  as  to  outdo  the  facts  of  reality. 
The  truth  about  the  productions  of  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  country  will  furnish 
much  interesting  reading.  To  the  city 
man  who  is  housed  beside  the  barren 
pavements  and  spends  his  life  as  a  tale 
that  is  only  half  told,  there  can  come  no 
greater  news  than  that  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  life  in  the  open  on  a  fine  little 
fruit  farm  in  the  fruitful  valleys  of  Bri- 
tish Columbia. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  this 
province.  I  know  conditions  fairly 
well.  I  consider  myself  a  practical  man. 
What  I  say  is,  then,  obtained  from  first 
hand  knowledge.     Being  Secretary  of 


the  local  fruitgrowers'  Association,  I  am 
in  a  position  to  know  the  capabilities  of 
the  district. 

The  cost  of  land  here  varies  with  the 
location.  Farms  sell  all  the  way  from 
$50  to  $250  per  acre.  The  settler  can 
obtain  plenty  of  good  land  three  or 
four  miles  back  from  the  town  for  $50 
to  $75  an  acre.  He  can  plant  it  out  to 
trees  and  while  they  are  growing  he  can 
raise  small  fruits  and  vegetables  on  the 
land  and  so  save  himself  much  cash  out- 
lay. 

I  have  a  young  orchard  three  years 
planted.  This  year  the  trees  blossomed 
but  I  picked  all  the  blossoms  off  so  as  to 
give  the  tree  a  chance  to  put  more 
strength  into  its  wood.  One  of  my 
neighbors  picked  a  half  box  of  Wagen- 
ers  off  a  tree  planted  the  year  before, 
but  that  tree  has  done  as  well  since. 

The  following  varieties  were  selected 
for  my  orchard:  Wealthy,  Mcintosh 
Red,  Wagener,  on  ten  acres,  while  next 
year  I  am  setting  out  a  block  of  Jona- 
thans and  Grimes  Golden.     Altogether 
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A   five-year-old   tree   in   British   Columbia   heavily  loaded. 


some  fifty  varieties  are  grown  in  this  dis- 
trict, but  it  is  a  mistake  to  set  out  so 
many.  Confining  oneself  to  three  var- 
ieties that  grow  well  here  would  be 
much  better  economy. 

lTnlil  a  few  years  ago  there  were  no 
orchards  in  this  locality  except  a  few 
apple  trees  around  the  farmhouses.  Old- 
timers  did  not  think  this  was  a  fruit 
country.  Besides  the  land  was  a  splen- 
did spot  for  mixed  farming,  and,  with 
wheat  at  40  to  GO  bushels  to  the  acre, 
potatoes  4  to  10  tons  on  the  bench  land, 
cabbages  yielding  from  5  to  15  tons  on 
either  bench  or  bottom  land,  beets,  car- 
rots or  turnips  8  to  20  tons,  with  hay 
clover  and  alfalfa  in  abundance,  the 
farmers  did  not  look  for  returns  from 
fruit. 

About  six  years  ago  the  plantings 
commenced  in  a  commercial  way  and 
hundreds  of  small  orchards  have  been 
planted  out.  These  are  just  beginning 
to  come  into  bearing.    Last  year  seven 


carloads  were  shipped  out  and  the  pres- 
ent prospects  are  for  far  more  this  sea- 
son. 

My  next  door  neighbor,  several  years 
ago,  not  knowing  anything  about  fruit- 
growing, planted  out  three  Wealthies, 
two  Wageners,  two  Ontarios  and  one 
peach  plum.  Last  year  he  sold  from 
these  trees  30  boxes  of  Wealthy  at  $1.35 
a  box,  nearly  20  boxes  of  Wageners  at 
$1.75  a  box;  16  boxes  of  Ontarios  at 
$1.75,  and  13  boxes  of  plums  at  $2.00 
a  box.  Two  years  previous  he  had  30 
boxes  or  crates  off  the  same  plum  tree. 
Since  then  he  has  planted  each  year, 
but  he  has  made  the  mistake  of  many 
in  having  too  many  varieties. 

One  great  advantage,  we  of  the  north 
end  of  the  valley  have  over  those  in  the 
southern  portion  is,  that  owing  to  our 
sufficient  rainfall  we  do  not  have  to  de- 
pend on  irrigation. 

The  cost  of  planting  and  caring  for  a 
ten  acre  orchard  here  will     run     into 
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something  like  the  following  figures. 
The  trees  are  planted  30  by  30  feet  with 
fillers  one  way.  This  gives  us  a  total  of 
882  trees  on  the  ten  acres. 

Cost  of  trees  at  $20  a  100.  .  $176 
Labor,  _  digging     holes     and 

planting  trees 15 

Cultivating,  8  times,  man 

and  horse .  20 

Second  year: — 

Pruning 5 

Cultivating 20 

Spraying,  while  dormant,  with 
Lime     Sulphur     including 

material 0 

Spraying,  for  Aphis  if  neces- 
sary    6 

Third  year: — 

Pruning 7y2 

Cultivating,  man  and  team.  .  30 

Spraying,  with  Lime  Sulphur  8 

Spraying,  for  Aphis 8 

Fourth  year: — 

Pruning 10 

Cultivating 30 

Spraying,  Lime  Sulphur  ....  15 

Spraying,  Aphis 15 

Fifth  year : — 

Pruning 20 

Cultivating 30 

Spraying,  Lime  Sulpher  ....  20 

Spraying,  Aphis 20 

Spraying,  Lime  Sulphur  for 

scab 20 


Sixth  year: — 

Pruning 25 

Spraying,  Lime  Sulphur  ....         25 

Spraying,  Aphis 20 

Spraying  for  scab 20 

Cultivating 30 

The  cost  of  picking  and  packing,  in- 
cluding wrapping  paper,  is  about  18 
cents  a  box.  The  box  costs  15c  and  the 
haul  to  market  from  2  to  3  cents. 

The  trees  would  begin  bearing  the 
fifth  year  and  average  that  year  about 
one  box  per  tree  for  which  the  grower 
will  get  $1.25.  The  next  year  the  yield 
would  be  two  boxes  per  tree. 

Thus  the  returns  from  the  fifth  year 
will  be  $1,102.00,  and  on  the  sixth  year 
it  will  figure  at  about  $2,205,  a  very 
comfortable  living  from  a  small  ten- 
acre  farm.  This  estimate  of  cost  has 
wholly  neglected  the  returns  from  small 
fruits  and  vegetables  during  the  four 
years  when  the  trees  are  young.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  that  the  man  who  wants 
to  spend  little  need  not  be  much  burd- 
ened in  the  growing  period  of  his  fruit. 
The  yearly  charges  on  this  invest- 
ment will  be  small  indeed.  The  cost  of 
the  land  at  $75  an  acre,  the  expenses  of 
preparation  amount  to  less  than  $1,350. 
His  annual  outlay  for  spraying  mater- 
ial and  machinery  will  be  the  only 
items  of  importance.  He  has  less  than 
$100  of  interest  charges  to  meet  and 
the  returns  of  the  sixth  year  are  so 
promising  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  this 
section  appeals  to  a  great  many  people. 


TREES  grown  on  high,  droughty,  barren  soil  show  greater 
heating  power  than  those  of  the  same  variety  which  hap- 
pen to  stand  in  rich  but  moister  soil.  The  willow  of  Man- 
itoba is  almost  equal  to  Ontario's  Maple  for  heating.  So  do  men 
who  have  struggled  and  overcome  opposition,  who  have  known 
grief  and  sufferings,  who  have  known  poverty  and  hunger,  show 
greater  heating  power  than  men  whose  lives  have  led  them 
through  pleasant  places. 


Queen   Rosie  of  Cullen   (Imp.)  champion  of  the  breed  at  Winnipeg,  1912,  owned  by  J.  D. 

McGregor,  of  Brandon. 


WAR   PRICES  FOR   BEEF 


By  F.  M.  Chapman 


The  question  of  beef  production  is  occupying  the  platform  of  public 
attention.  At  Chicago  $10.50  per  hundredweight  for  fat  cattle  marks  a  high 
spot.  Only  in  1911,  1909,  1902  and  in  1882  have  they  sold  for  more  than 
$9.00.  For  22  years  not  $8  was  reached,  and  for  15  years  no  cattle  sold  at 
$7.00.  The  production  per  capita  of  cattle  in  Canada  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  increase  in  population.  The  Dominion  Government  recently  held 
a  secret  conference  on  the  situation  at  Winnipeg.  Ontario  feed  lots  are 
hunting  in  vain  for  raw  material.  The  cattle  shortage  is  most  pronounced. 
Nor  will  high  prices  tend  to  increase  the  supply.  Like  such  periods  in  pure 
bred  stock  history,  extraordinary  sales  are  viewed  by  many  as  a  hindrance 
to  the  breed.  Land  is  becoming  high-priced.  Cost  of  feed  must  come  down 
by  introducing  cheaper  feeds  as  silage  and  alfalfa.  We  have  a  fine  line  of 
Shorthorn,  Angus,  Hereford  and  Galloway  pure  beef  animals  in  our  breed- 
ers' stables.  We  want  more  of  them  on  the  mixed  farms  of  Canada,  where 
the  best  producing  spots  should  be.  Former  articles  by  the  author  on  this 
question  Vere:  "The  Fight  for  Good  Beef,"  in  the  January  number,  and 
"Is  the  Milking  Shorthorn  Possible?"  in  the  April  issue  of  Farmers' 
Magazine. 


JUMP  into  your  bi-plane  and  take  a 
bird's  eye  view  of  the  cosy  farm  homes 
of  older  Canada.  Look  in  every  direc- 
tion for  the  cows  that  are  mothering 
our  beef  supply.  Dip  down  into  the 
feed  lots  and  circle  around  the  pastures 
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beneath  the  elms  of  the  old  farmstead. 
And  like  the  lament  of  the  "Irish  im- 
migrant" you  will  hear  the  reminiscent 
notes  of  a  happy  by-gone  day,  when 
every  farmer  supported  a  choice  bunch 
of  Shorthorn  or  Shorthorn  grade  calves. 
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Now,  only  an  occasional  landscape 
scene  is  dotted  with  the  fine  herd  of 
these  grand  old  cows.  The  dual  pur- 
pose cow  has  been  about  extinguished. 
In  its  place  on  the  fruit  farms  we  find 
a  single  Jersey  tethered  to  a  stake.  Out 
on  the  grain  farms  depleted  of  their 
hired  help  and  manned  solely,  in  too 
many  cases,  by  a  single-handed  fanner, 
the  cattle  supply  has  become  almost  a 
vanishing  quantity.  Instead  of  the 
one-year-olds,  and  two-year-olds,  of  the 
former  day  we  find  nothing  but  old 
cows  and  a  straggling  calf  that  the 
butchers  won't  buy.  On  the  occasional 
well-kept  farm  you  will  find  the  former 
evidences  of  cattle  thrift.  Here  some 
choice,  comely  matrons  browse  content- 
edly on  the  rich  Canadian  pastures.  If 
you  interrogate  the  farmer,  you  will 
find  that  he  has  an  inborn  love  for  the 
breed.  To  him,  the  farm  without  cattle 
would  be  a  desert.  Even  on  the  $100- 
acre  land  he  figures  out  that  he  can 
make  a  profit,  and  he  does.  Across  his 
line  his  dairy  neighbors  are  making 
good.  Many  a  fine  array  of  Holstein, 
Ayrshire  and  Jersey  milkers,  spell  big 
bank  returns  and     productive     farms. 


But  as  for  stockers  there  are  few.  Only 
the  "female  of  the  species"  survives  and 
the  shambles  carry  large  quotas  of  veal. 
The  exclusive  beef  man,  to-day,  with 
cheap  feed  and  good  prices  is  making 
as  much  money  as  ever  he  did.  It  is  the 
mixed  farmer  that  has  lost,  and  who 
has  cut  off  our  supply. 

Years  ago  the  supply  of  feeding 
steers  could  be  secured  by  a  day's  trip 
in  the  surrounding  country.  "How 
many  are  you  feeding  this  winter,"  was 
the  common  question  in  every  township 
in  older  Canada,  for  everybody  fed  a 
few  fat  cattle.  To-day  the  scene  is  mark- 
ed by  another  question.  "Where  do 
you  think  I  could  get  a  beef-ringer  for 
next  year?"  while  the  feed  lot  goes  by 
the  board  on  the  average  farm. 

MONEY  IN  CATTLE  FEEDING. 

Still  many  a  farmer  is  making  money 
by  feeding  a  carload  of  cattle  every 
winter.  These  are  generally  purchased 
at  the  city  stock  yards  and  shipped  to 
his  nearest  railway  station.  Many  are 
practising  feeding  in  the  open  feed-lot. 
Others  still  stay  with  the  stanchions. 
Alfalfa  and  silage  are  solving  for  them 


Residence  of  Mr.  Joliu  Bright,  Myrtle  Station,  Ontario. 

breeding  circles. 


He    is    known    all    over    Canada    in 
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Dale's    gift    champion    Shorthorn    at    Toronto, 
1911,   owned   by   Carpenter  &   Koss,   of  Ohio. 

the  question  of  high-priced  feeds.  Many 
a  young  fanner  has  taken  a  hold  of  the 
old  farm,  paid  off  the  heirs,  rebuilt  the 
buildings,  bought  an  automobile  and 
generally  made  good,  early  in  life,  and 
all  because  of  his  good  self  sense. 

We  have  in  mind  one  young  man  in 
Ontario  county  who,  upon  securing  the 
homestead,  changed  the  methods  that 
his  father  had  followed,  cut  out  the  use- 
less and  doubtful  operations,  and  order- 
ed his  crop  rotations  to  enable  him  to 
handle  beef  cattle.  Ten  acres  of  his 
fine  farm  has  raised  as  fine  a  crop  of 
White  Cap  Yellow  Dent  as  ever  stood 
out  of  doors.  Ten  acres  more  was  given 
to  red  clover  and  timothy  hay.  Twenty- 
five  acres  produced  a  mixed  crop  of  oats 
and  barley  that  yielded  fifty  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Fifteen  acres  was  for  soiling 
and  summer  grazing  while  the  balance 
of  the  farm  was  devoted  to  a  piece  of 
Fall  wheat  and  a  setting  out  of  a  hand- 
some apple  orchard. 

BUYING   RIGHT     ACCOUNTS     FOR     MUCH. 

The  old  barn  was  remodeled  to  per- 
mit of  the  extensive  feeding  of  beef. 
These  he  purchased  on  the  Toronto 
market  and  by  carload  lots  and  by  fam- 
iliarity with  the  buying,  he  generally 
secured  the  pick  of  the  market  at  a  fav- 


orable price.  These  were  turned  onto 
the  fields  in  the  fall  with  their  after- 
math of  clover,  to  prepare  them  for  the 
winter's  feed.  They  went  into  the 
stables  in  fine  shape,  the  majority  in 
loose  pens  each  containing  about  a  doz- 
en cattle.  Here  they  were  fed  on  silage 
and  alfalfa  with  very  little  meal  at  first, 
which  was  gradually  increased  at  the 
finishing  period.  The  cattle  always 
looked  well.  He  studied  the  market? 
and  was  always  ready  when  a  rise  oc- 
curred. The  result  was  that  there  was 
hardly  a  year  when  his  stock-taking  did 
not  show  a  substantial  gain  over  all  al- 
lowances for  his  own  labor.  A  hired 
man  was  kept  by  the  year  in  a  house  on 
the  place.  The  amount  of  work  in  this 
kind  of  farming  is  considerably  reduc- 
ed. 

After  ten  years  this  young  man  has 
a  farm  clear  of  debt,  with  good  build- 
ings, a  bearing  orchard  and  a  reputation 
for  sound  sense  along  agricultural  lines. 
His  ten-acre  apple  orchard  has  just 
come  into  bearing  and  the  Baldwins, 
( rreenings,  Mcintosh  Red  and  the  Spies 
are  all  fruiting  as  the  trees  have  been 
forced  on  the  rich  soil  and  pruned  for 
fruit. 

ONE  MAN  MAKES  $500. 

Here  is  one  estimate  of  his  cattle  feed- 
ing for  one  year: 

40" head,  800  lbs.  each  at  4y2c  $1,440 

Cost  of  mill  fed  purchased.  . .  200 

Hired  man's  labor 100 

Incidental  expenses 50 

Loss  by  accident,  two  cattle. .  75 


Total  cost,  without  feed  raised  $1,865 
20  head  sold  @  5Y"C  weight 

1,100  lbs $1,210 

18  head  sold  @  6c  weight 

1.150  lbs 1,206 

Total  sale  price $2,416 

Director  Grisdale,  of  Ottawa,  has  con- 
ducted a  series  of  cattle  feeding  experi- 
ments in  all  parts  of  Canada  and  while 
the  conditions  vary  at  every  station,  the 
reports  show  that  a  greater  or  less  gain 
has  been  made  on  each  lot.  The  tables 
of  these  feeding  experiments  have  been 
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published  so  often  that  almost  every 
farmer  is  familiar  with  them.  Full  re- 
ports are  cheerfully  given  by  this  de- 
partment'and  every  feeder  should  have 
these  at  his  elbow. 

CHEAPEN  THE  COST,  THE  ONLY  HOPE. 

The  present  situation  in  Canada  ex- 
actly features  that  of  the  great  beef  pro- 
ducing areas  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Bragg,  of  Missouri,  who  recently  secur- 
ed $10.10  on  the  Chicago  market  for  a 
hunch  of  grade  Angus,  purchased  them 
at  $5.58.  "  They  weighed  about  1,000 
lbs.  on  the  pasture  and  when  finished, 
tipped  the  scales  to  1,505  lbs.  They 
were  fed  from  October,  1911,  to  August 
5,  1912,  on  costly  feeds,  but  they  clean- 
ed him  up  a  substantial  gain.  Speak- 
ing of  his  experience,  Mr.  Bragg  said: 

"This  is  the  thirty-fifth  crop  of  cattle  I  have 
sent  to  Chicago  and  only  three  of  them  have 
failed  to  show  a  fair  profit.  I  have  never  missed 
a  year,  and  experience  has  taught  me  that  those 
who  get  in  on  the  high  spots,  staying  out  when 
prices  are  not  remunerative,  are  the  ones  wht, 
are  ready  to  testify  that  cattle  feeding  does  not 
pay.  What  puzzles  me  now  is  where  our  feeders 
are  coming  from.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  go  back 
into  Missouri  and  replace  the  cattle  I  am  selling 
now.  Some  years  ago  I  bought  in  Virginia,  but 
no  cattle  remain  there.  Certainly  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  raise  them  in  the  corn  belt  while  farmers 
are  satisfied  with  grain  prices.  As  long  as  oats 
can  be  delivered  at  the  elevator  at  30  to  40  cents 
and  corn  at  50  to  CO  cents,  few  farmers  will  give 
cattle  consideration.  In  our  section  they  are  even 
buying  their  bacon.  A  series  of  low-priced  years 
for  grain  and  hay  would  interest  the  average 
farmer  in  cattle,  but  that  seems  improbable.  My 
present  policy  is  to  cheapen  cost  of  putting  on 
gains  to  offset  the  enhanced  cost  of  cattle.  Figur- 
ing the  cost  of  this  season's  gains  at  85  cents 
above  that  of  the  previous  season  and  with  as- 
surance that  feeding  cattle  will  be  at  least  $1 
higher,  if  not  more,  this  is  the  feeder's  only 
alternative.  I  have  never  used  silage,  but  am 
putting  up  silos  with  650  tons  capacity,  to  be 
filled  this  season.  My  plan  is  to  use  about  25 
pounds  of  silage  per  steer  daily,  supplemented 
with  clover  hay  for  roughage.  For  concentrates 
we  will  use  ear  corn   and   cottonseed   meal." 


$10.50    AT    CHICAGO. 

The  prices  that  have  been  received  at 
Chicago  during  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks  for  fat  cattle  have  marked  the 
present  period  as  one  in  which  there 
must  be  some  peculiar  causes  at  work 
beyond  the  ordinary  ones  of  supply  and 
demand.  There  is  a  shortage  of  beef 
cattle  all  over  America.  The  farmers 
are  threatened  with  a  positive  impossi- 
bility to  secure  stockers  for  the  winter's 
feeding. 

What  has  brought  about  this  short- 
age? Why  is  it  that  we  have  not  a  good 
supply  of  beef  stockers  to  draw  upon? 
We  might  sum  up  the  reasons  for  this 
shortage  under  the  following  heads 
which  seem  to  our  way  of  thinking, 
sufficient  reasons  for  the  short  supply 
of  beef  cattle. 

First. — There  is  a  great  increase  in 
beef  consumers. 

Second. — Dairying  has  been  so  profit- 
able that  many  of  the  old  beef 
cows  have  been  sacrificed. 

Third. — Vealing  a  calf  has  proved 
more  profitable  than  keeping  two- 
year-olds  and  three-year-olds. 

Fourth. — Wheat   farming  and   fruit 

farming  have     militated     against 

live  stock  production. 
Fifth. — The  ups  and  downs  in  past 
years  in  the  market  price  have  made 

the  average   farmer  too  uncertain 

of  his  results. 


The  special  dairy  cow  has  made  good  in  South  Oxford.  These  cows  are  owned  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Currie,  of  Ingersoll,  who  sells  his  milk  to  the  St.  Charles  Condensery.  Beginning 
on  the  left  they  represent  Daisy  Posch  Dekol,  with  a  record  of  1,400  pounds  in  20  days. 
Centre  one  is  Midnight  Jem  Dekol,  5  years  old,  producing  in  five  months  10,173  pounds 
of  milk  at  a  value  of  $154.60.  The  cow  on  the  right  has  an  unofficial  record  of  over 
15,000  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year. 
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Sixth. — The  education  of  the  average 
farmer  for  the  right  type  of  cattle 
for  the  mixed  farm  has  been  sad- 
ly amiss. 

Seventh. — AVe  have     sacrificed     our 


good    old     dual-purpose     mothers, 
and  breeding  females. 

Eighth. — The   scarcity   of -labor   on 
the  average  farm. 


^_^^^^^^y^ 

*  J 

Does  this  work  affect  the  high  price  of  beef? 


CORN     FIELDS 


When  on  the  breath  of  autumn  breeze, 
From  pastures  dry  and  brown, 

Goes  floating  like  an  idle  thought 
The  fair  white  thistle-down, 

Oh,  then  what  joy  to  walk  at  will 

Upon  the  golden  harvest  hill ! 

What  joy  in  dreamy  ease  to  lie 

Amid  a  field  new  shorn, 
And  see  all  round  on  sunlit  slopes 

The  piled-up  stacks  of  corn ; 
And  send  the  fancy  wandering  o'er 
All  pleasant  harvest  fields  of  yore. 

I  see  the  fields  of  Bethlehem 

And  reapers  many  a  one, 
Bending  unto  their  sickles'  stroke 

And  Boaz  looking  on  ; 
And  Ruth,  the  Moabite,  so  fair, 
Among  the  gleaners  stooping  there. 

Mary  Howitt,  in  Argosy, 


A  charming  view  on  the  Grand  River,  showing    the   electric    car    line    bridge   from    Gait    to 
Berlin  and  the  Municipal  bridge.     The  Niagara  power  line  scans  the  hill. 


FARMIIST   AND   OTHER   THINGS 


By  The  Hired  Man 


I  thought  I  would  write  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  a  few  lines  in  reference  to  my 
feeling  towards  the  fanner.  When  I 
was  a  boy  I  used  to  work  for  farmers 
by  the  day.  I  got  my  25  cents  with 
grub  for  picking  potatoes  and  turnips 
and  I  thought  I  was  well  paid.  I  quit 
the  job,  though,  and  have  since  drifted 
along  through  life  sometimes  at  one 
job  and  sometimes  at  another.  I  final- 
ly launched  out  keeping  a  general  store 
and  I  am  now  still  keeping  a  general 
store  as  well  as  running  a  farm.  Of 
course  my  store  is  of  the  country  kind. 
Besides  I  got  married  a  number  of 
years  ago  and  between  raising  a  family 
and  dishing  out  sugar  and  coal  oil  and 
trying  to  run  a  farm  it  just  keeps  me 
going  some.  I  used  to  think  I  was 
busy,  hat  now  I  have  more  than  I  can 
do  to  hold  my  own  since  I  started  this 
farming  business.  When  I  say  my 
own  I  mean  the  grumbling  part  of  the 
business.  The  Lord  can't  suit  a  lot  of 
us  farmers  for  either  it  is  too  hot  or  it 
is  to'o  dry.  One  fellow  here  who  had 
an  extra  heavy  crop  of  oats  and  could 
not  find  anything  more  to  grumble  at 


ended     up    his    remark    that    it    was 
"deuced  hard  on  the  land." 

Don't  you  think  Mr.  Editor  that  us 
farmers  are  a  fool  lot  when  it  comes  to 
an  election  time?  Some  lawyer  fellow 
drops  in  here  and  calls  us  the  back- 
bone of  Canada.  He  tells  us  Grits  and 
Tories  just  how  to  vote  and  we  divide 
up  into  parties  like  the  fools  we  are 
and  fight  and  quarrel  and  don't  speak 
/or  months  after  it  is  over.  The  law- 
yer fellow  goes  home  and  has  all  kinds 
of  fun  telling  his  friends  how  he  white- 
washed and  coralled  the  whole  bunch 
of  us.  I  remember  last  year  when 
Laurier  and  the  Biscuit  man  was  try- 
ing to  give  us  Reciprocity.  Tories 
voted  agin'  it  and  the  Grits  for  it  and 
neither  of  them  gave  a  hano;  whether 
ft  was  good  or  bad  for  them.  All  they 
tramped  over  each  other  for  was  to  vote 
for  the  party  their  grand-dad  voted  for. 
They  don't  do  that  in  the  towns  and 
cities,  not  much.  I  know  automobile 
manufacturers  and  a  lot  of  other  mech- 
anics of  all  kinds  that  never  voted  any 
other  way  but  Grit  in  their  lives.  But 
when  Laurier  begin    to    cut   off   some 
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"I  believe  if  a  farmer  tried  to  put  less  in  the 
hank  and  would  spend  part  of  that  money 
in   fixing   up   things   around   home    ..." 


duties  on  their  bread  and  butter  stuff 
they  flopped  over  quicker  than  scat. 

What's  the  reason  that  every  farm- 
er's son  in  this  country  or  the  majority 
of  them,  dig  out  from  home  to  become 
lawyers,    doctors,    preachers,    bankers, 
mechanics  and  clerks  in  preference  to 
stopping  home?     Our  farms  now  are 
just  covered  with    home    boys    and    it 
looks  to  me  as  though   these  boys  are 
going  to  be  (he  fellows  that  will  own 
all   the  farms  in    this  country  in  just 
a  few  years.     Speaking  of  home  boys, 
did  you  ever  drive  through  the  country 
and   take  notice  of  how  the  majority 
of  us  farmers  treat  the  poor  little  un- 
fortunates?   I  have  seen  a  lot  of  these 
kids  after   a   year   or   two   with   some 
farmers,  that  looked  like  a  bundle  of 
rags  and  if  a  decent  looking  tramp  met 
one  of  them  he  wouldn't  condescend 
to  speak  to  him.    It  seems  to  me  some 
one  is  going  to  have  a  heap  to  answer 
for  in  the  next  world.     But  as  I  was 
saying,  farmer's  sons  dig  out  and  won't 
live  on  the  farm.     They  would  rather 
have  $10  a  week  in  a  town  or  city  than 
live  at   home.     I  believe  if  a  farmer 
tried  to  put  less  in  the  bank  and  would 
spend  part  of  that  money  in  fixin'  up 


things  around  home  trying  to  make  his 
home  pleasanter  that  the  boys  and  girls 
after  being  away  a  few  months  would 
feel  so  dashed  homesick  to  get  back  on 
I  he  old  trout  streams,  strawberry  pat- 
ches and  so  forth,  that  they  would 
never  talk  of  quitting  the  farm  again. 
I  have  tried  both  places  and  I  tell  you 
that  my  experience  is  that  the  farmer 
has  as  easy  a  time  as  Rockefeller  and 
more  so.  I  mean  if  he  uses  his  brains. 
I  find  it  isn't  the  fellow  who  works  from 
four  in  the  morning  until  sun  down 
that  makes  the  most  money.  The  farm 
is  not  to  blame.  It  is  the  kind  of  fish 
that  is  running  it.  I  can't  give  advice 
as  to  what  is  the  best  way,  but  would 
swap  dollars  to  marbles  that  if  Rocke- 
feller or  Pierpont  Morgan  were  part- 
ners they  would  be  selling  fresh  eggs 
direct  to  the  consumer  at  about  60c.  a 
dozen  instead  of  our  20c.  The  same 
thing  would  hold  with  butter,  hogs, 
cattle,  sheep,  ducks,  geese,  chickens,  tur- 
keys and  garden  truck  that  we  don't 
count  on.  These  fellows  would  make 
a  fortune  out  of  it. 

These  big  guns  have  mergers  on 
everything  us  farmers  use.  Why  not 
talk  up  mergers  on  farming  and  start 
farmer's  societies  in  every  township  in 


'If   Rockefeller   and  Pierpont  Morgan   were  partners  they 

would  be  selling  fresh  eggs   ...   at  about  00c  per 

do/.eu    instead    of   20c." 
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Canada?  I  don't  mean  societies  like 
the  Grangers  we  had  here  forty  years 
ago  whose  sole  object  was  to  see  if  their 
blacksmith  could  not  be  cut  down  from 
a  York  shilling  to  10c.  for  shoeing  a 
horse  or  to  buy  tea  from  the  grocer  at 
23c.  instead  of  25c.  This  picayune, 
little,  small  stingy  business  is  not  good 
simply  because  our  villages  and  towns 
are  just  what  make  our  farm  homes 
attractive  so  that  when  we  help  our 
home  merchant  or  mechanic  it  is  this 
fellow  that  helps  pay  our  taxes  and 
chum  with  us.  It  isn't  the  fellow_  to 
whom  we  send  our  money  100  miles 
:i\\-fiy  that  knows  us  and  helps  us.  He 
wouldn't  speak  to  us  if  he  did. 

So  when  I  say  start  farmer's  societies 
I  mean  the  kind  that  will  have  us  look 
for  the  big  things  of  this  world.  Lef 
os  all  be  boosters.  Perhaps  I  don't 
know  anything  anyway,  but  there  is  an 


"If  a   decent  looking   tramp   met  one  of  them 
he  wouldn't  condescend   to   speak  to   him. 

itching;  in  my  cranium  somewhere  that 
isn't  satisfied  with  the  present  ways  on 
the  farm. 


'Some    lawyer    fellow    drops    in    here    and    calls    us    the 
backbone  of  Canada. 


PRACTICAL    APPLE   GROWING 


By  R.  J.  Messenger 


Mr.  S.  C.  Parker,  President  of  the  Berwick  Nova  Scotia  Fruitgrowers' 
Association,  in  a  letter  to  the  Farmers'  Magazine,  has  the  following  to  say. 
His  remarks  will  be  interesting  in  connection  with  the  article  by  Mr.  Mes- 
senger, who  is  manager  of  the  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Bridgetown,  N.S. 
' '  The  older  orchards  of  this  country  have  grown  up  in  connection  with  gen- 
eral farming,  and  very  few  men  have  kept  any  records  of  their  trees. 
Further,  the  age  of  profitable  bearing  has  come  down  probably  five  years  in 
the  last  decade,  by  reason  of  intensive  cultivation,  and  modern  methods  of 
pruning.  Where  in  our  early  experience  we  pruned  to  make  good  appearing 
large  trees,  we  now  prune  to  shorten  in  and  to  induce  bud  growth  in  bearing 
wood  to  get  apples.  I  really  do  not  know  what  variety  is  paying  best. 
Gravenstein,  Eibston,  Stark,  Ben  Davis  and  Salome  make  up  the  bulk  of 
my  crop.  The  best  market  apple  of  the  bunch,  the  King,  is,  I  think,  the 
least  profitable  of  these,  and  I  would  say,  in  twenty  years,  the  Baldwin  has 
been  the  most  profitable.  In  planting  a  commercial  orchard,  I  would  use 
those  varieties  named  above,  adding  for  fillers  the  Wagener.  My  apples 
in  the  past  five  years  in  the  Berwick  Co-operative  Association  have  aver- 
aged me  as  follows: — Kings,  $2.78;  Eibstons,  $2.45;  Baldwins,  $2.62; 
Stark,  $2.57;  Spy,  $2.96;  G.  Russet,  $2.99;  Gravenstein,  $2.70;  Blenheim, 
$2.62.  These  prices  are  for  No.  1  stock,  while  No.  2's  were  50  cents  less. 
We  furnished  the  barrels.  This  company  shipped  40,000  barrels  last  season." 


THERE  are  many  factors  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  consideration  of  the 
best  varieties,  or  rather  the  best  paying 
varieties  of  apples,  that  one  need  scarce- 
ly look  for  the  same  answer  from  any 
two  growers. 

Some  of  these  factors  that  the  planter 
must  take  into  his  estimates  are : — 

1.  Rapidity  and  strength  of  growth, 

as  well  as  hardiness  and  vigor; 

2.  Early  bearing  habits ; 

3.  Heavy    bearing    or  shy    bearing 

varieties ; 

4.  Amount  of    feed     necessary     for 

good  annual  yields.  Some  var- 
ieties have  to  be  fed  much  more 
heavily  than  others  to  get  satis- 
factory crops; 

5.  Ease  in  producing    fruit.      Some 

trees  from  the  nature  of  their 
growth    are    much    easier    to 
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prune,  spray,  cultivate  and  pick 
than  others; 

6.  Keeping  and  shipping  qualities  of 

the  fruit; 

7.  Resistance  to  disease,  rough  hand- 

ling, etc.; 

8.  Market  demand,     hence     average 

prices ; 

9.  A  good  reputation,  obtained  by  a 

good  average  over  many  years. 

The  perfect  apple,  which  by  the  way, 
has  not  yet  been  found,  would  excel  in 
all  these  points.  So  when  we  speak  of 
the  best  varieties  we  choose  those  which 
combine  as  many  of  these  excellencies 
as  possible,  remembering,  of  course, 
that  all  these  are  of  equal  importance. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning: — The 
Ribston  is  a  continual  bearer  and  bears 
early  in  life  quite  heavily.  The  fruit 
carries  well,  will  stand  rough  handling 


PRACTICAL  APPLE  GROWING. 
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but  the  apple  does  not  grow  free  from 
disease  and  it  is  not  a  high-priced  apple. 
It  is,  however,  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  best  paying  varieties  here  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  Gravenstein,  also  one  of  the  best 
varieties  does  not  carry  well,  is  subject 
to  fungus  diseases,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  bears  well,  and  is  very  desirable 
in  the  market.  The  Cox's  Orange  is 
one  of  the  best  flavored  apples  grown 
and  until  recently,  the  highest  priced 
apple  in  the  English  market.  Its  draw- 
backs are  that  the  tree  is  a  shy  bearer, 
requires  to  be  well  fertilized  and  has  a 
delicate  growth. 

WHEN    A   TREE    PAYS. 

Among  the  old  varieties,  in  my  opin- 
ion, and  I  find  it  is  held  by  many  other 
orchardists,  we  must  place  the  King, 
which  has  to  be  well  fed,  and  the  old 


Baldwin  as  the  best  paying  varieties, 
after  they  come  into  bearing.  This  re- 
luctance on  their  part  to  get  to  work 
constitutes  their  great  drawback.  By 
grafting  the  former  onto  the  stock  of  a 
good  bearer  one  will  often  get  the  tree 
into  abundant  bearing  early.  These 
two  apples  have  been  bringing  top 
prices  for  some  time. 

The  age  at  which  a  tree  will  come  in- 
to profitable  bearing  depends  also  large- 
ly on  the  care  it  has  received.  Since 
transplanting,  Northern  Spies,  by  be- 
ing well  cared  for,  and  pruned  very  lit- 
tle during  their  growing  period,  have 
come  into  bearing  profitably  at  eight 
years,  although  fifteen  years  is  the  time 
generally  given  them.  I  would  say  that 
the  ages  that  five  or  six  of  the  best  var- 
ieties take  to  come  into  profitable  fruit- 
ing are  as  follows:  Baldwin,  10  years; 
Spy,  12  years;  Ribston,  6  years;  King, 


The   usual   style   of  conveyance  for   carrying   barrels   to   the  shipping   point. 
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12  years;  Gravenstein,     5  to     7  years, 
Wagener,  Cox's  Orange,  etc.  5  years. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  de- 
sirable points,  I  have  not  much  hesita- 
tion in  claiming  for  the  Baldwin  the 
highest  place.  The  tree  is  easily  prun- 
ed, sprayed  and  cared  for.  It  has  a 
reasonably  sound  and  vigorous  growth, 
is  a  good  bearer,  has  a  good  reputation 
on  the  market  and  is  a  fine  carrier. 

WHAT    IS    A    TREE    WORTH? 

Iii  my  own  experience  the  Baldwin 
has  given  the  best  ten  year  results.  The 
question  of  what  a  tree  will  do,  must  de- 
pend largely  on  the  age  bearing  surface 
of  the  tree.  I  have  Baldwins  that  aver- 
aged in  the  last  decade,  six  barrels  to 
the  tree,  and  others  that  would  only 
average  two,  and  still  be  full.  A  25  year 
old  tree  should  give  an  average  yearly 
crop  of  four  barrels,  anrt  this  is  a  good 
record.  Of  the  four  barrels  per  tree, 
three  at  least  should  pack  which  would 
give  $6.75  per  tree  per  year,  counting 
them  by  my  average,  which  is  $2.25  per 
] lacked  barrel.  I  consider  this,  though, 
to  be  above  the  average,  but  we  are 
speaking  now  of  the  best  paying  vari- 
ties. 

The  King  on  its  own  stock  is  a  shy 
bearer  but  when  it  is  grafted  on  the 
Talman  Sweet  which  is  a  prolific  spe- 
cies, it  becomes  a  very  good  bearer.  I 
have  two  trees  so  grafted  which  average 
me  three  barrels  to  the  tree. 

From  practical  experience  I  find  this 


one  of  the  hardest  questions  to  answer, 
in  the  whole  range  of  problems 
of  commercial  orcharding.  During 
the  last  year,  I  asked  twenty  differ- 
ent men,  men  who  should  kn.ow 
most  about  it,  and  I  got  a  list  of  some 
fifty  varieties.  Almost  every  orehard- 
ist  has  some  pet  varieties  and  we  all 
differ.  Last  spring  I  planted  almost 
1,000  trees  and  these  were  chiefly  Stark 
and  Baldwin  for  standards  and  Wagen- 
er and  Cox's  Orange  for  fillers.  These 
early  bearing  ones  are  planted  in  order 
to  make  the  land  produce  something 
soon. 

In  planting  out  a  wholly  new  orchard 
I  would  select  a  range  of  varieties  cover- 
ing the  whole  year  from  September  to 
May,  so  as  to  have  picking,  packing, 
etc.,  extend  over  as  long  a  period  as 
possible  and  so  avoid  a  congestion  of 
labor  in  any  one  period.  In  this  part  of 
Canada  I  would  plant  the  following  var- 
ieties: for  September,  Gravenstein, 
Duchess  and  Wealthy ;  for  October, 
Ribston,  King  and  Blenheim  Orange; 
for  November  to  March,  the  Baldwin, 
Wagener,  Cox's  Orange,  Stark  and  Mc- 
intosh Red.  I  would  not  plant  out 
more  than  8  varieties,  for  a  commercial 
orchard,  for  the  principal  reason  that  a 
few  sorts  will  sell  better,  be  less  trouble 
to  pack,  can  be  sold  in  larger  quantities 
at  one  time,  and  will  attract  buyers, 
more  readily  than  small  lots  of  many 
varieties. 


Every    Day    a    Success 

If  you  make  the  most  of  to-day  you  have  made  the  most  of 
yourself,  the  most  of  what  is  in  you  for  that  time.  So  if  you  make 
the  most  of  every  day  you  will  make  the  most  of  your  life. 


Tlio   big  barn   is  one   of  the  handsomest  <>f   its   kind   on    the  continent. 

SASKATCHEWAN'S   NEW   AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLEGE 

By  W.  A.  Craick 


The  foundation  for  Toronto  University  was  laid  under  ideals  widely 
different  from  those  dominating  the  founders  of  a  modern  university.  Cul- 
tural studies  formed  the  basic  requirements  of  the  early  days  of  last  cen- 
tury. To-day  the  utilitarian,  or,  it  might  be  said,  the  humanitarian,  tenets  are 
the  guiding  steps  in  the  building  up  of  faculties.  This  evolution  of  ideas  in 
higher  education  is  but  an  index  of  the  revolution  that  is  working  out,  in  our 
theories  of  education.  This  article  deals  with  the  founding  of  what  will 
doubtless  be  one  of  Canada's  big  institutions  in  the  near  future.  They  will 
be  able  to  work  upon  the  experience  of  all  ages.  The  lack  of  age  and  its 
veneration  will  only  be  felt  by  the  worshipper  of  the  old,  and  he  counts  for 
little  in  real  life. 


IT  was  the  late  William  E.  Curtis,  the 
veteran  American  journalist  who  wrote 
only  last  fall  that  "The  Saskatchewan 
University  is  the  biggest  and  most  sig- 
nificant thing  I  have  seen  in  Canada. 
It  is  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  signifi- 
cant things  that  has  ever  happened." 
He  wrote  not  so  much  of  the  concrete 
brick  and  mortar  buildings  which  he 
could  see  rising  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saskatchewan  River,  as  of  the  great 
idea  which  underlay  the  whole  enter- 
prise. He  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  vi- 
sion which  was  actuating  the  men  who 


had  conceived  and  were  now  creating 
the  University. 

In  the  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
the  College  of  Agriculture  naturally 
takes  the  position  of  greatest  promin- 
ence. It  is  the  first  faculty  to  be  suit- 
ably accommodated  and  equipped.  In- 
deed, with  but  one  or  two  exceptions, 
all  the  buildings  which  now  crown  the 
elevation  across  the  river  from  Saska- 
toon, are  designed  for  the  use  of  this 
faculty.  The  site  of  the  University 
may  be  there;  it  is  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture that   one  beholds  from  the  in- 
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Threshing  :it  Indian   Head,  Saskatchewan. 


coming  train  or  from  the  streets  of  the 
young  prairie  city.  Later  on,  the  other 
faculties  of  arts,  medicine,  science,  law 
and  theology  will  he  suitahly  housed, 
hut  at  present  it  is  agriculture,  the  all- 
absorbing  pursuit  of  the  Western  prair- 
ies, that  leads '  the  van,  takes  definite 
form  and  stands  forth  as  the  most  prom- 
inent department  of  the  new  University. 
It  had  been  intended  that  the  College 
would  fling  wide  its  doors  to  welcome 
its  first  students  last  fall,  but  when  the 
time  came  round,  it  was  found  that 
there  were  no  doors  to  open.  Most  of 
the  buildings  were  roofless,  windowless 
and  doorless.  Serious  delays  in  secur- 
ing material  and  labor  had  held  back 
the  contractors  and  there  was  almost 
a  year's  work  remaining  before  the 
entire  series  of  buildings  would  be 
ready.  Some  suggestions  were  offered 
that  it  might  be  advantageous  to  open 
temporary  premises  rather  than  disap- 
point the  students  who  had  planned  to 
attend  but  this  idea  was  not  supported 
and  the  announcement  went  forth  that 
the  opening  would  be  postponed  until 
the  fall  of  1912.  With  this  auspicious 
event  now  in  sight  it  is  both  fitting  and 
timely  that  some  description  of  this 
fine  new  college  should  be  provided. 


The  University  estate  consists  of  the 
beautiful  college  campus  extending 
down  to  the  river  on  which  all  the 
University  buildings  will  ultimately  be 
erected  according  to  a  prearranged  plan, 
and  the  college  farm.  The  campus 
contains  about  293  acres;  the  farm, 
1,040  acres,  of  which  880  acres  will  be 
utilized.  The  soil  is  a  clay  loam  with 
clay  subsoil.  Last  year  over  550  acres 
were  under  crop,  the  principal  product 
being  Red  Fife  wheat,  to  the  growth  of 
which  300  acres  were  devoted.  There 
was  also  sown  Marquis  wheat,  flax,  oats, 
roots,  and  alfalfa.  The  power  used  on 
the  farm  is  supplied  by  a  gasoline  en- 
gine and  eighteen  horses.  It  is  intend- 
ed that  one  hundred  acres  lying  close  to 
the  campus  will  be  used  for  demonstra- 
tion and  investigation  work  in  field 
husbandry,  plant  breeding,  methods  of 
tillage,  crop  rotations,  and  soil  fertility. 
Sixty  acres  adjacent  will  be  devoted  to 
horticulture  and  tree  planting  experi- 
ments. 

The  main  college  building  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  finest  collegiate 
buildings  in  Canada,  and  when  soft- 
ened by  the  hand  of  time  and  orna- 
mented by  the  touch  of  nature,  it  will 
possess  a   delightful  old-world  appear- 
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keeping. 


ance.  It  is  of  stone  construction,  built 
in  the  collegiate  gothic  style,  and  has 
an  imposing  frontage  of  220  feet.  Its 
average  depth  is  52  feet  with  two  wings 
of  111  feet  running  to  the  rear.  A 
large  hall  capable  of  seating  between 
five  and  six  hundred  people  forms  part 
of  the  building.  In  this  main  struc- 
ture will  be  found  the  offices  of  mem- 
bers of  the  staff,  class  rooms  and  labor- 
atories for  natural  history,  animal  hus- 
bandry, grain  judging,  horticulture, 
tree  planting,  milk  testing,  butter  mak- 
ing, cheese  making  and  curing.  For 
the  time  being  a  portion  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  used  by  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Science,  but  ultimately  it  will  be 
given  over  exclusively  to  the  faculty  of 
agriculture. 

Near  at  hand  is  a  second  handsome 
stone  building — the  students'  residence, 
also  in  the  collegiate  style.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  two  wings  with  a  dining  hall 
and  kitchen  between.  The  smaller 
wing  is  intended  for  the  accommodation 
of  women  students  and  will  have  room 
for  thirty.  The  dining  hall  will  seat 
175.  The  whole  building  is  planned 
to  admit  of  easy  enlargement  as  requir- 
ed. On  the  top  floor  of  the  north  end, 
an  infirmary  has  been  placed. 

An  important  building  in  the  agri- 
cultural group  is  the  laboratory  of 
Agricultural  Engineering,  which  was 
finished  last  fall  and  used  for  short 
term  courses  during  the  winter.  It  is 
a  substantial  brick'  structure,  built  for 
utility  and  yet  with  a  pleasing  exterior. 
Its  dimensions  are  75  feet  by  125  feet, 
three  stories  high.       One-half  of  the 


ground  floor  is  occupied  by  the  black- 
smith shop  with  an  equipment  of  thir- 
ty-six forges.  The  other  half  contains 
the  traction  engines  which  are  used  for 
demonstration  purposes.  There  is  a 
great  display  of  all  makes  and  sizes  of 
these  machines.  A  most  important 
part  of  the  work  at  the  College  will  be 
the  giving  of  instruction  in  the  hand- 
ling and  repair  of  farm  tractors,  which 
are  to-day  playing  such  an  important 
part  in  farm  life  on  the  prairies.  On 
the  first  floor,  the  visitor  finds  an  array 
of  carpenter  benches  and  a  machine 
shop  with  pipe-fitting  and  sheet  metal 
working  tables.  On  the  second  floor 
there  is  a  fine  large  drafting  room  and 
space  for  demonstrating  farm  machin- 
ery, which  can  be  brought  up  by  means 
of  a  12  x  16  hoist.  In  this  building 
therefore,  the  mechanical  end  of  farm- 
ing, from  the  building  of  the  farm 
house  down  to  the  repair  of  a  plow,  will 
be  thoroughly  covered. 

Close  by  the  Engineering  Building  is 
the  Power  House  and  Central  Heating 
station,  a  model  of  compact  and  service- 
able utility.  From  this  building  light, 
heat  and  power  are  supplied  to  all  the 
college  buildings.  Leading  from  it 
there  are  about  nine  hundred  feet  of 
brick  tunnel  through  which  the  heating 
pipes  and  electric  wires  are  carried.  A 
spur  track  from  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  runs  right  into  the  building, 
so  that  coal  can  be  dumped  directly 
from  the  cars  into  the  coal-pockets.  All 
the  most  up-to-date  equipment  has  been 
installed  and  provision  made  for  en- 
largement as  needed. 
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The  Stock  pavilion  is  a  particularly 
interesting  building,  being  well  lighted 
and  arranged  and  with  every  opportun- 
ity for  enabling  the  students  to  see  all 
that  is  taking  place.  There  are  two 
class  rooms  separated  by  movable  par- 
titions, capable  of  seating  about  five 
hundred  people.  An  arena,  in  which 
i  he  action  of  horses  may  be  demonstrat- 
ed indoors,  is  a  feature  of  the  arrange- 
ment. To  one  end  of  the  building 
there  is  provision  made  for  slaughtering, 
cooling,  storing,  cutting,  curing  and 
smoking  meat,  so  that  students  may  re- 
ceive demonstrations  in  the  meat  pro- 
ducing capacities  of  different  animals 
and  at  the  same  time  study  methods  of 
preparing  and  storing  meat.  An  ele- 
vated track  running  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  building  offers  opportun- 
ity for  displaying  the  carcases  of  the 
different  classes  of  meat-producing  ani- 
mals. It  is  intended  that  this  building 
should  provide  accommodation  not  only 
for  the  regular  students,  but  for  farmers 
attending  short  courses  and  live  stock 
conventions. 

The  other  buildings  comprised  in  the 
million  dollar  college  equipment  are 
residences  for  the  dean  of  the  college 
and   the   professor  of  field   husbandry, 


with  four  barns,  one  each  for  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  The  latter  are 
suitable  in  structure,  equipment  and 
lav-out  for  any  well-appointed  farm  and 
are  intended  as  models  of  what  such 
buildings  should  be.  The  largest  barn 
is  L-shaped,  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
feet  east  and  west  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  feet  north  and  south.  Each 
wing  is  46  feet  wide.  The  walls  are  of 
stone,  the  roof  of  wood.  It  is  located 
to  admit  direct  sunlight  on  the  animals 
from  morning  to  night,  and  is  excellent- 
ly ventilated  and  free  from  dust-catch- 
ers. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Dean 
Rutherford,  "The  College  will  carry  on 
its  work  along  three  lines — investiga- 
tion, teaching  and  extension  work.  It 
will  endeavor  by  means  of  its  staff, 
laboratories  and  equipment  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  lands,  crops,  animals  and 
machinery,  to  make  its  contribution  to 
agricultural  science;  to  test  old  methods 
and  devise  new  ones  for  putting  agri- 
culture on  a  sane,  safe  basis.  Regular 
courses  of  instruction  and  laboratory 
practice  will  be  provided  for  students 
enrolled  in  the  University.  The  col- 
lege, through  its  extension  department, 
will  compile  useful  practical  informa- 
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tion ;  will  summarize  in  simple  form  the 
results  of  investigations  in  soils,  crops, 
live  stock  (including  poultry),  dairy- 
ing, meat  curing,  horticulture  and  oth- 
er matters  pertaining  to  agriculture; 
and  will  disseminate  this  in  the  form 
of  bulletins  through  such  organizations 
as  agricultural  societies,  farmers'  clubs, 
women's  clubs,  grain  growers'  associa- 
tions, live  stock  associations,  boards  of 
trade,  and  schools.  It  will  endeavor, 
by  means  of  well-informed  speakers 
with  illustrated  lectures  and  charts,  to 
carry  practical  and  useful  information 
into  the  most  remote  parts,  and  thus 
bring  the  people  of  these  districts  into 
close  relation  with  the  work  that  is  be- 
ing promoted  and  carried  on  by  the 
University.  Summer  and  fall  fairs, 
stallion  shows  and  judging  demonstra- 
tions, good  farming  and  standing  grain 
field  competitions,  winter  poultry  and 
seed  grain  fairs,  plowing  matches  and 
demonstrations  at  fairs  and  on  farms 
are  a  few  of  the  various  activities  which 
will  be  undertaken  and  looked  after  by 
the  extension  department  of  the  col- 
lege." | 
The  college  offers  two  courses  to  in- 
tending students.  Tbe  first  or  Three 
Year  Course  as  it  is  called,  is  of  an  ele- 
mentary character  and  is  intended  to 
enable  any  youth  to  secure  a  good 
ground  work  in  farming  science  without 
the  obstruction  of  a  stiff  examination. 
No  written  examination  is  required  and 
the  only  entrance  requirement  is  an  oral 


examination  for  the  purpose  of  assign- 
ing a  student  to  his  proper  division  for 
recitations  and  laboratory  work.  Of 
course,  an  age  limit  has  been  imposed 
and  a  student  must  be  at  least  sixteen 
years  old,  while  he  must  be  able  tu  show 
that  he  has  spent  at  least  one  season 
from  seeding  to  harvest,  immediately 
preceding  entrance,  at  work  on  a  farm. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  for  a  session 
of  twenty-one  weeks  :u  the  college  will 
amount  to  $150.  The  tuition  fee  is 
placed  at  fifteen  dollars  for  residents  of 
the  province  and  thirty  dollars  for  non- 
residents, with  a  charge  of  five  dollars  a 
week  for  board. 

The  second  course  and  one  of  a  more 
advanced  nature  is  that  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agri- 
culture. It  extends  over  four  years.  A 
regular  matriculation  examination 
must  be  passed  or  else  a  satisfactory 
equivalent  offered.  Eor  instance  a 
teacher's  certificate  of  the  second  class 
will  be  considered  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee of  proficiency,  while  credit  will  also 
be  given  for  work  done  in  the  Three 
Year  Course.  It  is  not  expected  that 
this  special  course  will  be  established 
until  there  is  a  good  demand  for  it. 

A  series  of  short  courses  to  be  held 
during  the  winter  months  have  also 
been  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
farmers  who  are  unable  to  give  up 
enough  time  to  take  the  regular  courses. 
A  week's  course  in  the  study  of  soils, 
crops,  live  stock  and  machinery  is  one 
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useful  undertaking.  A  second  is  a 
course  in  steam  and  gasoline  engineer- 
eering,  as  an  aid  to  those  who  have  al- 
ready had  some  practical  experience  in 
operating  engines.  Weed  inspectors 
are  to  be  given  the  advantage  of  special 
training  at  the  college  and  there  will 
also  be  a  short  course     for     creamery 
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The    engineering    building    where    the    young 
farmers   will   learn    to   do   things. 


workers.  Similar  work  will  be  done  for 
those  officials  who  are  engaged  in  ex- 
tension work  such  as  stock  judging 
and  inspecting,  while  the  women  will 
be  given  opportunities  to  study  house- 
hold science,  poultry  raising,  the  care 
and  handling  of  milk  and  cream,  the 
manufacture  of  dairy  products  on  the 
farm,  gardening,  sanitation,  home  nurs- 
ing and  other  matters  of  interest  to  the 
housekeeper. 

All  the  educational  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  passed  over 
to  the  staff  of  the  college  in  1910  and 
this  important  department  of  provin- 
cial administration  has  been  organized 
on  broad  and  progressive  lines.  It 
forms  the  extension  department  of  the 
college  work.  Thus  the  College  looks 
after  the  judging  at  the  spring  stallion 
shows,  provides  lectures  to  discuss  farm 
problems  at  farmer's  gatherings,  judges 
good  farming  competitions,  judges 
plowing  matches,  sends  lecturers  to  ac- 
company excursionists  to  the  Dominion 
Experimental  Farms,  makes  up  exhi- 
bits for  the  fall  fairs,  arranges  short 
courses  at  various  centres  during  the 
winter,  organizes  clubs  and  institutes  of 
all  sorts  to  interest  the  farmers  and 
their  wives  in  good  farming  and  in 
many  ways  works  hard  to  improve  con- 
ditions in  the  province. 


Saskatchewan  has  seemingly  got  the 
right  idea  in  the  organization  of  her 
College  of  Agriculture.  It  is  not  going 
to  be  a  separate  institution  for  the  pro- 
duction of  so-called  experts,  who  are  too 
learned  to  be  practical  agriculturists, 
but  a  centre  from  which  will  radiate  in- 
to every  corner  of  the  province  a  sensi- 
ble influence  for  good.  The  training 
will  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  people 
and,  when  the  people  cannot  come  to 
the  college,  the  college  will  see  thai 
knowledge  is  taken  to  them. 

A  fortunate  selection  as  head  of  the 
faculty  was  made  in  the  appointment 
of  Dean  Rutherford.  Dean  Ruther- 
ford studied  at  Guelph  and  at  Ames, 
Iowa,  and  served  on  the  staff  of  these 
two  colleges  as  well  as  at  the  Manitoba 
College.  Later  he  became  Deputy 
Minister  of  Agriculture  in  Saskatche- 
wan and  on  the  establishment  of  the 
college  was  appointed  Dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Agriculture  in  1910.  He  is  well 
fitted  for  the  duties  which  have  now 
fallen  upon  him,  possessing  a  special 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  needs 
of  western  agriculture.  Under  him 
there  are  three  professors,  with  a  secre- 
tary and  director  of  extension  work. 

A.  R.  Greig,  B.Sc.  (McGill)  who  is 
professor  of  agricultural  engineering, 
took  his  degree  at  McGill  University 
and  spent  several  years  in  railway 
work.  He  then  received  an  appoint- 
ment at  the  Manitoba  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, where  he  did  such  excellent  work, 
that  he  was  early  selected  by  Saskatche- 
wan to  occupy  a  similar  position. 

Professor  Bracken,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  department  of  field  husbandry,  is 
another  graduate  of  Guelph.  who  came 
to  Manitoba  as  an  official  of  the  Domin- 
ion Government.  He  was  then  appoint- 
ed superintendent  of  fairs  and  institutes 
in  Saskatchewan,  in  which  position  he 
acquired  an  exceptional  knowledge  of 
agricultural  conditions  in  the  province. 

The  department  of  chemistry  is  un- 
der the  control  of  Professor  R.  D.  Mac- 
Laurin,  a  graduate  of  McMaster  Uni- 
versity, who  later  took  a  Ph.D.  degree 
at  Harvard.  In  his  investigations  there 
he  showed  much  originality  and  made 
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such  an  excellent  impression  that  he 
was  chosen  Fellow  by  the  Rockfeller 
Research  Institute  of  New  York.  He 
spent  a  year  at  the  Institute  after  which 
he  received  an  appointment  in  the  ex- 
periment station  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College. 

Professor  Willing,  secretary  of  the 
faculty  and  assistant  professor  of  natur- 
al history,  is  an  authority  on  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  Saskatchewan.  His  great 
work  has  been  in  the  direction  of  weed 
eradication. 

Professor  Auld,  the  director  of  exten- 


sion work,  was  the  successor  of  Profes- 
sor Bracken  as  manager  of  fairs  and  in- 
stitutes. He  possesses  special  knowl- 
edge of  the  needs  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  province  and  has  already  proved 
himself  a  capable  administrator. 

With  these  talented  educationists  in 
charge  and  with  the  excellent  modern 
equipment  described  the  college  at 
Saskatoon  begins  its  career  of  useful- 
ness. All  who  are  interested  in  the 
progress  of  agricultural  education  in 
Canada  will  watch  its  progress  with  the 
closest  attention. 


Make  To-day  a  Red   Letter  Day 

What  a  tremendous  force  would  come  to  the  man  who  would 
form  the  habit  every  morning  of  resolving  to  make  that  day  a 
red  letter  day  in  his  life,  to  start  out  in  the  morning  with  a  de- 
termination, let  come  what  will,  to  score  that  day,  to  make  it  a 
record  day  in  his  life.  Think  what  an  accumulative  effect  would 
come  into  a  life  having  this  habit. 


Is  There  Money  in  Grapes? 


By  Mackenzie  Hall 


The  following  note  appears  in  Mr.  Eevett's  bulletin: — "In  1858  Mr. 
W.  D.  Kitchen  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Pettit  planted  some  grapes  at  Grimsby.  In 
1862  Wm.  Eead,  of  Port  Dalhousie,  planted  three  acres  of  Concord,  Hart- 
ford, Prolific  and  Delaware.  In  the  same  year  Peter  Wright,  of  Stamford, 
planted  three  acres  of  Isabella  grapes.  In  1863  Messrs.  Lusee,  on  the 
mountain  near  Winona,  and  J.  M.  Stewart,  Henry  Lottridge  and  Chris- 
topher Biggar,  below  the  mountain,  all  planted  small  vineyards.  In  1868 
F.  G.  Stewart,  of  Stamford,  planted  2y>  acres  of  Concord  and  Delaware, 
and  P.  Prest,  of  the  same  place,  planted  an  acre  of  Delaware,  Concord 
and  Hartford  Prolific,  and  in  1869  Walter  Kerr,  of  Drummondville,  planted 
2  acres  of  Concord  and  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Lowin,  of  St.  David 's,  planted 
2  acres  of  Concord.  Mr.  Murray  Pettit,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  grow 
grapes  commercially,  planted  a  Concord  vineyard  in  1872."  There  are 
now  probably  over  10,000  acres  of  grapes  in  the  Niagara  district,  and  the 
street  urchin  in  every  city  in .  Canada  gets  a  fair-sized  bunch  of  choice 
grapes  for  five  cents. — Editor. 


WHEN  grapes  can  be  grown  over  a 
wide  area  in  Canada,  how  is  it  that 
growing  them  in  a  commercial  way  is 
not  more  practised? 

This  is  a  questiojn  that  naturally 
crops  up  in  the  day's  comments,  as  one 
journeys  in  Ontario  over  the  splendid 
orchard  areas  that  support  hundreds  of 
prosperous  farm  homes  along  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  There  may  he 
seen  fruit-farmers  that  are  making  good 
with  apples,  cherries,  plums,  pears,  ber- 
ries, currants  and  strawberries,  while 
the  garden  plot  near  the  house  hides 
a  few  trellises  of  choice  vines  whose  vin- 
tage supplies  the  home's  demands.     If 
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the  soil  and  climate  will  allow  the  fruit- 
ing of  such  choice  bunches  in  this  wide 
stretch  of  the  "Ontario  Strand"  why  do 
we  not  see  acres  of  the  post-and-wire 
evidences  all  through  this  territory? 

The  best  answer  to  the  question  that 
is  mooted,  will  be  to  look  at  the  produc- 
tion of  grapes  in  the  district  of  Niagara, 
and  see  how  the  money  returns  there, 
are  preaching  the  extensive  culture  of 
the  fruit  of  the  vine. 

I  dropped  off  a  few  days  ago  at  the 
little  station  of  Vineland  on  the  Grand 
Trunk.  Vineland  has  already  received 
considerable  prominence  by  reason  of 
the   benefactions   of  an   old-boy  whose 
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home  love  of  his  early  days  was  strong 
enough  to  carry  him  back  with  his  capi- 
talized enthusiasm,  to  do  things  in  a 
big  way.  Mr.  S.  II.  Rittenhouse,  mil- 
lionaire, lumberman  of  Chicago  lias 
built  two  miles  of  roadway,  lined  it 
with  two  miles  of  cement  sidewalk, 
built  a  model  country  school  house, 
supplied  the  funds  for  the  purchase  by 
the  government  of  the  experimental 
station  at  Jordan,  besides  in  various 
other  ways  bestowing  love-touches  on 
the  adopted  home  of  his  Dutch  for- 
bears from  New  England. 

On  both  sides  of  this  model  roadway 
there  are  evergreen  hedges  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  and  the  impression 
od  the  visitor  is  one  that  lingers  for  a 
considerable  time.  This  shore-line 
shelf  of  fertile  clay  from  Hamilton  to 
the  Niagara  river,  is  a  perfect  garden 
spot  for  the  production  of  the  tender 
fruits  such  as  the  peach  and  sweet 
cherry. 

On  nearly  every  small  fruit  farm 
here,  grapes  are  produced.  "Where  the 
land  is  extra  well-favored  for  peaches, 
these  are  certain  to  be  preferred  by  the 
grower.  Some  of  the  clays,  however,  do 
not  turn  out  that  quality  of  peach  that 
other  soils  do,  and  it  is  on  these  sections 
of  land  that  the  grape  is  often  resorted 
to,  to  produce  the  dollars  out  of  the 
soil.  Grapes  succeed  on  almost  all  soils 
from  sand  to  heavy  clay.  The  best 
flavors  are  installed  into  those  bunches 
that  grow  on  the  rich  mountain-wash 
soils,  and  truly  for  lusciousness  there  is 
nothing  comparable  to  the  woll-ripened 
and  juicy  fruit  of  a  perfect  vine.  The 
selection  of  varieties  is  of  prime  im- 
portance in  a  successful  vineyard.  In 
fact  it  means  all  the  difference  here  be- 
tween profit  and  loss,  since  the  market 
margins  are  so  close.  A  difference  of  a 
few  miles  may  make  the  growing  of 
some  varieties  out  of  the  question.  The 
husbandman  who  is  wise  studies  for 
the  best  returns  from  his  particular 
farm  and  plants  those  kinds  which  will 
return  him  the  most  money. 

There  are  some  grapes  of  outstanding 
merit.  The  Concord  is  a  black  grape, 
of  good  quality,  and  a  good  yielder; 
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The  fan  system  fur  grapes  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.    E.    M.    Smith,    Winona. 

the  Worden  is  another  black  variety, 
extra  sweet  but  it  is  not  quite  so  good 
a  shipper;  Moore's  Early  another  black 
is  the  one  that  is  supplanting  the  Cham- 
pion as  an  early  one. 

In  red,  the  Roger's  No.  9  or  Lindley, 
and  the  charming  little  Delaware  are 
the  favorites.  These  are  not  as  good  to 
yield  as  the  black  ones  but  they  gener- 
ally bring  better  prices  from  the  con- 
sumers and  the  special  trade  generally 
take  all  the  production. 

White  grapes  arc  not  as  popular  as 
the  other  varieties.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  romance  that  clings  around  the 
blood  red  of  the  others.  Few  fruits 
afford  the  grower  better  examples  of 
differing  colors  and  shapes. 

"Many  consumers  have  a  strong 
preference  for  a  certain  variety,"  re- 
marked a  grower  in  this  section;  "but 
let  him  come  to  the  vineyard  and  com- 
pare, and  he  will  have  some  of  his  fond 
likes  and  dislikes  reversed."  Much  of 
the  excellence  of  one's  favorite  is  due  to 
its  isolation  and  when  the  palate  is  call- 
ed in  to  decide  upon  first  impressions 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
there  is  a  difference.  It  is  this  favorit- 
ism among  the  great  body  of  the  con- 
sumers whose  acquaintance  with  var- 
ieties i«  only  casual,  that  allows  so  many 
of  the  little  black  Champions  to  be  rais- 
ed and  marketed  each  year.  The  grow- 
ers find  this  grape  turns  black  early,  in 
fact,  several  days  before  the  sun  has 
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The  Kuiffen  system,  the  most  common  around 

St.  Catharines  and   the  best  for   market 

grapes. 


infused  any  sweetness  into  it.  The 
public  knows  nothing  of  its  inner  na- 
ture and  clamoring  for  the  sweetness  of 
its  fabled  goodness,  purchase  only  to 
have  their  visions  fade  into  a  sharp  sour 
reality. 

THE    CHAMPION    DECRIED. 

It  is  this  unfortunate  deception  that 
hurts  the  market  for  the  later  good 
ones.  For  a  "burnt  child  dreads  the 
fire."  As  our  driver  among  these  good- 
ly homes  of  the  fruitgrowers  of  the 
Garden  of  Canada  remarked,  "Cham- 
pion grapes  are  a  curse  to  the  country, 
they  are  sour  enough  to  make  the  raz- 
or-backs of  Virginia  go  squealing  into 
the  wilderness." 

Grapes  are  sold  for  dessert  purposes 
in  all  the  markets  of  Canada  during 
the  growing  season.  Practically  two- 
thirds  of  the  crop  are  so  disposed  of. 
The  remainder  of  the  output  goes  to  the 
wineries  for  manufacture  into  wine  and 
grape  juice.  There  are  now  five  winer- 
ies in  the  Niagara  district,  while  there 
are  at  Toronto,  Montreal  and  near 
Windsor,  three  others  which  draw  on 
this  district  for  their  supply.    The  fruit 


for  immediate  consumption  is  shipped 
out  in  baskets. 

The  early  marketing  of  grapes  was 
done  almost  wholly  by  boat  to  these 
cities  of  Toronto,  Buffalo  and  other 
lake  ports.  Good  prices  were  obtained 
in  the  first  returns  from  Niagara  about 
thirty  years  ago.  As  high  as  $200  per 
ton  was  secured  at  this  time  for  the 
Delawares,  and  over  $150  for  the  black 
grapes.  A  yield  of  three  tons  to  the 
acre  would  make  the  return  from  the 
vineyard  something  to  be  proud  of. 
Things  are  quite  different  now.  With 
the  increased  acreage  and  the  increased 
shipping  facilities  the  price  has  come 
down  within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
consumer.  Yet  grapes  do  not  belong  to 
that  class  of  fruit  that  have  to  be  had 
whether  the  price  be  low  or  high.  When 
the  baskets  go  above  a  certain  limit  the 
housewife  turns  to  other  ways  and 
means,  and  so  the  demand  is  not  as 
elastic  as  is  the  case  with  some  fruits. 
Prices  now  run  about  $20  a  ton  for  the 
ordinary  output. 

Now  as  to  the  returns  from  graperies. 
One  informant  in  an  offhand  way  re- 
marked that  the  average  net  income 
would  be  about  $100  per  acre.  Appar- 
ently this  was  above  the  mark.  He  was 
not  eliminating  the  charges  for  the 
owner's  work.  Let  us  look  at  other  es- 
timates. 

A  writer  in  the  St.  Joseph  Fruit- 
grower recently  estimated  the  expenses 
of  an  acre  of  grapes  in  New  York  as 
follows. 

Fertilizer $  5.00 

Cultivation 12.00 

Spraying 2.00 

Pruning  and  laying  down 

for  winter 5.00 

Tying  and  training  vines 

in  spring 3.00 

Picking 13.00 

Baskets  and  Packing  .   30.00 


Total 


expenses   $70.00 

This  average  crop  yields  about  5,000 
lbs.  for  which  the  grower  gets  4  cents 
a  lb.  Thus,  his  returns  would  be  $200, 
leaving  him  more  than  $130  per  acre 
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for  his  profit,  a  not  un-inviting  propo- 
sition. Nothing  is  allowed  in  this  es- 
timate for  the  dividends  on  the  money 
invested  and  for  wages  of  superinten- 
dence. And  moreover,  this  estimate  is 
taken  from  one  of  the  best  grape-grow- 
ing sections  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Revett,  of  the  Ontario  De- 
partment of  agriculture  has  just  edited 
a  bulletin  on  the  subject  and  his  estim- 
ates of  profit  are  not  so  enthusiastic. 
He  has  gone  into  his  subject  in  a  thor- 
ough manner.  No  beginner  can  rail  at 
him  for  not  calculating  deliberately  on 
the  proposition.  Those  Englishmen 
who  settled  on  ready-made  farms  in  Es- 
sex must  have  expected  "push-the-but- 
ton"  results  from  their  armchairs,  he 
says. 

First    Year. 

Land    $125  00 

Fall   preparation   of  land    3  00 

Spring  preparation  of  land  1  50 

Cost  of  435  vines  at  4c 17  40 

Planting    3  00 

Cultivating   3  00 

Fall  plowing   2  00 

Interest  on    money    invested     at    5 

per    cent,    (practically)     7  50 

Allowance  for  cropping   10  00 

Total  expenditure  for  first  year.$162  40      10  00 
Net   expenditure   for   first   year.  152  40 

Second  year. 

Working   soil    in    spring    1  50 

Cultivating     3  00 

Pruning   and    tying    100 

Interest   on   capital   at  5% 7  50 

Cost  of  trellising — 

435  posts  at  15c  per  post  65  25 

Planting  435   posts   (including  dig- 
ging   and    setting     posts)    at     5c 

per    post    21  75 

Staples  and  wire   10  00 

Wiring     2  00 

Interest     .13  00 

Total     $125  00 

Third   Year. 

Pruning     1  50 

Tying    50 

Cultivating  and   plowing   5  50 

Fertilizing     8  00 

Spraying    twice    100 

Interest    14  70 

$31  20 
Average  crop  for  third  year,  435  baskets  per  acre. 
Cost    of    435    baskets    at    $34    per 

thousand    14  79 

435   baskets  at  12c    52  20 

Picking  435  at   %c  per  basket 3  26 

Covering     1  00 

Delivery    75 

$19  80 
Total    expenditure    for    third    year.    51  00 

Total    revenue    52  20 

Total    expenditure    for    first    three    years — above 
receipts — 

First    year    152  40 

Second    year    125  00 

Third    year    8  50 


Third   year   120 

Management   for   3   years   at  5% . . .     16  92 

$293  12 
Fourth    Year. 

Pruning     $  3  00 

Tying     2  25 

Gathering   and    burning    brush 50 

Spraying    50 

Plowing  and   cultivating    5  50 

Fertilizing     8  00 

Interest     15  73 

850   baskets  at   12c $102  00 

Cost    of    850    baskets    at    $34    per 

thousand    28  90 

Picking  850   bkts   at   %c   per   bkt..  6  37 

Covering     2  00 

Delivering    1  00 

$74  65 
Management     5  00 

$79  65    102  00 
Profit     22  35 

The  process  of  grape  production 
therefore  largely  depends  upon  the 
marketing  end,  after  every  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  varieties  and  soil 
treatment.  The  Niagara  peninsula  has 
its  markets  assured,  electric  cars,  fast 
express  on  the  steam  service,  cheap, 
water  carriage  to  big  markets,  co-oper- 
ative work,  such  as  that  practised  by 
the  St.  Catharine  Cold  Storage  and  For- 
warding Co.,  which  now  ships  over  100 
cars  a  season  to  Western  Canada  alone, 
and  nearby  wineries  contracting  for  the 
output.  The  question  of  transportation 
has  made  the  present  returns  profitable 
to  the  grower. 

Let  a  farmer  in  the  section  east  of 
Toronto,  start  a  vineyard  and  incur  the 
expenses  necessary  during  the  three 
years  of  growth,  let  him  then  try  to 


The  arm   system   mostly   used   for   wine 
production. 
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market  his  baskets  of  fruit,  with  a  rail-  ries,  growing  small  fruits  while  waiting 

haul  where  express  rates  in  small  quail-  for  these  returns  and  be  better  off  all 

tities   are    prohibitive,    and    where    not  round. 

enough  output  can  be  had  in  the  neigh-  Nevertheless   the   man   who   has  Ni- 

borhood,  to  fill  a  ear,  while  at  the  same  agara  soil  suitable  for  growing  grapes 

time  he  is  able  to  produce  the  hardier  will  do  well  to  stay  with  it.    He  will  get 

black  varieties.     He  will  have  an  ens-  much    useful    information    from    Mr. 

wer  to  his  question,  why  he  does  not  go  Revett's  treatise  referred  to,  which  can 

in  for  commercial  grape-growing.     He  be  had  for  the  asking,  from  the  depart- 

will  stick  to  his  apples,  plums  and  cher-  ment  of  agriculture  at  Toronto. 


Kinship 

I  am  aware, 

As  I  go  commonly  sweeping  the  stair, 

Doing  my  part  of  the  every-day  care — 

Human  and  simple  my  lot  and  my  share — ■ 
I  am  aware  of  a  marvelous  thing: 
Voices  that  murmur  and  ethers  that  ring 
In  the  far  stellar  spaces  where  cherubim  sing. 

I  am  aware  of  the  passion  that  pours 

Down  the  channels  of  fire  through  Infinity's  doors; 
Forces  terrific,  with  melody  shod, 
Music  that  mates  with  the  pulses  of  God. 

I  am  aware  of  the  glory  that  runs 

From  the  core  of  myself  to  the  core  of  the  suns. 
Bound  to  the  stars  by  invisible  chains, 
Blaze  of  eternity  now  in  my  veins, 
Seeing  the  rush  of  ethereal  rains 

Here  in  the  midst  of  the  every-day  air — 

I  am  aware. 

I  am  aware, 

As  I  sit  quietly  here  in  my  chair, 

Sewing  or  reading  or  braiding  my  hair — 

Human  and  simple  my  lot  and  my  share — ■ 
I  am  aware  of  the  systems  that  swing 
Through  the  aisles  of  creation  on  heavenly  wing — 
I  am  aware  of  a  marvelous  thing. 

Trail  of  the  comets  in  furious  flight, 

Thunders  of  beauty  that  shatter  the  night, 
Terrible  triumph  of  pageants  that  march 
To  the  trumpets  of  time  through  Eternity's  arch. 

I  am  aware  of  the  splendor  that  ties 

All  the  things  of  the  earth  with  the  things  of  the  skies, 
Here  in  my  body  the  heavenly  heat, 
Here  in  my  flesh  the  melodious  beat 
Of  the  planets  that  circle  Divinity's  feet. 

As  I  sit  silently  here  in  my  chair, 

I  am  aware. 
— Angela  Morgan,  in  Everybody's  Magazine. 


THE   SMOKE   BELLEW   SERIES 


TALE   NINE  :     "  THE   MISTAKE   OF   CREATION  " 


By  Jack  London 


"WHOA!"  Smoke  yelled  at  the  dogs, 
throwing  his  weight  back  on  the  gee- 
pole  to  bring  the  sled  to  a  halt. 

"What's  eatin'  you  now?"  Shorty 
complained.  "They  ain't  no  water  un- 
der that  footing." 

"No;  but  look  at  that  trail  cutting 
out  to  the  right,"  Smoke  answered.  "I 
thought  nobody  was  wintering  in  this 
section." 

The  dogs,  on  the  moment  they  stop- 
ped, dropped  in  the  snow  and  began 
biting  out  the  particles  of  ice  from  be- 
tween their  toes.  This  ice  had  been 
water  five  minutes  before.  The  ani- 
mals had  broken  through  a  skin  of 
ice,  snow-powdered,  which  had  hidden 
the  spring  water  that  oozed  out  of  the 
bank  and  pooled  on  top  the  three-foot 
winter  crust  of  the  Nordbeska  River. 

"First  I  heard  of  anybody  up  the 
Nordbeska,"  Shorty  said,  staring  at  the 
all  but  obliterated  track,  covered  by 
two  feet  of  snow,  that  left  the  bed  of 
the  river  at  right  angles  and  entered  the 
mouth  of  a  small  stream  flowing  from 
the  left.  "Mebbe  they're  hunters  and 
pulled  their  freight  long  ago." 

Smoke,  scooping  the  light  snow  away 
with  mittened  hands,  paused  to  con- 
sider, scooped  again,  and  again  paused. 

"No,"  he  decided.  "There's  been 
travel  both  ways,  but  the  last  travel  was 
up  thaT  creek.  Whoever  it  is,  they're 
there  now.  There's  been  no  travel  for 
weeks?  Now  what's  been  keeping 
them  there  all  the  time?  That's  what 
I  want  to  know." 

"And  what  I  want  to  know  is  where 
we're  goin'  to  camp  to-night,"  Shorty 
said,  staring  disconsolately  at  the  sky- 


line in  the  southwest,  where  mid-after- 
noon twilight  was  darkening  into  night. 
"Let's  follow  the  track  up  the  creek," 
was  Smoke's  suggestion.  "There's 
plenty  of  dead  timber.  We  can  camp 
any  time." 

"Sure,  we  can  camp  any  time — but 
we  got  to  travel  most  of  the  time  if  we 
ain't  goin'  to  starve,  an'  we  got  to  travel 
in  the  right  direction.  They  ain't  no 
grub  for  side  trips  an'  diversions.  Them 
dogs  is  pretty  well  tuckered  out,  an' 
we've  got  to  pare  it  almighty  fine  to 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  Stewart,  an' 
you  know,  sure  as  apples  is  apples,  they 
ain't  no  grub  this  side  of  that." 

"But  what  are  they  doing  up  that 
creek?"  Smoke  insisted.  "How  do 
you  know  but  what  they've  the  fattest 
kind  of  a  find  up  there  and  are  work- 
ing it  for  all  it's  worth?" 

"Don't  know,"  was  Shorty's  positive- 

ness.     "Don't  want  to  know.     Ain't  no 

time  to  know.       All  I  know  is  we've 

sure  got  to  hustle  for  Stewart  before  our 

grub's  give  out.     An'  I  ain't  honin'  to 

eat  dog  or  lose  dog  neither." 

"We  might  pick  up  a  moose." 

"Ain't  seen  a  moose  in  a  coon's  age." 

"Might  find  a  bunch  in  that  creek." 

"If  you  do  I'll  eat  'em  at  one  settin." 

Smoke  set   his  jaw.        "Look   here, 

Shorty.     You   know   what   honing  is. 

Well,  I'm  just  honing  to  go  up  that 

creek.       There's  something  there.       I 

know  it.     It's  a  hunch,  as  sure  as  apples 

arn't  artichokes." 

"Don't  unbelieve  you  for  a  moment, 
Smoke.  You're  the  hunchiest  hunch- 
er  I  ever  seen.  When  you  got  a  hunch 
you  got  it.     No  talk  back  about  that. 
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But  I  got  a  hunch  that'll  run  team-mate 
to  yourn.  You  go  up  that  creek  an' 
you  go  to  trouble  sure  as  the  sparks  fly 
upward.  That  creek  spells  trouble,  or 
they  ain't  nothin'  in  the  alphabet  of 
hunchin'.  An'  we  ain't  lookin'  for 
trouble,  now  are  we?  Nix  on  goin'  up 
that  creek  that's  all  I  got  to  say." 

"I'm  a-honing,"  Smoke  warned,  then 
gazed  solemnly  at  his  partner.  "Shorty, 
suppose  you  sold  out  your  share  in  our 
holdings  right  now,  not  counting  Sur- 
prise Lake  that's  got  more  of  the  yel- 
low in  it  than  all  the  rest  put  together 
— what  would  you  sell  for,  lock,  stock, 
barrel,  and  everything  else,  clear,  clean, 
net,  sacrifice  auction  sale?" 

"A  million,"  was  the  prompt  answer. 
"An'  it  'd  sure  be  a  fire  sale  at  that." 

"You  could  afford  a  trip  to  Paris, 
now,  couldn't  you?" 

Shorty  nodded,  and  surveyed  his 
partner  with  speculative  eyes. 

"We're  going  to  find  something  up 
that  creek,"  Smoke  went  off  at  a  tan- 
gent. 

"Sure.     Trouble." 

"I  don't  know  whether  it's  trouble 
or  not.  My  hunch  doesn't  carry  that 
far.  But  we're  agreed  we're  going  to 
find  something." 

"Now  look  here,"  Shorty  broke  in 
impatiently.  "Just  what  is  your  drive? 
I  ain't  no  language  expert." 

"Just  this,  Shorty;  if  you've  money 
enough  to  afford  a  trip  to  Paris,  haven't 
you  enough  to  afford  a  diversion  to 
your  side-kicker  of  a  trip  up  a  creek?" 

"But  look  at  the  grub ! — look  at  them 
dogs!"  Shorty  cried.  "Look  at  .  .  . 
oh,  hell,  all  right.  You  will  have  your 
will." 

"It  won't  make  the  trip  a  day  long- 
er," Smoke  urged.  "Possibly  no  more 
than  a  mile  longer." 

"Men  has  died  for  as  little  as  a  mile," 
Shorty  retorted,  shaking  his  hand  with 
lugubrious  resignation.  "Come  on  for 
trouble.  Get  up,  you  poor  sore-foots, 
you — get  up!  Haw!  You  Bright- 
Haw!" 

The  lead-dog  obeyed,  and  the  whole 
team  strained  weakly  into  the  soft 
snow. 


"Whoa!"  Shorty  yelled.  "It's  a 
pack  trail." 

Smoke  pulled  his  snowshoes  from  un- 
der the  sled-lashings,  bound  them  to  his 
moccasined  feet,  and  went  to  the  fore 
to  press  and  pack  the  light  surface  for 
the  passing  of  the  dogs. 

It  was  heavy  work.  Dogs  and  men 
had  been  for  days  on  short  rations,  and 
few  and  limited  were  the  reserves  of 
energy  they  could  call  upon.  Though 
they  followed  the  creek  bed,  so  pro- 
nounced was  its  fall  that  they  toiled  on 
a  stiff  and  unrelenting  up-grade.  The 
high  rocky  walls  quickly  drew  near  to- 
gether, so  that  their  way  led  up  the  bot- 
tom of  a  narrow  gorge.  The  long  ling- 
ering twilight,  blocked  by  the  high 
mountains,  was  no  more  than  a  semi- 
darkness. 

"It's  a  trap,"  Shorty  said.  "The 
whole  look  of  it  is  rotten.  It's  a  hole 
in  the  ground.  It's  the  stampin' 
ground  of  trouble." 

Smoke  made  no  reply,  and  for  half 
an  hour  they  toiled  on  in  silence  that 
was  again  broken  by  Shorty. 

"She's  a  workin',"  he  grumbled. 
"She's  sure  a  workin',  an'  I'll  tell  you 
if  you're  minded  to  hear  an'  listen." 

"Go  on,"  Smoke  answered. 

"Well,  she  tells  me,  plain  an'  simple, 
that  we  ain't  never  goin'  to  get  out  a 
this  hole  in  the  ground  in  days  an'  days. 
We're  goin'  to  be  stuck  in  here  a  long 
time  an'  then  some. 

"Does  she  say  anything  about  grub?" 
Smoke  queried  unsympathetically. 
"For  we  haven't  got  grub  for  days  and 
days  and  days  and  then  some." 

"Nope.  Nary  whisper  about  grub. 
I  guess  we'll  manage  to  make  out.  But 
I  tell  you  one  thing,  Smoke,  straight 
an'  flat.  I'll  eat  any  dog  in  the  team 
exceptin'  Bright.  I  got  to  draw  the 
line  on  Bright.  I  just  couldn't  scoff 
him." 

"Cheer  up,"  Smoke  girded.  "My 
hunch  is  working  overtime.  She  tells 
me  there'll  be  no  dogs  eaten,  and, 
whether  it's  moose  or  caribou  or  quail 
on  toast,  we'll  all  fatten  up." 

Shorty  snorted  his  unutterable  dis- 
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gust,  and  silence  obtained  for  another 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

''There's  the  beginning  of  your 
trouble,"  Smoke  said,  halting  on  his 
snowshoes  and  staring  at  an  object  that 
lay  to  one  side  of  the  old  trail. 

Shorty  left  the  gee-pole  and  joined 
him,  and  together  they  gazed  down  on 
the  body  of  a  man  beside  the  trail. 

"Well  fed,"  said  Smoke. 

"Look  at  them  lips,"  said  Shorty. 

"Stiff  as  a  poker,"  said  Smoke,  lifting 
one  arm,  that,  without  moving,  moved 
the  whole  body. 

"Pick  'm  up  an'  drop  'm  and  he'd 
break  to  pieces,"  was  Shorty's  comment. 

The  man  lay  on  his  side,  solidly  fro- 
zen. From  the  fact  that  no  snow  powd- 
ered him,  it  was  patent  that  he  had 
lain  there  but  for  a  short  time. 

"There  was  a  general  fall  of  snow 
three  days  back,"  said  Shorty. 

Smoke  nodded,  bending  over  the 
corpse,  twisting  it  half  up  to  face  them, 
and  pointing  to  a  bullet  wound  in  the 
temple.  He  glanced  to  the  side  and 
tilted  his  head  at  a  Colt's  revolver  that 
lay  on  top  of  the  snow. 

A  hundred  yards  farther  on  they 
came  upon  a  second  body  that  lay  face- 
downward  in  the  trail. 

"Two  things  are  pretty  clear,"  Smoke 
said.  "They're  fat.  That  means  no 
famine.  They've  not  struck  it  rich, 
else  they  wouldn't  have  commited  sui- 
cide." 

"If  they  did,"  Shorty  objected. 

"They  certainly  did.  There  are  no 
tracks  beside  their  own,  and  each  is 
powder-burned.  Smoke  dragged  the 
corpse  to  one  side  and  with  the  toe  of 
.his  moccasin  nosed  a  revolver  out  of  the 
snow  into  which  it  had  been  pressed  by 
the  body.  "That's  what  did  the  work. 
I  told  you  we'd  find  something." 

"From  the  looks  of  it  we  ain't  start- 
ed yet.  Now  what'd  two  fat  geezers 
want  to  kill  theirselves  for?" 

"When  we  find  that  out  we'll  have 
found  the  rest  of  your  trouble,"  Smoke 
answered.  "Come  on.  It's  blowing- 
dark." 

Quite  dark  it  was  when  Smoke's 
snowshoe  tripped  him  over  a  body.   He 


fell  across  a  sled,  on  which  lay  another 
body.  And  when  he  dug  the  snow 
out  of  his  neck  and  struck  a  match,  he 
and  Shorty  glimpsed  a  third  body, 
wrapped  in  blankets,  lying  beside  a 
partially  dug  grave.  Also,  ere  the 
match  flickered  out,  they  caught  sight 
of  half  a  dozen  additional  graves. 

_  "B-r-r-r,"  Shorty  shivered.  "Sui- 
cide Camp.  And  all  fed  up.  I  reckon 
they're  all  dead." 

"No — peep  at  that."  Smoke  was 
looking  farther  along  at  a  dim  glimmer 
of  light.  "And  there's  another  light — 
and  a  third  one  there.  Come  on.  Let's 
hike." 

No  more  corpses  delayed  them,  and 
in  several  minutes,  over  a  hard-packed 
trail,  they  were  in  the  camp. 

"It's  a  city,"  Shorty  whispered. 
"There  must  be  twenty  cabins.  An' 
not  a  dog.     Ain't  that  funy?" 

"And  that  explains  it,"  Smoke  whis- 
pered back  excitedly.  "It's  the  Laura 
Sibley  outfit.  Don't  you  remember? 
Came  up  the  Yukon  last  fall  on  the 
Port  Townsend  Number  Six.  Went 
right  by  Dawson  without  stopping. 
The  steamer  must  have  landed  them  at 
the  mouth  of  the  creek." 

"Sure.  I  remember.  They  was 
Mormons." 

"No.  Vegetarians."  Smoke  grin- 
ned in  the  darkness.  "They  won't  eat 
meat  and  they  won't  work  dogs." 

"It's  all  the  same.  I  knowed  they 
was  something  funny  about  'em.  Had 
the  all-wise  steer  to  the  yellow.  That 
Laura  Sibley  was  goin'  to  take  'em 
right  to  the  spot  where  they'd  all  be 
millionaires." 

"Yes;  she  was  their  seeress — had  vi- 
sions and  that  sort  of  stuff.  I  thought 
thev  went  up  the  Nordensjold." 

"Huh!     Listen  to  that!" 

Shorty's  hand  in  the  darkness  went 
out  warningly  to  Smoke's  chest,  and  to- 
gether they  listened  to  a  groan,  deep 
and  long-drawn,  that  came  from  one  of 
the  cabins.  Ere  it  could  die  away  it 
was  taken  up  by  another  cabin,  and  an- 
other— a  vast  suspiration  of  human 
misery.  The  effect  was  monstrous  and 
nightmarish. 
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"B-r-r-r,"  Shorty  shivered.  "It's 
gettin'  me  goin'.  Let's  break  in  an  find 
what's  eatin'  them." 

Smoke  knocked  at  a  lighted  cabin, 
and  was  followed  in  by  Shorty  in  answ- 
er to  the  "Come  in,"  of  the  voice  they 
heard  groaning.  It  was  a  simple  log- 
cabin,  the  walls  moss-chinked,  the  earth 
floor  covered  with  sawdust  and  shav- 
ings. The  light  was  a  kerosene  lamp, 
and  they  could  make  out  four  bunks, 
three  of  which  were  occupied  by  men 
who  ceased  from  groaning  in  order  to 

fit  1TP 

"What's  the  matter?"  Smoke  de- 
manded of  one,  whose  blankets  could 
not  hide  his  broad  shoulders  and  mas- 
sively muscled  body,  but  whose  eyes 
were  pain-racked  and  whose  cheeks  were 
hollow.     "Smallpox?     What  is  it?" 

In  reply,  the  man  pointed  at  his 
mouth,  spreading  black  and  swollen 
lips  in  the  effort;  and  Smoke  recoiled 
at  the  sight. 

"Scurvy,"  he  mutered  to  Shorty  and 
the  man  confirmed  the  diagnosis  with 
a  nod  of  the  head. 

He  spluttered  foully,  but  the  fearful 
condition  of  his  mouth  precluded  arti- 
culation. 

"It's  scurvy  all  right,"  spoke  a  man 
from  another  bunk.  "Look  at  that." 
He  threw  aside  his  blankets,  exposing 
legs  hugely  swollen  at  knees  and  ankles 
and  discolored  by  a  purplish  rash.  "It's 
got  me  in  the  legs.  We're  brothers,  the 
three  of  us.  It's  got  my  other  brother 
there,  arms  and  legs.  Take  a  look  at 
that  right  forearm  of  his.  It  was  broke 
and  set  when  he  was  a  little  shaver 
twenty-two  years  ago.  Look  at  it  now. 
The  fracture's  wide  open. 

"Gee!     I've  saw  scurvy " 

Shorty  gazed  at  the  spectacle  in  awe. 
"But  never  like  this.  It's  the  .  .  .  the 
limit." 

"That's  nothing,"  bragged  the  man 
of  the  rebroken  arm.  "You  take  a 
squint  at  the  case  in  the  next  cabin. 
Old  soldier  of  the  Civil  War.  Got  his 
cheek  slashed  open  by  a  sabre  in  a  cav- 
alry charge.  That  was  in  '62 — thirty- 
six  years  ago.       And  that  old  wound 


has  opened  wide  again.  Where  did  you 
come  from?" 

"Just  drifted  in  down  the  Norbeska," 
Smoke  answered.  "Saw  the  trail  up 
your  creek  and  followed  it." 

"You  ought  to  know  us,"  the  man 
went  on.  "We're  the  Lentill  Brothers 
— bicycle  riders,  you  know." 

"I  remember,"  Smoke  nodded.  "The 
Vegetarian  Trio.  You  rode  for  that 
Soy  Soup  and  Salad  concern,  and  you 
were  in  that  six-days-go-as-you-please  in 
New  York  two  or  three  years  ago." 

"Yep.  You  got  us.  And  look  at  us 
now.  Couldn't  ride  in  a  six-second-go- 
as-you-please.  All  in,  finished,  gone  to 
smash." 

The  man  with  the  unspeakable 
mouth  cursed  in  guessable  sounds,  long 
and  steadily,  in  a  stream  of  despair 
that  culminated  in  a  chest-groan  of  an- 
guish. 

"Plenty  of  grub?"  Shorty  asked. 

"Yep,"  was  the  answer  from  the  rider 
with  the  opened  arm.  "Help  youiself. 
There's  slathers  of  it.  The  cabin  next 
on  the  other  side  is  empty.  Cache  is 
right  alongside.     Wade  into  it." 

II. 

In  every  cabin  they  visited  that  night 
they  found  a  similar  situation.  Scurvy 
had  smitten  the  whole  camp.  A  dozen 
women  were  in  the  party,  though  the 
two  men  did  not  see  all  of  them.  Ori- 
ginally there  had  been  ninety-three  men 
and  women.  But  ten  had  died,  and  two 
had  recently  disappeared.  Smoke  told 
of  finding  the  two,  and  expressed  sur- 
prise that  none  had  gone  that  short  dis- 
tance down  the  trail  to  find  out  for 
themselves.  What  particularly  struck 
him  and  Shorty  was  the  helplessness 
of  these  people.  Their  cabins  were  lit- 
tered and  dirty.  The  dishes  stood  un- 
washed on  the  rough  plank  tables. 
There  was  no  mutual  aid.  A  cabin's 
troubles  were  its  own  troubles,  and  al- 
ready they  had  ceased  from  the  exertion 
of  burying  their  dead. 

"It's  almost  weird,"  Smoke  confided 
to  Shorty.  "I've  met  shirkers  and 
loafers,  but  I  never  met  so  many  all  at 
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one  time.  You  heard  what  they  said. 
They've  never  done  a  tap.  The  steam- 
boat crowd  stayed,  according  to  contract, 
boated  their  supplies  up  the  creek, 
helped  them  build  their  cabins  (which 
meant  they  did  it  all),  and  then  pulled 
out  when  the  snow  began  to  fly.  And 
then  the  whole  blessed  bunch  crawled 
into  their  cabins  and  stayed  there.  They 
haven't  prospected.  I'll  bet  they 
haven't  washed  their  own  faces.  No 
wonder  they  got  scurvy." 

"But  vegetarians  hadn't  ought  to  get 
scurvy,"  Shorty  contended.  "It's  the 
salt-meat  eaters  that's  supposed  to  fall 
for  it.  And  they  don't  eat  meat,  salt  or 
fresh,  raw  or  cooked,  or  any  other  way." 

Smoke  shook  his  head.  "I  know. 
And  it's  vegetable  diet  that  cures  scurvy. 
No  drugs  will  do  it.  Vegetables,  es- 
pecially potatoes,  is  the  only  dope.  But 
don't  forget  one  thing,  Shorty;  weare 
not  up  against  a  theory,  but  a  condition. 
The  fact  is  these  grass-eaters  have  all 
got  scurvy." 

"Must  be  contagious." 

"No ;  that  the  doctors-do  know.  Scur- 
vy is  not  a  germ  disease.  It  can't  be 
caught.  It's  generated.  As  near  as  I 
can  get  it,  it's  due  to  an  impoverished 
condition  of  the  blood.  It's  cause  is 
not  something  they-ve  got„  but  some- 
thing they  haven't  got.  A  man  gets 
scurvy  for  lack  of  certain  chemicals  in 
his  blood,  and  these  chemicals  don't 
come  out  of  powders  and  bottles,  but  do 
come  out  of  vegetables." 

"An'  these  people  eats  nothin'  but 
grass,"  Shorty  groaned.  "And  they've 
got  it  up  to  their  ears.  That  proves 
you're  all  wrong,  Smoke.  You're  spiel- 
in'  a  theory,  but  this  condition  sure 
knocks  the  spots  out  a  your  theory. 
Scurvy's  catching,  an'  that's  why 
they've  all  got  it,  an'  rotten  bad  at  that. 
You  an'  me'll  get  it,  too,  if  we  hang 
around  this  diggin'.  B-r-r-r! — I  can 
feel  the  bugs  crawlin'  into  my  system 
right  now." 

Smoke  laughed  skeptically,  and 
knocked  on  a  cabin  door. 

"I  suppose  we'll  find  the  same  old 
thing,"  he  said.  'Come  on.  We've  got 
to  get  a  line  on  the  situation." 


"What  do  you  want?"  came  a  wo- 
man's sharp  voice. 

"We  want  to  see  you,"  Smoke  ans- 
wered. 

"Who  are  you?" 

"Two  doctors  from  Dawson,"  Shorty 
blurted  in,  with  a  levity  that  brought  a 
punch  in  the  short  ribs  from  Smoke's 
elbow. 

"Don't  want  to  see  any  doctors,"  the 
woman  said,  in  tones  crisp  and  staccato 
with  pain  and  irritation.  "Go  away. 
Good  night.  We  don't  believe  in  doc- 
tors." 

Smoke  pulled  the  latch,  shoved  the 
door  open,  and  entered,  turning  up  the 
low-flamed  kerosene  lamp  so  that  he 
could  see.  In  four  bunks  four  women 
ceased  from  groaning  and  sighing  to 
stare  at  the  intruders.  Two  were 
young,  thin-faced  creatures,  the  third 
was  an  elderly  and  very  stout  woman, 
and  the  fourth,  the  one  whom  Smoke 
identified  by  her  voice,  was  the  thinnest, 
frailest  specimen  of  the  human  race  he 
had  ever  seen.  As  he  quickly  learned, 
she  was  Laura  Sibley,  the  seeress  and 
professional  clairvoyant  who  had  organ- 
ized the  expedition  in  Los  Angeles  and 
led  it  to  this  death  camp  on  the  Nord- 
beska.  The  conversation  that  ensued 
was  acrimonious,  Laura  Sibley  did  not 
believe  in  doctors.  Also,  to  add  to  her 
purgatory,  she  had  well  nigh  ceased  to 
believe  in  herself. 

"Why  didn't  you  send  out  for  help?" 
Smoke  asked,  when  she  paused,  breath- 
less and  exhausted,  from  her  initial  ti- 
rade. There's  a  camp  at  Stewart  River, 
and  eighteen  days'  travel  would  fetch 
Dawson  from  here." 

"Why  didn't  Amos  Wentworth  go?" 
she  demanded,  with  a  wrath  that  bord- 
ered on  hysteria. 

"Don't  know  the  gentleman,"  Smoke 
countered.    "What's  he  been  doing?" 

"Nothing.  Except  that  he's  the  only 
one  that  hasn't  caught  the  scurvy.  And 
why  hasn't  he  caught  the  scurvy?  I'll 
tell  you.  No,  I  won't,"  The  thin  lips 
compressed  so  tightly  that  through  the 
emaciated  transparency  of  them  Smoke 
was  almost  convinced  he  could  see  the 
teeth  and  the  roots  of  the  teeth.     "And 
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what  would  have  been  the  use?  Don't 
I  know?  I'm  not  a  fool.  Our  caches 
are  filled  with  every  kind  of  a  fruit 
juice  and  preserved  vegetable.  We  are 
better  situated  than  any  camp  in  Alas- 
ka to  fight  scurvy — potatoes,  onions, 
parsley,  parsnips,  asparagus,  soup  vege- 
tables, carrots,  turnips,  chives,  orange 
juice,  lemon  juice,  lime  juice,  raspberry 
juice,  dried  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  nectarines,  apricots,  raisins, 
prunes,  nuts  of  every  sort,  fruit  phos- 
phates, and  fruit  salts.  There  is  no 
prepared  vegetable  fruit,  and  nut  food 
we  haven't,  and  in  plenty." 

"She's  got  you  there,  Smoke,"  Shorty 
exulted.  "And  it's  a  condition,  not  a 
theory.  You  say  vegetables  cures. 
Here's  the  vegetables,  and  where's  the 
cure?" 

"There's  no  explanation  I  can  see," 
Smoke  acknowledged.  "Yet  there  is  no 
camp  in  Alaska  like  this.  I've  seen 
scurvy — a  sprinkling  of  cases  here  and 
there;  but  I  never  saw  a  whole  camp 
with  it,  nor  did  I  ever  see  such  terrible 
cases.  Which  is  neither  here  nor  there, 
Shorty.  We've  got  to  do  what  we  can 
for  these  people,  but  first  we've  got  to 
make  camp  and  take  care  of  the  dogs. 
We'll  see  you  in  the  morning,  er — Mrs. 
Sibley." 

"Miss  Sibley,"  she  bridled.  "And 
now,  young  man,  if  you  come  fooling 
around  this  cabin  with  any  doctor  stuff 
I'll  fill  you  full  of  birdshot." 

"The  divine  seeress — she's  a  sweet 
one,"  Smoke  chuckled,  as  he  and  Shorty 
felt  their  way  back  through  the  dark- 
ness to  the  empty  cabin  next  to  the  one 
ocupied  by  the  Lentills. 

It  was  evident  that  two  men  had  liv- 
ed until  recently  in  the  cabin,  and  the 
partners  wondered  if  they  weren't  the 
two  suicides  down  the  trail.  Together 
they  overhauled  the  cache  and  found  it 
filled  with  an  undreamed  variety  of  can- 
ned, powdered,  dried,  evaporated,  con- 
densed, and  dessicated  foods. 

"What  in  the  name  of  reason  do  they 
want  to  go  and  get  scurvy  for?"  Shorty 
demanded,  brandishing  to  the  light 
packages  of  egg-powder  and  Italian 
mushrooms.     "And  look  at  that — And 


thatl"  He  tossed  out  cans  of  tomatoes 
and  corn  and  bottles  of  stuffed  olives. 
"And  the  divine  steeress  got  the  scurvy, 
too.     What  d'ye  make  of  it?" 

Seeress,"  Smoke  corrected. 

"Steeress,"  Shorty  reiterated.  "Didn't 
she  steer  'em  here  to  this  hole  in  the 
ground?" 

A  few  minutes  later,  he  broke  off 
from  the  cooking  to  watch  Smoke  at 
work  outside  in  the  light  of  the  door- 
way, stick-tying  the  dogs  after  the  In- 
dian method.  This  was  accomplished 
by  fastening  the  end  of  a  short  stick  to 
a  dog's  neck  by  a  thong,  and  of  fasten- 
ing the  other  end  of  the  stick  to  a  tree. 
Thus,  the  dog,  unable  to  gnaw  through 
the  thong  around  his  neck,  was  prevent- 
ed by  the  stick  from  gnawing  the  thong 
that  fastened  the  other  end. 

"Now  what  in  thunder  are  you  tying 
up  them  poor  brutes  for?"  Shorty  cried 
indignantly.  "Can't  you  let  'em  range 
like  always?" 

"Because  I,  for  one,  am  not  going  to 
start  out  burying  to-night.  That  grav- 
el is  frozen,  and  we'll  have  to  burn  down 
every  inch  of  it." 

"I  never  thought  of  that,"  Shorty 
grunted  apologetically.  "By  the  time 
you're  done,  grub'll  be  on  the  table.  Get 
a  hustle  on." 

III. 

Next  morning,  after  daylight,  Smoke 
encountered  a  man  dragging  a  light 
sled-load  of  firewood.  He  was  a  little 
man,  clean-looking  and  spry,  who 
walked  briskly  despite  the  load. 
Smoke  experienced  an  immediate  dis- 
like. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  he 
asked. 

"Nothing,"  the  little  man  answered. 

"I  know  that,"  Smoke  said.  "That's 
why  I  asked.  You're  Amos  Went- 
worth.  Now  why  under  the  sun 
haven't  you  the  scurvy  like  all  the 
rest?" 

"Because  I've  exercised,"  came  the 
quick  reply.  "There  wasn't  any  need 
for  any  of  them  to  get  it  if  they'd  only 
got  out  and  done  something.       What 
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did  they  do?  Growled  and  kicked  and 
grouched  at  the  cold,  long  nights,  the 
hardship,  the  aches  and  pains  and  ev- 
erything else.  They  loafed  in  their 
beds  until  they  swelled  up  and  couldn't 
leave  them,  that's  all.  Look  at  me.' 
I've  worked.       Come  into  my  cabin," 

Smoke  followed  him  in. 

"Squint  around.  Clean  as  a  whistle, 
eh?  You  bet.  Everything  shipshape. 
I  wouldn't  keep  those  chips  and  shav- 
ings on  the  floor  except  for  the  warmth, 
but  they're  clean  chips  and  shavings. 
You  ought  to  see  the  floor  in  some  of 
the  shacks.  Pig  pens.  As  for  me,  I 
haven't  eaten  a  meal  off  an  unwashed 
dish.  No  sir.  It  meant  work,  and  I've 
worked,  and  I  haven't  the  scurvy.  You 
can  put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it." 

"You've  hit  the  nail  on  the  head," 
Smoke  admitted.  "But  I  see  you've 
only  one  bunk.     Why  so  unsociable?" 

"Because  I  like  to.  It's  easier  to 
clean  up  for  one  than  for  two,  that's 
why.  These  lazy,  blanket-loafers !  Do 
you  think  I  could  have  stood  one 
around?     No  wonder  they  got  scurvy." 

It  was  very  convincing,  but  Smoke 
could  not  rid  himself  of  his  dislike  of 
the  man. 

"What's  Laura  Sibley  got  it  in  for 
you  for?"  he  asked  abruptly. 

Amos  Wentworth  shot  a  quick  look 
at  him. 

"She's  a  crank,"  was  the  reply.  "So 
are  we  all  cranks  for  that  matter.  But 
heaven  save  me  from  the  crank  that 
won't  wash  the  dishes  he  eats  off  of,  and 
that's  what  this  crowd  of  cranks  is  like." 

A  few  minutes  later,  Smoke  was  talk- 
ing with  Laura  Sibley.  Supported  by 
a  stick  in  either  hand,  she  had  paused 
in  hobbling  by  his  cabin. 

"What  have  you  got  it  in  for  Went- 
worth for?"  he  asked,  apropos  of  noth- 
ing in  the  conversation  and  with  a  sud- 
denness that  caught  her  off  her  guard. 

Her  green  eyes  flashed  bitterly,  her 
emaciated  face  for  the  second  was  con- 
vulsed with  rage,  and  her  sore  lips 
writhed  on  the  verge  of  unconsidered 
speech.  But  only  a  splutter  of  gasping 
unintelligble  sounds  issued  forth,  and 


then,  by  a  terrible  effort,  she  controlled 
herself. 

"Because  he's  healthy,"  she  panted. 
"Because  he  hasn't  the  scurvy.  Be- 
cause he  is  supremely  selfish.  Because 
he  won't  lift  a  hand  to  help  anybody 
else.  Because  he'd  let  us  rot  and  die, 
as  he  is  letting  us  rot  and  die,  without 
lifting  a  finger  to  fetch  us  a  pail  of 
water  or  a  load  of  firewood.  That's  the 
kind  of  a  brute  he  is.  But  let  him  be- 
ware.    That's  all.     Let  him  beware." 

Still  panting  and  gasping,  she  hob- 
bled on  her  way,  and  five  minutes  af- 
terward, coming  out  of  the  cabin  to  feed 
the  dogs,  Smoke  saw  her  entering  Amos 
Wentworth's  cabin. 

"Something  rotten  here,  Shorty, 
something  rotten,"  he  said,  shaking  his 
head  ominously,  as  his  partner  came 
to  the  door  to  empty  a  pan  of  dish- 
water. 

"Sure,"  was  the  cheerful  rejoinder. 
"An'  you  an'  me'll  be  catchin'  it  yet, 
You  see." 

"I  don't  mean  the  scurvy." 

"Oh,  sure,  if  you  mean  the  divine 
steeress.  She'd  rob  a  corpse.  She's 
the    hungriest-lookin'    female    I    ever 


seen. 


IV. 


"Exercise  has  kept  you  and  me  in 
condition,  Shorty.  It's  kept  Went- 
worth in  condition.  You  see  what  lack 
of  exercise  has  done  for  the  rest.  Now 
it's  up  to  us  to  prescribe  exercise  for 
these  hospital  wrecks.  It  will  be  your 
job  to  see  that  they  get  it.  I  appoint 
you  chief  nurse." 

''What?— me?"  Shorty  shouted.  "I 
resign." 

"No  you  dont.  I'll  be  able  assistant, 
because  it  isn't  going  to  be  any  soft 
snap.  We've  got  to  make  them  hustle. 
First  thing,  they'll  have  to  bury  their 
dead.  The  strongest  for  the  burial 
squad;  then  the  next  strongest  on  the 
firewood  squad  (they've  been  lying  in 
their  blankets  to  save  wood)  ;  and  so  on 
down  the  line.  And  spruce  tea. 
Mustn't  forget  that.  All  the  sour- 
doughs swear  by  it.  These  people  have 
never  even  heard  of  it." 
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"We  sure  got  ourn  cut  out  for  us," 
Shortv  grinned.  "First  thing  we  know 
we'll  be  full  of  lead." 

"And  that's  our  first  job,"  Smoke 
said.     "Come  on." 

In  the  next  hour,  each  of  the  twenty- 
odd  cabins  were  raided.  All  ammuni- 
tion and  every  rifle,  shotgun  and  revol- 
ver, was  confiscated. 

"Come  on,  you  invalids,"  was  Shor- 
ty's method.  "  "Shootin'  irons — fork 
'em  over.     We  need  'em." 

"Who  says  so?"  was  the  query  at 
the  first  cabin. 

"Two  doctors  from  Dawson,"  was 
Shorty's  answer,  "An'  what  they  say 
goes.  Come  on.  Shell  out  ammuni- 
tion, too." 

"What  do  you  want  them  for?"  the 
Lentill  cabin  demanded. 

"To  stand  off  a  war  party  of  canned 
roast  beef  comin'  down  the  canyon.  And 
I'm  givin'  you  fair  warnin'  of  a  spruce 
tea  invasion.     Come  across." 

And  this  was  only  the  beginning  of 
the  day.  Persuading,  bullying,  and,  at 
times  by  main  strength,  men  were  drag- 
ged from  their  bunks  and  forced  to 
dress.  Smoke  selected  the  mildest 
cases  for  the  burial  squad.  Another 
squad  was  told  off  to  supply  the  wood  by 
which  the  graves  were  burned  down  into 
the  frozen  muck  and  gravel.  Still  an- 
other squad  had  to  chop  firewood  and 
impartially  supply  every  cabin.  Those 
who  were  too  weak  for  out-door  work 
were  put  to  cleaning  and  scrubbing  the 
cabins  and  washing  clothes.  One  squad 
brought  in  many  loads  of  spruce 
boughs,  and  every  stove  was  used  for 
the  brewing  of  spruce  tea. 

But  no  matter  what  face  Smoke  and 
Shorty  put  on  it,  the  situation  was 
grim  and  serious.  At  least  thirty  fear- 
ful and  impossible  cases  could  not  be 
taken  from  the  beds,  as  the  two  men, 
with  nausea  and  horror,  learned;  while 
one,  a  woman,  died  in  Laura  Sibley's 
cabin.  Yet  strong  measures  were  ne- 
cessary. 

"I  don't  like  to  wallop  a  sick  man," 
Shorty  explained,  his  fist  doubled  men- 
acingly. "But  I'd  wallop  his  block  off 
if  it'd  make  him  well.     And  what  all 


you  lazy  bums  needs  is  a  wallopin'. 
Come  on !  Out  of  that  an'  into  them 
duds  of  yourn,  double  quick,  or  I'll  sure 
mess  up  the  front  of  your  face." 

All  the  gangs  groaned,  and  sighed, 
and  wept,  the  tears  streaming  and  freez- 
ing down  their  cheeks  as  they  toiled; 
and  it  was  patent  that  their  agony  was 
real.  The  situation  was  desperate,  and 
Smoke's  prescription  was  heroic. 

When  the  work  gangs  came  in  at 
noon,  they  found  decently  cooked  din- 
ners awaiting  them,  prepared  by  the 
weaker  members  of  their  cabins  under 
the  tutelage  and  drive  of  Smoke  and 
Shorty. 

"That'll  do,"  Smoke  said  at  three  in 
the  afternoon.  "Knock  off.  Go  to 
your  bunks.  You  may  be  feeling  rot- 
ten now,  but  you'll  be  the  better  for  it 
to-morrow.  Of  course  it  hurts  to  get 
well,  but  I'm  going  to  get  you  well." 

"Too  late,"  Amos  Wentworth  sneered 
pallidly  at  Smoke's  efforts.  "They 
ought  to  have  started  in  that  way  last 
fall." 

"Come  along  with  me,"  Smoke  ans- 
wered. "Pick  up  those  two  pails. 
You're  not  ailing." 

From  cabin  to  cabin  the  three  men 
went,  dosing  every  man  and  woman 
with  a  full  pint  of  spruce  tea.  Nor  was 
it  easy. 

"You  might  as  well  learn  at  the  start 
that  we  mean  business,"  Smoke  stated 
to  the  first  obdurate,  who  lay  on  his 
back  groaning  through  set  teeth. 
"Stand  by,  Shorty."  Smoke  caught 
the  patient  by  the  nose  and  tapped  the 
solar  plexus  section  so  as  to  make  the 
mouth  gasp  open.  "Now,  Shorty! 
Down  she  goes !" 

And  down  it  went,  accompanied  by 
unavoidable  splutterings  and  strang- 
lings. 

"Next  time  yoti'll  take  it  easier," 
Smoke  assured  the  victim,  reaching  for 
the  nose  of  the  man  in  the  adjoining 
bunk. 

"I'd  sooner  take  castor  oil,"  was 
Shorty's  private  confidence,  ere  he 
downed  his  own  portion.  "Great 
jumpin'  Methuselem !"  was  his  entirely 
public  proclamation  the  moment  after 
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he  had  swallowed  the  bitter  dose.  "It's 
a  pint  long,  but  hogshead  strong." 

"We're  covering  this  spruce  tea  route 
four  times  a  day,  and  there  are  eighty 
of  you  to  be  dosed  each  time,"  Smoke 
informed  Laura  Sibley.     "So  we've  no 
time      to      fool. 
Will     you     take 
it?       Or  must  1 
hold  your  nose? 
His   thumb    and 
forefinger  hover- 
e  d       eloquently 
above  her.     "It's 
vegetable,  so  you 
needn't  have  any 
qualms." 

"Qualms  !" 
Shorty  snorted. 
"No,  sure,  cer- 
tainly not.  It's 
the  deliciousest 
dope!" 

"  Well  ?  " 
Smoke  demand- 
ed  peremptorily. 

"I'll  .... 
.  .  .  I'll  take 
it,"  she  quaver- 
ed.  "Hurry  up!" 

That  night, 
exhausted  as  by 
no  hard  day  of 
trail,  Smoke  and 
Shorty  crawled 
into  their  blan- 
kets. 

"I'm  fairly 
sick  with  it," 
Smoke  confessed. 
"The  way  they ' 
suffer  is  awful. 
But  exercise  is 
the  only  remedy 
I  can  think  of, 
and  it  must  be 
given  a  thorough 
trial.     I  wish  we 

had  a  sack  of  raw  potatoes.  That's  the 
only  stuff.  Why,  they've  told  me,  one 
and  all,  that  they've  taken  gallons  of 
fruit  acid  and  preserved  lime  juice." 

"Sparkins   he   can't   wash   no   more 
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dishes,"  Shorty  said.  "It  hurts  him  so 
he  sweats  his  pain.  I  seen  him  sweat 
it.  I  had  to  put  him  back  in  the  bunk 
he  was  that  helpless." 

"If  we  only  had  raw  potatoes,"  Smoke 
went  on.  "The  vital,  essential  some- 
thing is  missing 
from  that  prepar- 
ed stuff.  The 
life  has  been 
evaporated  out  of 
it." 

"An'  if  that 
young  fellow 
Jones  in  the 
Browlow  cabin 
don't  croak  be- 
fore morning  I- 
miss  my  guess." 

"For  heaven's 
sake  be  cheer- 
ful,"  Smoke 
chided. 

"We  got  to 
bury  him,  ain't 
we?"  came  the 
indignant  snort. 
"I  tell  you  that 
boy's  something 
awful_" 

"Shut  up," 
Smoke  said. 

And  after  sev- 
eral more  indig- 
nant snorts,  the 
heavy  breathing' 
of  sleep  arose 
from  Shorty's 
bunk. 

V. 
In  the  morn- 
ing, not  only  was 
Jones  dead,  but 
one  of  the  strong- 
er men  who  had 
worked  on  the 
firewood  squad 
had  hanged 
himself.  A  nightmare  procession  of 
days  set  in.  For  a  week,  steeling  him- 
self to  the  task,  Smoke  enforced  the 
exercise  and  the  spruce  tea.  And  one 
by  one,  and  in  twos  and  threes,  he  was 
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compelled  to  knock  off  the  workers. 
As  he  was  learning,  exercise  was  the 
last  thing  in  the  world  for  scurvy  pa- 
tients. The  diminishing  burial  crowd 
was  kept  steadily  at  work,  and  a  surplus 
half  dozen  graves  were  always  burned 
down  and  waiting. 

"You  couldn't  have  selected  a  worse 
place  for  a  camp,"  Smoke  told  Laura 
Sibley.  "Look  at  it — at  the  bottom  of 
a  narrow  gorge,  running  east  and  west. 
The  noon  sun  doesn't  rise  above  the 
top  of  the  wall.  You  can't  have  had 
sunlight  for  several  months." 

"No,  we  haven't,"  she  admitted.  "But 
how  was  I  to  know?" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I  don't 
see  why  not,  if  you  could  lead  a  hun- 
dred fools  to  a  gold  mine." 

She  glared  malevolently  at  him  and 
hobbled  on.  Several  minutes  after- 
ward, coming  back  from  a  trip  to  where 
a  squad  of  groaning  patients  was  gath- 
ering spruce  boughs,  Smoke  saw  the 
seeress  entering  Amos  Wentworth's 
cabin  and  followed  after  her.  At  the 
door  he  could  hear  her  voice,  whimper- 
ing and  pleading. 

"Just  for  me,"  she  was  begging,  as 
Smoke  entered.  "I  won't  tell  a  soul. 
Just  for  me." 

Both  glanced  guiltily  at  the  intruder, 
and  Smoke  was  certain  that  he  was  on 
the  edge  of  something,  he  knew  not 
what,  and  he  cursed  himself  for  not 
having  eavesdropped. 

"Out  with  it,"  he  commanded  harsh- 
ly.    "What  is  it?" 

"What  is  what?"  Amos  Wentworth 
asked  sullenly. 

And  Smoke  could  not  name  what 
was  what. 

VI. 

Grimmer  and  grimmer  grew  the  situ- 
ation. In  that  dark  hole  of  a  canyon, 
where  sunlight  never  penetrated,  the 
horrible  death  list  mounted  up.  Each 
day,  in  apprehension,  Smoke  and 
Shorty  examined  each  other's  mouths 
for  the  whitening  of  the  gums  and  mu- 
cuous  membranes — the  invariable  first 
symptom  of  the  disease. 

"I've  quit,"   Shorty  announced  one 


evening.  "I've  been  thinkin'  it  over, 
an'  I  quit.  I  can  make  a  go  at  slave- 
drivin',  but  cripple-drivin'  's  too  much 
for  my  stomach.  They  go  from  bad  to 
worse.  They  ain't  twenty  men  I  can 
drive  to  work.  I  told  Jackson  this  af- 
ternoon he  could  take  to  his  bunk.  He 
was  gettin'  ready  to  suicide.  I  could 
see  it  stickin'  out  all  over  him.  Exer- 
cise ain't  no  good." 

"I've  made  up  my  mind  to  the  same 
thing,"  Smoke  answered.  "We'll 
knock  off  all  but  about  a  dozen.  They'll 
have  to  lend  a  hand.  We  can  relay 
them.  And  we'll  keep  up  the  spruce 
tea." 

"It  ain't  no  good." 

"I'm  about  ready  to  agree  with  that, 
too,  but  at  any  rate  it  doesn't  hurt 
them." 

"Another  suicide,"  was  Shorty's  news 
the  following  morning.  "That  Phillips 
is  the  one.     I  seen  it  comin'  for  days." 

"We're  up  against  the  real  thing," 
Smoke  groaned.  "What  would  you 
suggest,  Shorty?" 

"Who?  Me?  I  ain't  got  no  sugges- 
tions. The  thing's  got  to  run  its 
course." 

"But  that  means  they'll  all  die," 
Smoke  protested. 

"Except  Wentworth,"  Shorty  snarl- 
ed; for  he  had  quickly  come  to  share 
his  partner's  dislike  for  that  individual. 

The  everlasting  miracle  of  Went- 
worth's immunity  perplexed  Smoke. 
Why  should  he  alone  not  have  develop- 
ed scurvy?  Why  did  Laura  Sibley 
hate  him,  and  at  the  same  time  whine 
and  snivel  and  beg  from  him?  What 
was  it  she  begged  from  him  and  that  he 
would  not  give? 

On  several  occasions  Smoke  made  it 
a  point  to  drop  into  Wentworth's  cabin 
at  meal  time.  But  one  thing  did  he 
note  that  was  suspicious,  and  that  was 
Wentworth's  suspicion  of  him.  Nexi 
he  tried  sounding  out  Laura  Sibley. 

"Raw  potatoes  would  cure  everybody 
here,"  he  remarked  to  the  seeress.  "I 
know  it.     I've  seen  it  work  before." 

The  flare  of  conviction  in  her  eyes, 
followed  by  bitterness  and  hatred,  told 
him  the  scent  was  warm. 
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"Why  didn't  you  bring  in  a  supply 
of  fresh  potatoes  on  the  steamer?"  he 
asked. 

"We  did.  But  coming  up  the  river 
we  sold  them  all  out  at  a  bargain  at 
Fort  Yukon.  We  had  plenty  of  the 
evaporated  kinds,  and  we  knew  they'd 
keep  better.  They  wouldn't  even 
freeze." 

Smoke  groaned. 

"And  you  sold  them  all?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  nodded.  "How  were  we 
to  know?" 

"Now  mightn't  there  have  been  a 
couple  of  odd  sacks  left? — accidentally, 
you  know,  mislaid  on  the  steamer?" 

She  shook  her  head,  as  he  thought 
a  trifle  belatedly,  then  added,  "We  nev- 
er found  any." 

"But  mightn't  there?"  he  persisted. 

"How  do  I  know?"  she  rasped  ang- 
rily. "I  didn't  have  charge  of  the  com- 
missary." 

"And  Amos  Wentworth  did,"  he 
jumped  to  the  conclusion.  "Very 
good.  Now  what  is  your  private  opin- 
ion— just  between  us  two.  Do  you 
think  Wentworth  has  any  raw  potatoes 
stowed  away  somewhere?" 

"No;  certainly  not.  Why  should 
he?" 

"Why  shouldn't  he?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

Struggle  as  he  would  with  her,  Smoke 
could  not  bring  her  to  admit  the  possi- 
bility. 

"Have  you  any  potatoes?"  he  asked 
Wentworth  that  afternoon. 

"Yes.  Want  some?"  came  the  ready 
answer. 

"You  bet."  Smoke  assured  him. 

"Then  go  out  in  the  cache  and  help 
yourself.  There's  more  than  a  hun- 
dred tins  there." 

"I  don't  want  that  evaporated  dope. 
I  mean  fresh  potatoes,  raw  potatoes,  po- 
tatoes with  their  skins  on  and  smelling 
of  the  earth.     That's  what  I  want." 

"Sorry,"  said  Wentworth.  "We  sold 
them  all  out  at  Fort  Yukon." 

"I'd  give  five  hundred  dollars  for  a 
raw  potato,"  Smoke  ventured;  and  he 
could  have  sworn  to  a  gleam  of  avarice 
in  the  other's  eye. 


"Would  you  now?"  was  all  Went- 
worth said. 

"A  sack  of  potatoes  right  now  would 
be  worth  more  than  a  gold  mine," 
Smoke  continued,  convinced  that  the 
other  was  sparring. 

"It  isn't  everybody  that  has  five  hun- 
dred dollars." 

"I  have,"  Smoke  declared.  "Some 
several  times,  too." 

VII. 

"Wentworth's  a  swine,"  was  Shorty's 
verdict,  when  Smoke  told  his  suspicions. 

"And  so  is  Laura  Sibley,"  Smoke 
added.  "She  believes  he  has  the  pota- 
toes, and  is  keeping  it  quiet  and  trying 
to  get  him  to  share  with  her." 

"An'  he  won't  come  across,  eh?" 
Shorty  cursed  frail  human  nature  with 
one  of  his  best  flights,  and  caught  his 
breath.  "They  both  got  their  feet  in 
the  trough.  May  God  rot  them  dead 
with  scurvy  for  their  reward,  that's  all 
I  got  to  say,  except  I'm  goin'  right  up 
now  an'  knock  Wenworth's  block  off." 

But  Smoke  stood  out  for  diplomacy. 
That  night,  when  the  camp  groaned  and 
slept,  or  groaned  and  did  not  sleep,  he 
went  to  Wentworth's  unlighted  cabin. 

"Listen  to  me,  Wentworth."  he  said. 
"I've  got  a  thousand  dollars  in  dust 
right  here  in  this  sack.  I'm  a  rich  man 
in  this  country  and  I  can  afford  it.  I 
think  I'm  getting  touched.  Put  a  raw 
potato  in  my  hand  and  the  dust  is 
yours.     Here,  heft  it." 

And  Smoke  thrilled  when  Amos 
Wentworth  put  out  his  hand  in  the 
darkness  and  hefted  the  gold.  Smoke 
heard  him  fumble  in  the  blankets,  and 
then  felt  pressed  into  his  hand,  not  the 
heavy  gold  sack,  but  an  unmistakable 
potato,  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  warm 
from  contact  with  the  other's  body. 

Smoke  did  not  wait  till  morning.  He 
and  Shorty  were  expecting  at  any  time 
the  deaths  of  their  two  worst  cases,  and 
to  this  cabin  the  partners  went.  Grat- 
ed and  mashed  up  in  a  cup,  skin,  and 
clinging  specks  of  earth,  and  all,  was 
the  thousand-dollar-potato — a  thick 
fluid,  that  they  fed,  several  drops  at  a 
time,  into  the  frightful  orifices  that  had 
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once  been  mouths.  Shift  by  shift, 
through  the  long  night,  Smoke  and 
Shorty  relieved  each  other  at  adminis- 
tering the  potato  juice,  rubbing  it  into 
the  poor  swollen  gums  where  loose  teeth 
rattled  together  and  compelling  the 
swallowing  of  every  drop  of  the  preci- 
ous elixir. 

By  the  evening  of  the  next  day  the 
change  for  the  better  in  the  two  pati- 
ents was  miraculous  and  unbelievable. 
They  were  no  longer  the  worst  cases. 
In  forty-eight  hours,  with  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  potato,  they  were  temporar- 
ily out  of  danger  though  far  from  be- 
ing cured. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  Smoke 
said  to  Wentworth.  "I've  got  holdings 
in  this  country,  and  my  paper  is  good 
anywhere.  I'll  give  you  five  hundred 
dollars  a  potato  up  to  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth.  That's  one  hundred  po- 
tatoes." 

"Was  that  all  the  dust  you  had?" 
Wentworth  queried. 

"Shorty  and  I  scraped  all  we  had. 
But  straight,  he  and  I  are  worth  several 
millions  between  us." 

"I  haven't  any  potatoes,"  Wentworth 
said  finally.  "Wish  I  had.  That  po- 
tato I  gave  you  was  the  only  one.  I'd 
been  saving  it  all  winter  for  fear  I'd  get 
the  scurvy.  I  only  sold  it  so  as  to  be 
able  to  buy  a  passage  out  of  the  country 
when  the  river  opens." 

Despite  the  cessation  of  potato  juice, 
the  two  treated  cases  continued  to  im- 
prove through  the  third  day.  The  un- 
treated cases  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
On  the  fourth  morning,  three  horrible 
corpses  were  buried.  Shorty  went 
through  the  ordeal,  then  turned  on 
Smoke. 

"You-ve  tried  your  way.  Now  it's 
me  for  mine." 

He  headed  straight  for  Wentworth's 
cabin.  What  occurred  there,  Shorty 
never  told.  He  emerged  with  knuckles 
skinned  and  bruised,  and  not  only  did 
Wentworth's  face  bear  all  the  marks  of 
a  bad  beating,  but  for  a  long  time  to 
come  he  carried  his  head,  twisted  and 
sidling,  on  a  stiff  neck.  This  phenom- 
enon was  accounted  for  bv  a  row  of  four 


finger  marks,  black  and  blue,  on  one 
side  of  the  windpipe  and  by  a  single 
black  and  blue  mark  on  the  other  side. 

Next,  Smoke  and  Shorty  together  in- 
vaded Wentworth's  cabin,  throwing  him 
out  in  the  snow  while  they  turned  the 
interior  upside  down.  Laura  Sibley 
hobbled  in  and  frantically  joined  them 
in  the  search. 

"You  don't  get  none,  old  girl,  not 
if  we  find  a  ton,"  Shorty  assured  her. 

But  she  was  no  more  disappointed 
than  they.  Though  the  very  floor  was 
dug  up,  they  discovered  nothing. 

"I'm  for  roastin'  him  over  a  slow  fire 
an'  make  'm  cough  up,"  Shorty  pro- 
posed earnestly. 

Smoke  shook  his  head  reluctantly. 

"It's  murder,"  Shorty  held  on. 
"He's  murderin'  all  them  poor  geezers 
just  as  much  as  if  he  knocked  their 
brains  out  with  an  axe  only  worse." 

Another  day  passed,  during  which 
they  kept  a  steady  watch  on  Went- 
worth's movements.  Several  times, 
when  he  started  out,  water-bucket  in 
hand,  for  the  creek,  they  casually  ap- 
proached the  cabin,  and  each  time  he 
hurried  back  without  the  water. 

"They're  cached  right  there  in  his 
cabin,"  Shorty  said.  "As  sure  as  God 
made  little  apples,  they  are.  But 
where?  We  sure  overhauled  it  plenty." 
He  stood  up  and  pulled  on  his  mittens. 
"I'm  goin'  to  find  'em  if  I  have  to  pull 
the  blamed  shack  down  a  log  at  a  time." 

He  glanced  at  Smoke,  who,  with  in- 
tent and  absent  face,  had  not  heard  him. 

"What's  eatin'  you?"  Shorty  de- 
manded wrathfully.  "Don't  tell  me 
you've  gone  an'  got  the  scurvy !" 

"Just  trving  to  remember  something, 
Shorty." 

"What?" 

"I  don't  know.  That's  the  trouble. 
But  it  has  a  bearing,  if  only  I  could  re- 
member it." 

"Now  you  look  here,  Smoke;  don't 
you  go  an'  get  bughouse,"  Shorty  plead- 
ed. "Think  of  me!  Let  your  think- 
slats  rip.  Come  on  an'  help  me  pull 
that  shack  down.  I'd  set  her  afire,  if 
it  wa'n't  for  roastin'  them  spuds." 

"That  is  it!"  Smoke  exploded,  as  he 
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sprang  to  his  feet.     "Just  what  I  was 
trying  to  remember.     Where's  that  ker- 
osene can?     I'm  with  you,  Shorty.  The 
potatoes  are  outs." 

"What's  the  game?" 

"Watch  me,  that's  all,"  Smoke 
baffled.  "I  always  told  you,  Shorty, 
i  hat  a  deficient  acquaintance  with  liter- 
ature was  a  handicap,  even  in  the  Klon- 
dike. Now  what  we're  going  to  do, 
came  out  of  a  book.  I  read  it  when  I 
was  a  kid,  and  it  will  work.     Come  on." 

Several  minutes  later,  under  a  pale- 
gleaming,  greenish  aurora  borealis,  the 
two  men  crept  .up  to  Amos  Wentworth's 
cabin.  Carefully  and  noiselessly  they 
1  poured  kerosene  over  the  logs,  extra- 
drenching  the  door  frame  and  window 
sash.  Then  the  match  was  applied,  and 
they  watched  the  flaming  oil  gather 
headway.  They  drew  back  beyond  the 
growing  light  and  waited. 

They  saw  Wentworth  rush  out,  stare 
wildly  at  the  conflagration,  and  plunge 
back  into  the  cabin.  Scarcely  a  minute 
elapsed  when  he  emerged,  this  time 
slowly,  half  doubled  over,  his  shoulder 
burdened  by  a  sack  heavy  and  unmis- 
takable. Smoke  and  Shorty  sprang  at 
him  like  a  pair  of  famished  wolves. 
They  hit  him  right  and  left,  at  the  same 
instant.  He  crumpled  down  under  the 
weight  of  the  sack,  which  Smoke  press- 
ed over  with  his  hands  to  make  sure. 
Then  he  felt  his  knees  clasped  by 
AVentworth's  arms,  as  the  man  turned 
a  ghastly  face  upward. 

"Give  me  a  dozen,  only  a  dozen — half 
a  dozen — and  you  can  have  the  rest," 
he  squalled.  He  bared  his  teeth  and, 
with  mad  rage,  half  inclined  his  head 
to  bite  Smoke's  leg,  then  changed  his 
mind  and  fell  to  pleading.  "Just  half 
a  dozen,"  he  wailed.  "Just  a  half  a 
dozen.  I  was  going  to  turn  them  over 
to  you to-morrow.  Yes,  to- 
morrow. That  was  mv  idea.  They're 
life!  They're  life!  Just  half  a  doz- 
en!" 

"Where's  the  other  sack?"  Smoke 
bluffed. 

"I  ate  it  up,"  was  the  reply,  unim- 
peachably    honest.       "That   sack's    all 


that's  left.     Give  me  a  few.     You  can 
have  the  rest." 

"Ate  'em  up !"  Shorty  screamed.  "A 
whole  sack!  An'  them  geezers  dyin' 
for  want  of  'em.  This  for  you!  An' 
this!  An'  this!  An'  this!  You  swine! 
You  hog!" 

The  first  kick  tore  Wentworth  away 
from  his  embrace  of  Smoke's  knees. 
The  second  kick  turned  him  over  in  the 
snow.     But  Shorty  went  on  kicking. 

"Watch  out  for  your  toes,"  was 
Smoke's  only  interference. 

"Sure;  I'm  usin'  the  heel,"  Shorty 
answered.  "Watch  me.  I'll  cave  his 
ribs  in.  I'll  kick  his  jaw  off.  Take 
that !  An'  that !  Wisht  I  could  give  you  . 
the  boot  instead  of  the  moccasin.  You 
swine!  You  swine!  You  swine!" 

There  was  no  sleep  that  night  in 
camp.  Hour  after  hour  Smoke  and 
Shorty  went  the  rounds,  doling  the  life- 
renewing  potato-juice,  a  quarter  of  a 
spoonful  at  a  dose,  into  the  poor  ruined 
mouths  of  the  population.  And 
through  the  following  day  while  one 
slept  the  other  kept  up  the  work. 

There  were  no  more  deaths.  The 
most  awful  cases  began  to  mend  with 
an  immediacy  that  was  startling.  By 
the  third  day,  men  who  had  not  been 
off  their  backs  for  weeks  crawled  out  of 
their  bunks  and  tottered  around  on 
crutches.  And  on  that  day,  the  sun, 
two  months  then  on  its  iourney  into 
northern  declination,  peeped  cheerfully 
over  the  crest  of  the  canyon. 

"Nary  a  potato,"  Shorty  told  the 
whining,  begging  Wentworth.  "You 
ain't  even  touched  with  scurvy.  You 
got  outside  aw  hole  sack,  an'  you're 
loaded  against  scurvy  for  twenty  years. 
Knowin'  you,  I've  come  to  understand 
God.  I  always  wondered  why  he  let 
Satan  live.  Now  I  know.  He  lets  him 
live  just  as  I  let  you  live.  But  it's  a 
cryin'  shame  just  the  same." 

"A  word  of  advice,"  Smoke  told 
Wentworth.  "These  men  are  getting 
well  fast.  Shorty  and  I  are  leaving  in 
a  week,  and  there  will  be  nobody  to  pro- 
tect you  when  these  men  go  after  you. 
There's  the  trail.  Dawson's  eighteen 
days'  travel." 
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"Pull  your  freight,  Amos,"  Shorty 
supplemented.  "Or  what  I  done  to  you 
won't  be  a  circumstance  to  what  them 
convalescents  '11  do  to  you." 

"Gentlemen,  I  beg  of  you,  listen  to 
me,"  Wentworth  whined.  "I'm  a 
stranger  in  this  country.  I  don't  know 
its  ways.  I  don't  know  the  trail.  Let 
me  travel  with  you.  I'll  give  you  a 
thousand  dollars  if  you  let  me  travel 
with  you." 

"Sure,"  Smoke  grinned  maliciously. 
"If  Shorty  agrees." 

"Who?  Me?"  Shorty  stiffened  for 
a  supreme  effort.  "I  ain't  nobody. 
Woodticks  ain't  got  nothin'  on  me  when 
it  comes  to  humility.  I'm  a  worm,  a 
maggot,  brother  to  the  pollywog  an' 
child  of  the  blow-fly.  I  ain't  afraid  or 
ashamed  of  nothin'  that  creeps  or  crawls 
or  stinks.  But  travel  with  that  mistake 
of  creation! — Go  'way,  man.  I  ain't 
proud,  but  you  turn  my  stomach." 


And  Amos  Wentworth  went  away, 
alone,  dragging  a  sled  loaded  with  pro- 
visions sufficient  to  last  him  to  Dawson. 
A  mile  down  the  trail  Shorty  overhaul- 
ed him. 

"Come  here  to  you,"  was  Shorty's 
greeting.  "Come  across.  Fork  over. 
Cough  up." 

"I  don't  understand,"  Wentworth 
quavered,  shivering  from  recollection  of 
the  two  beating's,  hand  and  foot,  he  had 
already  received  from  Shorty. 

"That  thousand  dollars — d'ye  under- 
stand that?  That  thousand  dollars 
gold  Smoke  bought  that  measly  potato 
with.     Come  through. 

And  Amos  Wentworth  passed  the 
gold  sack  over. 

"Hope  a  skunk  bites  you  an'  you  get 
howlin'  hydrophoby,"  were  the  terms 
of  Shorty's  farewell. 


Satisfied    With    Reflected    Glory    of    Ancestors 


I  WAS  recently  talking  with  a  man  who  was  bragging  about  the 
wonderful  things  his  ancestors  had  done.  He  seemed  very  proud 
of  his  pedigree  and  of  the  coat-of-arms  his  family  used.  He  was 
a  fine  appearing  man,  and  after  he  boasted  a  long  time  of  the 
achievements  of  his  ancestors  both  here  and  in  England,  I  tried 
to  find  out  what  he  had  accomplished  himself,  and  I  discovered 
that  he  had  never  done  anything  in  his  life  that  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion. And  I  wanted  to  ask  him  what  his  children  would  have  to 
look  back  upon  with  pride  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  Here  was 
a  man  who  had  a  remarkable  pedigree,  but  his  father's  money 
absolutely  paralyzed  him  so  that  he  never  discovered  himself, 
never  tested  his  powers,  never  called  out  his  initiative.  He  has  no 
idea  of  his  own  resourcefulness  because  there  was  no  necessity  to 
call  it  out,  and  the  result  is  that  he  is  a  well-dressed  nobody,  with 
a  pedigree.  He  does  not  amount  to  anything  in  his  community, 
carries  no  weight.  He  is  just  a  society  drone  living  on  the  reputa- 
tion and  the  money  of  his  ancestors.  Is  this  living;  is  this  answer- 
ing the  call  that  runs  in  the  blood? — Dr.  0.  S.  Marden. 


SOCIAL    JOYS    OF    YESTERDAY 


By  Henry  Glendinning 


''1  well  remember  those  days  of  which  Mr.  Glendinning  speaks.  The 
introduction  of  the  first  reaper  in  our  neighborhood  was  accurately  describ- 
ed by  him."  In  such  language  as  the  foregoing  have  several  aged  and 
middle-aged  readers  of  Farmers'  Magazine  expressed  themselves  to  me.  The 
present  article  deals  with  the  question  of  early  social  life,  similar  to  much 
that  was  depicted  by  Ealph  Connor  in  his  books.  Every  old  neighborhood 
in  older  Canada  has  had  similar  experiences,  and  the  old  folks  tell  you 
to-day  that  the  young  folks  of  the  present  do  not  know  what  real  enjoy- 
ment  means.     Perhaps  so. — Editor. 


IN  my  former  articles  I  have  dealt 
principally  with  conditions  that  existed 
when  I  was  a  boy  on  my  father's  farm. 
Before  leaving  the  old  home,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  touch  upon  some  of  the  social 
conditions  of  those  days. 

It  is  proverbial  that  the  early  settlers 
of  all  countries  are  more  sociable  than 
those  of  old  lands.  This  is  the  result 
of  conditions  that  exist. 

Few  of  the  early  settlers  were  possess- 
ed of  much  wealth.  Consequently  they 
had  to  depend  upon  each  other,  when  a 
number  of  men  were  required  to  per- 
form certain  work,  such  as  logging, 
raising  barns,  cradling  and  binding, 
then  men  worked  co-operatively  in  bees, 
while  the  women  had  quilting  bees  and 
picking  bees  where  they  prepared  the 
wool  to  be  taken  to  the  cording  mill  to 
be  made  into  rolls,  preparatory  to  spin- 
ning; in  the  homes. 

The  church  was,  as  it  always  has 
been,  one  of  the  great  social  institutions 
of  the  community.  It  was  much  more 
so  in  the  early  days  than  now.  Many 
of  the  men  would  meet  an  hour  befoi'e 
the  time  for  the  service  to  commence, 
and  all  usually  remained  for  a  consid- 
erable time  after  the  service  was  over. 
We  may  express  surprise  at  the  gossip- 
ing propensities  of  the  early  settler,  but 
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would  we  do  differently  to-day  under 
the  same  circumstances?  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  there  were  no  daily 
mails  in  those  days.  Newspapers  of  all 
kinds  were  few  and  high  priced.  The 
man  who  had  leisure  to  read  and  took 
one  or  more  papers  was  looked  upon  as 
a  sort  of  an  oracle  and  he  was  expected 
to  give  an  account  of  the  news  of  the 
outside  world.  All  of  the  people  were 
from  the  old  land,  either  English, 
Scotch  or  Irish.  The  Irish  being  very 
largely  in  the  majority'  and  they  were 
nearly  all  descendants  of  the  Palantines 
who  left  Germany  on  account  of  religi- 
ous persecution  and  settled  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Limerick  in  Ireland.  From  there 
a  number  of  them  came  to  the  Town- 
ship of  Brock.  The  relations  that  ex- 
isted among  the  different  nationalities 
were  of  the  most  friendly  character. 
The  community  was  then  and  always 
has  been  remarkably  free  from  crime. 
The  courts  have  always  been  lightly 
patronized,  although  an  occasional  man 
had  a  somewhat  strained  sense  of  jus- 
tice as  the  following  incident  will 
show. 

The  parties  are  long  since  dead  and 
all  of  their  descendants  have  gone  else- 
where, so  that  the  incident  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  families  of  any  now  living  in 
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this  section.     William  and 

John ,  brothers-in-law,  hailing 

from  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  lived  on 
adjoining  farms.  William  was  noted 
for  always  wanting  the  best  of  the  bar- 
gain in  a  deal,  and  being  always  able 
to  clinch  every  argument  with  a  text 
of  scripture.  The  line  fence  between 
the  two  farms  was  not  always  in  the 
best  condition.  One  morning  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  the  two  flocks  of  sheep 
got  together  and  the  rams  got  fighting, 
with  the  result  that  John's  ram  was 
killed.  John  went  across  the  fields  to 
his  brother-in-law's  where  he  found 
him  and  one  of  the  sons  killing  a  pig 
and  the  following  conversation  took 
place : 

"Good  morning  Willie!" 

"Good  mornin',  Johnny.  How  are  a' 
the  folk  this  mornin'?" 

"The  folk  are  a'  weel,  but  we  had  an 
awfu'  accident  this  mornin'." 

"Aye,  Johnny,  an  what's  the  matter 
noo?" 

"Weel  ye  ken  yer  sheep  and  ma 
sheep  they  got  thegether  and  they  got 
fightin',  and  ma  ram  killed  yer  ram. 
Noo,  what's  to  be  done?" 

"Weel  Johnny,  the  scriptures  says: 
An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
t<.">th'  and  it  just  be  a  ram  for  a  ram. 
I'll  just  take  your  ram." 

"Aye,  but  Willie,  it  wasna  yer  ram 
that  was  killed,  it  was  ma  ram  that  was 
killed,  noo  what  aboot  it?" 

William  was  nonplussed  for  a  mom- 
ent, but  he  straightened  up  from  his 
work  and  looker!  his  brother-in-law  in 
the  eyes  and  said: 

"Johnny,  ye'  ha'  lied  to  me  this 
mornin,  an'  a  liar  is  an  abomination 
unto  the  Lord,  for  he  tells  us  in  his 
good  book  that  'all  liars  shall  have  their 
part  in  the  lake  which  burnetii  with  fire 
and  brimstone."  I'll  just  keep  ma  own 
ram." 

DRESS    IN    THE    OLD   DAYS. 

The  most  marked  difference  between 
the  people  was  in  their  dress  on  Sundays 
at  church.  Those  who  had  come  from 
the  old  land  with  some  means  would  go 
to  church  on  horse  back,  the  men  dress- 


ed in  broadcloth  in  coats  of  the  full- 
dress  pattern,  silk  hats  and  top  boots, 
and  the  woman  dressed  in  silk  gowns, 
silk  bonnets  and  Paisley  shawls.  The 
great  majority  were  not  so  attired,  many 
of  them  dressed  in  the  same  clothes  on 
Sunday  as  on  Monday,  but  always 
clean.  Boys  and  girls  went  bare-footed 
in  the  summertime  to  church  and 
Sunday  school.  There  was  soon  a  lev- 
eling up  in  the  dress  of  the  community, 
better  clothes  were  worn  by  the  major- 
ity. While  the  dress  suits  were  laid 
aside  and  only  worn  on  such  occasions 
as  Sacrament  Sundays,  weddings  and 
funerals. 

"the  man  who  whips  the  cat." 

Every  farmer  and  many  villagers 
kept  sheep.  The  wool  was  spun  in  the 
home  from  which  stockings,  blankets 
and  nearly  all  of  the  wearing  apparel 
for  the  family  was  made.  The  weaving 
was  usually  done  by  some  person  in  the 
neighborhood  on  a  hand  loom  who 
made  a  business  of  weaving.  The  cloth 
was  made  into  garments  for  the  family 
in  the  home  by  the  wives  and  mothers. 
The  sewing  was  all  done  by  hand  as 
there  were  no  sewing  machines  in  those 
days.  Occasionally  a  tailor  would  trav- 
el from  house  to  house  and  make  up 
clothes  for  the  different  families  in  the 
neighborhood.  This  man  was  desig- 
nated by  the  title  of  "The  man  who 
whips  the  cat."  I  never  heard  the  ori- 
gin of  this  title.  It  was  also  bestowed 
upon  men  who  went  from  house  to 
house  and  made  boots  and  shoes,  but 
the  traveling  shoemaker  was  not  com- 
mon in  our  section. 

There  were  many  social  gatherings  in 
the  homes,  on  the  occasions  of  logging 
bees,  barn  raisings,  paring  bees  or  ap- 
ple cuts.  The  young  people  would 
meet  and  after  the  work  in  hand  was 
completed,  they  would  enjoy  them- 
selves. The  nature  of  the  enjoyment 
would  depend  largely  upon  what  church 
their  host  and  hostess  belonged.  If 
they  were  members  of  a  certain  church, 
the  young  people  would  indulge  in  the 
Terpsichorean  art  and  trip  the  light  fan- 
tastic toe  until  midnight,  then  go  home 
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and  dream  of  the  pleasures  of  the  even- 
ing. If  the  hostess  belonged  to  a  cer- 
tain other  church  the  amusements  con- 
sisted in  games,  in  which  forfeits  were 
given  and  had  to  be  redeemed  by  many 
a  struggle,  as  in  the  words  of  Shakes- 
peare : 

"Teach  not   thy  lip  such  scorn ;  for  it 
was  made, 

For  kissing,   lady,   not  for  such   con- 
tempt." 

The  old-time  singing  school  was  an 
annual  affair.  These  were  held  in  the 
winter  time,  usually  in  the  churches. 
The  teacher  would  have  about  five  class- 
es, one  for  every  week  day  night  except 
Saturday.  A  class  would  usually  num- 
ber from  30  to  60  pupils.  His  black- 
board on  which  the  staff  was  painted 
white  would  be  set  up  on  the  backs  of  a 
couple  of  chairs  and  rest  against  the 
pulpit.  His  wand  and  tuning  fork  com- 
pleted his  equipment.  When  all  was 
ready,  the  teacher  would  strike  his  tune 
fork  on  the  back  of  a  seat,  then  put  it 
to  his  ear  to  get  the  right  pitch  and 
hum  to  himself,  do-ray-me-fa-so-la-si-do. 
Then  everything  would  go  off 
with  a  swing.  An  hour  would  be  spent 
in  singing,  then  followed  an  intermis- 
sion of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then 
some  more  singing.  All  went  home  in 
a  sleigh,  the  bottom  of  which  was  cov- 
ered with  straw  and  buffalo  robes. 
From  a  dozen  to  a  score  of  young  peo- 
ple piled  into  the  sleigh  covered  with 
more  buffalo  robes.  A  crack  of  the 
whip  and  away  the  uneasy  horses  sped, 
the  jingling  of  the  bells,  the  creaking 
of  the  sleigh  runners  on  the  frozen 
roads,  the  glistening  of  the  frost  like  a 
million  diamonds  in  the  moonlight,  a 
chorus  or  glee — the  good  company  made 
it  an  occasion  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  introduction  of  the  organ  and 
piano  which  has  become  common  and 
the  more  select  church  choir  may  give 
better  music  and  singing  but  the  aver- 
age individual  of  to-day  knows  less 
about  music  than  those  who  got  their 
training  in  the  old-time  singing  school 
of  forty  years  ago. 


In  the  spring  of  1873  I  moved  to 
my  present  place  of  dwelling  near  the 
village  of  Manilla,  about  ten  miles  from 
my  old  home,  both  my  old  and  new 
home  being  in  the  Township  of  Brock 
in  the  County  of  Ontario.  I  kept  a 
sort  of  bachelors'  hall  during  a  few 
months  in  the  summer  and  in  the 
autumn  I  married  one  of  the  girls  that 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  swinging  and 
sleigh  riding  down  the  hill  with  at 
school.  The  farm  consisted  of  100 
acres  of  which  about  50  acres  were  clear- 
ed. All  of  the  buildings  that  were  upon 
the  place  have  been  taken  down  and  re- 
built with  the  exception  of  the  dwelling 
house  which  is  a  good  structure  of  cut 
stone. 

In  those  days  grain  growing  was  the 
principal  line  of  farming.  Summer  fal- 
lowing for  fall  wheat  was  common. 
Spring  wheat  and  barley  were  also 
grown  extensively.  The  American 
market  was  accessible  at  a  low  rate  of 
duty  on  barley.  Stock-raising  has  al- 
ways been  a  prominent  part  of  the 
farm  operations.  Clover  and  roots  were 
grown  largely  and  fed  to  stock. 

Alsike  clover  has  been  grown  for  seed 
on  the  farm  for  40  years.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  best  paying  crops.  The 
land  in  this  section  appears  to  be  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
alsike  seed.  Thirty  years  ago  a  small 
section  of  three  or  four  townships  here, 
grew  more  alsike  seed  than  all  the  rest 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  com- 
bined. Canada  grew  more  than  all  of 
Europe,  so  that  we  were  the  hub  of  the 
alsike  growing  section  of  the  world,  but 
the  farmers  did  not  know  it  at  that 
time.  Many  other  sections  of  Canada 
have  made  a  success  of  growing  this 
crop  as  also  have  some  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  seed  is  largely 
shipped  to  England  and  from  there  it 
is  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Red  clover  for  seed  has  been  largely 
grown  for  about  fifty  years.  This  has 
had  much  to  do  in  keeping  up  the  fer- 
tility of  the  farms  and  giving  them  the 
reputation  for  productiveness  that  the 
farms  of  this  portion  of  the  province 
have  attained. 
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BEYOND  the  prairies  is  a  country  of 
trees  and  hills,  in  which  things  may  be 
seen  and  heard  that  one  does  not  ex- 
pect— unless  one  knows.  Not  all  the 
West  is  wheat-field.  There  are  woodsy 
places  in  which  verdant  comfort  grows ; 
reedy  swamps  where  lower  life  moves 
and  has  its  being;  convenient  lakes  and 
winding  streams  that  promise  pleasant 
holidays.  And  he  who  looks  for  such 
things  may  find  them.  A  wooded  coun- 
try means  harder  land-clearing  and 
slower  farming ;  but  it  ensures  a  ready- 
to-hand  supply  of  fuel  and  water,  which 
compensates  economically,  and  it  gives 
scenic  variety,  which  satisfies  aesthetic- 
ally. From  the  holidayer's  point  of 
view  it  is  the  essential  touch  of  nature 
that  makes  West  and  East  kin.  For 
that  it  is  possible  in  a  country  just  be- 
yond the  plains  to  see  and  do,  play  and 
rest,  live  and  laugh  very  much  as  one 
may  do  in  Muskoka  or  the  Eastern 
Townships  is  a  fact  that  transcends  the 
official  hand-books  and  publicity  pam- 
phlets. 

Of  the  many  byways  in  central  Al- 
berta that  lead  to  pleasant  places  and 
comfortable  days-off,  there  is  one  that 
goes  westward  forty  miles  from  the  rail- 
way line.    It  is  not  itself  a  road  of  ease, 


for  forty  miles  is  far  traveling  when  the 
ground  beneath  is  either  rough  or 
sticky  and  the  country  on  either  side 
is  chiefly  bush.  But  at  times  even  the 
bush  has  its  beauty,  and  it  is  broken 
here  and  there  with  promising  home- 
stead farms  and  intervening  bits  of 
woods.  One  drives  those  forty  miles, 
however,  not  for  the  drive's  sake,  but 
for  what  comes  afterward. 

A  lake  is  at  the  end  of  them :  a  lake 
not  large  but  very  lovable,  known  to 
the  birds  and  the  fishes  and  to  some 
men,  edged  with  real  forest,  and  over- 
topped by  a  modest  mountain.  A  new 
railway  now  being  talked  of  is  likely  to 
go  near  it,  and  a  farmer  who  owns  a 
part  of  the  hillside  at  the  roadward  end 
has  visions  of  a  summer  hotel ;  but  pend- 
ing that  fateful  day  the  lake  and  its 
environs  are  semi-primeval,  and  as  yet 
the  joys  it  gives  are  the  greater  for  their 
seclusion  and  the  effort  needed  in  reach- 
ing them.  It  is  a  place  built  on  the 
holiday  plan,  where  Outdoors  has  shown 
itself  a  believer  in  good  play.  For  the 
present  let  it  be  unnamed. 

The  lake  is  six  miles  long  and  nar- 
row. It  widens  at  its  foot  and  empties 
into  a  tiny  river  that  goes  on  crookedly 
for  a  hundred  miles.     At  its  head  is  the 
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The   lake   as   seen    from    the   mountain. 


steep  hill  that  the  local  folk  call  Mount 

,  from  the  top  of  which  the  country 

beyond  is  seen  to  be  very  much  as  na- 
ture left  it.  Four  or  five  homesteads 
border  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  sloping 
gently  and  prettily  to  the  water,  their 
grainfields  running  the  colors  of  the 
season  from  green  to  harvest-gold.  On 
the  west  side,  where  the  shore  is  much 
higher  and  steeper,  are  heavy  woods 
from  which  is  cut  timber  that  feeds  a 
saw-mill  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake. 
Industry  and  beauty  join,  under  condi- 
tions such  as  here,  without  a  jar,  and 
one  would  wish  neither  to  take  from  nor 
to  add  to. 

The  holiday  begins  with  the  lake, 
and  when  going-away  time  comes  the 
last  look  will  be  as  the  first,  for  the 
shining  patch  of  water  in  the  vesture  of 
green.  No  one  has  yet  been  able  to 
explain  sufficiently  the  fascination  of 
water.  Its  charms  are  elusive  but  real, 
be  they  in  ocean  proportions  or  creek, 
and  they  who  dwell  in  the  inland  West 
have  learned  to  value  even  the  little 
waters.  Alberta  has  no  sea-coast,  but 
nature  somewhat  made  up  the  lack  by 
a  goodly  sprinkling  of  lakes,  with  which 
the  central  and  northern  part  of  its  map 


is  pleasantly  broken.  Some  are  large 
enough  to  be  of  commercial  impor- 
tance; others  are  already  gaining  fame 
as  summer  resorts;  but  yet  others  are 
hidden  from  the  world-at-large  and  keep 
their  charms  for  the  few.  Of  such  is 
this  nameless  lake  in  the  woods,  forty 
miles  by  trail  and  well  worth  it.  It  is 
finely  set  and  daintily  framed,  an  edi- 
tion de  luxe  that  would  have  been  spoil- 
ed had  it  been  larger.  A  row  upon  it, 
a  dip  into  it,  a  look  around  it  are  alike 
satisfying.  Its  pictures  are  rich  and 
varied,  changing  from  wonderful  reflec- 
tions of  sky  and  shore  to  more  wonder- 
ful sunset  scenes,  and  from  the  white 
quiet  of  a  hazy  summer's  day  to  the 
heavy  black-and-green  of  a  day  of 
storm.  It  is  a  lake  that  one  quickly 
learns  to  love,  and  its  beauty  is  the 
more  real  and  winning  because  it  makes 
the  things  ashore  seem  better  and  rarer. 
From  the  camp,  at  the  foot  of  the 
lake,  the  trails  go  out  invitingly.  They 
are  mainly  two  ;  to  the  woods  on  one  side 
and  to  the  homestead  farms  on  the  oth- 
er. The  holidayer  is  likely  to  choose 
first  the  trail  that  will  take  him  to  the 
woods;  in  due  time  he  will  go  the  other 
way,  where  are  people  and  homes,  but 
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the  first  desire,  after  the  lake,  is  to  see 
the  woods. 

They  begin  just  beyond  the  mill. 
Real  woods,  they  are,  of  tall  substantial 
spruce  that  has  a  market  value,  and  the 
trail  goes  into  and  through  deep  mass- 
es of  forest  green  that  are  for  all  the 
world  like  old  Ontario.  There  is  here 
already  a  hint  of  Alberta's  lumber  re- 
sources. Treeless  though  its  eastern 
plains  may  be,  the  streams  of  its  west- 
ward country  are  plentifully  bordered 
with  living  wood,  and  a  considerable  cut 
of  native  timber  is  made  each  year.  If 
the  demand  continues  to  grow — as  cer- 
tainly it  will — the  supply  which  nature 
has  left  will  soon  be  within  sight  of  its 
end,  but  meanwhile  there  is  enough, 
and  it  is  not  for  the  holidayer  to  be  over- 
anxious. 

A  clearing  breaks  the  woods  a  half- 
mile  further  on,  and  at  its  farther  side 
are  three  abandoned  huts.  Even  in  so 
new  and  undeveloped  a  country  one 
thus  finds  evidences  of  a  former  occupa- 
tion. It  seems  that  some  five  or  six 
years  ago,  when  only  a  few  homestead- 
ers had  ventured  so  far  into  the  interior, 
a  lumber  firm  in  town  established  a 
camp  here  and  for  two  successive  wint- 
ers cut  its  pick  of  the  logs,  which  it 
floated  down  the  river  to  a  mill  on  the 
railway  line.  These  huts,  now  stand- 
ing very  desolately  in  a  grove  of  im- 
mense balm-of-gileads,  are  the  sole  re- 
mains of  the  camp,  but  it  is  not  hard, 
for  the  holidayer  who  wants  to  do  that 
kind  of  thing,  to  re-people  them  in  his 
fancy  with  pioneer  lumberjacks  and 
jolly  woodsmen.  It  is  hardly  worth 
while,  however,  for  the  camp  at  the  saw- 
mill a  half-mile  back  has  the  same  ro- 
mantic thing  in  present  living  flesh. 

Beyond  the  clearing  again  is  woods. 
The  slope  of  the  hill  is  covered  with  a 
mixture  of  poplar  and  spruce,  leading 
on  to  the  heavier  growths  of  merchant- 
able spruce.  Poplar  is  the  characteristic 
tree  of  the  West,  between  the  Lakes 
and  the  Rockies — not  the  Lombardy 
poplar  that  serves  as  stately  sentimental 
form  on  Eastern  farms,  but  the  cotton- 
wood  that  grows  high,  and  straight,  and 
closely  bunched.     It  gives  a  welcome 


touch  of  natural  ornament  to  farmsteads 
that  would  otherwise  be  bare  and  tree- 
less; it  makes  good  fuel;  and  its  grows 
to  size  sufficient  for  cheap-grade  lumber. 
There  are  some  excellent  samples  of  the 
Western  poplar  along  this  hillside  trail. 
They  are  large  and  tall,  and  running  up 
lo  eighty  or  ninety  feet  of  bare,  straight 
trunk  before  the  leafage  is  reached.  To 
look  through  a  forest  avenue  of  such 
trees  is  like  looking  through  a  grove  of 
sticks,  and  when  a  wind  is  blowing  their 
gray  branchless  trunks  move  stiffly  from 
the  top,  reminding  one  of  a  hundred 
boys  on  giant  stilts. 

Interspersed  among  the  poplars  are 
occasional  spruces  and  birches,  but 
where  most  of  the  spruces  originally 
were  are  now  dead  stumps,  remnants  of 
the  lumbering  that  was  done  five  years 
ago.  In  the  little  open  spaces  around 
these  stumps  is  an  undergrowth  of  wild 
vine  and  shrubbery,  adding  its  quota  of 
leaf,  blossom,  and  berry  to  the  color  of 
the  w7oods.  Changes  of  light  and  shade 
come  ceaselessly  as  the  moving  tree-tops 
intercept  and  scatter  the  sunlight,  which 
in  the  late  afternoon  pierces  the  forest 
of  trunks  on  a  lower  slant.  An  occa- 
sional pool  gives  weird  reflections,  and 
a  fallen  tree  here  and  there  adds  becom- 
ingly to  the  litter  that  wind  and  time 
have  made. 

But  the  pleasure  of  a  walk  through 
the  Alberta  woods  is  more  than  trees 


At   the  entrance   to   the   woods. 
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Homestead   of  a   thrifty   Scandinavian    farmer   near    the   lake. 


and  bushes  will  fully  account  for. 
There  is  life,  and  there  is  sound.  Chat- 
tering chipmunks  cross  the  trail ;  a  stray 
gopher  or  two,  perhaps,  will  stand  to 
attention  as  you  pass;  and  birds  chirp 
sparingly  from  above.  Superimposed 
upon  these  various  sounds  is  the  gentle 
noise  which  breathes  always  in  the 
woods,  to  which  one's  own  movement 
adds  its  echoing  crackle.  It  is  good  to 
be  here,  and  the  prairie  seems  a  long 
way  off. 

The  trail  goes  on,  divides,  turns,  and 
splits  again.  The  main  trail  leads  to 
some  homestead  clearings  to  the  south 
and  west,  and  its  side  trails  go  deeper 
into  the  woods,  where,  two  miles  further 
on,  spruce  again  is  king  and  the  lum- 
bermen of  last  winter  were  at  work. 

Not  once,  but  often,  the  holidayer 
will  come  this  woodsy  way,  for  it  is 
good  walking  and  good  refreshment. 
Its  pleasantness  is  all  the  greater  be- 
cause somewhat  rare  this  side  the  Lakes, 
and  old  scenes  that  one  had  not  thought 
to  see  again  are  revived,  with  differen- 
ces sufficient  to  make  them  original 
and  Western. 

But  the  trail  from  the  camp  leads 
out,  too,  to  the  homes  of  people.  Only 
four  or  five  dwellings  are  in  sight  from 
the  lake,  but  within  a  radius  of  six  miles 
are  perhaps  twenty-five  or  thirty,  set 
inconspicuously  among  the  bush.  Some 


of  the  farms  are  homesteads,  whose  oc- 
cupants have  not  yet  fully  proved  up, 
and  others  are  the  holdings  of  men  who 
came  into  the  district  nine  or  ten  years 
ago.  One  such  tells  of  bringing  a  stove 
on  his  back  in  the  days  when  there  was 
no  other  freight  service.  Now  there  is 
a  tri-weekly  stage,  a  post-office,  and  a 
store  that  sells  supplies  on  the  spot.  Per- 
haps the  railroad  and  the  summer  hotel 
will  come  soon. 

The  countryfolk  are  of  assorted 
bloods.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  the 
mixedness  of  Western  Canada.  There 
are  some  families  from  the  Eastern 
provinces;  the  saw-mill  operators  are 
Nova  Scotians;  several  homesteaders 
have  come  from  across  the  line;  a  few 
are  from  England ;  and  two  or  three  are 
Scandinavians,  sturdy,  busy,  thrifty- 
Everybody  seems  happy.  There  is  not 
much  social  caste,  and  the  local  func- 
tions are  always  generously  patronized. 
Miles  do  not  matter.  A  dance  or  a 
party  brings  guests  from  afar;  children 
go  to  school  on  horseback;  and  for  the 
Sunday  preaching  service,  which  moves 
from  house  to  house,  a  box  melodeon  is 
carried,  over  muddy  roads  and  dry, 
from  one  end  of  the  parish  to  the  other. 

All  in  all,  they  are  a  good  lot  of  set- 
tlers. Some  have  tales  to  tell,  and  some 
have  seen  hard  times.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance,   the    man    who    six   years   ago 
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cleared  his  homestead  alone,  with  neith- 
er man  nor  beast  to  help,  and  who  then 
took  grievously  ill ;  and  there  is  his  wife 
who  nursed  him  through  a  long  winter, 
in  their  little  log  hut,  without  a  soul 
for  miles  around  and  only  her  own  rifle 
to  get  them  meat.  To-day  there  are 
neighbors,  but  even  to-day  the  nearest 
doctor  is  forty  miles  away.  Happily, 
the  people  live  a  healthful  life. 

And  they  have  good  times.  There  is 
fun  to  be  had  in  the  bush  as  in  the 
town,  and  there  is  romance,  too.  In 
one  family,  which  includes  three  grown- 
up sons,' the  most  conspicuous  literature 
on  the  parlor  table  was  a  matrimonial 
bureau's  mail-order  journal.  The 
daughter  of  another  farmer  was  being 
sought  by  two  rival  admirers,  one  of 
whom  was  a  popular  young  man  among 
his  fellows  and  the  other  was  not.  At 
a  basket  social  for  the  Sunday  School 
funds,  the  young  lady  was  the  means 
of  increasing  the  receipts  to  a  record 
figure.  The  rival  lovers  bid  for  her 
basket  in  fierce  competition.  It  went 
up  to  five,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  fifteen, 
eighteen  dollars,  at  which  point  one  of 
the  contestants  withdrew;  the  other 
made  it  twenty  and  took  the  price.   His 


liberality  was  explained  by  the  fact  that 
his  friends  at  the  mill  had  made  up  the 
purse  for  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  race. 

There  are  good  farms  in  this  Alberta 
bush  country.  It  is  a  natural  dairy 
and  stock  country,  and  some  day  its 
settlers  will  give  attention  to  that  very 
profitable  industry.  Meanwhile  it  is 
producing  number  one  oats  and  some 
very  good  wheat.  Its  soil  is  rich,  well 
watered,  and  capable  of  large  yields. 
Land  clearing  runs  to  about  ten  dollars 
an  acre,  and  the  homesteader  must  be 
willing  to  wait,  after  this  initial  cost, 
for  two  years  before  he  gets  a  full  crop. 
But  in  due  time  he  has  his  reward,  and 
he  says  he  would  not  exchange  with  the 
prairie  farmer  who  has  but  to  scratch 
the  surface  and  drop  his  seed. 

The  nameless  lake — whose  name, 
however,  is  on  the  map — gave  a  good 
holiday,  a  quiet,  busy  holiday  whose 
interest  was  partly  of  nature,  partly  hu- 
man. The  life  around  it  was  and  is 
characteristic  of  the  Alberta  bush  coun- 
try, and  its  beauty  of  the  most  satisfy- 
ing kind.  When  the  time  came  to 
leave,  the  holidayer's  last  look  was,  as 
the  first  had  been,  for  the  shining  patch 
of  water  in  the  vesture  of  green. 


"The  shining  patch  of  water  in  the  vesture  of  green. 


THE   MOVABLE   FEAST 


By  Herbert  Footner 


MRS.  GASSAWAY  was  mixing  batter 
for  a  cake  in  a  yellow  earthenware  bowl 
on  the  kitchen  table.  She  was  a  tall, 
angular  woman,  slightly  bent  in  at  the 
waist,  like  a  wasp.  Her  faded  yellow 
hair  was  tied  at  the  nape  of  her  neck 
with  a  butterfly  bow  of  black  silk,  much 
ironed.  Unlike  most  thin  people,  she 
was  very  good  natured. 

"Well,  Sophie,  what  do  you  think 
of  the  house?"  she  asked.  She  spoke 
in  the  hushed  tones  of  the  incorrigibly 
romantic,  and  she  had  the  short-sight- 
ed, impractical,  ecstatic  eyes  of  the  same. 

"Very  nice,  I'm  sure,"  answered  her 
sister  primly.  Miss  Sophie  Waddy  was 
oppressed  by  her  green  silk  Sunday 
waist  and  her  inactivity  in  the  kitchen. 

"Ah!"  said  Mrs.  Gassaway,  "this  is 
what  I  dreamed  of  all  the  years  we 
lived  in  rooms!  A  parlor  with  the 
blinds  pulled  down!  An  upstairs! 
A  back-yard!" 

"Can't  I  do  something?"  asked  Miss 
Waddy,  moving  uncomfortably  on  her 
chair. 

"You  sit  right  where  you  are, 
Sophie,"  said  Mrs.  Gassaway  firmly. 
"You  have  never  been  treated  as  com- 
pany in  all  your  life,  and  it's  high 
time.  Why,  as  soon  as  we  moved  in, 
three  weeks  ago,  I  said  to  myself,  'I'll 
have  Sophie  for  a  visit,  and  she  shall 
have  her  chance.'  Eulalia,  my  dear, 
get  me  the  vanilla  extract  from  the 
cupboard." 

Eulalia  Gassaway  was  a  pale  child 
of  sixteen,  with  the  crushed,  resentful 
air  of  one  long  subject  to  a  romantic 
tyranny.  As  she  turned  to  the  cup- 
board, her  mother,  with  the  assump- 
tion that  she  was  now  out  of  hearing, 
asked  in  a  loud  aside: 


"What  did  you  think  of  Alfred, 
Sophie?" 

Miss  Waddy  bridled  and  tossed  her 
head.  "I  don't  think  of  him  at  all," 
she  said  tartly. 

"I  sent  him  to  the  station  on' purpose 
with  the  wagon,  instead  of  Pa,"  said 
Mrs.  Gassaway.  "Alfred  is  quite  ex- 
cited about  you.  What  did  vou  talk- 
about  on  your  way  home?" 

"Nothing  at  all,"  said  Miss  Waddy. 
"He  was  showing  off  with  my  trunk 
how  strong  he  was,  and  he  dropped  it 
and  broke  a  hinge !  Afterwards  he  just 
sat  on  the  seat  of  the  wagon  beside  me, 
and  talked  to  the  horse,  making  out  I 
wasn't  there  at  all!" 

"You're  twenty-nine,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Gassaway  mildly.  "Alfred  is 
saving  up  his  wages,  and  as  soon  as  he 
has  enough  to  buy  a  horse — an  old 
one,  to  begin  with — Pa  is  going  to  take 
him  into  partnership,  so  he  won't  have 
to  pay  him  wages.  Gassaway  &  Garvey. 
General  Express!  And  you  and  I 
sisters.     It  would  be  so  fitting!" 

Miss  Waddy  tossed  her  head  again. 

"There  ain't  no  vanilla,  Ma,"  said 
Eulalia,  turning  around. 

"  'Ain't,'  mv  love,"  said  Mrs.  Gass- 
awav  reproachfully.  "How  often  must 
1  tell  you?" 

"Well,  there  aren't  none,  then,"  said 
Eulalia,  sulkily. 

"We'll  do  without,"  said  Mrs.  Gassa- 
way brightly.  "Oh,  I'm  so  full  of 
plans!"  she  went  on.  "There's  you, 
and  there's  Eulalia.  Here  she  is  grow- 
ing up,  and  I  want  her  to  have  advan- 
tages. Po  as  soon  as  we  got  settled,  I 
decided  to  kill  a  bird  with  two  stones 
and  that  is  why  I  am  giving  this  part? 
to-morrow.  I  have  asked  Mrs.  Bigger- 
bite  from  next  door — " 
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"Bickerdike,  Ma,"  corrected  Eulalia. 

"Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Gassaway.  "A 
dear  soul,  though  she  has  let  her  figure 
get  away  from  her.  And  Mrs.  Easter, 
Mrs.  Bassenger,  Mrs.  Prissy,  and  the 
lady  in  the  big  house  at  the  corner,  Mrs. 
Pincus  Finkel." 

Miss  Waddy  was  impressed.  "How 
did  you  get  to  know  them  all  so  soon?" 
she  inquired. 

"Well,  at  first  I  was  at  a  loss,"  con- 
■  fessed  Mrs.  Gassaway,  "but  it  all  came 
around  quite  naturally.  One  day  Roy-' 
al  George  brought  in  a  yellow  cat  from 
the  street.  It  had  been  fighting.  I 
smoothed  its  fur  down  as  well  as  I1 
could,  and  tied  one  of  Eulalia's  hair- 
ribbons  around  its  neck,  and  put  it  in 
a  basket,  and  called  on  the  different 
ladies  that  I  wanted  to  know,  to  see  if 
it  belonged  to  them.  It  didn't,  but  we 
got  quite  friendly,  and  before  I  left  I 
asked  each  one  to  take  tea  with  me." 

"Do  you  think  they'll  come?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Gassaway. 
"They  will  all  want  to  see  what  we 
have.  Oh,  I  have  it  all  planned !  We'll 
give  them  tea  and  cake,  and,  just  by 
good  luck,  Pa  brought  home  a  keg  of 
Malaga  grapes  last  night  that  was  re- 
fused because  they  were  spoiled.  But 
there  are  lots  of  good  ones !  We'll  pick 
them  over  to-morrow  morning.  Eula- 
lia shall  play  the  piano  for  them,  and 
you  and  I  will  make  conservation, 
Sophie.  Do  you  mind  if  I  call  you 
Sopha  after  this?  Sophie  sounds  so 
like  what  common  people  say.  Dear 
me!  All  my  life  I  have  dreamed  of 
giving  a  party.  I  can  hardly  believe' 
that  to-morrow  is  the  day!" 

With  a  great  preliminary  scraping  of 
feet  outside,  the  door  opened  and  Pa 
.•ame  in.  -Mr.  Gassaway  had  unmistak- 
ably the  look  of  the  driver  of  a  light 
wagon,  an  aspect  only  slightly  horsey 
and  brisk,  as  of  one  accustomed  to  hop- 
ping off  and  on  frequently.  He  had 
red  cheeks  and  plenty  of  hair,  except 
on  his  head. 

"AVhat  brings  you  home  so  early, 
Pa?"  asked  Mrs.  Gassaway,  after  greet- 
ings had  been  exchanged  all  around. 


"Great  news!  Great  news!"  said  Pa. 
"We're  going  to  move!" 

Mrs.  Gassaway's  spoon  clattered  into 
the  bowl.     "What,  again?"  she  cried. 

"Hold  on  a  bit !"  said  Pa.  "Wait  till 
you  hear.  The  landlord  come  to  me  to- 
day, and  says  he,  'Gassaway,  I've  sold 
that  lot  your  house  is  built  on — '  " 

"My  sweet  little  back-yard!"  mur- 
mured Mrs.  Gassaway. 

"Hear  me  out,  can't  you?"  said  Pa 
fretfully.  "'But,'  says  he,  'I  don't 
want  to  put  you  out  in  the  street,  so 
I'll  make  a  deal  with  you :  I'll  make  you 
a  present  of  true  house  you're  living  in 
if  you'll  move  it  to  a  lot  I  have  at  the 
foot  of  the  Sherman  Avenue  hill.  You 
can  pay  me  for  the  lot  in  instalments." 

Mrs.  Gassaway  began  to  look  up 
again.  "Then,  it  would  be  our  very 
own,"  she  said,  looking  around  the  kit- 
chen.    "That  would  be  nice." 

"Sure,;'  said  Pa.  "That's  what  I 
says.  I  jumps  at  the  chance,  and  inside 
an  hour  we  had  everything  fixed  up. 
The  wreckers  will  be  here  first  thing  to- 
morrow morning." 

"To-morrow!"  cried  Mrs.  Gassaway. 
Sophie,  and  Eulalia  in  simultaneous 
tones  of  horror.  "To-morrow's  the 
party !"  Mrs.  Gasaway  collapsed  weakly 
in  a  chair. 

Pa  scratched  his  head.  "Sho!"  he 
said.  "And  I've  made  the  contract  and 
paid  over  the  money.  And  I've  turned 
over  our  route  to  Wickens  for  the  day, 
so  Alfred  and  me  can  be  free.  You'll 
have  to  put  it  off." 

Mrs.  Gassaway,  sitting  on  the  chair 
with  her  hands  in  her  lap,  made  a  pic- 
lure  of  restrained  despair.  "Think  of 
the  grapes!"  she  said,  raising  her  eyes. 
She  extended  a  tragic  hand  towards  the 
bowl.  "And  the  cake — it's  mixed!  If 
you'd  only  let  me  know  before  I  broke 
the  eggs!" 

They  were  all  confounded  by  her 
emotion.  It  was  Mrs.  Gassaway  her- 
self who  finally  broke  the  silence. 

"What  do  they  do  to  a  house  when 
they  move  it?"  she  asked. 

"Well,"  said  Pa,  "a  little  frame  cot- 
tage like  this  is  no  great  shakes  of  a 
job.     After  the  wreckers  jack  her  up 
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and  put  her  on  the  trucks,  me  and  Al- 
fred is  going  to  do  the  rest.  I've  bor- 
rowed the  rigging,  and  our  own  horse 
will  pull  you." 

"Down"  the  middle  of  the  street?" 
asked  Mrs.  Gassaway. 

"Sure,"  said  Pa;  "but  no  call  to  be 
uneasy.  We'll  handle  you  as  gentle  as 
a  case  of  eggs." 

After  a  period  of  cogitation,  Mrs. 
Gassaway  got  up  with  the  air  of  a  wo- 
man who  has  made  up  her  mind.  Her 
lips  were  squeezed  together,  and  her 
eyes  had  a  far-away  gleam  of  romantic 
determination.  "We  will  give  the 
party,  anyway,"  she  said.  "It  will  be 
different  from  any  party  that  ever  was 
given.  It  will  be  the  talk  of  the  neigh- 
borhood!" She  recommenced  stirring 
the  cake. 

At  three  o'clock  the  next  afternoon 
the  Gassaway  house  was  being  drawn 
slowly  through  Parr  Street,  kitchen 
foremost.  Seen  from  behind,  with  the 
roof  coming  down  over  the  door  like  a 
bang  over  a  low  forehead,  windows  at 
either  side  for  eyes,  the  door  for  a  nose, 
and  the  bare  spot  beneath  where  the 
step  had  been  taken  off;  for  a  mouth,  it 
had  strongly  the  look  of  a  face.  It  was 
a  shocked  face,  with  wide  open  eyes, 
as  if  the  respectable  little  house,  through 
no  fault  of  its  own,  found  itself  in  a 
position  it  was  unable  to  explain  before 
the  houses  which  kept  their  places. 

Into  the  roadway  ahead  an  iron  stake 
was  driven,  to  which  was  attached  a 
drum  with  a  long  projecting  pole,  and 
an  arrangement  of  pulleys  and  ropes. 
The  Gassaways'  horse,  Job,  was  hitched 
to  the  pole.  As  he  walked  around  he 
turned  the  drum  and  wound  up  the 
T'ope,  a  long  rope  that  creaked  back  and 
forth  between  the  pulleys  ever  so  many 
times,  and  drew  the  house  forward  inch 
by  inch.  Job  was  a  slender  bay.  Like 
all  mature  beings,  he  expressed  great 
character  in  his  face,  and  at  present  it 
was  wearing  a  depressed  and  disgusted 
look  as  he  made  his  endless  little  rounds. 
He  often  stopped  and  looked  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  drum,  as  much  as  to 
ask  what  ailed  the  infernal  contraption 
that  it  should  make  a  horse  dizzy. 


Alfred,  a  serious  young  Hercules  with  I 
a  ruddy  complexion,  held  the  rope  in 
his  hands,  and  coiled  it  as  it  came  off 
the  drum,  while  Pa  stood  on  the  side- 
walk, proudly  watching  the  progress  of 
events,  and  conversing  with  the  passers- 
by.       Royal    George    Gassaway,    aged 
twelve,  had  taken  a  day  off  from  school 
without  rebuke,  in  honor  of  the  great; 
event.     He  acted  as  ring-master.  When  I 
the  house  overtook  the  drum  they  pull- 
ed up  the  stake,  and  drove  it  in  further  I 
down  the  street. 

From    the  sidewalk   of   Parr   street,  | 
Mrs.  Gassaway,  Miss  Waddy,  and  Eula-I 
lia  could  be  seen  through  the  kitchen 
window,  polishing  the  best  cups,  and 
making  the   thousand   and   one   other 
preparations  necessary  to  a  party.  With-1 
in,  everything  was  much  the  same  asi 
on  the  day  before,  but  it  was  the  samei 
with  a  difference.     Mrs.  Gassaway  was 
full    of   a  suppressed   excitement;   her 
eyes  looked  bigger  and  more  ecstatic 
than  ever. 

"Isn't  it  funny?"  she  said.  "To  be 
housekeeping  in  the  middle  of  the 
street!  It  gives  me  such  a  turn  every 
time  I  look  up  and  see  Mrs.  Prissy's 
front  door  going  by,  instead  of  my  own 
back  fence!" 

"It  has  a  kind  of  a  crawly  feeling  all 
over  inside,  like  it  was  alive,"  said  Miss 
Waddy  apprehensively. 

"That's  only  when  the  horse  stops 
and  starts  up  again."  said  Mrs.  Gassa-| 
way.  "Eulaia,  my  dear,  you  had  better ; 
dust  the  parlor  again.  I  can't  imagine 
where  it  all  comes  from !" 

"It's  shook  out  of  the  cracks,"  said 
Eulalia  dejectedly. 

"How  will  the  company  like  it,  doj 
you  suppose?"  suggested  Miss  Waddy 
apprehensively. 

"We  won't  let  on,"  said  her  sister,  j 
"I  have  always  read  that  the  extract  of 
good  manners  was  never  letting  any- 
thing on.  You  just  watch  me,  and  see 
what  I  do." 

"They  won't  come,"  said  Eulalia 
morosely.  "When  they  seen  us  turn 
the  corner,  they  thought  that  was  the 
last  of  us." 

"Bless    me!"    cried    Mrs.    Gassaway. 
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"I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  let  them 
know.     What  should  I  do?" 

"Write  notes,"  said  Miss  Waddy, 
"and  send  Royal  George  around  with 
them." 

"There  isn't  time  to  write  so  many," 
said  Mrs.  Gassaway.  "I'll  have  to 
write  one  for  all."  She  hastily  provid- 
,  ed  herself  with  writing  materials,  and 
'  sat  down  at  the  kitchen  table.  "How 
should  I  put  it?"  she  said,  biting  her 
pen  reflectively. 

"Write  it  like  they  do  cards  of  thanks 
in  the  newspapers,  as  if  you  was  some- 
body else,"  suggested  Miss  Waddy. 

"Of  course !"  said  Mrs.  Gassaway,  be- 
ginning to  write.  "Call  Royal 
George,"  she  said  to  Eulalia  over  her 
shoulder. 

She  sat  back  presently,  holding  the 
letter  off  at  arm's  length.  "How  does 
this  sound?"  she  asked.  "  'Mrs.  Gassa- 
way begs  to  inform  all  that  there  will 
be  no  postponement  of  her  party  on 
account  of  the  house  unexpectedly  mov- 
ing this  afternoon.  Follow  us  down 
Parr  to  Sherman,  and  you  can't  miss 
us.'  " 

"Just  enough  and  no  more,"  said 
Miss  Waddy  approvingly. 

Royal  George  was  despatched  on  his 
rounds. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  first  guest  ar- 
rived in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Easter,  wear- 
ing her  feather  boa.  She  was  the  wife 
of  a  grocery  salesman,  a  small,  sharp 
woman,  a  Christian  scientist,  and  much 
looked  up  to  in  Parr  street.  The  front 
door  was  a  good  three  feet  above  the 
roadway,  but  Royal  George  was  in  at- 
tendance with  a  soap-box,  and  Mrs. 
Easter  was  easily  boosted  on  board.  Mrs. 
Gassaway  received  her  in  a  glow. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Easter!"  she 
cried.  "Let  me  make  you  known  to 
my  sister,  Miss  Sopha  Waddy.  My  Eu- 
lalia you  have  met,  of  course.  Have 
the  rocking-chair.  Isn't  it  a  lovely 
day!" 

Mrs.  Bassenger  and  Mrs.  Prissy  were 
next  seen  hovering  uncertainly  on  the 
sidewalk.  Mrs.  Gassaway  threw  up  the 
window  and  stuck  her  head  out.  "Come 


right  in!"  she  cried.  "Royal  George, 
help  the  ladies  to  mount." 

With  the  assistance  of  a  passer-by 
pushing  from  below,  and  Mrs.  Gassa- 
way pulling  from  above,  they  were  safe- 
ly drawn  on  board.  Mrs.  Gassaway 
was  hospitably  flustered.  "Welcome  to 
our  little  home!"  she  cried.  "Our 
Gumbalow,  as  we  call  it.  Sit  right 
down.  You'll  find  the  sofa  comfort- 
able, but  don't  pull  it  out  from  the 
wall!" 

The  next  to  show  up  was  Mrs.  Bick- 
erdike.  Mrs.  Bickerdike  was  of  more 
than  ample  proportions.  She  was 
dressed  in  countless  yards  of  black  cash- 
mere, which  she  hung  upon  herself  in 
a  peculiar  style.  She  came  trundling 
down  the  street  without  any  evidences 
of  feet,  looking  like  a  short,  fat  funeral 
urn  voluminously  draped.  She  survey- 
ed the  gap  between  roadway  and  door- 
sill  dubiously,  but  Royal  George  assured 
her  that  the  other  ladies  had  had  no 
trouble,  and  the  rattle  of  tea-cups  from 
the  kitchen  tempted  her. 

By  this  time  quite  a  large  and  inter- 
ested group  had  gathered  in  the  street, 
watching  the  progress  of  the  bungalow 
with  the  party  going  on  inside.  Half 
a  dozen  volunteered  their  assistance  to 
Mrs.  Bickerdike,  and  with  a  deal  of 
shoving  and  hauling  and  gasping  she 
was  finally  placed  on  top  of  the  soap- 
box, where  she  stood  teetering  danger- 
ously, one  hand  clutched  in  Royal 
George's  hair. 

But  so  much  time  had  been  consum- 
ed in  this  operation  that  the  house  had 
gone  on  a  couple  of  feet,  and  Mrs.  Bick- 
erdike said  she  couldn't  make  the  re- 
maining step.  They  had  to  take  her 
down  again,  and  move  the  box  up. 
Mrs.  Bickerdike  wanted  to  go  home,  but 
her  helpers  would  not  hear  of  such  a 
thing.  Another  grand  effort  was  made, 
and  this  time  she  got  one  foot  planted 
on  the  door-sill.  But  there  she  stuck — 
and  the  house  still  moving  relentlessly 
inch  by  inch  away  from  the  box.  They 
couldn't  let  Pa  know  in  time,  because 
the  house  was  between.  An  expression 
of  piteous  dismay  overspread  Mrs.  Bick- 
erdike's  rosy  countenance.     In  the  very 
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nick  of  time,  Mesdames  Gassaway,  Eas- 
ter, Basseuger,  and  Prissy,  with  a  united 
effort,  hauled  her  aboard.  There  was 
a  loud  ripping  sound  from  somewhere, 
and  cheers  from  the  crowd. 

"How  do  you  do!"  said  Mrs.  Gassa- 
way delightedly.  "So  good  of  you  to 
drop  in!" 

"How'm  I  ever  going  to  get  out 
again,  I  should  like  to  know !"  said  Mrs. 
Bickerdike  desperately. 

"Never  fear,"  said  Mrs.  Gassaway. 
"We'll  be  there  by  that  time.  Do  sit 
down." 

Mrs.  Bickerdike  gloomily  surveyed 
the  chair  her  hostess  drew  up,  and  shook 
her  head.  "Rush  bottoms  never  hold 
me,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Gassaway  hastened  to  get  the 
pastry-board  to  lay  across  the  seat,  and 
Mrs.  Bickerdike  sank  down,  fanning 
herself  feebly.  She  was  the  last  to 
come.  Mrs.  Pincus  Finkel  disappoint- 
ed. 

"Tea,  Sopha,"  said  Mrs.  Gassaway 
brightly.  "Meanwhile,  my  daughter 
will  favor  us  on  the  piano.  Eulalia, 
my  love." 

Ahead  of  the  house,  Pa  had  decided 
that  they  would  never  get  there  at  this 
rate,  and  Royal  George  was  putting  Job 
through  his  smartest  paces.  Eulalia 
sat  down  at  the  piano  and  played: 
"Sailing,  Sailing,  Over  the  Bounding 
Main." 

"The  motion  is  not  at  all  unplea- 
sant,' said  Mrs.  Prissy  politely. 

"They  say  at  sea  no  amount  of  toss- 
ing will  affect  you  if  you  eat  hearty," 
said  Mrs.  Bassenger,  with  a  glance  to- 
ward the  kitchen. 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  sea-sick- 
ness to  a  Christian  Scientist,"  said  Mrs. 
Easter. 

Mrs.  Bickerdike  placed  one  hand  be- 
low her  bosom  and  feebly  waved  the 
other  at  Eulalia.  "Please,  please,"  she 
murmured.  "It  reminds  me  of  some- 
thing I  would  rather  forget.  I  am  a 
very  poor  sailor." 

A  diversion  was  created  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Miss  Waddy  in  the  kitchen 
doorway,  wearing  an  expression  of  dis- 


may. "There  ain't  no  water  in  the 
tap."  she  faltered. 

"It  was  disconnected,"  said  Mrs. 
Easter  smartly. 

"Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Gassaway.  She 
had  an  inspiration.  "Pass  out  the  ket- 
tle to  Royal  George,  Sopha,  and  tell  him 
to  borrow  from  a  street-sprinkler." 

There  is  a  hole  on  Parr  Street  near 
Sherman.  Load  after  load  of  broken 
stone  has  been  dumped  there.  The 
bungalow  reached  the  place  at  this  mo- 
ment. There  was  a  shake  and  a  trem- 
ble, and  Pa  in  crayons  came  down  from 
the  wall  on  the  run.  A  piece  of  glass 
cut  a  sickening  gash  in  his  forehead. 
The  callers  gasped,  and  looked  desirous: 
ly  toward  the  door;  but  the  soap-box 
had  been  left  up  the  street. 

Mrs.  Gassaway  rose  to  the  occasion 
heroically.  "The  dust-pan,  Eulalia," 
she  said  sweetly.  Turning  to  Mrs. 
Easter,  she  went  on,  "Christian  Science 
must  be  such  a  comfort !  I  should  like 
to  know  it." 

There  were  untoward  sounds  from 
the  kitchen,  too,  and  presently  an  ex- 
traordinary black  apparition  appeared 
in  the  doorway.  The  callers  screamed. 
Upon  a  close  inspection,  Mrs.  Gassaway 
recognized  her  sister,  almost  completely 
blanketed  with  soot. 

"The  stove-pipe's  fell  down,"  said 
Miss  Waddy  hysterically  "I  tried  to 
stick  it  up,  and  it  come  out  all  over 
me!" 

Mrs.  Gassaway  swallowed  hard. 
"Then  we'll  have  lemonade  instead  of 
tea,"  she  said  instantly.  Eulalia,  dar- 
ling, get  the  lemons  from  the  cellar." 

Eulalia  obediently  hastened  to  the 
cellar  door.  There  was  a  cry,  and  a 
muffled  thump  from  beneath  the  floor. 

"Mercy!"  cried  Mrs.  Gassaway.  "I 
forgot  we  had  to  leave  the  cellar  be- 
hind!    The  poor  child!" 

However,  Eulalia  was  presently  as- 
sisted through  the  front  door,  a  little 
dusty,  but  otherwise  uninjured,  except 
as  to  her  feelings. 

By  this  time"  Pa  had  the  bungalow 
straightened  out  on  the  Sherman  Ave- 
nue hill,  and  they  enjoyed  a  quiet  mo- 
ment inside  while  Job  was  dragging  the 
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drum  ahead,  and  Alfred  prepared  to 
drive  the  stake  in  a  new  place.  How- 
ever, the  respite  was  brief,  for  the  bun- 
galow, left  to  its  own  devices,  suddenly 
gave  a  little  shake  like  a  person  making 
up  his  mind,  and  started  to  move  slowly 
down-hill  of  its  own  volition. 

The  onlookers  in  the  street  started, 
gasped,  and  rubbed  their  eyes.  Every- 
body began  to  shout  advice  ai  once. 
Pa,  hearing  the  racket.  looked  around 
and  turned  pale.  He  had  not  counted 
on  the  assistance  of  gravity  in  moving 
his  domicile.  Inside  the  house  they  did 
not  immediately  guess  what  had  hap- 
pened. Only  the  heaving  and  bumping 
began  again,  but  worse  than  before. 
The  clock  fell  from  the  mantel  to  the 
floor,  the  hands  flew  around  the  face  in 
the  most  extraordinary  way,  it  struck 
nineteen  times  and  came  to  a  dead  stop. 

"We  shall  get  there  sooner  than  I 
expected,"  she  said  happily. 

The  callers,  however,  were  losing 
their  nerve.  "It's  so  unusual  to  see  the 
floor  bend,"  faltered  Mrs.  Prissy. 

"Do  you  suppose  there's  anything  the 
matter?"  inquired  Miss  Waddy.  "See 
the  people,  how  they  are  running  and 
waving  their  arms !" 

"I  think  we  had  better  sit  on  the 
floor,"  stammered  Mrs.  Bickerdike.  "It's 
nearer!" 

Eulalia  and  Miss  Waddy  burst  in 
from  the  kitchen.  "Ma!  Sister!  The 
house  is  running  away!"  they  cried, 
casting  themselves  upon  Mrs.  Gassaway. 

Everybody  made  haste  to  sit  on  the 
floor,  where  they  remained  in  a  circle 
during  the  terrible  moments  that  fol- 
lowed, clutching  the  carpet,  and  star- 
ing wildly  into  one  another's  pale  faces. 

By  this  time  the  house  on  wheels  was 
careering  down  the  middle  of  Sherman 
Avenue  like  some  nightmare  monster 
running  amuck.  The  fixed  houses 
seemed  to  look  on  in  astonishment  that 
one  of  their  number  could  so  far  forget 
itself.  Pa,  Alfred,  Royal  George,  and 
lob  in  a  daze  watched  it  sweep  past 
ihem.  Job  was  the  first  to  recover  him- 
self. He  hurriedly  returned  to  his 
stable.  Roaring  with  excitement,  the 
crowd  pursued  the  bungalow.     Not  one 


of  them  had  ever  seen  a  house  coasting 
down-hill  before.  The  people  who 
came  running  to  the  doors  almost  col- 
lapsed at  what  they  saw — a  house,  heav- 
ing,- staggering,  bumping,  down  the 
street,  as  if  it  were  possessed  of  devils. 

Inside,  the  state  of  things  can  better 
be  imagined  than  described.  The  glass 
shook  out  pane  by  pane;  the  chimneys 
collapsed  with  a  pounding  of  bricks  like 
cannon-balls  on  the  roof,  crash  succeed- 
ed crash  like  half  a  dozen  thunder- 
storms rolled  into  one.  Finally,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  the  bungalow  swerved 
into  the  gutter  and  fetched  up  against  a 
telegraph-pole  with  a  crack  that  knock- 
ed the  house  endwise,  and  slewed 
around  everything  inside,  opposite  to 
where  it  was  before. 

For  an  instant  perfect  silence  succeed- 
ed in  the  parlor.  The  ladies  sat  up 
among  the  ruins,  and  blinked  at  one 
another  through  a  dense  cloud  of  plas- 
ter dust.  Fortunately,  their  hats  and 
their  coiffures  had  saved  them  from  in- 
jury when  the  ceiling  came  down ;  but 
the  millinery  was  wrecked. 

Mrs.  Gassaway,  as  befitted  the  hos- 
tess, was  the  first  to  find  speech.  "Well, 
here  we  are!"  she  said,  shaking  the 
plaster  out  of  her  hair. 

"Let  me  out!  Let  me  out!"  moaned 
Mesdames  Easter,  Prissy,  Bassenger, 
and  Bickerdike  in  unison. 

Then  the  populace  swarmed  aboard, 
and  confusion  reigned.  The  first  to 
come  through  the  front  door  was  Al- 
fred. He  swooped  on  the  prostrate  Miss 
Waddy.  "My  darling,  are  you  killed?" 
he  roared. 

Mrs.  Gassaway  could  never  have  des- 
cribed what  happened  after  that.  The 
guests  were  taken  home.  The  firemen, 
the  police,  and  the  newspaper  reporters 
arrived.  The  populace  struggled  for 
bits  of  plaster  to  take  home  as  souvenirs 
of  the  great  day.  She  was  reduced  to 
tears  at  last. 

"Well,  anyway,"  she  said  to  her  bus 
band,  pointing  to  the  unresisting  Miss 
Waddy,  who,  soot  and  all,  was  still 
clasped  in  Alfred's  arms — "well,  any- 
way, there's  one  of  the  things  accomp- 
lished that  I  set  out  to  do!" 


Mr.    Tamblyu    and    his   man   were   two   weeks  in  digging  a  channel  30  rods  long.     The  w; 
under  a  full  head  will  give  him  25  h.p. 


ONE  FARMER'S   POWER  SCHEME 


HOW  FARM  LIFE  IS  MADE  INTERESTING 


By  F.  C.  Mackenzie 


THERE  is  a  great  fascination  in  the 
personal  control  of  power.  Perhaps 
nothing  so  engages  the  attention  of  the 
average  farm  lad  with  more  concentra- 
tration  than  his  attempts  to  harness  the 
forces  of  nature.  It  may  be  in  the  wild 
unbroken  colt,  or  it  may  turn  to  the 
aimless  winds  that  scurry  the  loose 
shingles  from  the  old  barn  roof,  or, 
again  his  attention  may  be  riveted  on 
the  visions  of  turbines  seen  in  every 
wandering  turbulent,  little  stream  that 
erodes  his  father's  farm. 

To  make  these  work  for  him,  becomes 
to  him  more  than  a  dream.  His  every 
day  duties  can  be  lightened  of  their 
monotony.     With  a  leather  harness,  a 
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turbine  wheel  and  a  cable,  or  a  bevel 
gear  and  a  pulley,  he  can  multiply  his 
own  usefulness.  It  is  hard  work,  but 
there  is  the  fascination  in  it,  that  takes 
away  the  sting  from  labor.  The  love  of 
machinery  is  part  and  parcel  of  every 
man's  make-up.  To  be  of  a  mechanical 
turn  of  mind  with  a  touch  of  the  inven- 
tor's genius  about  one,  makes  the  con- 
quering of  the  difficulties  of  mechanical 
transmission  of  power,  and  its  gearing  a 
much  easier  problem  for  the  experi- 
menter. The  hitching  of  the  young 
colt  to  the  scuffler  to  do  away  with  the 
backache  of  the  hoe-strokes,  is  what 
gives  the  farmer  boy  his  first  joy  of  con- 
quest.    The  driving    of    four    horses 
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abreast  on  the  plow,  that  turns  the 
tough  old  alfalfa  sod,  with  all  the 
troubles  of  reins  and  eveners,  the  rig- 
ging up  of  the  gasoline  engine  to  the 
shafting  that  turns  the  pulper  or  the 
grinder,  or  the  installation  of  a  turbine 
at  the  bottom  of  the  waterfall  on  the 
stream — these  are  fields  for  further  ex- 
ploration. 


country  reaching  for  many  miles  along 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  found 
my  attention  directed  to  a  farm  in  the 
rich  old  township  of  Clarke.  Here,  na- 
ture has  "stepped  down"  from  the  low- 
lying  Laurentians,  to  the  shore-line,  in 
a  modest  and,  indeed,  graceful  manner. 
Rich  ravines  and  fertile  hillsides  fur- 
nish delightful  locations  for  the  setting 


Showing  the  entrance  of  the  cable  to  the 
Tarnblyn  barn  and  the  big  pulley.  The 
extra  boarding  at  the  side  of  the  pulley  is 
for  attaching  another  cable  to  parallel  this 
for  running  the  circular  saw.  There  are 
four   pulleys   on   this   shaft. 


A  DIAMOND   IN   THE  ROUGH. 

There  are  some  farmers  that  would 
have  made  great  constructive  engineers. 
Had  they  been  placed  in  line  with  the 
best  aids  to  their  naturally  inquiring 
minds,  they  would  have  ranked  in  the 
world  as  big  designers,  or  expert  engin- 
eers^ Many  a  farmer  sees  in  the  bleak 
hillside  or  the  bubbling  wayside  spring, 
all  the  beauties  of  applied  power  in  the 
barn  and  in  the  home. 

A  recent  visit  to  the  hillside  farms  of 
the  Iroquois  Valley,  that  stretch  of  fine 


of  farmsteads.  Good  roads  traverse  and 
wind  every  mile  of  the  country.  The 
lakefront  is  not  far  away.  Continental 
steam  railways  intersect  the  valley  in 
three  places.  An  electric  road  is  now 
building.  In  fact,  the  whole  country- 
side revels  in  the  glories  of  opportunity, 
for  the  man  on  the  land. 

Most  of  the  farms  are  less  than  a  hun- 
dred years  old.  The  oldest  houses  in 
the  district,  apart  from  an  occasional  log 
shanty  of  the  pioneers,  and  a  clapboard 
"storey-and-a-half."  unpainted  and  de- 
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serted  place,  are  the  ones  that  were 
built  during  the  high  prices  of  the  Rus- 
sian war.  These  are  generally  of  stone 
or  brick  and  were  built  to  stand  the 
stress  of  time.  Many  old  orchards  with 
their  numerous  varieties  of  fruit  sur- 
round these.  At  other  spots  are  seen 
the  tell-tale  clump  of  lilacs,  and  the  wan- 
dering bed  of  perennial  phlox,  all  that 
remains  to  mark  the  habitation  of  an 
early  settler.  Now,  many  new  orchards 
of  apples  are  being  planted  and  the  old 
farms  are  again  awaiting  a  regeneration 
that  is  surely  coming.  Already  the 
awakening  has  begun. 

The  water  from  the  hills  cuts  its  way 
to  the  lake,  through  many  ravines. 
These  are  covered  with  a  second  growth 
of  cedars,  maple  and  elm.  The  whole 
scene  as  viewed  from  the  top  of  one  of 
the  commanding  eminences  presents  a 
panorama  of  rural  beauty  that  is  hard 
to  equal. 

A  YOUNG  MAN'S  GENIUS. 

But  rural  beauty  did  not  blind  John 
Tamblyn  from  seeing  in  the  natural  lay 


of  the  land,  possibilities  for  the  operat- 
ing of  farm  machinery  by  the  power 
that  was  going  to  waste,  blaving  been 
left  a  splendid  hundred  acre  farm  by 
his  father,  who  had  built  thereon  a 
splendid  stone  house  and  bank  barns  in 
the  earlier  days,  he  found  that  in  order 
to  overcome  the  labor  troubles  of  "be 
modern  farmer,  he  would  have  to  intro- 
duce labor  saving  machinery  and  get  i 
sufficient  power  from  some  source.  Since 
then  the  electric  power  line  of  the  Sey- 
mour Power  Co.,  passes  along  the  main 
road  from  Orono,  two  miles  distant.  Joe- 
ing naturally  of  a  mechanical  turn  of 
mind  he  decided  to  make  the  little 
stream  that  flowed  across  the  road  hi 
front  of  his  place  play  some  part  in  the 
development  of  power  for  his  use. 

This  stream  which  is  fed  by  a  spring, 
is  little  more  than  a  ribbon  of  water,  as 
it  crosses  the  road.  It  flows  down  the 
ravine  past  the  residence,  dropping 
about  twenty  feet  in  one-quarter  of  a 
mile.  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Tamblyn  that 
he  might  divert  his  water  to  a  canal 
around  the  base  of  the  hill  and  by 
means  of  a  penstock,  carry  the  water  to 


This    picture   shows    the    little   cement    house  built  over  the  turbine.     Above  the  house  may 
be  seen  the  retaining  wall  of  the  dam. 
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a  turbine  eighteen  feet  below  the  race. 
He  thought  over  this  for  considerable 
time.  He  consulted  with  every  visitor 
to  the  place.  Opinions  differed  consid- 
erably. The  majority  of  his  neighbors 
came  to  the  conclusion,  offhand,  that 
the  proposition  was  impracticable. 
Nevertheless,  young  Tamblyn  could  see 
no  reason  why  a  flow  of  water  would  not 
develop  power  sufficiently  to  do  his 
work.  Constant  thinking  on  the  propo- 
sition, a  business  like  building  castles  in 
the  air  to  many  a  farmer,  thoroughly 
perfected  in  his  mind  the  scheme  for  a 
transmission  of  the  power  to  the  barns 
on  the  bank  above.  The  result  was  that 
in  the  spring  of  1910,  he  and  his  hired 
man  went  to  work  to  dig  the  canal 
through  the  gravel  and  clay  bank. 
A  team  of  horses,  an  iron  scrap- 
er and  a  plough  were  the  tools  they  us- 
ed. The  gravelly  top  soil  was  easily  re- 
moved and  the  bed  of  the  channel 
scooped  out  of  the  blue  impervious  clay. 
The  work  occupied  two  weeks  and  a 
race  30  rods  long  was  dug.  At  the  end 
of  the  channel  it  was  now  necessary  to 
build  a  cement  retaining  wall  in  the 
bottom  of  which  a  metal  penstock  was 
built  in,  to  connect  with  a  little  power 
house  at  the  foot. 

A  visit  to  an  old  foundry  in  New- 
castle led  to  his  purchase  of  a  second- 
hand 16  in.  turbine  wheel  which  the 
foundryman  agreed  to  install  for  him 
in  the  proper  position  for  $75.  By 
means  of  a  bevel  gear,  a  lare;e  pulley  in 
the  power  house  was  rigged  up  to  be 
connected  with  the  pulleys  on  the  line 
shaft  inside  the  nearest  ban;  doors  on 
the  main  floor  of  the  bare,  a  distance  of 
about  225  feet.  A  wire  cable  was 
strung  between  the  two  pulleys  and  was 
held  in  its  place  at  two  different  points 
over  the  hill  by  means  of  'idlers.''  The 
regulation  of  the  water  flow  was  done 
by  means  of  another  wire  cable  running 
from  this  power  house  to  the  barn.  Thus 
it  is  possible  to  turn  the  power  on  v.  ith- 
out  going  near  the  power  house  and 
constant  practice  has  told  him  just  how 
many  turns  of  the  windlass  are  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  power  needed. 

The  placing  of  the  shafting  in  the 
barn  and  of  another  line  of  shaft  in  the 
basement,  the  gearing  of  the  pulleys, 


took  considerable  thought  and  mechan- 
ical skill  on  his  part.  The  whole  work 
was  planned  out  by  himself  even  to  the 
minutest  detail.  He  did  not  have  the 
mathematical  tables  of  the  graduate  of 
practical  science,  nor  the  guidance  of 
the  best  books  in  engineering  science. 
Yet  as  the  whole  system  is  now  installed 
and  working  well,  there  is  not  one 
change  that  he  has  yet  to  make  in  his 
calculations. 

FRICTON  CLUTCH     ON     THE    SEPARATOR. 

The  power  is  received  on  the  main 

shaft  of  the  barn  which  is  connected  by 
belting  with  a  fifteen-sixteenth  shaft  in 
the  stables  where  various  size  wood  pul- 
leys operate  the  root  pulper,  the  emery 
wheel  and  the  cream  separator.  The 
milk  room  has  a  separate  place  built  off 
from  one  corner  of  the  stables.  It  is 
made  of  cement  and  the  cream  separ- 
ator is  built  into  the  cement  floor.  By 
means  of  the  friction-clutch  fly-wheel, 
easily  adjusted  on  the  shaft  of  the  sep- 
arator, the  power  can  be  gradually  turn- 
ed on.  It  only  takes  about  ten  seconds 
to  change  from  machine  power  to  hand 
power  is  necessary.  As  Mr.  Tamblyn 
has  a  growing  herd  of  Holsteins  with 
considerable  reputation  behind  them, 
the  problem  of  handling  the  milk  be- 
comes a  very  agreeable  one.  This 
clutch  attachment  was  put  on  the  separ- 
ator at  the  expense  of  $13.00. 

On  the  main  barn  floor  he  operates  a 
cutting  box  .a  fanning  mill,  a  feed 
grinder  and  a  circular  saw.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  a  full  head  of  water  will 
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develop  25  h.p.,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  fully  15  horse  power. 

"I  thus  have  the  satisfaction,"  said 
Mr.  Tamblyn,  "of  seeing  my  plan 
brought  to  a  successful  issue  and  I  am 
naturally  a  little  proud  of  it.  Of  course 
there  is  not  enough  water  in  the  race  to 
maintain  a  steady  operation  over  two  or 
three  hours,  but  in  all  my  farm  require- 
ments each  day  I  use  considerably  less 
than  this  amount  of  time  and  it  is  un- 
necessary, therefore,  for  me  to  have  a 
heavier  How  except  it  might  be  in  the 
case  of  thrashing  or  filling  the  silo.  In 
the  latter  case  I  would  have  to  hire  an 
engine  to  do  the  day's  work.  The  times 
when  I  need  power  most  in  the  stables, 
are  on  rainy  days  and  in  the  early 
spring.  You  can  easily  see  that  the 
very  fact  of  the  rain  in  the  one  case, 
and  the  spring  floods  hi  the  other,  adds 
to  my  convenience  and  gives  me  almost 
unlimited  power  during  these  periods. 
Moreover,  the  expense  of  up-keep  is 
very  light.  The  only  outlay  now  is  for 
oil." 

FOR  THE   PRICE   OF   TWO   CALVES. 

"But  what  does  the  whole  system 
cost  you,  Mr.  Tamblyn,"  we  enquired. 

"Not  counting  my  work  the  cash  out- 
lay for  the  system  has  been  $300  and  I 
would  not  take  three  times  that  amount 
and  be  without  it.  You  see  this  gives 
me  a  hired  man  the  whole  year  round 
to  do  this  work  for  the  bare  interest  on 
$300  which  at  the  outside  would  not  be 
over  $30  dollars  a  year,  allowing  for 
repairs  as  well.  Why,  my  two  young 
calves  in  there  are  worth  that  much." 

Mr.  Tamblyn  has  also  utilized  this 
water  to  give  him  a  supply  of  running 
water  in  the  house  and  in  the  barns.  A 
small  hydraulic  ram  is  used  near  the 
entrance  to  his  canal  to  force  the  water 
up  into  the  house  and  barns.    This  pro- 


Mr.   Tamblyn's   young   sun   has   a   "bent"   for 
mechanics   also. 


vides  a  constant  flow  and  by  means  of  a 
hydrant  on  the  lawn  there  is  pressure 
enough  to  allow  him  to  water  the  gard- 
ens and  to  make  the  stream  useful  in 
case  of  fire. 

The  beauty  of  the  whole'  thing  is, 
that  it  has  been  constructed  under  ord- 
inary conditions  by  ordinary  men, 
working  with  the  ordinary  tools  that 
are  to  be  found  on  every  farm.  The 
many  little  mechanical  devices  that 
have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time 
bear  an  element  of  interest  that  takes 
away  much  of  the  monotony  from  farm 
life.  There  are  hundreds  of  other 
farms  throughout  Ontario  that  are 
more  advantageously  situated  for  the 
installation  of  power  than  is  this  farm 
and  if  the  natural  inquiring  minds  of 
farm  boys,  had  been  aided  in  their 
studies  in  the  little  red  schoolhouses,  in 
the  development  and  application  of 
power  there  would,  no  doubt,  be  a 
greater  percentage  of  young  men  still 
on  the  farms  and  trying  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  of  farm  life  and  the  costs 
of  production. 


A  bunch   of  fat   sheep  at   the  Union   Stock  Yards,  Toronto. 


ONE    MAN'S    SUCCESS    WITH    SHEEP 


By  Hollister  Sage 


In  various  parts  of  Canada  the  interest  in  sheep  raising  is  taking  on 
new  life.  The  work  of  the  late  Sheep  Commission  has  borne  much  fruit. 
Especially  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  there  excellent  opportunities  for 
money-making  on  the  old  farms.  This  article  is  presented  because  it  tells 
how  one  young  man  with  little  money  and  little  experience  made  good  on 
an  old  farm  in  the  States.  Conditions  in  many  parts  of  Canada  are  exactly 
similar.  Let  no  young  man  discourage  because  of  a  big  mortgage,  oppo- 
sition of  friends,  and  lack  of  experience.  These  will  all  give  place  to  the 
metal  that  rings  true.  Note  here  how  it  paid  young  Lee  to  pay  $100  for  a 
pure  bred  sire. 


A  YOUNG  man  up  in  Conway,  Mass., 
began  farming  a  few  years  ago  on  an 
ordinary,  rough,  New  England  farm  of 
200  acres  where  he  was  born,  with  only 
his  hands  (and  brains)  and  a  debt  of 
$3,000  and  "with  no  kind  of  a  show," 
writes  Hollister  Sage  in  Country  Life 
in  America.     People  laughed  at  him 


when  he  spoke  of  sheep.  What  could 
Herbert  Lee  do  with  sheep?  Older 
men  than  he  had  tried  them  and  failed. 
But  he  had  made  a  study  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  saw  his  opportunity.  He  be- 
lieved he  could  make  winter  lambs  pay, 
and  pay  well.  His  townsmen  smiled. 
"How  can  Herbert  get  lambs  to  feed,  in 
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November,  when  nature  decreed  that 
they  should  be  born  in  April?  How 
could  the  little,  tender  things  be  kept 
from  freezing  in  our  December  and 
January  weather?     Aircastles!" 

Mr.  Lee  had  run  up  against  the  great 
l.ngbear  of  farm  life,  the  scarcity  of 
good  help.  lie  reasoned  that  if  eight 
sheep  can  be  kept  where  one  cow  or 
steer  will  live,  and  there  is  no  milking 
to  be  done  night  and  morning,  no  milk 
to  make  up  or  to  run  with,  to  creamery 
or  railroad,  less  help  will  be  necessary. 
Also  that  if  lambs  sold  at  the  holidays 
will  bring  twice  or  three  times  as  much 
as  when  put  on  the  market  in  summer, 
it  will  pay  to  make  the  effort  in  winter 
when  comparatively  idle,  and  time  is 
plentiful.  He  decided  that  he  would 
study  sheep  keeping  at  first  hand  and 
at  home,  and  bought  eight  ewes.  This 
is  the  equivalent  of  one  cow.  If  a  be- 
ginner in  dairying  will  buy  a  cow,  care 
for  her  himself  and  observe  her  closely, 
while  reading  everything  available  on 
dairying,  he  will  presently  know  some- 
thing about  cows.  Mr.  Lee  did  this 
with  eight  sheep.  And  he  learned 
much  faster  than  he  expected  to.  He 
had  no  facilities  for  sheep  keeping — 
just  the  old  barns  on  the  ancestral  farm. 
His  first  pens  for  lambs  he  made  on  the 
barn  floor  by  hanging  up  blankets,  and 
with  so  few,  he  had  to  provide  some  heat 
in  the  bitterest  nights.  This  he  did 
with  lanterns,  and  raised  eight  beautiful 
lambs  weighing  nearly  sixty  pounds 
each,  for  which  he  received  $100  about 
January.  Here  was  encouragement  of 
a  substantial  nature,  and  he  decided 
that  he  would  do  some  more,  and  ac- 
cordingly increased  his  flock,  did  the 
work,  put  up  with  the  inconveniences 
and  hardships,  and  continued  to  learn. 
It  wasn't  all  smooth  sailing,  there  were 
many  setbacks  and  discouragements  and 
times  when  everything  seemed  to  go 
wrong,  but  he  kept  a  clear  brain  and 
did  not  forget  the  cause  and  cure  for 
reverses. 

The  larger  flock  paid,  and  paid  well, 
and  the  lambs  and  wool  kept  the  inter- 
est account  settled  and  began  to  gnaw 
into  the  mortgage.     This  is  the  sort  of 


thing  which  will  give  a  man  a  thrill, 
no  matter  what  people  say.  Unlike 
some  successful  flockmasters,  Mr.  Lee 
did  not  try  to  raise  ewes  to  increase  the 
flock.  lie  struck  out  straight  from 
the  shoulder  on  the  basis  of  cash,  the 
same  as  if  he  were  handling  stocks  and 
bonds  instead  of  sheep  and  lambs.  If 
a  lamb  would  bring  $12  in  January  or 
February  at  two  months  old,  where  was 
the  sense  in  raising  it  when  he  could 
go  out  and  buy  a  ewe  in  the  spring 
when  grass  was  plentiful  and  cheap  and 
pay  only  $3.50  to  $5  for  it?  And  so 
the  game  was  played  and  won  each 
year,  a  goodly  flock  of  fine-wool  ewes 
being  driven  home  from  some  near  or 
distant  farm,  where  sheep  "do  not  pay" 
to  increase  the  flock  in  spring,  the  old 
ewes  fattened  and  turned  into  mutton, 
the  fleeces  sold,  and  the  manure  spread 
on  the  land.  It  was  with  intense  grati- 
fication that  this  manager  noted  how 
the  mowings  were  growing  more  and 
more  productive  each  year,  and  the  pas- 
tures greener,  richer,  and  able  to  sup- 
port more  stock;  how  the  recurring 
drouths  affected  them  less  and  less,  and 
the  corn  and  other  crops  became  more 
thrifty  and  abundant.  All  this  he 
counted  among  his  chief  assets. 

One  single  "extravagance,"  as  his 
friends  noted  it,  was  his  persistence  in 
buying  thoroughbred  sires  of  the  South- 
down breed  to  head  his  flock  each  year, 
for  that  "blood  will  tell"  was  one  of 
bis  foundation  ideas  in  the  industry. 
To  spend  $100  for  a  single  sheep  seemed 
like  folly  to  most  sheep  men,  but  Mr. 
I.ee  had  a  weakness  in  this  direction. 
Strangely  he  doesn't  get  over  it,  either. 
His  experience  only  entrenches  him 
more  deeply  in  his  eccentricity.  His 
fine  wool  ewes  he  is  sure  are  the  best  of 
mothers  for  winter  lambs  and  take  good 
caie  of  twins,  of  which  many  arrive. 
Their  wool  is  in  demand,  the  fleeces 
weigh  eight  to  twelve  pounds  each,  and 
for  several  years  have  returned  him 
$500  annually  in  cash.  He  says  that 
o  ie  thing  he  particularly  likes  about 
sheep  is  the  fact  that  they  bring  in 
money  in  good  lump  sums  and  not  in 
driblets;  that  small  amounts  get  away 
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for  all  sorts  of  things  and  excuses,  but 
that  when  the  commission  man  hands 
him  a  check  for  $500  to  $1,000  (once 
he  got  a  roll  of  $1,500  at  one  payment) 
he  can  put  it  in  the  bank.  For  several 
years  now  he  has  been  able  to  drop  $500 
a  year  into  the  savings  bank  and  not 
miss  it,  for  besides  supporting  his  fam- 
ily, he  paid  off  his  indebtedness  in  five 
years,  and  has  cleared  his  mowings  of 
stone  very  largely  and  put  money  into 
other  improvements — better  buildings 
and  modern  machinery — and  has 
bought  350  acres  to  add  to  the  farm, 
which  is  paid  for.  A  mile  and  a  half 
of  new  net  fence  was  put  up  last  year. 
Last  winter  he  kept  400  sheep  through, 
besides  selling  125  lambs  before  March, 
realizing  $10  and  $12  per  head.  His 
aim  is  to  make  each  one  weigh  up  to 
the  standard  of  sixty  pounds  in  sixty 
days  from  birth. 

The  buildings  in  use  are  the  same 
that  have  always  occupied  the  ground, 
but  the  interiors  have  been  reconstruct- 
ed, adding  sheep  features  that  experi- 
ence has  proved  essential.  The  chief 
department  of  importance  which  the 
evolution  has  brought  in  is  an  enclosed 
shed  under  one  side  of  the  hay  barn. 
It  opens  to  the  east  and  south,  and  was 


originally  an  earth-floored,  wet,  and 
semi-useless  place.  One  of  the  tenets 
of  Mr.  Lee's  faith  in  sheep  is  founded 
on  the  principle  that  they  may  be  kept, 
the  same  as  poultry,  without  fancy 
buildings  and  appurtenances.  This 
shed  was  transformed  into  a  wonderful 
place  by  a  few  poles  from  the  woods, 
laid  on  stones  for  the  mowings  for  piers, 
and  covered  with  second-hand  boards, 
which  raised  the  floor  18  inches  from 
the  ground.  Then  the  front  was  board- 
ed up  with  the  same  old  lumber,  places 
roughly  left  to  put  in  windows  when  the 
severest  weather  set  in,  and  the  floor 
covered  one  foot  deep  with  forest  leaves. 
The  windows  are  opened  between  spells 
of  hard  weather,  for  sheep  carry  over- 
coats of  the  best  pure  wool,  and  will  not 
do  well  when  confined  too  closely. 
Rough  feed  racks  for  hay,  with  tight 
troughs  in  them  for  s;rain,  and  a  water 
trough  through  which  spring  water 
runs  the  year  round,  are  the  principal 
dining-room  equipments.  At  one  side 
of  this  large  pen,  which  will  hold  300 
sheep,  is  another  forming  an  L  and  of 
about  the  same  size.  Tn  the  angle  be- 
tween the  two  is  the  bottom  of  a  huge 
haymow,  containing  at  a  rough  guess. 
300  tons  of  fragrant  green  hay. 


Pass  It  On 


When  a  bit  of  sunshine  hits  ye, 

After  passing  of  a  cloud, 
When  a  fit  of  laughter  gits  ye 

An'  ye'r  spine  is  feelin'  proud. 
Don't  fergit  to  up  and  fling  it 

At  a  soul  that's  feelin'  blue. 
For  the  minit  that  ye  sling  it 

It's  a  boomerang  to  you. 

— Captain  Crawford. 


ARMAMENTS     AND     TAXES 


By  Edward  William  Thomson 


NOTE: — The  writer  of  this  article  in  the  political  questions  of  Canada, 
has  been  touring  Western  Canada  during  the  past  two  mouths.  His  opin- 
ions are  formed  by  a  close  acquaintanceship  with  men  and  events  of  to-day. 
He  looks  for  an  early  general  election.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Borden  will  submit 
all  proposals  for  naval  expenditures  to  Parliament  before  acting.  That 
Canada  must  have  defences  adequate,  and  at  once  appeals  to  him  abso- 
lutely necessary  as  he  claims  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  no  dignified  rea- 
son for  deferring  such.  The  whole  question  is  treated  from  a  high  stand- 
point, and  whether  the  reader  agrees  or  disagrees,  the  discussion  is  worth 
close  attention.  Mr.  Thomson's  next  article  on  Canadian  politics  appears 
in  the  October  Farmer 's  Magazine. — Editor. 


CANADA'S  existing  House  of  Com- 
mons is  necessarily  short-lived.  It  does 
not  represent  the  provinces  according  to 
the  census  of  June,  1911.  A  redistri- 
bution of  Representation  Act  allotting 
the  West  its  due  of  largely  increased  re- 
presentation cannot  be  delayed  beyond 
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the  next  session  of  parliament.  There 
is  no  sign  that  the  Borden  Ministry 
mean  to  delay  it  an  hour.  Upon  that 
Act  a  general  federal  election  will  neces- 
sarily follow  soon.  It's  probable  date 
would  appear  to  be  in  September,  1913, 
because  an  election  then  would  enable 
the  winning  party  to  assemble  the  new 
Parliament  in  November,  as  is  most  con- 
venient for  public  business  and  desired 
by  federal  politicians  in  general.  Also, 
September  is  the  Conservatives'  "lucky 
month,"  since  they  beat  both  Alexander 
Mackenzie  and  Wilfrid  Laurier  therein. 
The  present  House  seems  likely  to 
have  one  year  more  life.  This  implies 
that  the  Borden  Ministry  may  be  equal- 
ly short-lived,  or  may  obtain  secure 
tenure  of  power  for  the  usual  term  of 
five  years.  Meantime  that  Ministry  can 
commit  the  country  to  nothing  import- 
ant that  must  require  more  than  a  year 
for  its  firm  establishment  or  completion. 
This  reflection  should  allay  perturba- 
tion in  some  who  imagine  Premier  Bor- 
den about  to  vote  thirty  millions  or  a 
brace  or  trio  of  Dreadnaughts  to  the 
London  Admiralty,  and  who  go  on  to 
rejoice  or  lament  that  he  will  bring  Im- 
perial Federation,  or  something  very 
like  it,  to  pass.  He  has  not  time  to 
work  any  real  wonders  for  good  or  harm 
before  he  must  come  up  for  judgment, 
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for  approval,  or  dismissal.  About  all 
he  can  do  is  construct  the  planks  of  his 
platform  for  the  next  general  election. 
To  me  he  appears  a  sensible,  prudent, 
cautious  imperialist,  most  unlikely  to 
ask  the  electorate  to  implement  some  of 
the  amazing  designs  with  which  he  is 
credited  by  less  rational  persons. 

It  may  be  assumed  certain  that  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his  Opposition 
would  resolutely  obstruct  passage  of  any 
and  every  proposal  to  commit  Canada 
to  a  radically  new  policy  in  affairs  of 
profound  present  and  future  import- 
ance. Why  impute  to  Mr.  Borden  a 
wish  or  design  to  hurry  the  country 
into  any  serious  departure  without  first 
obtaining  the  electorate's  consent  at  the 
polls?  As  to  the  "Navy"  and  "Im- 
perial Federation"  he  seems  to  me  to 
have  carefully  and  skilfully,  kept  his 
freedom,  despite  all  London  blandish- 
ments and  counsels  of  the  Harmsworth 
School.  Has  he  not  indicated  that  a 
direct  Canadian  contribution  to  Old 
Country  funds  or  armament  will  be  im- 
possible until  such  time  as  the  Old 
Country  shall  have  arranged  to  give 
Canada  a  voice  in  respect  of  war,  of 
peace,  and  of  expenditure  on  and  shap- 
ing of  armaments?  Does  any  political 
being  conceive  that  such  "voice"  can  be 
arranged  for  in  a  twelvemonth?  Could 
the  Old  Country  electorate,  always  face 
to  face  with  great  predatory  powers,  and 
always  aware  that  need  for  prompt  ac- 
tion may  arrive  to  their  executive  any 
hour,  be  persuaded  in  a  year  to  embar- 
rass that  executive  by  some  novel  ar- 
rangement for  giving  Canada,  Austra- 
lia, South  Africa  and  New  Zealand, 
anything  more  than  a  "me  too"  voice 
in  London's  foreign  affairs,  or  resolu- 
tions touching  war?  Who  can  serious- 
ly believe  that  Canadians  in  general 
would  not  only  consent  to  supply  Old 
Country  brethren  with  immense  mon- 
eys or  immense  battleships,  but  thus  ne- 
cessarily pledge  themselves,  by  the  pre- 
cedent, to  evince  similar  generosity  in 
any  future  similar  emergency,  unless 
under  a  political  arrangement  which 
would  secure  to  Canada  not  merely  a 
"voice"  but  a  choice — the  choice  of  en- 


gaging  in   or   withdrawing  from   any 
course  favored  by  London? 

mr.  borden's  caution. 

Our  judicious  Premier  plainly  kept 
in  mind,  during  all  his  London  ban- 
quets, the  immense  difficulty  of  estab- 
lishing such  a  political  arrangement  as 
he  indicated  to  be  a  necessary  prelim- 
inary to  Canadian  direct  contributions 
of  money  or  ships. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  he  virtually 
said,  what  surely  almost  every  Cana- 
dian would  heartily  echo: — "If  the 
politically  impossible  could  be  done,  we 
might  delight  to  supply  cash  or  arma- 
ments in  support  thereof."  Did  not 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  say  virtually  the 
same  when  he  remarked  "If  you  wish 
for  our  aid,  call  us  to  your  councils." 
Were  we  called?  Can  we  be  called? 
Is  not  the  only  possible  course  of  Bri- 
tons in  general  to  carry  on  the  most 
successful  of  empires  by  developing  it 
on  the  voluntary  system  through  which 
the  success  has  been  achieved?  Does 
that  question  insinuate  or  allege  that 
we  Canadians  do  not  perceive  and  ac- 
knowledge the  awful  emergency  of  the 
Mother  Country  inhabited  by  our  breth- 
ren?    Not  so. 

GERMAN    STRENGTH. 

The  present  writer  is  one  firmly  con- 
vinced that  Germany  is  most  formid- 
able by  science,  training,  foresight,  reso- 
lution, a  sense  of  her  need  to  expand. 
He  is  convinced  that  Germany  means  to 
dispute  with  Britons  the  supremacy  of 
the  seas:  that  this  supremacy  is  almost 
vital  to  Canada,  to  all  the  other  Domin- 
ions, and  even  to  the  United  States :  and 
that  all  who  speak  the  English  language 
should  hasten  to  actions  that  will  se- 
cure that  supremacy.  But  to  what  ac- 
tions? 

A  little  while  ago  we  were  being  re- 
proached by  the  Harmsworth  School, 
with  meanly,  pusillanimously  leaving . 
upon  the  poor  of  Great  Britain  the  re- 
sponsibility and  the  burden  of  our  de- 
fence. No  need  to  exclaim  just  here: 
"Why  not  put  it  on  the  idle  rich  of 
Great  Britain?"    The  reproach  against 
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Canadians   was    and    is   largely   sound. 
How  free  ourselves  therefrom? 

DEFEND  OURSELVES. 

Surely  by  assuming  our  own  de- 
fence? And  would  this  be  to  refrain 
from  aid  to  Old  Country  brethren?  Not 
so.  It  would  be,  first,  to  relieve  them, 
and  thus  enable  them  to  direct  their 
thoughts  and  plans  solely  to  their  own 
defence.  Second,  it  would  be  to  put 
ourselves  in  shape  to  aid  them  most 
effectually  at  a  pinch.  As  a  healthy 
man,  who  has  so  trained  himself  that 
his  hands  can  keep  his  head,  is  able, 
and  usually  willing,  to  bring  his  fists 
to  his  brother's  help,  so  we,  having 
once  made  us  secure  on  our  own  coasts, 
could  bruize  in  to  the  Old  Country's  aid 
whenever  the  brethren  needed  us.  Yea, 
and  exult  in  the  exercise!  Should  we 
be  unable  to  do  so,  had  we  amply  se- 
cured ourselves?  What  is  here  meant 
by  amply? 

An  ample  defence  implies  one  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  heaviest  brunt  that 
may  come.  It  is  on  that  idea  that  our 
Old  Country  brethren  maintain  coast 
defences  and  a  navy  meant  to  ensure 
safety  and  liberty  to  their  islands.  Are 
we  Canadians,  (so  vastly  given  to  brag 
of  late  years),  too  mean  or  too  poor  to 
follow  that  example?  If  not,  then  our 
defences  against  the  worst  conceivable 
brunt  should  be  so  ample  that  we  could 
detach  forces  to  the  Old  Country's  aid 
in  every  other  case,  as  surely  as  she 
could  and  would  detach  forces  to  our 
help  in  every  case  but  that  worst  pos- 
sible one  in  which  her  own  vitals  were 
threatened.  i 

THE  COST. 

But  a  Canadian  defence,  ample  in 
that  sense  would  involve,  oh,  such  a 
dreadful  expense!  It  would  require 
not  only  certain  forts,  torpedo  boats 
and  stations,  submarines,  destroyers, 
land  forces  capable  of  securing  _  this 
purely  coastal  equipment  from  seizure 
by  landing  parties  of  an  invader,  but 
perhaps  also  some  great  battleships 
and  cruisers.  In  the  name  of  God  and 
common  sense,  why  not? 


By  our  own  will  we  remain  in  the 
realms  of  our  fathers'  crown ;  in  an 
empire  the  most  glorious  and  benefi- 
cent ever  known  or  dreamed  of;  in  the 
enjoyment  of  benefits  world  wide  as  to 
facility  in  commerce  and  in  law;  in  a 
pride  of  memories  and  hopes  and  travel 
and  welcome  and  outlook  priceless  to 
the  human  spirit. 

THE  STAKE. 

In  these  immeasurable  possessions  we 
are  threatened  by  a  most  worshipful 
rival,  formidable  to  the  last  degree.  The 
skill  of  diplomacy,  the  determination 
shown  in  armaments  of  huge  and  in- 
creasing cost,  the  dangers  to  both  of 
the  kindred  rivals,  consideration  of  peril 
to  civilization  and  to  all  the  hard-won 
blessing  of  mankind,  seem  of  no  avail 
to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  the 
ever  more  dangerous  rivalry.  If  a 
German-British  war  does  not  impend, 
then  all  the  signs  are  misread  by 
statesmen  as  cautious  as  Rosebery, 
and  Chancellors  as  eager  as  Lloyd- 
George  to  let  go  into  armaments  not 
one  penny  that  might  be  devoted  to  so- 
cial betterments  in  happier  times.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  British  fleets,  if  our 
old  pride  will  not  permit  us  to  believe 
they  can  be  destroyed  by  ships  and  sea- 
men and  guns,  may  be  wiped  out  by 
dirigibles  and  dropped  explosives.  It 
is  plain  that  such  destruction  would 
end  the  mighty  career  of  the  Islanders, 
reduce  them  to  dependence  on  the  vic- 
tor, set  the  whole  armed  world  scramb- 
ling for  fragments  of  the  Empire  that 
was.  It  is  obvious  that  Canada,  if  with- 
out an  ample  defence,  would  be  claim- 
ed and  invaded  by  the  victor.  It  is  no 
less  certain  that  Canada,  amply  defend- 
ed as  to  her  shores  and  coast  coal  mine.-;, 
could  stand  off  Germany  as  perfectly  as 
a  porcupine  can  defy  a  wolf.  It  is  clear 
that  this  Dominion,  if  so  defended— 
and  no  such  defence  can  be  improvised 
— would  be  the  preferred  refuge  and 
future  home  of  millions  of  the  best  of 
our  Old  Country  kin,  who  could  not 
and  would  not  endeavor  to  endure  the 
beaten  Islands'  future  condition  of 
semi-servitude  to  Germany. 
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NO   HELP   FROM    U.   S. 

It  must  be  plain  to  any  student  of 
the  American  military  and  naval  situa- 
tion that  there  can  be  no  more  insensate 
drivel  than  the  allegation  that  the 
United  States  could  and  would  step  in 
to  save  a  Canada  which  had  neglected 
the  duty  of  ample  defence? 

Why  is  this  clear?  Because  the 
United  States  lack  armaments  that 
would  warrant  them  in  meddling  with 
a  victor  over  Great  Britain's  fleets. 
How  instantly  would  sane  Japan — 
sane  and  therefore  armed  to  the  teeth  in 
her  children's  noble  contempt  of  the 
belly-God  and  the  clothes-God  and  the 
pleasure-God — forget  a  treaty  that  was 
made  dead  by  the  utter  defeat  of  the 
Britain  that  was,  and  hasten  to  threaten 
not  only  the  Phillipines  and  Hawaii  but 
the  Californian  coast  with  her  never- 
beaten  sailors  and  soldiers.  The  pros- 
pect of  such  invasion  already  scares 
the  military-wise  among  our  neighbor 
brethren.  And  do  you  imagine  that 
Washington  would  take  on  Germany, 
for  Canada's  beloved  sake,  when  the 
eyes  of  Japan,  freed  from  all  fear  to 
encounter  dissent  from  England,  were 
glaring  with  hunger  to  seize  the  vine- 
yards of  California,  and  revenge  the 
innumerable  insults  of  'Frisco  hood- 
lums on  Japs  who  have  sought  but  op- 
portunity to  exchange  good  labor  for 
good  gold? 

A    NEW    WORLD. 

Try  to  understand  that  the  world, 
with  Great  Britain's  navy  scored  off  its 
waters,  would  be  a  new  world,  not  one 
in  which  navally  and  militarily  "slob- 
nations"  could  expect  any  deference,  or 
have  any  more  safety  than  they  could 
hasten  to  provide,  in  desperate  remorse 
for  their  neclect  to  keep  well-armed  in 
a  world  of  bristling  robber-nations. 
Our  neighbor  brethren  have  always, 
since  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  invented 
by  a  British  Prime  Minister,  depended 
extensively  if  more  or  less  unconscious- 
ly, as  they  did  in  the  Spanish  war  and 
as  they  do  now,  on  the  British  suprem- 
acy at  sea,  and  on  British  brotherhood 


SIR   WILFRID    LAURIER, 

Whose   stand   on   the   Navy   question   seems   to 
be  sound. 


with  them.  It  is  so  important  to  them 
that  they  ought  to  stand,  even  as  our- 
selves, ready  at  all  times  to  conserve 
and  promote  it.  Because  of  its  exist- 
ence they,  even  as  we,  have  not  amply 
defended  their  own  coasts.  That  is 
why  it  is  sheer  silliness  to  suppose  that 
they,  immediately  after  the  very  pos- 
sible early  destruction  of  that  suprem- 
acy, could  undertake  our  defence 
against  the  victor,  and  against  the  al- 
lies he  would  promptly  acquire  in  the 
business  of  dividing  the  British  rai- 
ment. Uncle  Sam  would  then  have  all 
he  could  do,  probably  more,  in  secur- 
ing his  own  hide  against  the  skinners. 

SUPPOSE   OTHERWISE. 

Even  if  he  were  secure,  and  were  able 
and  willing  to  save  us,  what  would  be 
his  price?  And  if  he  did  it  from  pure 
friendliness,  how  could  that  be  endured 
by  the  valuable  persons,  now  purporting 
to  be  influential  with  our  government, 
who  have  endlessly  derided  and  cursed 
him,  ever  since  I  can  remember?  Just 
now  some  of  them  seem  deep  in  re- 
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morse,  since  one  observes  many  of  their 
names  in  the  impressive  lists  of  those 
Canadians  who  wish  to  rejoice  publicly 
that  Jonathan  and  John  have  not  been 
fratricidal  during  a  century  now  nearly 
past — thanks  to  their  own  good  sense  in 
ignoring  the  provocations  trumped  up 
by  onr  Canadian  trnculents. 

WEST   COAST  OPEN. 

If  the  present  writer  seem  an  alarm- 
ist, one  newly  impressed  by  the  need 
of  Canada  for  coast  defence,  it  may  be 
because  he  has  very  lately  returned 
from  six  weeks  in  British  Columbia, 
where  he  traveled  550  miles  up  and 
down  an  undefended,  many-islanded1 
shore,  between  Victoria,  Vancouver, 
and  Prince  Rupert,  besides  twice  tra- 
versing the  whole  length  of  the  settled 
portion  of  wondrously  beautiful  Van- 
couver Island.  This  journeying  enab- 
led him  to  perceive  why  Sir  Richard 
MacBride,  who  is  a  wise  man  and  no 
alarmist,  so  insists,  publicly  and  priv- 
ately, that  a  prime  naval  duty  of  Can- 
ada is  to  make  ample  defence  of  that 
coast.  Except  by  some  not  very  form- 
idable guns  in  the  neglected  fort  at 
Esquimalt,  that  shore  is  wholly  with- 
out armament. 

japan's  force  there. 

It  swarms,  everywhere,  with  hardy 
Japanese  fishermen,  doubtless  all  well 
weaponed,  all  trained  in  the  Mikado's 
army,  every  man  entitled  to  be  consid- 
ered among  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
the  most  .  efficient  of  the  efficient. 
They  could,  on  wired  or  secret 
orders  from  Tokio,  seize  and  hold  that 
entire  coast  instanter.  So  I  was  assur- 
ed on  the  best  possible  authority.  They 
have  under  control  all  the  boats  they 
fish  in,  no  matter  who  may  be  ostensible 
owners.  There  is  no  military  force 
worth  noting  in  that  province.  The 
cruiser  Rainbow  is  a  movable  shadow 
of  force,  incapable  of  being  in  more 
than  one  place  at  a  time,  or  of  guard- 
ing more  than  a  few  miles  of  one  of 
several  main  channels  of  approach,  all 
of  which  should  be  fortified,  and  secur- 
ed by  easily-laid  torpedoes  and  floating 


mines.  Nanaimo,  the  chief  coaling 
station,  is  wholly  undefended  as  to  ap- 
proach from  the  north.  Were  it  seized 
by  a  thousand  resolute  old  soldiers  with 
Winchesters,  they  could  hold  the  mines 
until  the  arrival  of  a  cruiser  friendly  to 
them.  Thus  invasion  in  force  would 
be  made  easy,  secure.  Vancouver  Isl- 
and would  be  the  invaders'  stronghold, 
and  the  contiguous  mainland  open  to 
them.  It  has  wealthy  cities,  utterly  un- 
defended. Established  along  the  shore 
the  Japanese  could  not  be  ousted  by  any 
force  Canada  could  ever  muster. 

Of  course  the  attack  would  not  arrive 
before  British  defeat  were  published. 
That  defeat  is  held'to  be  not  improbable 
by  those  Canadians  who  ceaselessly 
clamor  for  reinforcement  of  the  King 
in  the  North  Sea.  Did  that  dreaded 
event  arrive,  the  Japs  could  do  as  they 
might  choose  in  British  Columbia,  since 
it  is,  as  above  argued,  mere  bosh  to  im- 
agine that  our  neighbor  brethren  would 
not,  in  that  case,  be  exceeding  shy  of 
meddling  with  any  strong,  well-armed 
Power  that  did  not  directly  challenge 
or  invade  them. 

DEFENCE    EASY. 

Now,  it  would  be  no  difficult  nor  very 
expensive  matter,  to  secure  British  Col- 
umbia perfectly,  by  fortifying  and  min- 
ing the  few  main  channels  of  approach 
to  her  cities  and  coal  mines.  Whatever 
the  cost,  the  thing  ought  to  be  done 
speedily  as  possible.  I  venture  to  assert 
that  the  Right  Honorable  Premier  at 
Ottawa,  if  he  fail  to  hasten  to  this  duty. 
may  be  provided  with  abundance  of 
trouble  by  the  wise  and  charming 
Premier  at  Victoria, 

Ts  British  Columbia  not  important  to 
Canada?  The  shores  of  that  Province 
are  essentially  those  of  the  great  prairies 
of  Alberta,  whose  exports  of  grain  and 
imports  of  needments,  after  completion 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  cannot  but  most- 
ly go  and  come  via  Vancouver  and 
Prince  Rupert,  on  the  main  line  of  the 
G.T.P.  and  of  its  branch  from  Fort 
George  to"  Vancouver.  The  valuable 
transcontinental,  or  European-Asiatic 
traffic  of  our     three     Transcontinental 
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railways— the  C.P.R.,  the  G.T.P.  and 
the  C.N.R. — belongs  to  Canada  only  in- 
asmuch as  British  Columbia  does.  That 
traffic  benefits  Ontario,  Quebec  and  our 
eastern  maritime  provinces.  East-Can- 
ada's sales  to  British  Columbia  are 
large,  and  her  children  are  conspicuous 
in  the  B.  C.  population.  The  Domin- 
ion's western  ocean  frontier  is  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  Dominion's  in- 
terior provinces  as  is  the  Atlantic  ocean 
frontier.  Every  reason  for  amply  pro- 
viding for  the  defence  of  one  applies 
equally  to  the  other. 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  ample 
defence  will  cost  a  lot  of  money — for 
forts,  guns,  torpedoes,  mines,  craft  serv- 
ing the  stations,  men  for  holding,  regi- 
ments and  batteries  organized  with  a 
view  to  backing  them  up.  Surely !  Life 
costs  a  lot  of  money!  Its  protection,  its 
security  cost  a  lot  of  money.  National 
existence  cannot  be  promoted  and 
guarded  on  the  cheap  in  these  times, 
when  a  foremost  power  goes  armed,  and 
arms  more  dangerously  every  fresh 
year,  with  obvious  intent  to  hold  our 
national  existence,  or  all  we  have  been 
long  accustomed  to  value  it  for,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord  of  Spiked  Helmets. 
Who  counts  the  cost  of  what  appears 
necessary  to  his  continuance  in  life  and 
freedom?  The  ample  defence  of  both 
Canadian  coasts  is  well  within  the  pe- 
cuniary power  of  our  eight  millions. 
Surely  the  expense  should  not  be 
grudged. 

WHO    SHOULD    PAY? 

But  who  is  to  bear  it?  The  farmers, 
the  lumbermen,  the  miners,  the  fishers, 
the  operatives — I  mean  the  actual  man- 
ual workers,  the  poor?  Surely  not — if 
common  sense  and  common  justice  can 
rule  this  Dominion.  I  have  been  in 
every  one  of  its  main  cities,  and  many 
of  its  towns  of  late  years;  in  most  of 
those  west  of  St.  John  very  recently. 
Everywhere  I  have  seen  the  almost 
monstrous  spectacle  of  extravagant 
waste  on  Pleasure,  Dress,  Houses,  Furn- 
iture, Autocars,  sumptuous  Hotels — 
not  waste  by  the  Workers,  the  real  pro- 
ducers, the  only  people     essential     to 


Canada's  development  and  progress. 
The  money  thrown  away  by  Business 
Classes  that  have  become  infected  by 
the  craze  of  London  and  New  York 
and  Paris  for  Luxury,  would,  were  it 
taken  from  them  by  a  direct  graduated 
federal  tax  on  incomes,  not  only  supply 
ample  coast  defences  on  both  our  shores, 
but  vastly  reduce  the  number  of  Hands 
and  Dollars  diverted  from  production 
to  further  Waste. 

lloyd-george's  plan. 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
proposed,  in  effect,  to  put  the  cost  of  de- 
fence for  the  United  Kingdom  on  the 
Classes  of  Luxury  and  Waste.  Until 
Great  Britain  shall  have  done  so,  it 
would  surely  be  rather  unbecoming  of 
her  statesmen  to  seek,  or  to  accept,  de- 
fences provided  for  that  Kingdom  in 
any  degree  by  the  farmers  and  the 
working  classes  of  Canada,  who  must 
pay,  under  our  present  abominable  sys- 
tem of  indirect  taxation,  every  dollar 
and  provide  every  battleship  this  Do- 
minion may  give.  Between  1883  and 
1909  the  accumulated  capital  of  the 
United  Kingdom  rose  from  $47,675,- 
000,000,  when  the  population  was  37,- 
000,000,  to  $88,725,000,000,  when  the 
population  was  45,000,000.  The  Bri- 
tish Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on 
October  17,  1910,  remarked,  "of  £300,- 
000,000  that  passes  annually  at  death 
of  about  420,000  persons,  about  half 
belongs  to  something  under  2,000  per- 
sons." 

England's  idle  rich. 

In  the  same  speech  he  said  of 
the  Idle  Rich — "After  devoting  the 
first  third  of  their  lives  in  preparing 
and  equipping  themselves  for  work, 
they  devote  themselves  to  a  life  of  idle- 
ness," precisely  as  do  very  many  of  the 
families  of  our  not  idle  rich  Canadian 
business  men.  "It  is,"  he  went  on,  "a 
scandalous  and  stupid  waste  of  first 
class  material,  and  the  worst  of  it  is, 
the  system  requires  that  they  should 
choose  some  of  the  best  men  that  wealth 
can  buy  to  assist  them  in  leading  their 
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life  of  indolence  with  a  degree  of  lux- 
urious ease.  It  is  a  common  but  shal- 
low fallacy  that  inasmuch  as  these  rich 
men  find  employment  for,  and  pay 
good  wages  to,  those  who  personally  ad- 
minister to  their  comfort,  to  that  ex- 
tent they  are  rendering  a  service  to 
the  community.  Quite  the  reverse. 
They  are  withdrawing  a  large  num- 
ber of  capable  men  and  women  from 
useful     and     productive     work. 

There  is  a  larger  number 
of  people  of  this  class  in  this  coun- 
try than  probably  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  You  will  find 
them  in  the  London  Clubs,  or  in  the 
country,  walking  about  with  guns  on 
their  shoulders'  and  dogs  at  their  heels, 
or  upon  golf  courses,  or  tearing  along 
country  roads  at  perilous  speeds,  not 
seeking  to  recharge  exhausted  nerve 
cells  spent  in  useful  labor,  but  as  the 
serious  occupation  of  their  lives.  If 
you  want  to  realize  what  a  serious  charge 
they  impose  on  the  community  I  will 
put  it  in  this  way:  If  you  take  these 
men,  with  their  families,  and  with  their 
very  large  body  of  retainers,  you  will 
find  that  they  account  for  something 
like 

TWO  MILLIONS  OF  THE  POPULATION 

of  this  country.  It  is  exactly  as  if  the 
great  commercial  and  industrial  cities 
of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow 
were  converted  into  great  privileged 
communities  in  which  no  man  was  ex- 
pected to  engage  in  any  productive  or 
profitable  enterprise — allowances  run- 
ning up  to  scores  of  thousands  being 
made  to  some  of  the  citizens,  and  run- 
ning down  the  scale  until  the  lowest  of 
them  received  a  remittance  three  times 
as  large  as  that  of  the  average  wage  in 
this  country.  Can  you  think  of  any- 
thing more  wasteful,  more  burdensome 
to  the  community,  more  unintelligent 
than  a  system  of  this  kind?" 


WILL   CHURCHILL    DO    IT? 

Can  Canadians  think  of  anything 
more  impudent  than  would  be  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  if  he 
came  out,  inviting  Canadians  to  supply 
thirty  millions  dollars,  or  three  dread- 
noughts to  a  community  whose  own 
favorite  Chancellor  shows  that  it  can 
do  to  itself,  and  to  all  concerned,  noth- 
ing but  good  by  taxing  its  idle  luxuri- 
ous classes  until  they  have  got  to  go  to 
work? 

Yes,  something  even  more  impu- 
dent can  be  imagined.  It  would  be 
proposing  that  the  luxurious  classes  of 
the  Dominion  shall  stay  free  of  direct, 
useful,  graduated,  federal  taxation  on 
income  and  profits — taxes  laid  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  Canada  with 
necessary  coast  defences  on  both  shores. 
Nay,  you  can  imagine  even  a  sillier 
audacity.  That  would  be  to  put  the 
cost  of  those  defences  on  our  working 
farmers,  lumbermen,  miners,  fishers 
and  operatives,  by  increasing  "protect- 
ive" duties  in  the  name  of  getting  the 
money.  This  increase  appears  to  be 
precisely  what  our  manufacturing  flag- 
weavers  are  after,  while  they  clamor  that 
thirty  millions,  or  three  dreadnoughts, 
should  be  voted  to  the  North  Sea  with 
incidental  relief  to  the  Old  Country 
Idle  and  Luxurious,  who  would  other- 
wise be  sooner  or  later  compelled  to 
supply  the  needed  money. 

Enough  for  once.  This  is  but  the  first 
of  an  intended  series  of  informal 
monthly  talks  in  Farmer's  Magazine 
by  the  present  writer.  You  may  be  sure 
that,  so  long  as  his  humble  name  be  at- 
tached to  them,  they  will  not  be  in  any 
degree  or  particular  dictated  or  mould- 
ed by  any  person  save  himself,  nor  with 
the  least  regard  for  any  political  party 
or  moneyed  interest. 
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Professor    'Dick'    Graham 

By  R.  Hood 

PROFESSOR  Richard  Graham,  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
in  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  is  only  known  officially  by 
his  full  title.  To  the  boys  at  the  college  he  is  universally  known 
as  "The  Prof./'  while  his  many  friends  throughout  the  continent 
of  America  always  call  him  "Dick." 

Starting  in  life  as  a  farmer,  one  of  his  early  experiences  dur- 
ing his  apprenticeship  was  on  a  duck  farm  where,  he  says,  he  had 
one  of  the  hardest  times  of  his  life,  having  to  make  up  the  food 
in  a  huge  tank  and  wheel  it  from  end  to  end  of  the  line  of  coops 
without  the  chance  of  a  pause  during  the  long  day,  as  before  he 
had  got  to  the  end  of  the  line  those  first  fed  were  already  clamour- 
ing for  more.  This  in  spite  of  the  hard  work  may  have  turned  his 
inclinations  definitely  towards  poultry  as  a  profession,  though  his 
experiences  in  another  branch  of  the  trade — namely,  turkeys — 
were  disastrous,  and  explain  why  there  are  no  turkeys  to  be  found 
to-day  in  the  College  runs: — there  seemed  a  good  likelihood  of 
large  profits  being  made  by  shipping  turkeys  to  England  on  com- 
mission, so  he  put  the  bulk  of  his  savings  into  the  venture  and 
sent  over  a  large  consignment;  unfortunately,  however,  before  they 
arrived,  the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  market,  and  the  result  was 
a  heavy  loss.  This  may  have  been  one  of  the  determining  factors 
which  induced  him  to  give  up  farming  and  become  a  professor,  in 
which  case  his  loss  was  certainly  a  gain  to  the  College. 

At  the  present  time  he  is  widely  known  over  the  continent  as 
one  of  the  best  judges  of  fowls,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  last 
edition  of  the  "American  Standard  of  Perfection,"  and  is  constant- 
ly asked  to  act  as  judge  at  poultry  shows,  or  to  lecture  at  meetings, 
for  which,  however,  his  work  at  home  gives  him  little  time. 

Most  boys,  and  a  good  many  older  people,  seem  to  regard  hens 
as  possibly  a  necessary  evil,  but  a  most  uninteresting  one.  But 
"The  Prof."  by  his  personal  magnetism  and  enthusiasm  forces  all 
those  who  attend  his  lectures  to  take  a  genuine  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  take  up  an  option  in  which 
poultry  is  a  minor,  while  those  who  elect  to  write  their  thesis  on 
some  subject  connected  with  poultry  and  in  consequence  are  taken 
on  to  work  on  the  plant  during  the  summer  and  keep  track  of  the 
necessary  experiments,  become  almost  as  absorbed  in  the  business 
as  he  is,  and  work  from  daybreak  till  often  long  after  dark. 

His  knowledge  of  what  a  fowl  should  be,  and  his  criticisms 
of  specimens  of  the  different  breeds  both  in  the  course  of  his 
ordinary  work  and  at  the  meetings  of  the  College  Poultry  Club, 
provide  material  for  the  making  of  future  judges,  and  the  result 
was  shown  last  year,  when  the  two  Guelph  College  representatives 
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took  the  first  place  from  all  the  other  Canadian  and  American 
Colleges  at  the  annua]  judging  competition,  one  of  these  two  heing 
now  Professor  of  Poultry  at  the  University  of  Manitoba. 

In  his  own  home  he  will  not  allow  hens  to  be  mentioned,  hut 
outside  he  thinks  and  talks  of  little  else;  he  has  been  known  to 
say  that  he  is  so  much  with  them,  working  among  them  and 
studying  them  all  day  and  reading  articles  about  them  when  he 
has  any  spare  time  at  night,  to  the  exclusion  of  practically  all 
other  literal uve,  that  he  has  almost  become  a  hen  himself.  Be- 
sides the  many  who  come  to  see  him  personally  for  advice,  he  is 
applied  to  by  letter  from  all  over  America  and  even  beyond,  and 
on  Sunday  afternoons  his  office  becomes  a  sort  of  informal  club- 
room,' where  any  friend  is  welcome  to  drop  in,  so  long  as  he  is 
willing  to  talk  hen  or  listen  to  it. 

As  a  professor  he  is  entirely  different  from  any  other  of  the 
faculty,  neatness  and  orderliness  of  dress  are  not  his  specialties  as 
he  is  always  round  the  hen  yards  helping  in  the  work,  whether  ir 
be  killing  fowls,  cleaning  incubators,  or  doing  any  odd  chores  in 
the  houses,  and  as  he  despises  the  use  of  overalls  the  office  is  apt 
to  bear  traces  of  his  last  employment,  especially  when  it  has  been 
used  as  a  dissecting  room  to  discover  the  cause  of  death  of  some 
untimely  victim. 

He  is  an  incessant  smoker,  and  most  of  the  drawers  of  his 
desk  contain  a  pipe  or  two  mixed  with  old  nest  eggs  and  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  odds  and  ends,  while  such  correspondence 
as  he  does  not  hand  over  to  his  stenographer  to  deal  with  is  heaped 
up  in  a  pile  on  the  top  of  the  desk,  where  letters  are  apt  to  get  lost 
and  remain  unanswered  indefinitely. 

His  greatest  aim  is  to  produce  a  strain  of  hens  which  will  lay 
regularly  throughout  the  year,  instead  of  confining  their  efforts 
to  the  summer  when  eggs  are  cheap,  and  which  will  perpetuate 
this  useful  characteristic  in  their  offspring;  experimental  work  at 
the  College  is  directed  mainly  towards  improving  general  agricul- 
tural conditions  in  the  country,  and  a  good  laying  hen  is  of  more 
value  to  the  average  farmer  than  a  prize  bred  exhibition  bird. 
The  ideal  hen  which  will  lay  an  egg  every  week  day  and  two  on 
Sunday  may  never  be  evolved,  but  Professor  Graham  has  certainly 
bred  them  up  to  within  a  measureable  distance  of  that  ideal. 

His  lecturing  is  not  of  the  academic  order,  but  it  is  probably 
more  calculated  to  stick  in  the  average  boy's  memory  than  highly 
polished  oratory,  and  he  especially  excells  as  president  of  a  poultry 
club  dinner,  introducing  each  speaker  with  quaint  allusion  to  his 
particular  characteristics  or  fad  in  hens  which  is  sure  to  raise  a 
laugh  without  hurting  his  feelings. 

He  wears  his  hair  long  and  has  a  heavy  drooping  moustache, 
which,  however,  does  not  hide  his  mouth  sufficiently  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  he  has  a  strong  sense  of  humor.  He  is  married,  has 
four  exceedingly  healthy  children,  and  attends  the  Methodist 
Church  on  Sunday  when  the  hens  allow  him. 


CARING  FOR  THE  FARM  GAS  ENGINE 


By  R.  G.  Moffat 


No  farmer  in  Canada  should  be  without  a  gasoline  engine,  unless  he 
has  some  other  form  of  power  which  in  his  case  is  more  economical.  When 
the  visitor  can  go  on  to  the  farm  where  this  power  is  used  and  can  see  how 
simple  and  free  from  laborious  awkwardness  the  work  is  around  such  a 
farmstead;  when  a  further  visit  to  the  farmer's  residence  reveals  the 
operation  of  the  housework  with  the  aid  of  a  little  engine  sitting  in  one 
corner  of  the  kitchen,  he  begins  to  look  with  compassion  on  the  man  who 
is  getting  along  in  the  old  way.  Twenty-five  years  ago  main  strength  and 
long  hours  could  get  one  into  a  snug  bank  account  and  a  broken-down  con- 
stitution at  50  years.  Not  so  to-day.  He  may  get  the  latter,  but  not  the 
former  without  labor-saving  machinery,  and  the  power  engine  is  foremost 
on  the  list. 


THERE  are,  no  doubt,  many  hundreds 
of  readers  of  this  magazine  throughout 
the  Dominion  interested  in  the  success- 
ful running  of  the  gasoline  engine, 
either  for  their  own  personal  benefit  or 
for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  assist 
others  in  the  use  and  care  of  their  en- 
gines. In  the  early  history  of  the  gaso- 
line engine  it  had  the  reputation  of  get- 
ting "bucking"  spells  out  of  pure  mean- 
ness, and  many  a  supposed  expert  was 
largely  responsible  for  this  reputation. 
Some  years  ago  a  writer  on  gasoline 
engine  subjects  read  a  paper  before 
mechanical  engineers  association,  at 
which  but  a  small  number  present  had 
any  knowledge  whatsoever  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  were  thus  ready  to  accept 
the  views  of  the  speaker  to  any  ex- 
tent. After  dilating  somewhat  upon 
the  general  construction,  advantages 
and  uses,  he  added  something  like  the 
following:  "But  the  gasoline  engine 
has  one  serious  fault.  It  will  get  stub- 
born and  buck  and  neither  you 
nor  anyone  else  can  tell  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  it.  Go  away  from  it  and  leave 
it  alone  for  an  hour  and  when  you  come 
back  to  it,  it  will  start  right  off  at  your 
first  attempt,  and  run     alright     for  a 


while."  That  body  of  engineers  no 
doubt  went  away  believing  that  the 
gasoline  engine  was  a  thing  to  be  left 
alone  unless  one  had  served  a  long  and 
strict  apprenticeship  under  an  exacting 
tutor  in  the  running  of  the  engine. 

But  the  average  farm-owner  of  a  gas 
engine  is  his  own  tutor,  mechanic  and 
apprentice  all  at  the  same  time.  Take 
for  instance  the  farmer  who  lives  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  city  where 
implements  are  made  and  machinery 
experts  are  supposed  to  be  plentiful.  He 
buys  an  engine,  loads  it  in,  and  takes  it 
home.  Becoming  too  anxious  to  wait 
for  the  expert  to  come  and  set  it  up,  he 
studies  the  valves,  triggers,  wires,  pipes, 
etc.,  reads  his  instructions  and  soon 
concludes  to  try  his  hand  and  if  he  is  an 
apt  mechanic,  as  indeed  nine-tenths  of 
the  farmers  are,  at  least  they  have  a 
simple  method  of  mental  construction, 
as  it  were,  that  enables  them  to  readily 
grasp  the  principles  of  a  complex  mech- 
anism, by  the  time  the  expert  arrives 
the  engine  is  in  operation.  Thus  the 
farmer  becomes  the  apprentice,  mechan- 
ic, operator  and  expert  all  in  one. 

Many  of  us,  no  doubt,  can  recall  our 
experience  with  a  new    machine     and 
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were  especially  elated  when  we  had  oc- 
casion to  dismount  it  and  upon  reassem- 
bling, found  that  we  had  succeeded  in 
putting  it  together  in  excellent  form, 
obtaining  a  smoother  run  than  former- 
ly. Here  is  the  secret  of  success  with 
many  in  the  use  and  care  of  the  gasoline 
engine.  One  is  never  fully  equipped  to 
succeed  thoroughly  until  he  knows  not 
only  the  appearance,  but  also  the  func- 
tion and  relation  of  every  part  of  his 
engine,  and  nothing  will  acquaint  him 
so  definitely  with  his  engine  as  dismant- 
ling it  and  noticing  as  he  does  so,  the 
relationship  of  the  various  parts  to  one 
another. 

This  is  not  intended  to  urge  or  advo- 
cate tinkering' with  an  engine  without  a 
definite  purpose  in  view.  But  when  an 
engine  refuses  to  run  there  is  a  cause 
for  it  and  when  one  has  a  definite  opin- 
ion as  to  where  the  cause  is  located  it  is 
up  to  the  operator  to  "go  after"  the 
parts  suspected,  dismantle  them  and 
look  for  it,  at  the  same  time  acquaint- 
ing oneself  with  the  various  parts  affect- 
ed. This  should  be  done  systematical- 
ly and  most  carefully.  One  should 
never  begin  removing  parts,  nuts,  cotter 
pins  until  he  has  provided  himself  with 
a  shallow  box  large  enough  in  which  to 
lay  out  the  parts  removed,  so  that  they 
may  be  plainly  in  view  while  reassemb- 


ling. By  closely  and  carefully  scrutin- 
izing each  part  as  it  is  removed  and 
placing  it  in  the  box  relatively  with  the 
other  parts  one  will  get  it  so  fixed  in  his 
mind  that  there  will  appear  a  mental 
picture  of  the  whole  and  the  relation- 
ship and  the  use  of  each  part  entering 
into  it. 

There  should  be,  in  addition  to  look- 
ing into  the  cause  of  the  trouble  in  sep- 
arating the  parts,  a  purpose  to  clean 
each  part  thoroughly  and  to  oil  it  where 
it  appears  necessary  before  reassemb- 
ling. This  will  often  times  work  won- 
ders where  the  cause  has  not  knowingly 
been  found.  All  the  parts  cleaned  with 
gasoline  and  wiped  bright  with  cheese 
cloth  before  reassembling  will  often  give 
them  new  life  and  cause  them  to  run 
smoothly  and  harmoniously. 

Another  important  point  to  remem- 
ber is  to  dismantle  one  section  at  a  time 
and  reassemble  it  before  another  is  be- 
gun. For  instance,  we  conclude  that  the 
trouble  is  in  the  carburetter  or  pipes 
supplying  it.  It  would  be  folly  to  dis- 
mantle them,  then  the  sparking  appar- 
atus, the  valves  and  valve  mechanism 
before  cleaning  the  carburetter  parts 
and  pipes  and  reassembling  them  and 
adjusting  them  onto  the  engine  and  try- 
ing it  out  on  a  test  run.  But  this  mis- 
take is  a  very  frequent  one. 
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A  carload  of  visiting  agricultural  editors  touring  the  West.    Courtesy  of  the  C.N.R. 


THE   PROFESSION   OF  HOME-MAKING 


|JBy  Margaret  Woodward  in  "  Suburban  Life' 


Every  woman  in  the  large  circle  of  Farmer 's  Magazine  readers  will 
read  with  pleasure  the  splendidly  written  article  here  reproduced.  To  be  a 
member  of  the  Women's  Institute,  or  of  the  Grange,  is  a  privilege  that  few 
farm  women  are  overlooking.  Especially  good  are  the  papers  that  are  given 
at  these  meetings,  because  they  are  filled  with  things  that  are  helpful  in 
the  everyday  duties  of  life.  Abstract  virtues  appeal  to  all  of  us,  but  it 
takes  the  practical  excellencies  of  life  to  "polish  the  dart."  There  is  no 
greater  honor  than  that  in  store  for  the  woman  who  has  made  her  home  a 
little  heaven.    She  can  do  it  even  under  the  most  trying  opposition. 


"THE  more  I  study  social  conditions, 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that  the  home 
(to  use  a  borrowed  phrase)  is  the  key- 
stone of  a  nation's  prosperity.  Upon  the 
purity  and  stability  of  the  home  de- 
pends the  future  of  the  world  for  weal 
or  woe." 

This  remark  came  from  the  diplo- 
mat, Jack's  dearest  friend,  and,  at  one 
time,  his  college  chum.  This  gentle- 
man had  lived  abroad  for  many  years, 
and  was  now  on  a  visit  to  his  native 
land.  Jack  had  brought  the  diplomat 
home  (unexpectedly,  of  course)  to 
lunch.  As  it  was  Friday,  and  I  wanted 
to  use  up  the  odds  and  ends  of  the 
week,  it  was  a  frugal  repast  I  had  pre- 
pared, the  piece  de  resistance  being  cod- 
fish-cakes, washed  down  with  Russian 
tea.  The  manner  of  our  guest,  how- 
ever, was  so  delightful,  and  his  conver- 
sation so  entertaining,  that  my  self-con- 
sciousness was  soon  dispelled. 

"Circumstances,"  continued  the  dip- 
lomat, "have  compelled  me  to  become  a 


citizen  of  the  world.  As  I  have  looked 
around  your  charming  home,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  My  Lady  of  the 
Tea-cups,  I  feel  that  I  have  missed 
much  that  makes  for  happiness  in  life. 
To  the  thoughtful  mind,  the  best  citi- 
zenship must  ever  be  the  citizenship  of 
the  home  and  its  inmates." 

"You  are  right,  old  fellow,"  said  Jack, 
giving  his  friend  an  appreciative  slap 
on  the  back.  "I  wouldn't  exchange  this 
little  suburban  home  for  a  palace.  As 
for  the  'Lady  of  the  Tea-cups,'  as  you 
gracefully  style  her,  she  is  the  one  who 
makes  this  spot  spell  home.  Surely 
there  is  no  sweeter  word  in  any  langu- 
age than  the  word  'home.'  " 

"That  depends,  Jack,  upon  the  kind 
of  home  you  possess.  As  I  was  walking 
the  streets  of  Boston,  preparatory  to 
taking  my  car  to  your  suburban  city, 
my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  group  of 
people  gathered  around  a  fallen  man, 
An  accident  of  some  sort  had  occurred, 
and  the  victim,  well-dressed,  and  refin- 
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ed-looking,  was  asked  whether  he 
should  he  taken  to  the  hospital  or  to  his 
home.  'Take  me  anywhere  hut  home,' 
was  his  quick  reply.  So  you  see  there 
are  homes  and  homes." 

"Not  everyone,"  said  I,  "who  owns  a 
house  necessarily  possesses  a  home. 
There  are  some  things  that  money  can- 
not buy,  and  a  home  is  one  of  them." 

"That  reminds  me,"  said  Jack,  "of  a 
poem  which  I  learned  at  school  when  I 
was  a  lad : 

'What's  a  house?  You  may  buy  it,  or 
build  it,  or  rent, 

It  may  be  a  mansion,  a  cottage,  a  tent; 

Its  furniture  costly,  or  humble  and 
mean ; 

High  walls  may  surround  it,  or  mead- 
ows of  green ; 

'Tis  a  house,  and  no  more,  which  vile 
money  may  buy; 

It  may  ring  with  a  laugh  or  but  echo  a 
sigh. 

'But  a  home  must  be  warmed  with  the 
embers  of  love, 

Which  none  from  its  hearthstone  may 
ever  remove; 

And  be  lighted  at  eve  with  a  heart- 
kindled  smile, 

Which  a  breast,  though  in  sorrow,  of 
woe  may  beguile. 

A  home  must  be  'Home'  for  no  words 
can  express  it — 

Unless  you  have  known  it,  you  never 
can  guess  it.' 

"Jack  and  I  have  been  discussing  the 
problem  of  home-making,  Mr.  Whit- 
man, and  we  have  wondered  how  the 
American  people  compare  with  other 
nations  as  home-makers.  You  have 
traveled  so  much  that  I  am  sure  you 
can  settle  this  disputed  question  for  us." 

The  diplomat  hesitated  a  moment 
and  looked  questioningly  at  my  hus- 
band. 

"You  can  speak  freely  without  fear 
of  offending  my  wife,"  said  Jack,  who 
interpreted  the  look  aright.  "You  can 
even  berate  the  women  and  run  down 
female  suffrage,  if  you  wish,  and  not 
hurt  the  feelings  of  this  household  in 
the  least.    My  little  woman,  at  one  time, 


There    are    some    things    money    cannot    buy, 
and  a  home  is  one  of  them. 

pretended  to  advocate  the  ballot  for  her 
sex.  One  day  she  overheard  the  presi- 
dent of  the  suffrage  league  remark:  'I 
shall  never  vote  for  that  presidential 
candidate.  I  don't  like  the  way  he 
wears  his  hair.'  Great  Csesarl  You  ought 
to  have  seen  the  wonderful  change  that 
took  place  in  my  wife's  opinions.  She 
frankly  admits  that  there  are  times 
when  she  is  ashamed  of  her  sex." 

As  I  gave  a  smiling  assent  to  my 
"gude  mon's"  words,  the  diplomat  pro- 
ceeded : 

"In  my  residence  in  England  and 
Germany,  I  have  repeatedly  been  im- 
pressed with  the  strong  attachment 
which  these  two  nations  cherish  for 
their  homes.  This  attachment  is  so 
deep-rooted  and  so  prominent  that  these 
nations  are  celebrated  the  world  around 
as  home-makers.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  English.  The  Englishman, 
from  the  lord  to  the  peasant,  loves  his 
home.  As  Emerson  says:  'The  Briton 
in  the  blood  hugs  the  homestead  still.' 
The  home  is  the  Englishman's  strong- 
hold, his  castle.  This  is  the  spot  to 
which  he  flees  for  refuge;  the  place 
where  he  can  be  really  comfortable.  It 
is  within  the  four  walls  of  home  that  he 
can  discuss  the  affairs  of  church  and 
kingdom  freely.  There  is  no  pleasanter 
picture  to  my  mind  than  a  suburban 
English  town,  with  its  well-kept  streets, 
its  plentiful  shade  trees,  its  rows  of  vine- 
covered  cottages  with  their  trim  flower- 
gardens.    The  word  home  is  written  in 
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large  letters  over  this  quiet  scene. 
Whenever  I  have  passed  through  one  of 
these  villages  at  night,  and  seen  the 
houses  sending  forth  cheering  rays  of 
light  into  the  darkness,  a  wave  of  home- 
sickness has  passed  over  me,  and  I  have 
found  myself  repeating  the  words: 

'In  many  a  village  window  burn 

The  evening  lamps; 

They  shine  amid  the  dews  and 

damps, 
Those  lights  of  home! 

Ye  lode-stars  that  forever  draw 
The  weary  heart, 

In  stranger  lands  or  crowded  mart ; 
0  lights  of  home  I' 

"What  is  true  of  the  English  nation 
is  equally  true  of  the  German.  Upon 
the  privacy  and  sanctity  of  the  home 
rests  the  strength  of  the  German  na- 
tion. Through  the  centuries,  both  of 
these  nations  have  fought  for  their  al- 
tars and  their  firesides. 

Since  I  returned  to  America,  I  have 
noted  with  extreme  regret  that  the  home 
does  not  occupy  the  exalted  position 
that  it  once  held.  I  have  also  noted 
with  sadness  that  there  is  a  profession, 
ancient  and  honorable,  dating  from  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  which  the  American 
women  of  the  twentieth  century  are  ne- 
glecting. I  refer  to  the  profession  of 
home-making." 

"You  are  right,"  I  answered.  "We 
American  women  are  either  society 
women,  club  women,  church  women,  or 
business  women.  It  is  somewhat  rarely 
that  you  can  find  one  who  can  be  dis- 
tinctly labeled  as  a  home  woman.  That 
genus  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  the 
states,  and  is  being  replaced  by  the  pro- 
gressive woman.  Now  a  woman  cannot 
belong  to  the  various  clubs,  guilds, 
leagues,  circles  and  lodges,  either  secu- 
lar or  religious,  without  neglecting  her 
home  duties — presupposing  that  she  is 
a  wife  and  mother.  The  American 
woman  of  the  twentieth  century  is  out 
and  about.  She  is  no  longer  a  stay-at- 
home.  She  is  a  person  of  affairs  and 
her  outlook  is  broadened.    It  is  no  long- 


er bounded  by  the  four  walls  of  home. 

"Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples 
from  my  own  experience,  to  illustrate 
how  some  of  the  present-day  women  ne- 
glect their  home  duties.  Across  the 
street,  a  new  family  has  moved  in,  con- 
sisting of  father,  mother,  and  several 
small  children.  These  children  are  al- 
lowed to  amuse  themselves  by  commit- 
ting acts  of  lawlessness  in  adjoining 
yards.  When  visited  by  an  irate  neigh- 
bor whose  lawn  had  received  a  donation 
of  tin  cans  and  other  abominations,  the 
mother  admitted  that  she  did  not  know 
what  her  children  were  doing.  When 
asked  why  she  did  not  look  after  them, 
she  offered  as  an  excuse  church  duties 
which  were  so  arduous  as,  to  leave  her 
no  time. 

"Another  mother  was  a  devotee  to  a 
Hall  child-study  circle.  While  engaged 
in  studying  how  to  bring  up  her  young 
son,  said  boy  was  on  the  street  corner 
getting  a  liberal  education  from  a  set 
of  young  toughs,  rightly  named  the 
'North  Street  devils.' 

"Another  mother,  cursed  with  an 
abundance  of  leisure,  left  her  helpless 
baby  to  the  care  of  servants.  This  baby, 
in  its  elegant  carriage,  was  seen  by  a 
friend  of  the  family  in  front  of  a  cheap 
lodging-house  in  one  of  the  worst  slums 
of  the  city,  deserted  even  by  the  nurse- 
maid. It  was  rescued  and  brought 
home  to  its  unnatural  mother." 

"I  have  often  thought,"  said  Jack, 
"that  the  twentieth-century  mother 
might  do  well  to  imitate  the  tender, 
brooding  care  of  a  hen  with  her  chicks. 
The  hen  has  sympathetic  qualities  often 
lacking  in  the  human  mother." 

"I  wish,"  said  the  diplomat,  "that 
the  women  of  my  country  could  realize 
the  nobility  and  importance  of  the  pro- 
fession of  home-making — to  accept  with 
joy  the  divine  gift  of  motherhood  and 
absorb  the  full  significance  of  the  oft- 
repeated  line: 

'The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  is 
the  hand  that  rules  the  world.' 

"It  would  be  a  grand  thing  if  Amer- 
ican women,  at  their  literary  classes  and 
club  meetings,  could  study  the  lives  of 
the  mothers  of  the  previous  generation. 
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Take  for  example  the  mother  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  left  a  poor  widow  with 
ten  young  children.  Note  the  fact  that 
through  her  courage  and  intellectual 
ability  she  not  only  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  these  children  the  Christian 
virtues,  but  through  hard  labor  she 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  obtain  a 
liberal  education.  These  children  grew 
to  distinguished  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, and  one  of  them  received  at  the 
nation's  hands  the  highest  gift  which 
can  be  conferred  upon  an  American 
citizen. 

"Look  at  the  mother  of  Lincoln  in 
her  rude,  poverty-stricken  cabin,  train- 
ing her  son  in  righteousness,  and  stimu- 
lating his  ambitions  until  he  too  be- 
came a  leader  in  national  affairs,  and 
the  country's  most  revered  president. 
Throughout  his  career  Lincoln  bore  this 
testimony:  "All  that  I  am  I  owe  to  my 
mother.' 

"Look  if  you  please  at  the  mother  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  a  widow,  sup- 
porting and  educating  her  four  young 
sons  in  Boston  by  taking  boarders.  She 
lived,  however,  to  reap  her  reward  in 
the  public  distinction  so  nobly  earned 
by  her  children. 

"Go  back  with  me  a  step  farther,  and 
consider  the  gracious  and  stately  Lady 
Washington  of  our  early  Colonial  his- 
tory, and  with  her  the  hundreds  of  ob- 
scure mothers  no  less  worthy  of  our  ad- 
miration and  our  praise.  Read  the 
words  of  commendation  spoken  by  one 
of  the  British  generals  who  met  Mrs. 
Washington :  Tf  such  are  the  matrons 
of  America,  well  may  the  country  boast 
of  illustrious  sons.'  It  is  to  such  moth- 
ers  that   the   American    nation   is   in- 


debted for  whatever  is  highest  and  best 
in  its  history. 

"I  have  had  reason  while  abroad  to 
note  with  pain  the  lightness  with  which 
American  women  of  to-day  treat  the 
marriage  bond.  Indeed,  in  many  cases 
it  seems  to  be  no  bond  at  all,  but  an 
agreement  subject  to  revision  and  brok- 
en at  will.  I  blush  when  I  am  remind- 
ed by  my  foreign  associates  that  Ameri- 
ca— this  enlightened  nation  and  in 
these  enlightened  times — leads  the 
whole  civilized  world  in  the  number  of 
divorces  granted  yearly.  Leaving  out 
statutory  causes  as  grounds  for  divorces, 
the  bulk  of  the  rest  can  be  summed  up 
in  these  words:  The  wife  refuses  to  be 
the  home-maker. 

"There  is     an     ancient    monument 
which  stands  for  all  time  in  commem- 
oration of  the  true  home-maker.     Here 
are  some  of  the  qualities  mentioned : 
'She  opened  her  mouth  with  wisdom 
And  the  law  of  kindness     is     on    her 

tongue ; 
She  looketh  well  to     the  ways     of  her 

household, 
And  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness. 
The  heart  of  her  husband  trusteth  in 

her, 
She  doeth  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the 

days  of  her  life. 
Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  bless- 
ed; 
Her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her.' 

"A  distinguished  minister,  preparing 
a  memorial  to  his  life-long  companion, 
wrote  these  significant  words:  'By  the 
grace  of  my  wife,  I  am  what  I  am.'  " 

American  women  of  to-day,  make 
this  your  ideal: — to  merit  such  a  bene- 
diction. 


BALANCED     RATIONS 


By  Alice  Dynes  Feuling 


The  well-balanced  meal  is  not  so  common  as  you  think.  Yet  it  is  not 
more  expensive;  it  is  decidedly  more  nutritious  and  appetizing,  and  is  just 
as  easily  planned,  when  the  principles  of  balanced  rations  are  known.  If 
you  serve  potatoes,  beans,  peas  and  white  bread  at  one  time,  you  will  be 
giving  to  your  family  an  overdose  of  starchy  food  and — indigestion.  After 
reading  this  article,  you  will  not  repeat  the  mistake.  If  a  meal  does  not 
appeal  to  the  diners,  something  is  wrong.  Look  at  the  menu  to  discover  the 
cause.  Let  an  expert  in  dietetics  lead  you  along  a  way  that  will  give  start- 
lingly  beneficial  results.  The  balanced  menu  means  variety.  It  also  means 
that  the  different  tissues  of  the  body,  with  their  different  elements  of  com- 
position, are  receiving  their  right  proportion  of  nourishing  food.  Since  the 
right  food  determines  growth  and  health,  the  importance  of  this  article  is 
obvious. 


THE  present  high  cost  of  living  has 
aroused  a  keen  interest  in  the  matter  of 
diet  and  its  relative  importance  in  the 
scheme  of  life.  Our  ancestors  were 
content  with  the  plainest  fare  and 
grateful  for  food  sufficient  in  quantity 
to  satisfy  their  hunger.  For  meat  they 
depended  on  game,  and  the  fruits,  nuts 
and  vegetables  produced  in  their  own 
vicinity  constituted  the  remainder  of 
their  diet.  As  civilization  advanced, 
animals  were  raised  and  vegetables  cul- 
tivated for  food,  and  the  supply  became 
more  plentiful;  consequently  the  diet 
grew  more  and  more  complicated  until, 
in  our  time,  it  is  customary  to  provide 
a  menu  so  elaborate  that  it  is  a  physical 
impossibility  for  one  to  partake  of  the 
many  dishes  prepared.  We  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  demanding  that 
much  more  than  we  can  eat  be  placed 
before  us  and  choosing  from  this  abun- 
dance such  dishes  as  our  fancy  dictates. 
We  eat  to  please  the  palate,  rather  than 
to  satisfy  the  hunger  or  nourish  the 
body: 

This  custom  arose  when  provisions 
were  plentiful  and  inexpensive,  and  like 
all  habits  when  once  formed,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  break ;  but  the  high  cost  of  food 

D 


materials  should  be  an  effective  warn- 
ing against  their  superfluous  use.  In 
fact,  those  interested  in  the  study  of 
human  nutrition  have  long  advocated 
careful  study  of  the  dietary  and  simpli- 
fication of  the  daily  menu,  for  hygienic 
as  well  as  economic  reasons. 

The  national  government  has  estab- 


Our    picnic    tables    are    often    a   jumble   of 
indigestibles. 
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lished,  as  part  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion, a  subdivision  for  the  investigation 
of  human  nutrition.  Here  experts  are 
working  to  solve  the  problem  of  feed- 
ing the  nation  in  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  manner.  The  results  of 
these  investigations  are  published  in 
pamphlet  form  known  as  "Bulletins" 
and  offered  free  of  cost  to  all  sufficiently 
interested  to  send  a  request  to  the  office 
of  experiment  stations,  Washington, 
D.  C.  With  the  aid  of  these  bulletins 
and  the  help  which  is  now  so  freely  giv- 
en by  domestic-science  teachers,  lectur- 
ers and  writers,  every  housewife  may, 
if  she  so  elects,  become  efficient  in  the 
field  of  human  nutrition,  especially  in 
the  nutrition  of  her  own  family,  which 
is  necessarily  her  first  care. 

When  food  was  plentiful  and  cheap, 
she  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  econo- 
mize in  the  amount  of  food  or  the  num- 
ber of  courses  offered.  Indeed,  in 
many  instances  the  homemaker  prided 
herself  upon  being  a  "liberal  provider" 
when  she  made  her  meals  as  elaborate 
as  possible.  If,  therefore,  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  food  materials  gives  an 
incentive  to  the  homemaker  to  provide 
simple  menus,  always  offering  a  well- 
balanced  ration,  then  the  much-bewail- 
ed evil  will  have  served  a  good  purpose 
and  worked  a  much-needed  reform. 
The  homemaker  will  find  more  time 
for  her  family  and  friends,  her  reading, 
music  and  outdoor  enjoyments.  She 
will  no  longer  waste  time,  money  and 
energy  upon  elaborate  menus,  but  will, 
instead,  direct  her  efforts  toward  the 
introduction  of  a  carefully  balanced  ra- 
tion. 

A  balanced  ration  is  that  combina- 
tion of  food  materials  which  will  pro- 
vide the  body  with  sufficient  nourish- 
ment to  perform  its  work  with  the  least 
waste.  In  waste  we  consider  waste  of 
food  materials;  if  more  is  consumed 
than  is  necessary,  waste  of  energy  in 
preparing  and  consuming  the  unneces- 
sary food,  and  waste  of  money  in  its 
purchase.  To  avoid  waste,  therefore, 
we  should  eat  just  enough  food  for  our 
bodily  needs  and  no  more.  In  order  to 
provide  a  balanced  ration,  it  is  neces- 


sary to  understand  food  values,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  decide  between  essentials 
and  non-essentials,  between  necessities 
and  luxuries.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
bodily  health,  we  must  provide  nutri- 
tion through  food  in  the  proper  propor- 
tion to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  body, 
namely,  to  build  up  bodily  tissue  and 
supply  the  energy  for  heat  and  work 
There  is  a  difference  between  food  ma- 
terials and  food  as  eaten.  All  food  ma- 
terials consist  of  refuse  and  edible  por- 
tions. The  edible  portions  contain 
water  and  nutrient  ingredients;  name- 
ly, protein,  fat,  carbo-hydrates  and  min 
eral  matters.  "(1)  A  food  is  that  which 
when  taken  into  the  body  builds  tissue 
or  yields  energy.  (2)  The  most 
healthful  food  is  that  which  is  best 
fitted  to  the  wants  of  the  user.  (3) 
The  cheapest  food  is  that  which  fur- 
nishes the  largest  amount  of  nourish- 
ment at  the  least  cost.  (4)  The  best 
food  is  that  which  is  both  the  most 
healthful  and  cheapest."  The  food 
principles — protein,  fat,  mineral  matter 
and  carbo-hydrates — need  a  word  of  ex 
planation.  Proteins  contain  nitrogen 
and  are  known  as  nitrogenous  food 
The  mineral  matter,  fat  and  carbohy 
drates  do  not  contain  nitrogen  and  a« 
known  as  non-nitrogenous  foods.  Pro 
tein  is  found  in  such  foods  as  meat,  fish 
milk,  cheese,  eggs,  peas  and  beans.  This 
food  builds  bodily  tissue  and  supplies 
heat  and  energy.  Fats  are  found  ir 
animal  tissues,  butter,  cheese,  the  vari 
ous  oils,  nuts  and  cereals.  Their  func 
tion  in  the  body  is  to  produce  heat  and 
energy.  Carbohydrates  (starches  ano 
sugars)  are  found  in  vegetables,  cereals 
fruits,  nuts,  milk  and  cheese.  Thej, 
furnish  heat  and  energy  and  also  sup' 
ply  the  necessary  "bulk"  in  the  diet 
Carbohydrates  may  be  substituted  fo: 
fats  as  energy  givers,  bur  21/4  pounds  I 
of  carbohydrates  are  necessarv  to  giv* 
as  much  energy  as  one  pound  of  fat 
Mineral  matter  or  ash  is  furnished  M 
such  foods  as  meats,  milk,  cereals,  let! 
tuce,  cress,  celery,  endive,  tomatoes,  cuj 
cumbers,  other  "salad  vegetables,' 
fruits  and  nuts.  Mineral  matter  (ash 
furnishes   the  organic  salts  and  enter 
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into  the  composition  of  all  bodily  tis- 
sues and  fluids. 

According  to  Atwater,  the  propor- 
tion of  nitrogenous  to  non-nitrogenous 
foods  in  the  diet  should  be  1  to  3.6.  To 
preserve  the  bodily  balance,  the  daily 
ration  for  a  man  of  average  weight  at 
light  muscular  work  must  contain 
twenty-eight-hundredths  of  a  pound  of 
protein  and  enough  carbohydrates  and 
fats  to  give  a  total  of  3,500  calories  of 
energy.  Under  similar  conditions,  a 
woman  requires  eight-tenths  as  much 
food  as  the  man;  a  boy  of  14  to  16, 
eight-tenths,  and  a  girl  of  14  to  16, 
seven-eighths  as  much  as  the  man;  a 
child  of  10  to  13  requires  six-tenths; 
and  a  child  of  6  to  9,  five-tenths.  These 
figures  may  be  used  as  a  guide  in  the 
study  of  balanced  rations.  In  general, 
the  colder  the  climate  the  more  food  is 
needed,  for  a  large  portion  must  be  used 
as  fuel  to  supply  the  necessarily  bodily 
heat.  More  food  is  needed  in  cold 
weather  than  in  warm;  more  for  an 
outdoor  than  an  indoor  worker;  more 
for  one  at  physical  than  for  the  same 
person  at  mental  labor. 

Given  'two  individuals  of  the  same 
age  and  sex,  equal  in  weight,  one  tall 
and  spare  and  the  other  short  and  stout, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  the  tall, 
spare  person  will  require  more  food 
than  his  stout  neighbor,  because  he  has 
a  greater  surface  exposed  to  radiate  the 
heat  supplied  by  the  food.  This  ex- 
plains why  the  spare  man  remains  thin, 
although  he  is  a  hearty  eater. 

The  housewife,  in  making  her  menu, 
will  do  well  to  consider  the  occupations 
in  which  the  members  of  her  family  are 
engaged,  as  well  as  the  climate,  season 
of  the  year  and  the  sudden  warm  or 
cold  spell.  When  the  children  crave 
an  undue  amount  of  sweets  it  is  time 
to  look  to  the  diet.  It  will  very  likely 
he  too  low  in  carbohydrates.  Should 
an  adult  partake  of  his  meals  and  yet 
find  himself  hungry  for  something 
which  he  cannot  explain,  look  again  to 
the  diet.  The  proper  balance  has  not 
been  maintained.  If  only  one  food 
principle  is  provided,  the  needs  of  the 
body  are  not  satisfied,  the  hunger  is  not 


appeased,  notwithstanding  that  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  food  has  been  con- 
sumed. Note  the  amount  of  popcorn 
that  it  is  possible  to  eat  and  yet  be 
hungry. 

A  little  observation  will  enable 
the  housekeeper  to  think  of  the  balanc- 
ed ration  in  terms  which  are  familiar 
to  her.  She  thinks  of  meat  in  "help- 
ings," of  bread  in  slices,  thin  or  thick ; 
of  butter  in  squares.  A  slice  of  bread 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick  from  a 
large  loaf  weighs  two  ounces.  Four 
squares  of  butter  (a  slice  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  thick,  cut  from  the  end  of  a 
pound  brick)  weighs  one  ounce.  Six 
medium-sized  potatoes  weigh  one 
pound.  A  liberal  helping  of  meat 
without  bone  -weighs  four  ounces.  The 
balanced  ration  quoted  above  gives  the 
following  for  the  three  meals: 

Round  steak,  three  helpings. 

Butter,  twenty-jour  squares. 

Potatoes,  two. 

Bread,  eleven  thick  or  twenty-two 
thin  slices. 

Animal  foods,  such  as  meat,  fish, 
milk,  cheese  and  eggs,  are  the  chief 
source  of  protein  in  our  diet.  On  ac- 
count of  economic  conditions,  this  has 
become  an  established  custom  in  our 
country ;  but  we  may  use  vegetables 
rich  in  protein  with  equal  satisfaction. 
Beans,  peas  and  lentils  have  long  been 
regarded  as  "meat  substitutes."  To 
these  we  may  add  macaroni  and  cheese, 
succotash  and  nuts.  In  any  case,  we 
must  maintain  the  correct  proportion 
between  the  nitrogenous  and  non-nitro- 
genous foods,  and  give  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  nitrogenous  foods  to  build  and 
repair  tissue. 

It  is  unwise,  however,  to  use  protein 
to  supply  heat  and  energy,  for  fats  and 
carbohydrates  serve  that  purpose  more 
economically. 
One   pound   of  protein 

gives 1860  calories 

One  pound  of  carbohy- 
drates gives   1860  calories 

One  pound  of  fat  gives     4220  calories 

Protein  and  carbohydrates  give  an 
equal  amount  of  energy  per  pound,  but 
carbohydrates  are  cheaper  than  protein. 
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Fat  gives  21/4  times  as  much  heat  per 
pound  as  either  of  the  others.  This 
explains  the  appetite  for  fats  in  a  cold 
climate,  where  much  heat  is  necessary 
to  supply  the  bodily  warmth. 

In  making  menus  the  appetite  is  a 
good  guide  if  it  has  not  been  perverted. 
Custom  (derived  from  appetite),  has 
given  us  some  good  combinations  of 
foods.  For  example:  Pork  and  beans, 
roast  beef  and  potatoes,  bacon  and  grid- 
dle cakes,  rice  and  milk,  macaroni  and 
cheese,  lamb  and  green  peas.  Each  of 
these  combinations  affords  a  reasonably 
satisfactory  ration. 

In  order  to  achieve  success  in  menu- 
making,  a  few  fundamental  principles 
should  be  kept  in  mind.  The  menu- 
maker  should  familiarize  herself  with 
the  composition  and  effects  of  the  va- 
rious foods  necessary  to  the  balanced  ra- 
tion, namely,  protein,  carbohydrates, 
fats,  mineral  salts,  liquids  and  flavors. 
In  general,  furnish  a  liberal  supply  of 
food  in  the  correct  proportion.  Beware 
of  too  much  food,  for  it  is  apt  to  cause 
indigestion  and  its  attendant  ills,  since 
the  body  must  discard  the  surplus  as 
waste.  The  menu  must  appease  the 
hunger, -satisfy  the  palate  and  the  aes- 
thetic taste,  and  also  provide  sufficient 
nutrients  in  the  proper  proportion.  Be- 
gin with  simple  menus.  The  main 
dish,  usually  the  meat  or  protein  disti, 
is  taken  as  the  central  figure  and  the 
remainder  of  the  food  is  built  around 
this  to  give  a  complete  whole.  A  bland 
meat  (such  as  veal)  requires  a  "snap- 
py" sauce  or  vegetable.  A  salad  gives 
the  necessary  touch  of  color  and  also 
helps  supply  the  mineral  matter,  which 
the  veal  lacks.  A  fruit  dessert  is  suit- 
able with  this  dinner.     To  illustrate: 

DINNER  MENU.   - 

Roast  Veal  Browned  Potatoes 

Fried  Onions     Brown  Gravy 

Grape  Catsup 

Warm  Rolls  Butter 

Tomato  Salad  on  Cress 

French  Dressing. 

Baked  Apples        Whipped  Cream 

Coffee 


A  mature  meat  (beef  roast)  gives  the 
necessary  strong  note,  and  in  such 
menu  the  vegetable  need  not  be  of  pro- 
nounced flavor  and  a  pudding  may  sup- 
ply the  necessary  sweet.  The  bouillon, 
salad  and  dessert  furnish  color.  For 
example,  note  the  following: 

DINNER  MENU 

Tomato  Bouillon 
Roast  Beef  Mashed  Potatoes 

Brown  Gravy  Bread 

Corn  on  Cob        Butter        Dill  Pickles 

Lettuce  Salad        French  Dressing 

Strawberry  Short  Cake 

Coffee 

The  following  are  typical  examples  of 
UNSATISFACTORY  MENUS 

(Not  Balanced  Rations) 

1. _DINNER 

Cream  of  Potato  Soup  Wafers 

Stewed  Chicken        Biscuit 

Cream   Gravy 

Riced  Potatoes       Escalloped  Corn 

Salted  Nuts 

Pineapple  Salad  Mayonnaise 

Ice  Cream  Angel  Cake 

Coffee 

A  cream  soup  should  never  be  served 
before  a  heavy  dinner.  The  menu  is 
too  high  in  carbohydrates  and  lacking 
in  variety.  It  is  not  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
because  it  has  no  pronounced  color. 
Mayonnaise,  like  cream  soup,  is  out  of  i 
place  in  a  five-course  dinner. 

II.— DINNER 

Baked  Chicken         Bread  Stuffing 

Cauliflower  Cream  Dressing 

Lettuce 

Apple  Pie  Cheese 

Coffee 
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This  menu  lacks  color.  It  could  be 
improved  by  serving  currant  jelly  or 
cranberries  with  the  chicken  and  sub- 
stituting "tomato,  cucumber  and  green- 
pepper  salad"  for  the  pale  lettuce  salad. 

In  electing  to  provide  a  simple  diet, 
the  housekeeper  does  not  necessarily 
choose  to  employ  inferior  materials. 
Economical  buying  does  not  refer  to 
money  alone.  For  example,  it  is  some- 
times more  economical  to  buy  a  good 
steak  or  roast  than  a  cheaper  cut  of 


meat  which  requires  more  fuel  and 
work  for  its  preparation,  although  the 
two  meats  when  served  afford  equal  nu- 
trition. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  enlightened 
housekeeper  to  create  the  fashion  of 
simple  dietaries.  While  nothing  of 
real  value  will  be  lost  thereby,  there  will 
be  an  appreciable  decrease  in  household 
expenses,  an  increase  of  leisure  for  the 
housekeeper  and  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  well-being  of  the  family. 


A  MODEL  RURAL  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

The  above  is  a  picture  of  the  model  rural  school  building  erected  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca,  New  York,  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,000.  Note  the  homelike,  cheerful  appear- 
ance. It  has  none  of  the  forbidding  bareness  of  many  of  our  rural  schools.  The  Ontario 
Government  is  to  be  commended  upon  Its  effort  to  tackle  the  rural  school  problem  by 
having  a  model  rural  school  at  the  Canadian  National  and  other  exhibitions.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  school  room  should  be  filled  with  seats  and  the  whole  teaching  be  in  the 
abstract.  Our  hands  were  made  to  do  our  work,  and  they  should  receive  training.  This 
school  has  one-third  of  the  floor  space  free  from  seats.  The  interesting  article  on  this 
problem    appears   in    the   October   number,    by  an   expert. 


THE  GOLD  THAT   GLITTERED 


By  O.  Henry 


A  STORY  with  a  moral  appended  is 
like  the  bill  of  a  mosquito.  It  bores 
you,  and  then  injects  a  stinging  drop  to 
irritate  your  conscience.  Therefore  let 
us  have  the  moral  first  and  be  done  with 
it.  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  but  it 
is  a  wise  child  that  keeps  the  stopper  in 
his  bottle  of  testing  acid. 

Where  Broadway  skirts  the  corner  of 
the  square  presided  over  by  George  the 
Veracious  is  the  Little  Rialto.  Here 
stand  the  actors  of  that  quarter,  and 
this  is  their  shibboleth :  "  'Nit,'  says  I 
to  Frohman,  'you  can't  touch  me  for  a 
kopeck  less  than  two-fifty  per,'  and  out 
I  walks." 

Westward  and  southward  from  the 
Thespian  glare  are  one  or  two  streets 
where  a  Spanish-American  colony  has 
huddled  for  a  little  tropical  warmth  in 
the  nipping  North.  The  centre  of  life 
in  this  precinct  is  "El  Refugio,"  a  cafe 
and  restaurant  that  caters  to  the  volatile 
exiles  from  the  South.  Up  from  Chili, 
Bolivia,  Colombia,  the  rolling  republics 
of  Central  America  and  the  ireful  is- 
lands of  the  Western  Indies  flit  the 
cloaked  and  sombreroed  senores,  who 
are  scattered  like  burning  lava  by  the 
political  eruptions  of  their  several  coun- 
tries. Hither  they  come  to  lay  counter- 
plots, to  bide  their  time,  to  solicit  funds, 
to  enlist  filibusterers,  to  smuggle  out 
arms  and  ammunitions,  to  play  the 
game  at  long  taw.  In  El  Refugio  they 
find  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
thrive. 

In  the  restaurant  of  El  Refugio  are 
served  compounds  delightful  to  the  pal- 
ate of  the  man  from  Capricorn  or  Can- 
cer. Altruism  must  halt  the  story  thus 
long.  On,  diner,  weary  of  the  culinary 
subterfuges  of  the  Gallic  chef,  hie  thee 
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to  El  Refugio!  There  only  will  you 
find  a  fish — bluefish.  shad  or  pompano 
from  the  Gulf — baked  after  the  Spanish 
method.  Tomatoes  give  it  color,  indi- 
viduality and  soul;  chili  Colorado  be- 
stows upon  it  zest,  originality  and  fer- 
vor; unknown  herbs  furnish  piquancy 
and  mystery,  and — but  its  crowning 
glory  deserves  a  new  sentence.  Around 
it,  above  it,  beneath  it,  in  its  vicinity — 
but  never  in  it — hovers  an  ethereal 
aura,  an  effluvium  so  rarefied  and  deli- 
cate that  only  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  could  note  its  origin.  Do  not 
say  that  garlic  is  in  the  fish  at  El  Re- 
fugio. It  is  not  otherwise  than  as  if 
the  spirit  of  Garlic,  flitting  past,  has 
wafted  one  kiss  that  lingers  in  the  pars- 
ley-crowned dish  as  haunting  as  those 
kisses  in  life,  "by  hopeless  fancy  feign- 
ed on  lips  that  are  for  others."  And 
then,  when  Conchito,  the  waiter,  brings 
you  a  plate  of  brown  frijoles  and  a  car- 
afe of  wine  that  has  never  stood  still  be- 
tween Oporto  and  El  Refugio — ah, 
Dios! 

One  day  a  Hamburg-American  liner 
deposited  upon  Pier  No.  55  Gen.  Per- 
rico  Ximenes  Villablanca  Falcon,  a  pas- 
senger from  Cartagena.  The  General 
was  between  a  claybank  and  a  bay  in 
complexion,  had  a  42-inch  waist  and 
stood  5  feet  4  in  his  Du  Barry  heels. 
He  had  the  mustache  of  a  shooting-gal- 
lery proprietor,  he  wore  the  full  dress  of 
a  Texas  congressman  and  had  the  im- 
portant aspect  of  an  uninstructed  dele- 
gate. 

Gen.  Falcon  had  enough  English  un- 
der his  hat  to  enable  him  to  inquire  his 
way  to  the  street  in  which  El  Refugio 
stood.  When  he  reached  that  neigh- 
borhood he  saw  a  sign  before  a  respect- 
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able  red-brick  house  that  read,  "Hotel 
Espanol."  In  the  window  was  a  card 
in  Spanish,  "Aqui  se  habla  Espanol." 
The  General  entered,  sure  of  a  congen- 
ial port. 

In  the  cosy  office  was  Mrs.  O'Brien, 
the  proprietress.  She  had  blond — oh, 
unimpeachably  blond  hair.  For  the 
rest  she  was  amiability,  and  ran  largely 
to  inches  around.  Gen.  Falcon  brush- 
ed the  floor  with  his  broad-brimmed 
hat,  and  emitted  a  quantity  of  Spanish, 
the  syllables  sounding  like  firecrackers 
gently  popping  their  way  down  the 
string  of  a  bunch. 

"Spanish  or  Dago?"  asked  Mrs. 
O'Brien,  pleasantly. 

"I  am  a  Colombian,  madam,"  said 
the  General,  proudly.  "I  speak  the 
Spanish.  The  advisement  in  your  win- 
say  the  Spanish  he  is  spoken  here.  How 
is  that?" 

"Well,  you've  been  speaking,  it,  ain't 
you?"  said  the  madam.  "I'm  sure  I 
can't." 

At  the  Hotel  Espanol  General  Falcon 
engaged  rooms  and  established  himself. 
At  dusk  he  sauntered  out  upon  the 
streets  to  view  the  wonders  of  this  roar- 
ing city  of  the  North.  As  he  walked  he 
thought  of  the  wonderful  golden  hair 
of  Mme.  O'Brien.  "It  is  here,"  said 
the  General  to  himself,  no  doubt  in  his 
own  language,  "that  one  shall  find  the 
most  beautiful  senoras  in  the  world.  I 
have  not  in  my  Colombia  viewed  among 
our  beauties  one  so  fair.  But  no!  It 
is  not  for  the  General  Falcon  to  think 
of  beauty.  It  is  my  country  that  claims 
my  devotion." 

At  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  the 
Little  Bialto  the  General  became  involv- 
ed. The  street  cars  bewildered  him, 
and  the  fender  of  one  upset  him 
against  a  pushcart  laden  with  oranges. 
A  cab  driver  missed  him  an  inch  with 
a  hub,  and  poured  barbarous  execra- 
tions upon  his  head.  He  scrambled  to 
the  sidewalk  and  skipped  again  in  ter- 
ror when  the  whistle  of  a  peanut-roaster 
puffed  a  hot  scream  into  his  ear.  "Val- 
game  Dios!     What  devil's  city  is  this?" 

As  the  General  fluttered  out  of  the 
streamers    of   passers   like   a   wounded 


snipe  he  was  marked  simultaneously  as 
game  by  two  hunters.  One  was  "Bul- 
ly" McGuire,  whose  system  of  sport  re- 
quired the  use  of  a  strong  arm  and  the 
misuse  of  an  eight-inch  piece  of  lead 
pipe.  The  other  Nimrod  of  the  asphalt 
was  "Spider"  Kelley,  a  sportsman  with 
more  refined  methods. 

In  pouncing  upon  their  self-evident 
prey,  Mr.  Kelley  was  a  shade  the  quick- 
er. His  elbow  fended  accurately  the  on- 
slaught of  Mr.  McGuire. 

"G'wan !"  he  commanded  harshly. 
"I  saw  it  first."  McGuire  slunk  away, 
awed  by  superior  intelligence. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Mr.  Kelley  to  the 
General,  "but  you  got  balled  up  in  the 
shuffle,  didn't  you?  Let  me  assist 
you."  He  picked  up  the  General's  hat 
and  brushed  the  dust  from  it. 

The  ways  of  Mr.  Kelley  could  not  but 
succeed.  The  General,  bewildered  and 
dismayed  by  the  resounding  streets,  wel- 
comed his  deliverer  as  a  caballero  with 
a  most  disinterested  heart. 

"I  have  a  desire,"  said  the  General, 
"to  return  to  the  hotel  of  O'Brien,  jn 
which  I  am  stop.  Caramba!  senor, 
there  is  a  loudness  and  rapidness  of  go- 
ing and  coming  in  the  city  of  this 
Nueva  York." 

Mr.  Kelley's  politeness  would  not  • 
suffer  the  distinguished  Colombian  to 
brave  the  dangers  of  the  return  unac- 
companied. At  the  door  of  the  Hotel 
Espanol  they  paused.  A  little  lower 
down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
shone  the  modest  illuminated  sign  of 
El  Refugio.  Mr.  Kelley,  to  whom  few 
streets  were  unfamiliar,  knew  the  place 
exteriorly  as  a  "Dago  joint."  All 
foreigners  Mr.  Kelley  classed  under  the 
iwo  heads  of  "Dagoes"  and  Frenchmen. 
He  proposed  to  the  General  that  they 
repair  thither  and  substantiate  their  ac- 
quaintance with  a  liquid  foundation. 

An  hour  later  found  General  Falcon 
and  Mr.  Kelley  seated  at  a  table  in  the 
conspirator's  corner  of  El  Refugio. 
Bottles  and  glasses  were  between  them. 
For  the  tenth  time  the  General  confided 
the  secret  of  his  mission  to  the  Estados 
Unidos.  He  was  here,  he  declared,  to 
purchase  arms — 2,000  stands  of  Win- 
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Chester  rifles — for  the  Colombian  revo- 
lutionists. He  had  drafts  in  his  pocket 
drawn  by  the  Cartagena  Bank  on  its 
New  York  correspondent  for  $25,000. 
At  other  tables  other  revolutionists  were 
shouting  their  political  secrets  to  their 
fellow-plotters;  but  none  was  as  loud  as 
the  General.  He  pounded  the  table ;  he 
hallooed  for  some  wine ;  he  roared  to  his 
friend  that  his  errand  was  a  secret  one, 
and  not  to  be  hinted  at  to  a  living  soul. 
Mr.  Kelley  himself  was  stirred  to  sym- 
pathetic enthusiasm.  He  grasped  the 
General's  hand  across  the  table. 

"Monseer,"  he  said,  earnestly,  "I 
don't  know  where  this  country  of  yours 
is,  but  I'm  for  it.  I  guess  it  must  be  a 
branch  of  the  United  States,  though,  for 
the  poetry  guys  and  the  schoolmarms 
call  us  Columbia,  too,  sometimes.  It's 
a  lucky  thing  for  you  that  you  butted 
into  me  to-night.  I'm  the  only  man  in 
New  York  that  can  get  this  gun  deal 
through  for  you.  The  Secretary  of 
War  of  the  United  States  is  me  best 
friend.  He's  in  the  city  now,  and  I'll 
see  him  for  you  to-morrow.  In  the 
meantime,  monseer,  you  keep  them 
drafts  tight  in  your  inside  pocket.  I'll 
call  for  you  to-morrow,  and  take  you 
to  see  him.  Say !  that  ain't  the  District 
of  Columbia  you're  talking  about,  is 
it?"  concluded  Mr.  Kelley,  with  a  sud- 
den qualm.  "You  can't  capture  that 
with  no  2,000  guns — it's  been  tried  with 
more." 

"No,  no,  no !"  exclaimed  the  General. 
"It  is  the  Republic  of  Colombia — it  is 
a  g-r-reat  republic  on  the  top  side  of 
America  of  the  South.     Yes.     Yes." 

"All  right,"  said  Mr.  Kelley,  reas- 
sured. "Now  suppose  we  trek  along 
home  and  go  by-by.  I'll  write  to  the 
Secretary  to-night  and  make  a  date  with 
him.  It's  a  ticklish  job  to  get  guns  out 
of  New  York.  McClusky  himself  can't 
do  it." 

They  parted  at  the  door  of  the  Hotel 
Espanol.  The  General  rolled  his  eyes 
at  the  moon  and  sighed. 

"It  is  a  great  country,  your  Nueva 
York,"  he  said.  "Truly  the  cars  in  the 
streets  devastate  one,  and  the  engine 
that  cooks  the  nuts  terribly  makes  a 


squeak  in  the  ear.  But,  ah,  Senor  Kel- 
ley— the  senoras  with  hair  of  much 
goldness,  and  admirable  fatness — they 
are  magnificas!     Muy  magnificas!" 

Kelley  went  to  the  nearest  telephone 
booth  and  called  up  McCrary's  cafe,  far 
up  on  Broadway.  He  asked  for  Jimmy 
Dunn. 

"Is  that  Jimmy  Dunn?"  asked  Kell- 
ey. 

"Yes,"  came  the  answer. 

"You're  a  liar,"  sang  back  Kelley, 
joyfully.  "You're  the  Secretary  of 
War.  Wait  there  till  I  come  up.  I've 
got  the  finest  thing  down  here  in  the 
way  of  a  fish  you  ever  baited  for.  It's 
a  Colorado-maduro,  with  a  gold  band 
around  it  and  free  coupons  enough  to 
buy  a  red  hall  lamp  and  a  statuette  of 
Psyche  rubbering  in  the  brook.  I'll  be 
up  on  the  next  car." 

Jimmy  Dunn  was  an  A.M.  of  Crook- 
dom.  He  was  an  artist  in  the  confi- 
dence line.  He  never  saw  a  bludgeon 
in  his  life;  and  he  scorned  knockout 
drops.  In  fact,  he  would  have  set  noth- 
ing before  an  intended  victim  but  the 
purest  of  drinks,  if  it  had  been  possible 
to  procure  such  a  thing  in  New  York. 
It  was  the  ambition  of  "Spider"  Kelley 
to  elevate  himself  into  Jimmy's  class. 

These  two  gentlemen  held  a  confer- 
ence that  night  at  McCrary's.  Kelley 
explained. 

"He's  as  easy  as  a  gum  shoe.  He's 
from  the  Island  of  Colombia,  where 
there's  a  strike  or  a  feud,  or  something 
going  on,  and  they've  sent  him  up  here 
to  buy  2,000  Winchesters  to  arbitrate 
the  thing  with.  He  showed  me  two 
drafts  for  $10,000  each,  and  one  for 
$5,000  on  a  bank  here.  'S  truth,  Jim- 
my, I  felt  real  mad  with  him  because 
he  didn't  have  it  in  thousand-dollar 
bills,  and  hand  it  to  me  on  a  silver 
waiter.  Now,  we've  got  to  wait  till  he 
goes  to  the  bank  and  gets  the  monev  for 
us." 

They  talked  it  over  for  two  hours, 
and  then  Dunn  said:  "Bring  him  to 
No.  —  Broadway,  at  four  o'clock  to- 
morrow afternoon." 

In  due  time  Kelley  called  at  the  Ho- 
tel Espanol  for  the  General.     He  found 
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that  wily  warrior  engaged  in  delectable 
conversation  with  Mrs.  O'Brien. 

"The  Secretary  of  War  is  waitin'  for 
us,"  said  Kelley. 

The  General  tore  himself  away  with 
an  effort. 

"Ay,  senor,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh, 
"duty  makes  a  call.  But  senor,  the 
senoras  of  your  Estados  Unidos — how 
beauties!  For  exemplification,  take 
you  la  Madame  O'Brien — que  magnifi- 
ca!  She  is  one  goddess — one  Juno — 
what  you  call  one  ox-eyed  Juno." 

Now  Mr.  Kelley  was  a  wit ;  and  better 
men  have  been  shriveled  by  the  fire  of 
their  own  imagination. 

"Sure!"  he  said  witth  a  grin;  "but 
you  mean  a  peroxide  Juno,  don't  you?" 

Mrs.  O'Brien  heard,  and  lifted  an 
auriferous  head.  Her  businesslike  eye 
rested  for  an  instant  upon  the  disappear- 
ing form  of  Mr.  Kelley.  Except  in 
street  cars  one  should  never  be  unneces- 
sarily rude  to  a  lady. 

When  the  gallant  Colombian  and  his 
escort  arrived  at  the  Broadway  address, 
they  were  held  in  an  anteroom  for  half 
an  hour,  and  then  admitted  into  a  well- 
equipped  >  office  where  a  distinguished 
looking  man,  with  a  smooth  Face,  wrote 
at  a  desk.  General  Falcon  was  present- 
ed to  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United 
States,  and  his  mission  made  known  by 
his  old  friend,  Mr.  Kelley. 

"Ah — Colombia !"  said  the  Secretary, 
significantly,  when  he  was  made  to  un- 
derstand; "I'm  afraid  mere  will  be  a 
little  difficulty  in  that  case.  The  Presi- 
dent and  I  differ  in  our  sympathies 
there.  He  prefers  the  established  gov- 
ernment, while  I — "  the  Secretary  gave 
the  General  a  mysterious  but  encourag- 
ing smile.  "You,  of  course,  know, 
General  Falcon,  that  since  the  Tam- 
many war,  an  act  of  Congress  has  been 
passed  requiring  all  manufactured  arms 
and  ammunition  exported  from  this 
country  to  pass  through  the  War  De- 
partment. Now,  if  I  can  do  anything 
for  you  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so  to  oblige 
my  old  friend,  Mr.  Kelley.  But  i-t 
must  be  in  absolute  secrecy,  as  the  Presi- 
dent, as  I  have  said,  does  not  regard  fav- 
orably the  efforts  of  your  revolutionary 


party  in  Colombia.  I  will  have  my  or- 
derly bring  a  list  of  the  available  arms 
now  in  the  warehouse." 

The  Secretary  struck  a  bell,  and  an 
orderly  with  the  letters  A.  D.  T.  on  his 
cap  stepped  promptly  into  the  room. 

"Bring  me  schedule  B  of  the  small 
arms  inventory,"  said  the  Secretary. 

The  orderly  quickly  returned  with  a 
printed  paper.  The  Secretary  studied 
it  closely. 

"I  find,"  he  said,  "that  in  Warehouse 
9,  of  the  Government  stores,  there  is  a 
shipment  of  2,000  stands  of  Winchester 
rifles  that  were  ordered  by  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco,  who  forgot  to  send  the  cash 
with  his  order.  Our  rule  is  that  legal 
tender  money  must  be  paid  down  at  the 
time  of  purchase.  My  dear  Kelley, 
your  friend,  General  Falcon,  shall  have 
this  lot  of  arms,  if  he  desires  it,  at  the 
manufacturer's  price.  And  you  will 
forgive  me,  I  am  sure,  if  I  curtail  our 
interview.  In  am  expecting  the  Jap- 
anese Minister  and  Charles  Murphy  ev- 
ery moment  I" 

As  one  result  of  this  interview,  the 
General  was  deeply  grateful  to  his  es- 
teemed friend,  Mr.  Kelley.  As  anoth- 
er, the  nimble  Secretary  of  War  was  ex- 
tremely busy  during  the  next  two  days 
buying  empty  rifle  cases  and  filling 
them  with  bricks,  which  were  then 
stored  in  a  warehouse  rented  for  that 
purpose.  As  still  another,  when  the 
General  returned  to  the  Hotel  Espanol, 
Mrs.  O'Brien  went  up  to  him,  plucked 
a  thread  from  his  lapel,  and  said: 

"Say,  senor,  I  don't  want  to  'butt  in,' 
but  what  does  that  monkey-faced,  cat- 
eyed,  rubber-necked  tin  horn  tough 
want  with  you?" 

"Sangre  de  mi  vida!"  exclaimed  the 
General.  "Impossible  it  is  that  you 
speak  of  my  good  friend,  Senor  Kelley." 

"Come  into  the  summer  garden," 
said  Mrs.  O'Brien.  "I  want  to  have  a 
talk  with  you." 

Let  us  suppose  that  an  hour  has  elaps- 
ed. 

"And  you  say,"  said  the  General, 
"that  for  the  sum  of  $18,000  can  be  pur- 
chased the  furnishment  of  the  house 
and  the  lease  of  one  year  with  this  gar- 
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den  so  lovely — so  resembling  unto  the 
patios  of  my  care  Colombia?" 

"And  dirt  cheap  at  that,"  sighed  the 
lady. 

Ah.  Dios!"  breathed  General  Falcon. 
"What  to  me  is  war  and  politics?  This 
spot  is  one  paradise.  My  Country  it 
have  other  brave  heroes  to  continue  the 
fighting.  What  to  me  should  be  glory 
and  the  shooting  of  mans?  Ah!  no. 
It  is  here  I  have  found  one  angel.  Let 
us  buy  the  Hotel  Espanol  and  you  shall  ' 
be  mine,  and  the  money  shall  not  be 
waste  on  guns." 

Mrs.  O'Brien  rested  her  blond  pom- 
padour against  the  shoulder  of  the  Co- 
lombian patriot. 

"Oh,  senor,"  she  sighed,  happily, 
"ain't  you  terrible!" 

Two  days  later  was  the  time  appoint- 
ed for  the  delivery  of  the  arms  to  the 
General.  The  boxes  of  supposed  rifles 
were  stacked  in  the  rented  warehouse, 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  sat  upon  them, 
waiting  for  his  friend  Kelley  to  fetch 
the  victim. 

Mr.  Kelley  hurried,  at  the  hour,  to 
the  Hotel  Espanol.     He  found  the  Gen- 


eral behind  the  desk  adding  up  ac- 
counts. 

"I  have  decide,"  said  the  General, 
"to  buy  not  guns.  I  have  to-day  buy 
(he  insides  of  this  hotel,  and  there  shall 
be  marrying  of  the  General  Perrico 
Ximenes  Villablanca  Falcon  with  la 
Madame  O'Brien." 

Mr.  Kelley  almost  strangled. 

"Say,  you  old  bald  headed  bottle  of 
shoe  polish,"  he  spluttered,  "you're  a 
swindler — that's  what  you  are !  You've 
bought  a  boarding  house  with  money 
belonging  to  j^our  infernal  country, 
wherever  it  is." 

"Ah,"  said  the  General,  footing  up  a 
column,  "that  is  what  you  call  politics. 
War  and  revolution  they  are  not  nice. 
Yes.  It  is  not  best  that  one  shall  al- 
ways follow  Minerva.  No.  It  is  of 
quite  desirable  to  keep  hotels  and  be 
with  that  Juno — that  ox-eyed  Juno. 
Ah !  what  hair  of  the  gold  it  is  that  she 
have!" 

Mr.  Kelley  choked  again. 

"Ah,  Senor  Kelley!"  said  the  Gen- 
eral, feelingly  and  finally,  "is  it  that  you 
have  never  eaten  of  the  corned  beef  hash 
that  Madame  O'Brien  she  make?" 


Hush 


0,  my  beloved,  very  gently  tread, 

Tread  softly  for  the  sleeping  garden's  sake, 

Lest  any  rose  should  wake, 
Uplifting  from  her  leaves  a  dewy  head. 
1  would  not  that  the  smallest  rose  should  hear 
The  words  that  are  for  my  beloved's  ear. 

0,  my  beloved,  from  those  happy  skies 

The  moon  and  all  her  stars  keep  watch  indeed ; 
Yet  wherefore  should  we  heed 

The  quiet  laughter  in  their  twinkling  eyes. 

Even  the  nearest  star  could  scarcely  hear 

The  words  that  are  for  my  beloved's  ear. 

— Helen  Lanyon  in  Pearson's  Magazine. 


By  Grasmere 


The  dun  colors  of  Autumn  are  touching  tree  and  field.  The  sombre 
hues  of  harvest  foretell  the  on-coming  winter.  The  cycle  of  the  year  seems 
to  run  quicker  and  quicker  as  one  witnesses  more  of  them.  Yet  there  is  a 
peculiar  pleasure  in  the  Fall  harvest  time  on  the  farm  that  cannot  be 
described  on  paper.  The  joys  of  the  fruiting  time  with  the  rewards  of  the 
long  summer's  waiting  and  the  results  that  have  been  noted  from  the 
plantings,  bring  to  the  farmer  who  takes  time  to  read  Nature's  book,  that 
peculiar  love  of  his  work  which  binds  him  every  year  stronger  to  the  old 
farm.  The  wild  asters  by  the  wayside  ditch  and  the  golden  rod  of  the 
fence-row  give  a  sort  of  setting  glory  to  the  season,  and  in  the  sunny  haze 
of  a  sunny  afternoon,  when  busy  farmers  answer  each  other  on  neighboring 
farms,  the  quiet  glory  of  the  scene  dips  deep  into  one 's  soul  and  uncon- 
sciously moulds  a  better  spirit. 


On  the  Fruit  Farm 

Nearly  all  the  later  varieties  of  fruit 
in  Canada  have  to  be  harvested  this 
month.  Peaches,  plums,  pears  and 
early  apples  in  particular  have  to  be 
shipped  out.  It  is  necessary  to  see  that 
there  is  as  little  waste  as  possible  by  not 
leaving  the  fruit  on  the  trees  too  long. 
The  whole  success  from  a  financial 
standpoint  depends  upon  the  owner  be- 
ing "on  the  job"  this  month.  The 
consumer     appreciates     neatness     and 


honesty  in  the  pack.  Use  paper  wrap- 
pings on  the  fruit  if  possible.  Carry  a 
good  brand  and  so  give  your  fruit  an 
individuality.  It  often  pays  to  have  a 
neatly  printed  ticket  inserted  in  the 
package  naming  and  describing  the 
fruit  as  well  as  telling  where  it  grew. 
This  is  so  appreciated  by  the  man  who 
buys  it  that  better  prices  are  assured, 
and  above  all,  make  your  pack  a  little 
better  than  what  the  Fruit  Marks'  Act 
calls  for. 
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The   mangold   crop   must   be  looked   after   this 
month. 


Among  the  Trees 

In  looking  over  your  orchards  dur- 
ing the  fruiting  period  you  will  be  bet- 
ter able  to  form  correct  ideas  as  to  what 
you  want  in  your  next  nursery  order 
for  young  stock.  While  last  year  was 
a  hard  one  on  the  fruit  trees  by  reason 
of  the  dry  weather,  the  very  opposite 
has  prevailed  this  season  and  a  greater 
percentage  of  fruit  trees  have  survived 
the  summer.  There  will  also  be  some 
disappointments  in  the  fruiting  of  the 
young  trees  and  mistakes  are  bound  to 
occur  even  in  the  best  of  nurseries.  But 
where  the  mistake  is  on  a  large  scale 
any  reputable  nursery  would  be  glad  to 
make  it  right.  If  the  stock  is  from  a 
questionable  concern  this  is  only  an- 
other instance  of  their  ways  of  doing 
business  and  in  one  way  it  serves  the 
buyer  right. 

Drainage  Work 

Owing  to  wet  weather  over  a  great 
part  of  Canada  during  August  the  need 
of  a  better  system  of  drainage  on  many 
fields  is  only  too  apparent.  Now  is  the 
lime  to  put  some  tile  in  if  the  labor  can 
be  secured  at  all.  The  Physics  Depart- 
ment at  the  0.  A.  O,  Guelph,  Ontario, 
report  a  very  marked  increase  in  the 
applications  for  drainage  surveys,  thus 
showing  that  farmers  are  waking  to  the 
fact  of  their  importance.  It  is  very 
little  use  to  sow  seed  on  soil  that  is  liable 
to  be  water  soaked  during  the  season. 


Wise  husbandry  demands  business  ac- 
tion in  the  matter.  AVhere  open  ditch- 
es have  to  be  used  it  is  well  to  see  that 
they  are  cleaned  out  this  month  and 
others  dug  where  necessary. 


Harvesting  the  Grain 

Wheat  harvesting  is  continuing  into 
this  month  on  many  a  Western  farm. 
The  great  question  there  will  be  to  get 
the  grain  well  stacked  and  taken  from 
the  fields  before  the  snow  comes.  In 
the  older  parts  of  Canada  most  of  the 
grain  is  stored  in  barns  and  the  thrash- 
ing of  this  can  be  done  at  leisure.  One 
deplorable  feature  that  has  been  copied 
from  the  Western  farmer  is  the  careless 
way  that  the  straw  is  stacked  in  many 
a  barn-yard  where  the  blower  is  em- 
ployed. Besides  the  look  of  the  thing, 
there  is  considerable  waste.  The  mixed 
farmer  knows  full  well  the  value  of 
straw  and  takes  considerable  care  to 
carry  sufficient  stock  to  utilize  it. 

Many  steel  granaries  have  been  set 
up  in  the  West  this  year  to  receive  the 
wheat  from  the  thrashed  stacks.  Some 
have  put  up  wooden  granaries  while 
others  are  following  the  old  practice  of 
dumping  the  grain  on  the  prairie  and 
trusting  to  luck  for  their  market. 


The   judges   at   the   Winnipeg   Motor   Plowing 
Contest. 
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The  Clover  Crop 

Clover  seeds  were  extra  high  in  price 
last  spring  and  yet  so  well  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  clover  to  the  farmer  under- 
stood that,  to  their  credit,  many  farm- 
ers kept  up  their  usual  seeding  acreage. 
The  moist  summer  has  favored  a  vigor- 
ous after-math  and  there  are  some 
splendid  catches  of  red  clover,  alsike 
and  alfalfa.  The  price  at  present  is 
good  and  the  yield  this  season  will  be 
good,  but  the  acreage  is  small  on  ac- 
count of  last  winter's  killing. 

More  timothy  has  been  saved  for 
seed  this  season  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  than  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  high  prices  of  last  year  are  the 
cause  of  this.  The  present  prices  will 
likely  be  about  one-half  so  that  next 
year  the  raising  of  timothy  seed  will 
likely  cease  in  a  good  many  quarters. 

Behind  the  Plow 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good  and  the  rainy  weather  has  enabled 
fanners  in  the  older  provinces  to  get  a 
good  start  made  in  their  fall  plowing. 
One  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
need  for  keeping  the  plow  going  as 
much  as  possible.  Our  land  is  not 
worked  well  enough.  It  is  often  a 
wonder  to  many  that  we  have  as  good 
crops  as  we  do  with  the  "scratching" 
we  give  the  soil.  When  using  the 
double  furrow  plows  it  is  necessary  to 
see  that  you  have  a  heavy  enough  one 
that  the  whole  stubble  is  cut  and  turn 
ed.  These  light  gang  plows  under  a 
careless  man's  hand  are  worse  than  use- 
less as  they  allow  any  amount  of  dirt 
(o  accumulate  under  false  pretenses. 
Some  soils  will  need  very  deep  plowing 
the  first  time  this  year.  Others  should 
lie  plowed  light. 

The  use  of  the  disc  harrow,  spike 
drags  and  cultivator  will  make  for 
these  bigger  returns  every  time. 

The  Live  Stock 

Live  stock  during  the  month  on  the 
ordinary  farm  will  require  very  little 
attention  beyond  a  watchful   eye  and 


Milking    time    is    not    always    disliked    by    the 
farmer,  especially  when  he  has  a  good  cow. 


plenty  of  salt.  The  animals  can  be 
turned  into  many  fields  after  the  grain 
is  off,  and  the  aftermath  used.  In  this 
connection  there  is  nothing  better  than 
a  flock  of  sheep  and  it  is  surprising  how 
cheaply  you  can  keep  them.  Besides 
where  these  are  kept  there  are  not  many 
dirty  farms. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  feeding  cat- 
tle this  winter  it  will  be  well  to  look 
around  for  a  carload  to  suit  you.  The 
prices  are  no  doubt  going  to  be  higher 
and  will  likely  remain  so  for  the  next 
year,  while  feed  is  going  to  be  com- 
paratively cheap.     It,  therefore,  looks 


Cox's    champion    Berkshire,    Brantford,    Ont. 
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Opening    up    the    fall    wheat     stocks    alter     a 
storm    near    Scarboro    Heights,    Ontario. 


to  lie  a  safe  proposition  for  the  feeder 
this  winter.  Yet  there  is  danger  of 
the  auction  sale  getting  too  much 
money  out  of  you  especially  on  the 
credit  plan.  No  one  can  afford  to  pay 
$50  for  a  $40  animal  even  if  the  pay 
is  deferred  for  twelve  months. 

The  young  colts  will  need  some  at- 
tention. It  is  during  this  month  that 
many  of  them  will  be  weaned.  They 
should  be  taught  gradually  to  eat 
grain  so  that  they  will  go  into  the  win- 
ter quarters  to  make  a  good  growth. 
The  farmer  who  takes  care  of  the  ani- 
mals  ''tiling  their  first  season  is  the 
man  who  best  knows  his  business. 

The  raising  of  pigs  is  just  as  pro- 
fitable a  business  as  ever  it  was  and  if 
you  have  gone  out  of  business  it  might 
be  a  good  plan  to  consider  the  pur- 
chase of  some  breeding  stock  now  for 
feed  is  going  to  be  cheaper  and  the 
consuming  public  is  as  clamorous  as 
ever  for  smoked  bacon  and  ham. 


Harvesting  Beans 

The  raising  of  beans  in  a  commercial 
way  is  largely  confined  to  the  south 
western  part  of  the  Province  _of  On- 
tario. But  many  farmers  outside  this 
area  are  finding  them  a  profitable  crop. 
More  care  will  have  to  be  taken  in  the 


harvesting  this  season  than  usual  or 
else  the  sample  will  be  bad.  Care  also 
will  have  to  be  exercised  in  the  barna 
and  threshing  done  early.  There  are 
many  fields  of  leans  which  have  been 
left  to  grow  up  with  grass  and  weeds 
(hereby  reducing  (lie  yield  fully  one- 
half.  Poor  economy  indeed  for  any 
farmer!  The  little  white  Held  bean 
seems  to  be  the  favorite  on  the  mar- 
ket but  people,  who  know  it.  think 
a  great  deal  of  the  California!!  Yellow. 


Saving  the  Hay 

The  Western  farmer  in  many  cases 
will  depend  on  this  month  for  the  se- 
curing of  his  winter's  hay  from  the 
slough.  Owing  to  the  dryness  of  the 
climate  not  so  much  care  in  the  cur- 
ing has  to  be  exercised.  Yet  in  this 
regard  the  better  the  hay  is  put  up  the 
greater  will  be  the  satisfaction  during 
the  winter.  The  hay  can  be  stacked 
and  hauled  to  the  feeding  lots  during 
the  winter  when  time  is  not  so  much  a 
question  to  be  considered. 

The  second  crop  of  red  clover  where 
it  is  no  good  for  seed  will  supplement 
the  farmer's  feed  and  should  be  well 
taken  care  of.  If  the  field  is  in  poor 
heart  it  will  pay  to  plow  this  under. 


The  farm  breeds  independent  appearances. 
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Campbell's    first    prize    bunch    of    Shropshires.     This   breed   is   very   popular   in   Ontario. 


The  Potato  Harvest 

It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  Cana- 
dian farming  that  we  cannot  produce 
enough  potatoes  to  feed  ourselves.  We 
have  the  soil  and  the  varities  for  suc- 
cessful work  and  no  crop  on  the  farm 
will  pay  much  better  than  a  good  crop 
v»f  potatoes.  If  good  storage  is  not  pos- 
sible over  the  winter  it  would  be  well 
to  ship  the  crop  into  a  central  port  for 
storage  or  to  make  a  sale  now  of  the 
whole  crop.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
things,  the  selling  is  half  the  battle. 
If  farmers  would  raise  two  or  three 
acres  of  potatoes  and  purchase  a  digger 
they  would  not  have  much  more  labor 
than  they  now  have  on  a  quarter  acre 
patch,  and  at  the  same  time  have  some 
returns  from  the  crop. 


In  the  Garden 

September  is  the  month  when  much 
garden  work  can  be  done  to  insure  fine 
blooms  next  year.  Plant  peonies  now, 
also  sow  hardy  perennial  seeds.  Divide 
the  clumps  of  perennial  plants  as  Gold- 
en Glow,  Dianthus,  Holly  Hock,  and 
Phlox.  It  is  also  time  to  divide  the 
rhubarb  and  the  mint  and  for  setting 
out  raspberry  canes. 

All  beans,  corn,  squash,  cucumbers, 
melons  and  in  fact  all  garden  stuff 
should  be  harvested  by  the  end  of  the 
month.  Onions  should  be  left  out  in 
the  sun  for  a  day  or  two  after  pulling 
"to  dry  before  being  packed  in  barrels. 
Keep  the  celery  hilled  up  and  well  wat- 
ered to  insure  thorough  bleaching.  The 
tomatoes  should  be  picked  and  placed 
in  a  sunny  window  to  ripen. 


On   the   Industrial   School   Farm  at    Brandon,    Manitoba. 
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If  you  sow  early  peas,  radish  and  let- 
tuce you  may  enjoy  them  before  the 
frost  comes.  Start  your  Christmas 
bulbs  by  putting  them  in  soil  or  in 
glass  dishes  and  setting  them  aside  for 
six  weeks  in  a  cool  dark  place. 

The  Silo 

There  are  more  silos  to-day  than  ever 
before.  When  the  silo  conies  in  it  nev- 
er goes  out  and  it  is  unappreciated  only 
by  the  man  who  hasn't  it.  Cut  the  corn 
before  frost  comes  and  do  not  leave  it 
on  the  ground  any  longer  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Much  is  lost  by  the 
stalks  being  covered  with  sand  and  the 
stalks  drying  out.  When  it  goes  into 
the  silo  this  way  it  is  well  to  have  water 
added  to  it  and  the  silage  tramped  in 
thoroughly.  See  that  the  cutting  boxes 
are  thoroughly  examined  for  loose  bolts 
and  guarded  against  accident.  Cob 
corn  should  be  put  up  in  small  shocks 
so  that  it  will  dry  out  soon  and  be  ready 
for  taxing  into  the  barn  and  stored  up 
in  the  mows  and  lofts  where  it  can  be 
husked  during  the  winter.     It  is  better 


An  old  style  threshing  machine.  This  one  has 
been  in  use  for  48  years,  and  is  still  in  use 
in    Western    Ontario. 


still  to  husk  it  in  the  field  and  store  the 
corn  in  a  crib  but  labor  does  not  always 
make  this  possible. 

Go  through  the  corn  and  pick  out 
your  seed  ears  this  month  before  the 
corn  is  cut.  Tie  these  together  and 
hang  them  up  in  a  dry  loft. 

Pumpkins  will  be  found  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent feed  for  hogs  and  dairy  cattle. 


When    She    Comes    Home 


When  she  comes  home  again !    A  thousand  ways 

I  fashion  to  myself,  the  tenderness 

Of  my  glad  welcome :    I  shall  tremble — yes ; 

And  touch  her,  as  when  first  in  the  old  days 

I  touched  her  girlish  hand,  nor  dared  upraise 

Mine  eyes,  such  was  my  faint  heart's  sweet  distress, 

Then  silence:     And  the  perfume  of  her  dress; 

The  room  will  sway  a  little,  and  a  haze 

Cloy  eyesight — soulsight,  even — for  a  space : 

And  tears — yes ;   and  the  ache  here  in  the  throat, 

To  know  that  I  so  ill  deserve  the  place 

Her  arms  make  for  me ;  and  the  sobbing  note 

I  stay  with  kisses,  ere  the  tearful  face 

Again  is  hidden  in  the  old  embrace. 

■ — James  Whitcombe  Riley. 


OUR     PATTERN     DEPARTMENT 

Patterns  which  we  are  supplying  must  be  good  ones,  for  we  have  received  orders 
for  them  from  all  parts  of  Canada.  If  there  are  any  shown  on  these  pages  that 
you  like,  send  the  price  to  the  Pattern  Dept.  of  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  and  they 
will  be  sent  to  you  by  return  mail. 


This  pattern,  No.  5132,  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  30 
inches  waist  measure.  Size  24  requires  3%  yards 
of  44-inch  material,  and  measures  3%  yards 
around    lower   edge.       Price  of  pattern,  15  cunts. 


WITH   PANEL,   FRONT. 

This  becoming  frock  is  just  as  becoming  for 
the  small  woman  as  it  is  for  the  girl  in  her 
teens.  It  can  be  made  simple,  as  illustrated,  or 
very  elaborate,  according  to  the  material  and 
trimming  selected  for  its  development. 

The  pattern,  No.  4353,  is  cut  in  sizes  14,  16 
and  18  years.  For  16  years  it  requires  4%  yards 
of  44-inch   material. 

Price  of  pattern,  15  cents. 


SERVICEABLE    SKIRT. 

The  separate  skirt  is  indispensable.  For  busi- 
ness wear  there  is  nothing  so  appropriate  as  a 
nicely  fitted  skirt  worn  with  an  up-to-date  shirt- 
waist.   This  skirt  is  a  nine-gored  model. 
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LADIES'    TAILORED    SHIKT    AVAIST. 

Every  woman  requires  :i  Dumber  of  tailored 
shirt    waists    in    her    wardrobe,    and    the     model 

here  given  is  an  excellent  one  for  the  fashion- 
ing of  a  plain  waste.  The  garment  can  have 
plain  or  gathered  sleeves,  and  the  low  rolling 
collar  or  removable  turn-down  collar.  Linen, 
Madras,   percale,  ehanibray  or   pique  can   be  used. 

The  pattern.  No.  5764,  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  3% 
yards   of  27-inch   material. 

Price  of  pattern,  15  eents. 


5471 


LADIES'    DRESS. 


Made  of  brown  serge  with  gold  color  soutache 
braid  to  trim,  and  a  brown  silk  tie.  this  dress 
would  be  stunning.  The  closing  is  made  at  the 
front,  buttoning  the  entire  length,  making  it 
easy   to   press   or   launder. 

The  pattern.  No.  5471,  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  12 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  0V2 
yards    of    36-inch    material. 

Price  of  pattern,   15  cents. 


FOR   THE   LITTLE    TOT. 

Here  is  illustrated  one  of  the  daintiest  of 
children's  dresses,  and  yet  very  simple.  Children's 
dresses  need  to  be  simple  to  be  becoming.  This 
dress  is  prettily  tucked  at  front  and  back,  and 
has  an  under-box-plait  at  each  underarm,  which 
gives    the    necessary    fulness    to    the    lower    edge. 


For    making    the    dress,    fine    lawn,    nainsook     or 
batiste   are   excellent. 

The  pattern,  No.  5150,  is  cut  in  sizes  V2,  1,  3 
and  5  years.  For  3  years  it  requires  1%  yards 
of  36-inch  material.  3  yards  of  insertion  and  4% 
yards   of  edging.      Price    of    pattern,    10    cents. 


CHILDREN'S    DRES> 

This  dress  is  box-pleated  and  closes  at  the 
centre  of  the  back.  Linen,  chambray,  gingham, 
repp  or  percale  can   be  used  for  this  dress. 

The  pattern,  No.  5450.  is  cut  in  sizes  2.  4.  6 
and  8  years.  Medium  size  requires  3V4  yards  of 
27-inch  material.  2%  yards  of  36.  or  17£  yards  of 
44-inch,  with  %  yard  of  27-inch  contrasting 
goods.     Price    of    pattern,    10    cents. 


OUR     DRESS     DEPARTMENT 


Belted  mannish  suit  of  diagonal  tweed 
in  heather  or  sporting  mixtures.  This 
model  shows  a  development  that  is  very 
favorably    regarded    for    Fall. 


Mannish  tailored  suit  of  covert  cloth. 
The  collar  and  cuffs  are  of  taffeta  sill; 
and   edges    are   bound    with    silk    braid. 
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Latest    Neckwear    Ideas 


Top  sample — Stock  collar  of  black  taf- 
feta with  turnover  of  pique  held  with 
crochet  buttons.  Stiff  folded  bow  in 
front  of  taffeta.  Bottom — Robespierre 
collar  of  black  taffeta  with  lining  and 
tiny  revers  of  pique  and  wide  double- 
pleated  jabot  of  silk  run  shadow  lace. 


On  the  left — Byron  collar  of  black  satin,  with  fichu  ends 
of  fine  net  and  Malines  lace.  Ball  buttons  of  cut  crys- 
tal. On  the  right — Fancy  Robespierre  of  black  satin, 
with  V-shaped  vest  effect,  outlined  with  cut  crystal  but- 
tons. The  pleated  revers  are  of  snaduw  net,  edged  with 
Syrian    lace. 


High  Robespierre 
collar  of  black  sat- 
in, with  lining  and 
turnover  of  white 
satin.  The  open 
front  is  filled  in 
with  shadow  lace, 
and  there  is  a  long 
flat  bow  of  narrow 
black  velvet,  under 
which  the  wide 
topped  jabot  is  at- 
tached. The  jabot 
is  of  finely  pleated 
shadow   lace. 


High  Robespierre 
collar  of  white  sat- 
in, with  turnover  of 
black  satin,  and 
buttons  and  loops 
of  velvet.  These, ; 
with  the  velvet' 
bows  on  the  pleat- 
ed fine  net  jabot, 
give  the  fashion- 
able vest  effect. 
The  wide  lace  and 
the  kilted  lace  that 
edges  jabot  a  n  c! 
stock  are  in  sha- 
dow  effect. 


THE     BUYERS'     DIRECTORY 

A  Classified  Index  of  Farmer's  Magazine  Advertisers,  giving  the  page  on 
which  the  Advertising  appears 


AUTOMOBILKS. 


Hupmobile 
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CONCRETE  AND   CEMENT   MACHINERY. 

Canada  Cement  Co 152 

farmers'  Cement  Tile  Machinery    141 

CREAM   SEPARATORS. 

Doino  Separator  Co 125 

Renfrew    Machinery    Co 143 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Albert    College    129 

Iiritish  American   Business  College   1-4 

Central   Business   College,   Toronto    125 

Canada   Business   College    129 

Central  Business  College,  Hamilton    124 

Dominion   Business    College    '. 12!) 
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,'auadian  Engines,  Limited 141 
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Massey-Harris  Co  128 


ENGINES,   TRACTION. 


Hart-Parr  Co. 
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FARM   IMPLEMENTS. 

T.  E.  Bissell  Co 141 

Cockshutt   Plow  Co 159 

J.  Fleury's   Sons    120 

International   Harvester   Co 100 

Massey-Harris   Co 137 

Ontario   Wind   Engine  &   Pump   Co 135 

Spalding   Plow   Co 102 

Tolton   Bros 120 

X    Vessot  &   Co 135 

Wabers   Mfg.   Co 120 

FENCING. 

Banwell-Hoxie  Co 133 

Canadian    Gate   Co 130 

Owen  Sound  Wire  Pence  Co 120 

Selkirk    Fence   Co 143 

FINANCIAL. 

Canadian    Bank   of   Commerce    140 

Manufacturers'  Life  Insurance  Co 121 

Slattery   &   Co 140 

Traders  Bank  of  Canada    150 

FURS. 

J.  H.  Bishop  Co 143 

HEATING    SYSTEM*- 

Canadian  Heating  &   Ventilating  Co 140 

Clare  Bros loo 

James  Stewart  Mfg.  Co 157 

Taylor- Forbes  Co 101 

HOTELS. 

Hotel   Planters    140 


HOUSEHOLD    SUPPLIES. 

F.    L.    Benedict    133 

Canadian    Salt   Co 130 

Cummer-Dowswell   Co 122 

Dustless  Brush   Co IIS 

Matthews-Laing   Co 121 

Peterborough   Cereal   Co 140 

Pugsley,   Dingman    132 

St.   Lawrence  Sugar  Co 139 

LADDERS. 

Stratford    Mfg.    Co 118 

LANDS   AND    REAL    ESTATE. 

B.C.  Bureau  of  Information    148 

Department   of  Colonization    140 

Melvin   Gavman  &  Co.    147 

H.    F.   Linde    129 

Locke   &   Groce    143 

W.    A.    Ronald     130 

Thompson   &   Young    121 

LIGHTING   SYSTEMS. 

Rice,   Knight  Co.,   Ltd 124 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Canadian    Explosives,   Ltd 156 

Canadian    Rat  Corn   Co 133 

International   Stock   Food   Co 134 

Northrop   &    Lyman    134 

Onward   Mfg.   Co 139 

Sapho  Mfg.  Co 138 
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Ottawa    Nurseries    131 

E.  D.   Smith    8 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISHES. 

R.  C.  Jamiesou  &  Co.,   Ltd 122 

Sherwin-Williams    2 

PUMPS. 

Aylmer  Pump  &  Scale  Co 150 

PIANOS. 

Heintzman    Piano    Co 123 

ROOFING. 

Asbestos   Mfg.   Co 120 

F.  W.  Bird  &  Son    151 

General   Roofing  Co 149 

Standard  Paint  Co 125 

SPORTING    GOODS    AND    HARDWARE. 

T.    W.   Boyd    134 

Canadian    Kodak    Co 130 

McGill   Cutlery    Co 13S 

Ross    Rifle   Co 136 

STABLE   EQUIPMENT. 

Beatty   Bros 141 

Wallace   B.   Crumb    120 

Tisdale  Iron  Stable  Fittings   118 

SWINE   AND    POULTRY. 

J.   H.   Rutherford    121-125 
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Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co 144  145 
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Arlington   Collar   Co 136 

Monarch   Knitting  Co 119 
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Advertising 
Section    , 


FARMERS' 
SONS— 

We  want  a  good,  live  agent  in  every 
county  in  Ontario  to  soil  the  best  and 
cheapest  Sweeping  Device  known.  A 
sweeper  that  is  a  ready  seller,  appealing 
to  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  city  folk. 
From  5  to  10  dollars  a  day  can  be  earned 
by  a  good  salesman.  Be  quick  to  secure 
the  agency  for  this  paying  proposition  in 
your  county.  Get  ahead  of  the  other  fel- 
low. 

WRITE   TO-DAY. 

Address:  SALESMANAGER 

29   Colborne  St.  Toronto,  Ont ' 


GET  READY  FOR 

M 

FRUIT  PICKING 

^B 

Ladders     will     be     needed     to 
gather    your    fruit,    and    you 

should     have     the     best     and 

cheapest  ladder    for    the    pur- 

pose. 

^ 

^r 

Our  "Perfect"  fruit  step  lad- 

J 

der  makes  fruit  picking  easy, 

and     saves     your     time.     The 

m 

booklet  describes  this  entirely 

new  and  wonderful  fruit  pick- 

ing ladder. 

«E 

We     also     make    ladders    for 

other  special  purposes,  and  the 

: 

J 

Stratford  line  are  all  made  of 

u 

the    best   material   procurable, 

and     consequently     give     you 

value  for  your  money. 

j 

SB 

si 

J     Write    us    a    post  card  to-day 

|     and    we    will    send    you   our 

If 

I     Booklet  "B." 

I  THE  STRATFORD  MFG. 

I             CO.,  LTD. 

J           STRATFORD,    ONT. 

INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS 

Keep  your  horses  and  cattle  in 
healthful  quarters  and  they  will  give 
you  better  value,  as  well  as  better 
service. 

Suppose  you  let  us  explain  our 
proposition  and  learn  for  yourself  how 
these  sanitary  fittings  will  save  you 
money. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  FOB  BOOKLET 
"H,"  WHICH  ILLUSTRATES  SOME 
OF  THE  BEST  IDEAS  ON  STABLE 
OUTFITTING. 

T^  Tisdale  |r0n  Stable  Fittings  Co.,  Ltd. 

19   Temperance    Street.       -       TORONTO,  ONT. 
Phone  Main  814 


CATALOGUE   DEPARTMENT 


Fruit  ladders  are  necessary  to  pick  the  fruit. 
Those  who  want  a  good  substantial  ladder  made  spe- 
cially for  fruit  picking,  can  secure  the  special  cata- 
logue "B"  by  writing  a  postcard  to  the  Stratford 
Mfg.  Co..  Stratford,  Ont. 

The  "Monarch"  engine,  which  is  made  by  the 
Canadian  Engines,  Limited,  of  Dunnville,  Out.,  is  a 
reliable  and  useful  labor  saver  for  the  busy  farmer. 
This  firm  have  issued  a  very  fine  new  catalogue 
which  can  be  secured  by  every  reader  of  Farmer's 
Magazine   in   return  for  a   post  card. 

Do  you  want  a  home  in  the  beautiful  fruit  coun- 
trv  lying  between  Niagara  Falls  and  Hamilton? 
What  a  lovely  place  is  this  when  the  fruit  is  on  the 
trees.  Messrs.  Melvin  Gayman  &  Co.,  of  St.  Cathar- 
ines,  Out.,   inform  us  that  their  automobile  is   ready 


at  all  times  to  show  interested  parties  where  a  small 
or  large  fruit  farm  can  be  purchased  on  easy  terms. 

Progressive  live  stock  and  horse  breeders  are  now 
realizing  the  practical  value  of  healthful,  up-to  date 
quarters  for  their  animals.  Good  stable  fittings  are 
a  delight  to  the  eye  of  your  animals  as  well  as  to 
yourself,  and  undoubtedly,  are  a  paying  proposi- 
tion, and  we  would  advise  all  our  readers  to  in- 
vestigate. If  a  postcard  is  sent  to  the  Tisdale  Iron 
Stable  Fittings  Co.,  10  Temperance  St.,  Toronto,  their 
well  written  booklet  "H"  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 

A  well  made  gate  is  much  cheaper  in  the  long 
run  than  th*  ordinary  kind  which  quickly  sags  from 
use  and  become  an  eyesore  as  well  as  a  waster  of 
time  and  energy.  The  Canadian  Gate  Co.,  Ltd.,  39 
Morris  St.,  Guelph,  are  widely  known.  They  do 
business  on  a  guarantee  basis  and  will  actually  give 
a  farmer  sixty  days'  free  trial  before  purchasing 
their  famous  Clav  steel  farm  gates.  Our  readers 
would    do   well    to    understand   what   this    means. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to   mention    Farmer's   Magazine. 
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Monarch  Knit 

The  Popular  Blazer  Coat 


Ask  your  dealer  for  this  line  manu- 
factured by  the  Monarch  Knitting  Co., 
Ltd.  Also  our  full  fashioned  Shaker 
coats.  We  manufacture  all  kinds  of 
Sweater  Coats  and  Knit  Goods  novel- 
ties. MONARCH  KNIT  is  the  stand- 
ard for  style,  quality  and  workman- 
ship. Ask  your  dealer  for  MONARCH 
KNIT. 


The  Monarch  Knitting  Co.,  Ltd. 

HEAD  OFFICE;   DUNNVILLE,  ONT. 
Factories  at  Dunnville,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Catharines,  Buffalo 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to   mention    Farmer's   Magazine. 
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Catalogue  Department — continued 

All  country  homes  should  be  properly  heated  as 
no  person  can  keep  in  proper  health  and  strength 
unless  their  home  is  sufficiently  comfortable.  The 
practical  advantages  of  the  "Monarch  Peninsular 
Range"  arc  fully  illustrated  in  the  latest  booklet 
"The  Cost,"    issued   by   Clare  Bros.,   of  Preston,   Out. 

Any  reader  of  Farmer's  Magazine  can  secure  an 
education  without  the  expense  of  boarding  away 
from  home.  By  writing  to  the  Shaw  Correspondence 
School,  891-898  Yonge  St..  Toronto,  full  information 
can  be  secured  on  any  subject  in  which  the  reader 
may  be  interested. 

The  old  firm  of  Heitzman  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  whose 
beautiful  warerooms  are  at  193-195-107  Yonge  Street, 
Toronto,  are  devoting  one  entire  floor  to  their  Vic- 
trola  Department.  A  recital  is  being  given  every 
day  during  the  Tironto  Exhibition  between  the  hours 
of  four  and  five  p.m.  Everybody  is  invited  to  these 
recitals  where  an  opportunity  is  given  to  hear  the 
best  selections  of  Caruso,  Melba,  Harry  Lauder  and 
othei  great  artists.  The  store  Is  also  open  evenings 
during  Exhibition   from   seven   to   nine. 

"The  best  is  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run"  is  a 
true  saying,  especially  in  regard  to  farm  implements. 
No  matter  how  progressive  a  farmer  may  be  he  can- 
not make  profits  by  using  inferior  machinery.  All 
farmers  would  do  well  to  investigate  the  "Double 
Root  Cutter"  manufactured  by  Tolton  Bros.,  of 
Guelph,  Ontario.  This  machine  is  fitted  with  all  the 
latest  improvements  and  would  be  a  most  profitable 
investment  for  any  farmers  or  stock-raisers.  Write 
Dept.  "F"  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 

A  traction  engine  should  be  capable  of  operating 
in  cold  weather  as  well  as  on  the  warm  and  sunny 
days.  The  Hart-Parr  Co.  claim  that  their  Oil  Trac- 
tor is  the  only  Tractor  which  operates  perfectly  in 
below-zero  weather.  Readers  of  Farmers'  Magazine 
who  are  interested  in  Traction  Engines  would  do  well 
to  write  to  the  nearest  agents  of  fhe  Hart-Parr  Co., 
so  as  to  be  properly  posted  on  this  important  point. 
Send  for  the  interesting  book,  "Making  and  Main- 
taining Good  Roads,"  which  fully  explains  the  varied 
uses  of  the  Hart-Parr  Tractor  in  road-building.  A 
card  addressed  to  Hart-Parr  Co.,  1626  8th  Ave., 
Regina,    Sask.,    will    bring   it   to    you. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  your  horses  and  stock  you 
must  keep  them  in  good  condition.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal requisites  is  good,  clean  water.  There  is  noth- 
ing will  spread  disease  quicker  than  dirty,  impure 
water.  You  can  eliminate  all  this  by  installing 
"Woodward  Water  Basins"  manufactured  by  the 
Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Toronto,  Out., 
throughout  your  stables.  They  provide  plenty  of 
good  clean  'water  at  the  proper  temperature  and 
regulate  the  supply.  Saves  enormous  expense  and 
labor.  See  about  this  at  once.  Write  your  nearest 
office  for  estimates  and  full  particulars.  Offices  at 
Toronto,   Winnipeg   and   Calgary. 

Every  progressive  farmer  should  be  interested  in 
Fruit  Trees.  There  is  good  profit  in  growing  fruit 
Fruit  growers,  farmers,  or  any  readers  of  Farmer's 
Magazine  who  are  considering  the  planting  of  Fruit 
Trees  should  write  to  E.  D.  Smith,  Winona,  Out 
before  buying.  Smith's  Fruit  Trees.  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs  are  widely  known  throughout 
Canada.  All  intending  visitors  to  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  at  Toronto  should  make  a  spe- 
cial point  of  visiting  the  tent  which  this  firm  will 
have  on  the  grounds.  Representatives  will  be  on 
hand  to  answer  all  questions,  furnish  estimates,  etc.. 
for  any  work  in  this  line.  If  unable  to  attend  the 
Fair,   send    postcard   for   descriptive   catalogue. 

There  have  been  many  Vacuum  Cleaners  placed 
on  the  market,  each  with  their  guarantee  of  satis- 
faction, but  the  thrifty  housewife  is  the  best  judge 
of  any  machine  manufactured  to  lighten  the  burdens 
of  dusting  and  cleaning.  This  is  why  the  "Onward 
Automatic  Hand  Power  Vacuum  Cleaner,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Onward  Mfg.  Co.,  Berlin,  Ont.,  is  so 
popular  with  the  busy  housewife  in  the  country 
home  It  does  not  require  the  use  of  electricity.  Can 
be  operated  by  one  or  two  persons  with  equal  ease. 
It  is  the  lightest  and  most  durable  cleaner  made, 
and  !1  addition  to  a  full  guarantee,  the  manufac- 
turers will  send  the  machine  on  a  ten  days  trial. 
Every  housewife  should  have  their  illustrated  cata- 
logue which  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to  pept. 
"E"   Onward  Mfg.  Cq.,  Berlin,  Ontario. 


Keep  Your  Florses  in 
Condition 


You  cannot  afford 
lect  your  horses.  Keep 
in      good       condition 
health,  and  get  the 
suits  they  can  give. 

The  B  u  rm  a  n 
horse  clipper  is 
the  most  perfect 
and  durable  clip- 
per made.  It 
keeps  your  horses 
trim  and  neat  at 
very  little  cost. 
Has  ball  bearings, 
long  shaft,  hook 
for  holding  the 
head  and  close 
clipping   plates. 

Ask  your  near- 
est dealer  about 
the  It  ii  r  in  a  n 
Horse  Clipper  or 
send  for  our  cata- 
logue. 


B.  &  S.  H.  Thompson  is  Co.,  Ltd ,  Montreal 


rDI  IMEVC:     IMPROVED 
WKUmDi     WARRINCR 

STANCHION 


Send  for  my  booklet 
and  learn  why  these  fas- 
teners are  being  installed 
in   the   stables  of  many 


PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS 


WALLAIK  B.  CRCMR,  F4  ForentvlIle.Conn..T  >.  A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  in  inquiry  if  you  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  English. 


IS  YOUR  FENCE  SAFE 

A  good   fence   is  a  necessity 
every   farmer.       Let  us  tell  yc 
about  our  Safe-Lock. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  let  •. 
show  you  what  the  Safe-Loc 
Fence  means  to  you. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  locali 
OWEN  SOUND  'WIRE  FENC 

CO.  LTD. 
Owen  Sound  -  Ontar 


THESE  SHINGLES  LAST 
a  lifetime  without  paint  or 
repairs  they  are  fireproof- 
lightning;  proof,  wear  proof, 
weather  proof  and  decay 
proof.  Best  for  any  building- 

The  Asbestos  Mfg.  Co.,Ltd. 

E.T.  Bank  Bldgr,  Montreal 

Factory  at  Lachine.  P.Q- 
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TOTAL  ABSTAINERS  GET 
BETTER    TERMS 

and  the  advantage  of  special  plans  and  a  separate  Section 

by  insuring  with 

THE    MANUFACTURERS    LIFE 

which  is  the  only  old-established  Company  under  the  Super- 
vision of  the  Canadian  Government  to  give  this  class  of 
insurers  the  special  consideration  deserved. 

Write  for  booklet  " TOTAL  ABSTAINERS  vs.  MODERATE 
DRINKERS.''  It  gives  the  reasons  based  on  the  Company's 
own  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


HEAD  OFFICE        - 

KING  AND  YONGE  STREETS 


TORONTO 


LAING'S 
BONE  AND  MEAT  MEAL 

The  ideal  poultry  food.     Large 
returns  assured  by  its  use. 

Descriptive    Circular    and    Sample 
on   Request 

MATTHEWS-LAING,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  struc- 
ture, and  writing  of  the  Short  -  Story,  taught  by 
J.  Berg  E  sen  we  in.  Editor  Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Over  one  hundred  Home  'Study  Courses  under 
professors  in  Harvard,  Brown,  Cornell,  and  lead- 
ing colleges.  250-page  catalog  free.  Write  to-day. 
The  Home  Correspomlence  School 
JDept.  £53,  Springfield,  Msi-s. 


Fruit  and  Stock  Farms  Our  Specialty 

Thompson  &  Young 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS 

All  Kinds  of 

Farm  and  City  Properties 


17   Queen   Street      -      St.   Catharines,   Ont. 


PROFITABLE    POULTRY 

To  make  a  succew  of  p.ullry  railing,  you  should  have  pure-bred 
stock,  then  poultry  raising  would  be  profitable 

We  can  supply  you  with  hatching  eggs  from  the  very  best  breeds 
and  the  best  results  can  be  depended  en-  Send  jer  our  catalogue 
containing  prices. 


J.  H.  Rutherford, 


Caledon  East,  Ontario 


KITCHEN    EXPENSES    SAVED 

The  high  cost  of  living  is  felt  mainly  in  the  kitchen.  Avoid  unnecessary  expense  by  mending 
your  kitchen  utensils.  Don't  throw  them  away  when  they  leak.  Get  a  package  of  "Vol-Peek"  ami 
mend  them.  Vol-Peek  doubles  the  life  of  your  pots  and  pans.  Takes  but  a  few  minutes  to  repair 
the  leak.  Is  so  simple  anyone  can  do  it.  Vol-Peek  saves  kitchen  expenses.  A  15c  package  mends 
30  holes.     Sent  prepaid  anywhere  for  15c.     AGENTS  WANTED. 


H.  NAGLE  &  CO. 


P.O.  Box  2024 


MONTREAL,  P.Q. 
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The  Springs  do  most  of  the  Work 

The  New  Century  Washer  is  para- 
mount. There  is  no  other  washer  that 
will  so  lighten  householdlabor.  The  oil- 
tempered  steel  spring's  do  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  andthe  balance  of  the 
effort  required  is  very  easy  when  com- 
pared to  the  old-fashioned  methods. 

The  [few  Ci'iitni  v  fcaturesaie  exclusiveand 
patented.  No  other  machine  can  have  the 
rust-proof  steel  8]ninEon  the  INSIDE  of  the 
tub  to  otrsc-t  the  pressure  of  the  hoops  from 
the  OUTSIDE  and  prevent,  warping. 
Seethe  New  Century  atyour  dealer's 
or  write  to  us  lor  full  information. 

Cummer-Dowswell    Ltd. 
Hamilton,     -      Ontario. 


Illb  PRODUCTS  OF  OUR  OWN  ABATTOIRS 
COMPLETE  ANIMAL  FERTILIZERS 

Improve   the   Soil   and   Enrich  the    Farmer. 

CHICKEN  FEEDS 

Including   Bone   Meal,  Meat   Meal,  Ground 
Chicken  Bone,  Ground  Oyster  Shells. 
Prices  ana  Samples  on  Application 

The  Hen  that  Lays  is  the  Hen  that  Pays. 
Agents  Wanted   in  every   District 

Montreal  Abattoirs,  Limited 

P.O.  Box,  1624  Montreal 


IN  3  MONTHS— "Last  year 
I  was  obliged  to  pass  the  1st 
year  Latin  at  McGill.  I  had 
not  taken  this  language  at  the  Univ.,  nor  studied 
it  before.  After  spending  2  mouths  on  your  method 
and  3  weeks  on  the  authors  1  passed  the  exam.  That 
is,  in  less  than  3  months  I  covered  the  work  that 
would  have  taken  5  years  at  a  High  School." — W.  H 
T.,   Ottawa. 

Latin,    French,   German,   Spanish   by   mail. 
L'ACADEMIE    I)E    BRISAY,    416    Bank    St..    Ottawa 


YOU   CAN 


become  a  first-class  Ad.  Writer  in  three  months  by  study 

ing  our  lessons  at  home  during  your  spare  time. 
The  entire  cost  is  only  $30,  payable  monthly.    Shall  we 

send  you  full  particulars? 
Box  223  MACLEAN'S    MAGAZINE,  TORONTO 


PAINTING  MADE  EASY 

In  the  old  days,  when  you  wanted  to  paint,  you  bought  white  lead,  linseed  oil,  turpen- 
tine, driers,  etc.,  mixed  them,  and  then  tinted  the  mixture  with  dry  color  to  the  desired 
shade — perhaps.  This  was  at  best  a  tedious  job,  and  usually  the  mixture  was  far 
from  perfect.     Nowadays  you  can  buy 

JAMIESON'S 

PURE  PREPARED  PAINTS 

Brands:    Crown   and  Anchor — Island  City — Rainbow 

They   are  made  with   the   best   of  materials,   perfectly   mixed   by   special   machinery, 
under  the  supervision  of  experts,  and  they  come  to  you  all  ready  for  use. 
Anyone  with  a  good  brush  and  a  little  common  sense  can  get  perfect  results  with  them. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER. 

R.  C.  JAMIESON  &  CO.,  LIMITED 

ESTABLISHED  1858 

MONTREAL    AND    VANCOUVER 

OWNING   AND   OPERATING   P.    D.    DODS   &   CO.,    LIMITED 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.   in   Parmer's   Magazine. 
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Highest  Grade  Hayer-Kano  iti  the^rld 
Built  by 'VbOlde  Hrme 


lis;  d 


The  Heintzman  &  Co. 

PLAYER-PIANO 


Can  give  you  the  immediate  power  of  playing  the  master- 
pieces of  Chopin,  "Wagner,  Liszt,  and  other  composers.  You 
do  not    need    to    know    a    note   of    music   to    possess    this    gift. 

The  different  Player-Piano 


Mention   Farmers  Magazine   and   a   handsome   illustrated   booklet 
„     descriptive   of  the   Player-Piano   will   be  sent   you. 


PIANO   SALON:    193-195-197  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 
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Be  A  Business  Man 

Get  into  the  big  competition  of  business  whore  all 
the  future  of  the  country  lies.  Prove  your  value  and 
get  your  share.  It  is  the  business  man  who  gets  the 
money.    Be  a  business  man. 

We  can  train  you  to  enter  the  keenest  competition 
in   business   and    help   you    to   success. 

Write  for  our  catalog  "B"  and  let  us  show  you  how 
lo  start.  A  few  months  study  "ill  improve  your 
chances  wonderfully. 

British  American  Business    College 

T.  M.  WATSON,  Principal 
Y.M.C.A.   Building  Toronto,  Ont. 


GET    A  BUSINESS  TRAINING 

Get  our  catalog.  It  shows  you  how 
many  young  men  and  women  have  improved 
their  positions  and  increased  their  salaries 
by  a  business  education.  You 
can  do  the  same. 

Write    To -Hay. 

Central    Business    College 

50  lames  St.  N.,  HAMILTON,  Ont. 
A.  C.  GIBBON,  PRINCIPAL 


FALL    TERM    FROM 
TUESDAY,    SEPT.    3,    1912 

If  it  is  your  desire  to  become  qualified  for  a 
business  situation,  we  offer  unexcelled  faci- 
lities. Upwards  of  300  students  enrolled 
during  the  past  year.     Catalogue  free. 

WOODSTOCK    BUSINESS 
COLLEGE,    LIMITED 

WOODSTOCK,    ONTARIO 


M.  J.  BROPHY 
Principal 


D.  F.  CURREY 

Secretary 


Beautify  Your  Home 

This  beautiful  table  lamp  is  fitted  with  large  amber  glass  Art 
Dome  Shade  and  2%  inch  beaded  fringe.  Heavy  solid  brass  base. 
Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  with  a  mantle,  same  as  city  gas, 
giving  200  candle  power  of  pure  white,  brilliant  light  for  less  than 
V>  cent  per  hour. 

Cheaper  and  better  than  coal  oil  lamps.  Does  away  with  smoky, 
ill-smelling  oil  lamps.  Makes  no  odor  whatever;  is  clean,  safe  and 
convenient. 

Just  the  thing  for  your  dining  room  table.  Is  an  ornament  in 
any  home.  Thousands  being  sold.  Fully  guaranteed  to  give  satis- 
faction. 

Write  to-day  for  descriptive  circular,  and  free  post  card  show- 
ing this  beautiful  lamp  in  original  colors. 

RICE-KNIGHT,  LIMITED,  to?r°engina«^ 


a 


THE  COLLAR  COMFORTABLE" 


The    KANTKRACK  Coated     Linen     Collar     pleases     everybody     who 

wears   one.     It  fits  snugly  and  easily   on   the   neck.     The  flexible  lip 

relieves    all    strain    at   the   front   and   the   patented    slit   at    the    back 

prevents  pressure  of  the  button  on  the  neck.     It  is  a  linen  collar 

treated    with   a    waterproofing   process.     It     may     be    cleaned 

with  a  sponge  in  an  instant. 

ONE    GRADE    ONLY,    AND    THAT    THE    BEST. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  KantKracK  Collar, 
or  send  25c  to  us  with  style  and  size. 

I  THE  PARSONS  &  PARSONS 
.  1   CANADIAN  CO. 

'   Hamilton  Ontario 
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FARMERS'  SONS  ARE 
QUICK  TO  LEARN 


We  have  a  large  number  in  at- 
tendance at  our  College,  who  read- 
ily acquire  a  good  knowledge  of 
business  methods  and  become 
eminently  fitted  for  whatever  walk 
in  life  they  adopt,  whether  it  be  on 

w.  h.  Shaw  the  home  farm  or  in  the  whirl  of 

city  activity.  Young  women  also 
who  attend  our  school  find  many 
opportunities     awaiting    them     in 

business   offices   as   Bookkeepers   or   Stenographers. 

THE  CENTRAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  OF 
TORONTO. 

is   the   most    efficient    business    training    school    in 
Canada.     The  largest  and  recognized  the  best. 

OUR    ANNUAL    CATALOGUE    IS    FULL     OF 
INTEREST.     MAILED  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 
Address : 

W.  H.  SHAW,  PRESIDENT 

YONGE  AND  GERRARD  STREETS,   -  TORONTO 


College  Building 


From  $15.00, 


A  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

That  Pays 

For  value  and  service 
you  cauuot  buy  a  better 
Cream  Separator  than  the 
"Domo."  It  is  the  best 
value  ou  the  market.  No 
better  investmeut.  I  n 
small  sizes  it  has  uo  com- 
petitor. 

INQUIRE    ABOUT    IT. 

DOMO  SEPARATORS 

ST.  HYACINTHE.  QUE. 


EARN 


A  BIG  SALARY 

Be  Ah Aii+6 Expert 


Big  demand  and  big  pay  for  chauffeurs, 
repairmen,  and  salesmen.  Our  system  of 
individual  instructions  by  mail  enables  you 
to  complete  the  course  in  12  simple  lessons 
at  home.  Send  To-day  for  Free  Book, 
particulars,  and  endorsements  of  10  lead- 
ing automobile  makers.   We  assist  graduates  to  get  positions. 

„  FREE  MODEL  FURNISHED  EACH  PUPIL. 

Practical  Auto  School.  68S  Beaver  St.,  IV.  Y.  Citj 


RU-BER-OID 

^    ^        TRADE     MARK     REGISTERED.  ^^m 


ROOFING 

is  made  in  soft,  handsome 
shades  of  Red,  Brown  and 
Green,  as  well  as  natural 
slate  color.  These  colors 
are  an  integral  part  of  the 
exposed  surface,  not  paint- 
ed on.  Cannot  fade  out  or 
wash  off.  Let  us  show  you 
samples. 

77 

Sole  Canadian  Mfrt . 

THE     STANDARD     PAINT     CO. 

of  Canada,  Limited,  Montreal 


*»  -M}p&\ 


APPEARS  On  WRAPPER 


DO    YOUR    SWINE    PAY    YOU? 

There  is  money  in  swine  if  you  have  the  right  kind.      Our  Hampshires 
are  of  the  best  blood  strains  and  an  excellent  investment.      It 

will  pay  you  to  investigate. 
Send  for  our  Catalog  and  let  us  tell  you  about  them. 

J.  H.  RUTHERFORD  -  CALEDON  EAST,  ONTARIO 
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Your  Silo  Ready? 

The  filling  of  your  Silo  will  be  an  operation  of 
small  labor  if  you  have  the  Fleury  B.  9  Ensilage 
Cutter.  It  cuts  rapidly  and  well.  Works  with- 
out a  hitch. 

We  have  many  pleased  customers  who 
gladly  recommend  the  Fleury  B.  9.  We 
quote  one  herewith. 

"The  Fleury  B.9  Ensilage  Cutter  was  oper- 
ated on  my  farm  last  Fall  in  filling  my  Sil>>. 
This  machine  worked  perfectly.  It  did  its 
work  well  and  very  last,  handling  the  corn 
and  blowing  it  into  a  thirty-foot  silo  with  a 
very  light  engine.  IT  IS  A  MACHINE  I  CAN 
RECOMMEND    TO   ANYONE." 

T.    A.    STAPLES. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  LET  US 

DESCRIBE  IT  TO  YOU  AND 

GIVE  PRICES. 

J.  Fleury's  Sons        -        -        Aurora,  Ont. 

Medals  and  Diplomas,  World's  Fairs — Chicago  and  Paris 

John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Ltd.  ...  Western  Agents 

Winnipeg  Regina  Saskatoon  Calgary  Edmonton 


The  Machine  the  Farmers  Buy 

And  the  best  value  for  the  money  of  them  all  is  Tolton's 

No.  1  DOUBLE  ROOT  CUTTER 
BEING  2  MACHINES  IN  1 

Better  than  the  best  single  machines  on  the  market,  and  is  especially 
adapted  to  handle  beets  and  mangold  wortzels.  To  change  from  pulp- 
ing to  slicing  is  but  the  work  of  a  monent. 

THE  ONLY  DOUBLE  ROOT  CUTTER  MANUFACTURED. 

Fitted   with   Roller   Bearings,    Steel    shafting   and   all  that  is  latest 

and   best   in   principle,   material   and   construction. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES. 

TOLTON  BROS.,  LTD.  D,Pt.  r.  GUELPH,  ONT. 


Cut  Your  Labor  Expenses  In  Half 


To  dig  potatoes  in   the  old  way  is   doing  the  work  in   two  days 

that  could  be  done  in  one.     The  "Best  Potato  Digger"  is  the  quicker 

and   better  way.     The  machine  pays  for  itself  in  a  year.     Helps  you 

to    increase   your   crops.     Saves    money    on    labor 

and    results    in    increased    profits. 

Be  the  agent  in  your  locality. 

Good    opportunity   for   the   right   person. 

WRITE    FOR    INFORMATION. 

Wabers  Manufacturing  Company 

Racine  Wisconsin 


When    writing  advertisers   kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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,         Canada  Offers 
YOU  Golden  Opportunity 

Canada,  without  a  doubt,  is  the  present-day  land  of  opportunity.  It  has  reached  that  stage 
of  development  where  there  is  a  premium  on  trained  brains.  Men  and  women  who  have  a 
trained  knowledge  are  in  enormous  demand.  Canada  not  only  desires  them,  but  actually 
needs  them — must  have  them. 

What  does  this  opporunity  mean  to  YOU?  You  who  are  dissatisfied  with  your  present 
position  and  the  advancement  it  affords;  you  who  are  dissatisfied  with  your  work,  and  want 
to  change  to  a  more  congenial  occupation;  you  young  man,  you  young  woman,  who  want  to 
enter  on  a  business  that  will  afford  you  good  earnings  at  the  start  and  rapid  advancement 
and  success. 

The  Shaw  way  is  the  sure  way.  Hundreds 
of  ambitious  young  men  and  women  have 
been  trained  for  better  positions,  better 
earnings  and  success  through  the  Shaw  Cor- 
respondence School  of  Toronto. 
You,  in  your  own  home,  in  your  spare  time 
without  losing'  an  hour  from  your  present 
work,  without  spending  a  dollar  more  than 
you  can  afford,  can  in  a  comparatively  short 
while  fit  yourself  for  success  in  Canada's 
wonderful  fields  of  opporunity.  But  you  must 
have  initiative.  You  must  have  the  will 
power  to  say,  "I  will  secure  this,  and  I  will 
start  NOW. ' '  To  start  now  means  to  use 
the  attached  coupon. 


uc 


Shaw  Correspondence  School 

—■—-■Toronto,  Canada 


Please  eiptaio    without  obligation 
qualify   for   the  position  or   profet 


Chartered  Accountant 

Illustrator 

Auditor 

Designer 

Cost  Accountant 

Art  Specialist 

Modern  Banking 

Teacher  of  Art 

Bookkeeper 

Story  Writer 

Stenographer 

Journalist 

Penman 

Newspaper  Reporter 

Commercial  Specialist 

Photographer 

AH-Wriler 

Show-Card  Writer 

Your  Present   Opportunity 
is  This  Coupon — Use  It. 


Fa i  mer's  W.  ag. 


Say   you   saw   the  ad.  in    Farmer's   Magazine. 
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THE  "OLDS"  IS  A 
QUALITY   ENGINE 

The  call  to-day  is  for  "quality." 

The  matter  of  price  does  not  carry  so  much  weight  with  the  careful  buyer  as 
the  "quality"  of  the  goods. 

The  "OLDS"  Trade  Mark  stands  for  "Quality"  —  efficiency,  durability, 
simplicity,   reliability   and   economy. 

Every  "OLDS"  Engine  bears  this  Mark,  and  it  guarantees  the  purchaser  full 
value  for  his  money. 

All  "OLDS"  Engines  are  thoroughly  tested  and  tried  out  before  leaving  the 
factory — each  and  every  one  must  be  in  perfect  running  order  before  it  is  shipped. 

"OLDS"  Engines  are  built  in  the  largest  factory  in  the  world  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  manufacture  of  gasoline  engines,  and  are  the  result  of  thirty  years ' 
experience  in  engine  building. 

JUMP  SPARK  SYSTEM  OF  IGNITION— Simple,  Effective,  Reliable. 

WATER  JACKET,  CYLINDER,  VALVE  CHAMBER  and  MAIN  FRAME,  are 
four  entirely  separate  castings. 

CYLINDER  HEAD  is  cast  solid  with  the  Cylinder. 

PISTONS  and  CYLINDERS  are  made  of  the  very  hardest  iron  and  are  ground 
to  a  perfect  fit. 

PATENT  SEAGER  MIXER  ensures  a  perfect  mixture  of  gasoline  and  air,  and 
works  without  a  gasoline  pump. 

BEARINGS  are  large,  well-oiled,  and  lined  with  genuine  anti-friction  Babbitt 
metal. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  CO.,  LTD. 

TORONTO  MONTREAL  MONCTON 

WINNIPEG  REGINA 

SASKATOON  CALGARY  EDMONTON 
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Remington  Business  College 

269  College  St.,  Toronto 

Thorough  courses  in  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand, 
T/pewriting  and  all  kindred  subjects.  Gradu- 
ates successfully  placed. 

Catalogue   Free. 


WANTED 


If  you  want  to  sell  property  which  you  own 
in  the  U.S.  or  Canada,  such  as  a  farm,  town 
property  or  a  business,  write  us  at  once  for  our  new  successful 
plon  of  selling  direct,  without  commission.  Give  full  descrip 
lion  of  property  and  state  lowest  price.  If  you  want  to  buy 
pioperty  of  any  kind  In  any  locality,  write  us,  stating  what 
anil  where  you  wish  to  buy,  and  we  will  send  you  FREE  our 
magazine  of  choice  bargains  for  sale  direct  by  the  owner,  with 
mi   commission    added. 

BUY  H.  F.  LINDE  SELL 

Box  44  Wadena,   Sask.,  Can. 


RAILWAY  POSITIONS 

Positions  paying  from  $50  to  $75  monthly 
waiting  for  young  men  in  railway  station 
work.  We  qualify  young  men  as  Tele- 
graphers or  Station  Agents  in  six  months. 
Railways  supply  us  with  station  books  and 
telegraph  wires.  Largest  and  best  equip- 
ped school  in  Canada.  Positions  secured. 
Free  Book  20  gives  particulars  of  our  Day 
and  Mail  Courses. 

J.  E.  CASSAN,  President. 

DOMINION  SCHOOL 
RAILROADING,   TORONTO 


GENTLEMEN  FARMERS 

are  those  who,  in  addition  to  knowing  the  Science 

of    Farming,  are  well  versed  in  the  Business    of 

Farming. 

We  train  Farmers'  Sons  in  Business. 

3  months  is  sufficient.  New  term  opening  Sept.  3rd. 

WRITE   FOR  CATALOGUE. 


KENNEDY    SCHOOL 


570  Bloor  St.   W. 


TORONTO 


Albert  College, 


Belleville,  Ont 


School  of 
Finance 

is  one  of  the  leading  schools  of  practi  al  education  in  Canada. 
Attendance  doubled  in  the  last  three  years. 

$60  00  pay*  Board,  Room,  Tuition,  Electrio  Light.  UBe  of 
Bath-,  Gymnasium,  all  i  ut  i  ooks  and  laundry  fur  twelve  weeks 
—longer  period  at  re.iuced  prices. 

$30.00  pays  Tuition  al  'lie  lor  the  entire  scholastic  year. 

A  staff  of  experienced  specialists  give  individual  instruction 
n  five  distinct  courses.  An  evening  clais  Fk  ee  for  atl  registered 
students  In  this  depaitment.  Graduates  holding  the  best 
positions.  Candidates  prepared  yearly  for  the  e*aminati"ns 
held  by  the  institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  of  Ontario  and 
firComm-'  a'  "•peeial  sts.  Speci*.  attention  given  to  matricu. 
lation, Teacher*'  Courses  Elocution, 'Fine  Art,  Physical Cultuie. 
College  re-opens  Sept.  9. 191 1.  For  Illustrated  Calendar,  address— 
PRINCIPAL.    DYER.    M.A..    D.I). 


FALL  TERM 

BEGINS  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3 
INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING 

enables  our   students    to    graduate    quickly 
and  assures  progress  to  backward  students. 

More  Good  Paying 
POSITIONS 

are   offered  us   than   we 
have    graduates    to    fill. 

Write  for  Complete  Catalogue 

DOMINION  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

J.  V.  MITCHELL.  B.A..  Principal. 


GRASP  YOUR 

OPPORTUNITY 


When    opportunity    conies    to    you    in    the   form    of   a 
better   position,    can    you    take   hold?     We    train    young 
men  and  women  to  occupy  good  business  positions  and 
assist  them   to   a   place  as   soon   as   they   qualify.     Don't   be   content   with    things   as   they   are. 
Make  them  better.     We  will  show  you  how. 
Write  for  prospectus  and  particulars,  stating  what  line  of  business  you  are  most  interested  in. 


CANADA    BUSINESS    COLLEGE 


HAMILTON 


OSCAR  MAIN.  Principal 


ONTARIO 
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Cheese  Makers  ! 

Just  Remember  This — 

Windsor  Cheese  Salt  'will  make 
money  for  you,  by  making  better 
cbeese  for  you. 

Windsor  Cheese  Salt  improves 
both  the  flavor  and  the  keeping 
quality. 

Windsor  Cheese  Salt  enables 
you  to  salt  the  curd  just  right, 
because  it  dissolves  slowly  and 
evenly  —  stays  in  the  curd  —  and 
because  it  is  pure  and  clean  and 
good. 

Windsor  Cheese  Salt  is  cheap, 
because,  being  ALL,  SAL/T,  it  goes 
further. 

Make  your  cheese  bring  you 
better  prices  by  using  75c 


Saskatoon    Realty 

Offers  the  best  field  for  investments  in  Canada. 
Exceptionally  good  security,  and  yielding  good 
returns.  Have  special  propositions  to  offer  in  resi- 
dential, business,  trackage  and  warehouse  property 
also  acreage  and  farm  lands  In  Saskatoon  vicinity. 
Trust  Funds  judiciously  invested  for  clients-  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Owners  of  Saskatoon 
property  who  wish  to  sell  write  or  call, 

W.  A.  RONALD 

214  E.  20th  St,  Saskatoon,  Western  Can. 

Reference — Traders  Bank  of  Canada 


To  get  the  most  satis- 
factory prints  from  your 
Kodak  negatives  —  clear, 
snappy,  vigorous  prints — 
insist  on  the  only  paper 
that  is  made  with  sole  re- 
ference to  the  require- 
ments of  the  amateur  ne- 
gative— Velox. 

The  best  finishers 
of  Kodak  work  use 
Velox  exclusively. 


Canadian  Kodak  Co  Ltd. 


(fc 


OFFICE  AND  FACTORIES  582-592  K1NGST.W. 

T0R0NT0.CANADA. 


I'rof.  Brooks 


MAKE  THE 

FARM  PAY 

A  COURSE  of  forty  les- 
•^^  sons  in  soils,  tillage, 
fertilizers,  farm  crops  and 
animal  husbandry,  under 
Dr.  William  P.  Brooks  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Courses  in  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Land- 
scape Gardening,  Forestry,  Poultry  Culture, 
Farm  Accounting,  etc.,  under  able  professors 
in  leading  colleges. 

250  Page  Catalogue  Fee.      Write  t«-day. 

THE  HOME 
CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  480       Springfield,  Mass. 
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Ontario  Veterinary 
College 

Temperance  St.,  Toronto 

$300.00 

Affiliated    with    the    University   of 

Toronto  and  under  the  control  of 

the   Department   of    Agriculture  of 

Ontario. 

In  Two  Months 

This  is  what  one  of 

the     circulation     re- 
presentatives   of 
''Farmer's  Magazine" 
earned     in    commis- 

College  Re  -  Opens 
October    1st,  1912 

N.B.— CALENDAR  ON  APPLICATION 

E.  A.  A.  GRANGE,  V.S.,  M.Sc 
Principal. 

sions     during     the 
months  of  November 
and    December    last 

year. 

You     can    secure    a 

rBIG  PROFITS-i 

IN    RASPBERRIES 

position  in  your  local- 
ity similar  to  the  one 

Raspberries  are  a  safe  Investment  for 
large  profits.    Start  your  raspberry  bed 
now.    With  a  small  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  you  can  add  greatly  to  your 
income. 

The  Herbert  Raspberry  Is  recognized 
by  the  Government  Experimental  Farms 
ns  the  most  prolific  of  raspberries.     It 
is  large,  symmetrical,   and   has  a    most 
delicious  sweetness.  No  other  raspberry 
yields  like  the  "Herbert"   raspberry. 

We  offer  $5.00  per  plant  for  a  dozen 
of  any   other  authenticated   variety   of 
red   raspberry    yielding   as   much    fruit 
of  as  large  a  size  as  the  same  number 
of  Herbert  plants. 

Send  for  our  catalog  and  let  us  show 
yon  how  to  increase  your  profits. 

which    enabled     this 
man  to  earn  the  $300, 
by   writing  to 

THE 

MacLean  Publishing 
Company 

143-149  University  Ave. 
TORONTO             CAN. 

The  Ottawa  Nurseries 

Woodroffe,                              Ontario 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to 

mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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COMFORT  SOAP 

"It's  all  right" 

Save  the  wrappers. 
The  oftener  you  use  it, 
the  more  you  like  it. 

POSITIVELY  THE  LARGEST  SALE  IN  CANADA 


Are  You  in  Love  With  Your  Farm  Work  ? 

You  should  be,  and  these  books  should  help  you 
know  more  about  farm  work.     They  are   new. 


"How    To     Keep    Bees."  "Farm  Management." 

By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock.  By  F.  W.  Card. 

A    charmingly    written    manual.    The   outfit,   first  Deals  with  accounts,  business,  marketing,  compar- 

tteps  and   methods  are  given  clearly   and  in  detail;  ative  value  of  products,  but  ing  the  land.  etc.    The 

and  the  author's  well-known  literary  ability  has  com-  man  about  to  embark  in  farming  could  do  no  better 

bined  with  her  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  to  produce  than  to  heed  the  wise  words  here  set  down.    They 

an     unusual    volume.      Photographic     illustrations;  may  save  him  a  world  of  trouble  and  perhaps  his  whole 

Cloth;  Postpaid,  $1.10.  investment.     Illustrated     from     photographs,    crash 

cloth,  postpaid  $2.20. 

"Farm    Animals."  "Soils,  How  to  Handle  and 

By  E.  v.  Wilcox.  Improve  Them." 

A  valuable  manual  of  how  to  breed,  care  for.  use  gy  §    W.  Fletcher, 
and  doctor  the  cow,   horse,  sheep,  swine  and  other 

animals  on  the  farm-  A  practical  book  for  general  Packed  to  bursting  with  instantly  available  know- 
farm  use,  judiciously  arranged  for  the  largest  helpful-  ledge  of  the  kind  practical  farmers  can  not  afford  to  be 
ness  to  the  largest  numb  r  of  readers.  Illustrated  ignorant  of.  More  than  100  photographs;  Crash 
from  photographs.    Postpaid,  $2.20.  Cloth  ;  Postpaid   $2.20 

Also  books  on  Farm  Science,  Irrigation   and  Drainage,  Cattle   and   Dairying,  Horses   and  their   i 
Care,  Sheep  and  Swine,  Poultry,  Bees  and  Pets,  Farm  Crops,  Fruit  Crops,  Vegetable  Crops,  Flori-   | 
culture,  Landscape,  Gardening  and  Forestry,   Insects  and  Plant  Life,  Buildings  and  Conveniences. 
In  fact,  all  kinds  of  books  for  Farmers,  Gardeners,  Florists,  Stock  Raisers,  Fruit  Growers,  Etc. 

TECHNICAL  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO.  -  -  143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto 

When   writing  advertisers    kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Clothes  Like  New 
At  Little  Cost 

You  don't  need  to  be  always  spending  good 
money  for  new  things— DYE  the  old  ones  with 

Maypole 
Soap 

The  Clean,  Fast,  Easy  Home  Dye 


There's  plenty  of   wear   left 

in   those    soiled    and    faded 

dresses,     blouses,      sweater 

coats  and  winter  wraps,  and 

Maypole    Soap      will    make 

them  as  fresh  and  pretty  as  new,  at  a  cost  of 

only  a  few  cents. 

Maypole  Soap  gives  fast,  even,  lustrous  colors, 

with  the  least  possible  trouble  and  none  of  the 

mess   connected    with    powder    dyes,   because 

Maypole   Soap   is    in  cake   form  and   does  not 

stain  hands  or  kettles. 

;14  colors — will  give  any  shade.  Colors  10c.  black  15c. 
At  your  dealer's  or  postpaid,  with  free  Booklet,"  How 
to  Dye,"  from 

FRANK  L.  BENEDICT  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 


RAT   CORN 


These  pests  consume  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  grain  yearly  in  this 
country.  Are  there  rats  about  your  barns? 
Use  Rat  Corn.  Use  a  lot  of  it.  It  does  not 
hurt  your  dogs,  or  cats;  but  it  kills  and 
mumifies  rats  every  time. 

LEAVES  NO  SMELL. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  it,  or  send  to  us. 
WE  PAY  POSTAGE,  and  you  can  get  Rat 
Corn  for  25c,  50c,  $1.00  a  can. 

THE  CANADUN  RAT  CORN  CO. 

193  ADELAIDE  ST.  W.  TORONTO 


PEERLESS 
PERFECTION 


"*~=s4 


.A. 


■- -^ 


The  first 


st  should 
he  the  tast  cost. 

You  should  put  up  a 
fence  that  will  give 
you  real  fence  service 
first,  last  and  all  the 
time.  The  cheapest  is 
always  the  most  ex- 
pensive in  the  long  run  on 
account   of   repairs   necessary. 


iGQilGSS    Expense 

because  it  is  the  poultry  fence  that  never 
needs    repairs. 

Peerless  poultry  fencing  is  made  of  the 
best  steel  fence  wire— tough,  elastic  and 
springy — and  will  not  snap  or  break  under 
sudden  shocks  or  quick  atmospheric  changes. 
Our  method  of  galvanizing  positively  pre- 
vents rust  and  will  not  flake,  peel  or  chip 
off.  This  feature  alone  adds  many  years 
to   the   life    of   a   fence. 

The  joints  are  securely  held  with  the 
"Peerless  Lock,"  which  will  withstand  all 
sudden  shocks  and  strains,  yet  is  so  con- 
structed that  Peerless  Poultry  Fence  can  be 
erected  on  the  most  hilly  and  uneven 
ground  without  buckling,  snapping  or  kink- 
ing. 

The  heavy  stay  wires  we  use  make  Peer- 
less Poultry  fencing  rigid  and  upstanding, 
thereby  preventing  sagging  and  needs  only 
about  half  as  many  posts  as  other  fences. 

We  build  our  poultry  fence  stronger  than 
seems  necessary  in  order  to  keep  marauding 
animals  out  and  close  enough  to  keep  the 
smallest  fowls  in.  Many  of  our  customers 
are  using  this  style  as  a  general  purpose 
fence  with   entire   satisfaction. 

Peerless  Poultry  Fence  when  once  put  up 
is  always  up  and  will  look  better,  wear  bet- 
ter and  serve  you  better  than  any  other 
fence    built. 

Our  Catalogs  are  all  Free  to  You 

Write  us  for  literature  and  address  of 
nearest  agent.  We  also  manufacture  a 
complete  line  of  general  fencing,  farm  gates, 
walk  gates  and  ornamental  fencing.  Agents 
almost    everywhere. 

Banvue  I-  vox/e  Wire  Fence  Co. .Ltd. 
Winnipeg,  Man.       Hamilton, Ont. 
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"INTERNATIONAL   FLY  WAY" 

Prevents  the  Tremendous 

Loss  from  FSies 

Flies  coat  the  Farmers  of  Canada  millions  of 
dollars  annually  hy  retarding  the  growth  or  fattening 
of  animals  and  bygTeatly  iwluriug  the  production  of 
nn  lk  by  constantly  annoying  the  animiusal]  summer. 
Every  farmer  or  stockraiser  knows  tins  statement 
tu  be  true  from  his  own  experience. 

FJiea  als )  cause  a  great  loas  of  life  lySpraultnq 
Diseases  from  farm  to  farm.  "Inteniatiimai  F.y 
Way"  will  keep  Hies  off  your  animals  and  give  them 
perfHct  rest  from  these  pestiferous  in  sect  d,  which 
will  make  you  more  money  in  a  larger  productiun  of 
milk  or  much  quicker  growth  of  all  animals 

SAVE  YOUR  STOCK 

By  Using 
"INTERNATIONAL    FLY    WAY" 

It  is  positively  guaranteed  to  lie  effective  in 
Driving  Away  Flies,  Mosquitos,  and  other  insects 
which  worry  stock  and  reduce  their  earning  capacity. 
It  is  harmless  to  the  hair  and  skin  and  will  tie  found 
perfectly  satisfactory  when  used  according  to 
directions. 

We  place  our  twenty  years  of  reputation  back  of 
"International  Fly  Way,'1  and  ask  you  to  test  it  on 
our  positive  guarantee 

For  Sale  at  All  Dealers. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.  Limited, TORONTO 


No.  74 


__  Horses  "While 
Ther  "Work   or  Rest 
m/CE    23  v  at  All  DEALERS 


STOCK    FOOD  CO,  LIMITED.  TOBONTO 


Good  Reliable  Guns 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Send  for  free  200  page  Catalogue  of  Guns, 
Rifles  and   Sporting   Goods. 


T.  W.  BOYD  &  SON 


27   Notre   Dame   St.    West 


Montreal 


DR.  THOMAS'  ECLECTRIC  OIL 

The  great  struggle  in  the  Old  Country  for 
and  against  Home  Rule  has  again  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  world  to  the  Irish  people, 
and  has  resulted  in  the  revival  of  all  kinds 
of  stories  about  them. 

Of  these  stories,  now  appearing  in  the 
important  magazines,  none  is  more  interest- 
ing than  those  centred  about  the  folk  lore 
legends  of  olden  times,  when  the  people  of 
this  romantic  land  are  reputed  to  have  had 
amazing  blessings  bestowed  upon  them  at 
times  by  the  fairy  folk  who,  disguised  in 
one  form  or  another,  or  invisible  altogether, , 
visited  the  sick  and  performed  marvellous! 
cures. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  these  stories  to 
their  source,  so  far  as  possible,  and  when 
this  is  done  it  usually  is  discovered  that 
the  legend  had  its  origin  in  some  perfectly 
natural  cure  which  became  widely  talked 
about  and  the  facts  distorted. 

From  time  immemorial  natural  cures  have 
been  going  on  in  every  country,  not  less  in 
our  own  than  in  others,  through  the  efficacy 
of  natural  remedies.  It  is  the  result  which  | 
sometimes  seems  miraculous  to  one  who  has| 
suffered  long  without  relief.  For  example, 
Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  above  all 
things  a  natural  remedy,  composed  of  pene- 
trating and  soothing  ingredients  that  have, 
caused  cures  seemingly  impossible  through 
ordinary  means. 

It  takes  the  fire  out  of  burns  and  scalds 
and  immediately  starts  to  restore  the  in- 
jured surface,  keeping  the  cuticle  soft  and 
pliable  as  it  heals,  and  not  only  hastening 
full  recovery,  but  preventing  sears.  Noth- 
ing miraculous  about  it,  though  it  almost 
seems  so. 

It  is  even  more  wonderful,  however,  in 
its  power  of  reaching  to  deep  seated 
troubles  like  rheumatism,  stiff  joints,  lame 
back,  lumbago,  sciatica,  stiffened  muscles 
(as  in  the  neck),  lame  cords  and  tendons. 
Rubbed  in  persistently,  Dr.  Thomas' 
Eclectric  Oil  accomplishes  wonders. 

That  its  use  is  not  confined,  however  to 
external  application  is  seen  in  its  efficacy  in 
dealing  with  croup,  colds,  sore  throat,  etc,, 
checking  serious  trouble  which  promises 
rapidly  to  become  worse. 

Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  a  natural 
remedy,  but  its  accomplishments  are  house- 
hold stories. 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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THE  IDEAL  POWER 

on    the    farm     for    driving     food -cutters,    separators, 

churns, 
milking 


"FERRO"  3  H.P.  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

Positively  saves  time  and  laboi  and  decreases  your 
working  expenses.  Strong,  simple  and  easy  running. 
Requires  little  attention. 

If  it's  machinery  —  Write  Williams. 


Booklet 

F. 

on 

request. 


The  A.  R.  Williams  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. 


Toronto,  Ont. 


Stop  The  Waste  in 
Your  Feed 

Whole  grain  is  not  properly  digested  by 
your  animals.  To  get  full  value  from 
your  feed  the  grain  should  be  crushed.  It 
prevents  the  waste  and  makes  the  feed  go 
further.  The  "Champion  Oat  Crusher" 
is  made  for  this  purpose.  A  machine 
easily  operated,  with  no  delicate  mechan- 
ism to  get  out  of  repair,  will  give  long 
service.  Our 
Champion  Oat 
Crusher  circu- 
lar has  valu- 
able informa- 
tion. It  will 
save  money 
for  you. 

Write  for  it 
and  decide  for 
yourself. 


S.  VESSOT  &  CO; 

IOL1ETTE  QUEBEC 


"WOODWARD 


^Ot^WjNagNjgj^Espu(-,pCfl 


Disease  Cannot 
Spread 

If  You  Install 

Woodward   Water 
Basins 


They  do  away  entirely  with 
all  the  evils  of  the  common 
trough  or  tank  and  provide 
plenty  of  water  at  a  proper  tem- 
perature, in  automatically  re- 
gulated quantities. 

Save  yourself  an  enormous  amount 
of  winter's  labor,  trouble,  and  ex- 
pense by  installing  the  Woodward 
Water  Basin  System  now. 
Get  estimates  and  full  particulars 
free  for  the  asking,  from  our  office 
nearest  to  you. 


The  Ontario  Wind 
Engine  and  Pump  Co. 

Winnipeg         Toronto         Calgary 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to   mention    Farmer's   Magazine. 
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More  World's  Records 

"Ross"    Rifle    and    "Ross"    Ammunition 

clean  up  everything  in  sight  in  the  match 

rifle  competitions  at  Bisley 

IN  the  Hopton  Grand  Aggregate  which  represents  the  total  scores  of  the  six 
big  Bisley  Match  Shoots,  at  ranges  of  900,  1,000  and  1,100  yards  the 
"Ross"  Rifle  and  "Ross"  Ammunition  took  the  first  six  places.  Top  score,  792 
out  of  825. 

In  the  King's-Norton  Match  at  1,200  yards,  a  World's  Record  was  made 
with  Ross  Rifle  and  Ross  Ammunition.     Score:  73  out  of  75. 

.  This  year's  triumph  at  Bisley,  confirming  previous  years' 
results,  classes  the  "Ross"  Match  Rifle  as  the  champion  of  all 
long-range  rifles  in  the  British  Empire — and  prohahly,  there- 
fore, in  the  world. 

Sportsmen  who  seek  an  accurate  and  high  power  arm  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
Ross  280  High  Velocity  Rifle  has  the  same  barrel  and  breech  as  the  military  match  rifle 
which  only  differs  from  it  in  the  sights  and  style  of  stock.  Its  low  trajectory  and 
reliability  have  made  the  Ross  a  favorite  in  India  with  big  game  hunters. 

Illustrated  catalogue  and  full  information  sent  en  request. 


ROSS  RIFLE  COMPANY 


QUEBEC 


CHALLENGE 


WATERPROOF 


kOLLARcS 


Save  you  money- 
stop  all  laundry  troubles.  "Chal- 
lenge" Collars  can  be  cleaned  with 
a  rub  from  a  wet  cloth — smart  and 
dressy  always.  The  correct  dull 
finish  and  texture  of  the  best  linen. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  "Challenge"  Brand 
write  us  enc'osing  money,  25c.  for  collars. 
50-.  pe.  p-.h  for  cuffs  We  will  supply 
you.     Send  for  new  style  book. 

THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  OF  CANADA 
Limited 
54-64  Fraser  Ave.,  Toronto,  Can. 
3142 


Sensible  "Clay"  Gates 


I  guarantee  every  Clay 
Gate  to  be  free  from  de- 
fects in  material  or  work- 
manship. I  will  replace  free 
any  part  or  the  entire  gate 
giving   out   for   such   reason. 

H.  KtLPfl  STEELE.  Manager 


GATES  that  will  lift  over  snow 
in  winter  (by  rapid  and  simple 
adjustment)  or  raise  up  to  let  small 
stock  through  (see  illustration). 

Gates    that   will  not   bend,   break. 

blow  down,  sag.  burn  orrot.    Made 

of  high  carbon  steel  tubingof  large 

diameter   (very  strong   and   light) 

and   heavy   wire   mesh   fabric.     A 

gate  for  every  purpose. 

20.000  Clay  Gates  were  sold  in  1911.    You 

may  try  them  before  buying  them — free 

of  expense  or  obligation.      Investigate 

Clay  Gates. 

Canadian  Gate  Co.,  Ltd. 

39  Morris  St. 


Write  now  for  illustrated  price  list. 
Have  a  Clay  Gate  or  two  for  next  winter. 
Guelph,   Ont.    One  oradozensent  for  60  days'  free  trial. 
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Properly   Prepared  Feed  for   the 

Dairy  Herd 

THE  proper  preparation  of  Ensilage,    Roots,   Straw,   etc,   for    Dairy  Cattle 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.      No    better    line    of   implements   can    be 
found  for  the  purpose  than  the 

MASSEY-HARRIS 

CORN  BINDERS,    ENSILAGE  CUTTERS,  STRAW  CUTTERS, 
ROOT  CUTTERS  AND  PULPERS 


When   Corn  is  Ready  to  Cut 


There  should  be  no  delay  in  getting 
it  cut  and  into  the  silo  in  order  that 
the  Ensilage  may  be  Juicy,  Palatable 
and    Nutritious. 


MASSEY-HARRIS  IM- 
PLEMENTS are  noted 
for  their  reliability,  and 
you  can  depend  on  your 
Ensilage  being  right  if 
you  use  these  implements  for  handling  your  Corn  Crop. 


^ 


StrawICutters  in  a  Variety  of  Styles 


All  have  substantial  Hardwood  Frame,  Roller 
Bearings,  are  adjustable  to  cut  different  lengths  ; 
Knives  are  readily  removed  for  sharpening. 


Root   Cutters   and   Pulpers 

Substantially  made,  fitted  with  Roller  Bearings  ;  cuts  or  pulps  by  simply 
reversing  the  Knives;  can  be  run  by  hand  or  power.     Made  in  two  styles. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO  MONTREAL  MONCTON  WINNIPEG 

REGINA        SASKATOON        CALGARY 


Say   you   saw   the   ad.  in   Parmer's  Magazine. 
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A  Daily  Need 

ANTI-DUST 


Disinfectant  Sweeping  Powder  is  a  LIFE  PRE- 
SERVER because  it  kills  all  disease  germs,  makes 
iloors  clean,  carpets  bright,  home  fresh  and  sweet. 
NO  DUST  WHILE  SWEEPING! 

Ask  Your  Dealer. 

MacLAREN   IMPERIAL   CHEESE  CO. 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  ONTARIO 

Sapho  Manufacturing  Co., 

Montreal,       Limited  Que. 


A  High  Power   Single   Shot   Bolt  Action   Big  Game   Rifle,   Now   Only   $7.00 

Calibre  1 1  m/m  or  43.     Length-over  all,  39  inches.     Length  of  barrel,  20  inches.     Weight,  7  lbs. 


for  big   game 
to  procure  one 


The  Breech  Block 
Lock  and  all  work- 
ing parts  are  made 
of  fine  tool  steel. 
Absolutely  guaran- 
teed  satisfactory. 


This  is  the  genuine  German  Army  Rifle  ("Mauser")  Model  71.  which  we  have  transformed  into  a  Sporting  Rifle.  Xo  game 
too  large  for  this  rifle  to  kill.  Handy  in  the  bush  around  the  farm  or  any  place  where  game  abounds.  A  safety  lever  locks 
the  rifle,  so  that  it  cannot  be  fired  nor  the  breech  block  opened  until  the  lever  is  released;  this  device  makes  it  abso- 
lutely safe.  We  will  deliver  this  rifle  with  twenty  cartridges  free,  and  all  charges  paid  to  your  nearest  Express  Office 
for   $7.00. 

McGILL  CUTLERY  CO.,  Reg'd.,  P.O.  Box  580,  Montreal,  Can. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  SALARY? 

DO    YOU    WANT    TO    INCREASE 
IT        $5.00        EACH        WEEK? 

We  have  put  four  hundred  young  and  old  business  men 
in  Canada  in  the  way  of  earning  $5.00  more  every  week. 

If  you  are  an  enterprising  man,  you  can  get  the  same  offer 
by  writing  us.  The  work  is  easy,  educative  and  profitable. 

MACLEAN   PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

143-149    UNIVERSITY    AVENUE  :  :  :  :  TORONTO,    CANADA 
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TAKE  IT  AND  TEST  IT 

TRY  IT  FOR  TEN  DAYS  WITHOUT  COST 


We  want  you  to  try  the  Onward  Automatic  Hand  Power 
Vacuum  Cleaner,  and  we  are  so  sure  that  it  will  please 
you  that  we  offer  it  to  you  free  for  ten  days. 
If  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory 
we  will  take  it  away  and  refund  your  money.  There  is 
no  string  attached  to  this.  It  is  just  as  we  put  it  and  if 
the  machine  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  you  are  under  no 
obligation  to  us. 

The  Onward  Hand  Power  Cleaner  is  the  most  useful  and 
economical  vacuum  cleaner  made  and  is  sold  at  a  price 
which  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  every  overworked 
housewife.  This  machine  is  not  a  luxury,  it  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  to  the  cleanliness  and  health  of  the  house- 
hold. Write  for  our  new  illustrated  Catalogue,  which 
tells  you  all  about  it.     Address  Dept.  E. 

ONWARD  MFG.  CO. 

Largest  Builders  of   Hand,  Electric   and  Stationary  Power 
Vacuum   Cleaners  in   Canada 

BERLIN  -  -  ONTARIO 

Branch  Retail  Store        423  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 


Take  a  Handful  of  "St. 
Lawrence"  Sugar  Out  To 
The  Store  Door 

— out  where  the  light  can  fall  on  it — and 
see  the  brilliant,  diamond-like  sparkle,  the 
pure  white  color  of  every  grain. 

That's    the    way    to    test    any    sugar — 
that's    the    way  we    hope    you   will   test 


Su&ar 


Comp 


ATP   it  witn  any  other  sugar — compare  its  pure  white  sparkle — 
its  even  grain — its  matchless  sweetness. 


Better  still,  get  a  20  pound  or  100  pound  bag  at  your  grocer's  and  test 
"St.  Lawrence  Sugar"  in  your  home. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  SUGAR  REFINERIES,  LIMITED, 


MONTREAL 

67A 


Don't   fail   to   mention    Parmer's   Magazine   when   writing   advertisers. 
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IT   IS    ALWAYS    SUMMER 

where  the  Empire  King  is.  It  burns  coal, 
coke  or  wood,  and  gives  a  greater  amount 
of  heat  than  any  other  furnace  with  the 
same  fuel.  The  Empire  King  is  a  low  model 
which  can  be  placed  in  a  low  cellar  without 
difficulty.  It  is  well  and  strongly  made,  and 
keeps   your  house   warm   at  all   times. 

Send    for    our    catalogue    of    stoves    and    fur- 
naces,   with    prices. 

The  Canadian  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co,.  Ltd. 

Owen  Sound.  Ont. 


We  Recommend 
Good  Securities 

United  States  Light  & 

Heating  Co. 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

Manhattan  Shirt  Co. 

Industrials  with  large  earning  power 

and   all    other   Stocks   and    Bonds 

dealt  in. 


Inquiries  Invited. 


SLATTERY  &  CO. 

Investment  Securities 
Est.  1908  40  Exchange  Place,  New  York 


Reindeer  Flour 

The  standby  of  the  shrewd  housewives 
on  baking  day. 

The  flour  with  strength,  sweetness,  and 
reliability  its  strong  features,  a  rich  home 
product,  the  pride  of  its  makers,  Reindeer 
Flour  is  made  from  the  best  No.  1  Hard 
Western  Wheat,  and  contains  all  the  nutri- 
ment, scientifically  milled  of  the  perfect  berry. 

Baking   Day   Pleasures 

May  as  well  be  yours  as  not.  Reindeer 
Flour  is  our  Special  Bread  Flour,  and  a  loaf 
of  bread  made  from  it  is  so  good  you  don't 
know  when  you  have  enough. 

Any  Grocer  can  supply  it 
Ask    for    Reindeer     Flour 

Peterboro  Cereal  Co. 

SIMCOE  St.  -  -  PETERBORO 


HOTEL   PLANTERS 


CHICAGO 


Frank   S.    Murphy,   M(|r.  -  Clark  and  Madison  St*. 
Phones  :-  Randolph  4804  Auto  44380 

A  new  and  strictly  modem  European  plan 
hotel.  Absolutely  fireproof.  Unsurpassed 
equipment  and  service.  In  the  business  dis- 
trict, centrally  located  to  all  theatres  and 
railway  stations.  Rates  reasonable. 
One  of  Chicago's  foremost  restaurants  in 
connection,  offering  unexcelled  service  at 
moderate  orices. 

In    the   Heart   of    the    City's   Activities. 


RATES 


Rooms,   one    person 

bath    d  e  t  ached 

$1.50to$2.00 


r  ooros,  one    person 

with  private  bath 

$2  00  to  $3.50 


Rooms,  two  persons 

bath   d  e  t  ached 

$2.50to$3  SO 


V'->m».   two  person* 
with  private  bath 

S3. 00  to  $4.50 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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BUILD  YOUR  BARN  LIKE  THIS 

STEEL  STALLS  ARE  SANITARY 

They  do  not  soak  up  manure.  The 
main  cause  of  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  in 
cattle  is  through  urine  and  manure.  No 
danger  with  steel  stalls. 

DON'T  OB.7RUCTTHE    SUNLIGHT 

Sunlight  is  the  best  disinfectant  in  the 
world,  with  steel  stalls  there  are  no  dark 
corners.  They  allow  a  free  movement  of 
light  and  air.     That  means  healthy  cows. 

COW  COMFORT   MEANS  INCREASED  PRODUCTION 

Cows  tied  in  BT  Stalls  have  all  the  freedom  necessary  for  their  comfort.  They  can  freely  get 
up  or  down,  they  can  lie  on  either  side  and  card  themselves  on  almost  any  part  of  their  body,  yet 
they  cannot  move  backward  or  forward.  By  the  use  of  our  aligning  device  they  can  be  lined  up 
to  the  gutter  and  all  droppings  fall  in  the  gutter  and  the  cattle  stand  remains  clean. 

STEEL  STALLS  ARE  DURABLE 

When  you  put  in  BT  Stalls  you  have  a  permanent  jo"b,  no  posts  rotting  off — no  partitions 
breaking — no  repairs  to  make.  Isn't  that  worth  something  ?  Let  ui  send  «  ou  our  free  book. 
It  gives  all  the  latest  and  best  designs,  recommended  by  our  best  Agricultural  Authorities  end 
all  the  big  Dairymen.     Send  for  it  to-day. 

BEATTY  BROS.,  Box  287,  FERGUS,  ONT. 


Look 
For 
The 

Name 


TheBisseIl 


Make  Your  Own  Tile 


Cost!  $4  00  to  $6.00 
per  1,000,  Hand  or 
Power  Machines. 


Write  tor 

Catalog  "  F" 

which  explains 

operation,  etc. 


Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co., 

Wnlkerville.  Ont. 


Monarch   Farm   Engines 
Make  Life  Easy 

'"p  HEY    do    the    hard    work,    such    as    pumping, 
■*-     wood-sawing,    pulping    roots,  cutting    silage, 

grinding.      Own    one    and    enjoy    life     like     other 

farmers.      Thou- 

sands      have 

found    farm    en- 
gines a  blessing. 
The    "Monarch" 

starts      at     a 

touch,       summer 

or     winter.      Al- 
most   impossible 

to      go       wr«ug 

Made        ver; 

strong  and   sim 

pie.     Air  or  wa 

ter    cooled 

styles.       Costs 

only    a    cent    or 

two   for   power   on   a    big   job — no 

running.     Sizes  1%   to  35  h.p. 

Write  us  about  prices.  Get  the 
"Monarch"  catalogue,  which  shows  how 
well   made   it   is.     Write    to-day. 

Canadian  Engines,  Limited 

Dunnville,  Ont. 

(Formerly   Canadian-American   Gas   &   Gasoline   Engine   Co., 
Limited,    Dunnville.) 

Frost  &  Wood,  Limited,  Smith's  Falls 


cost   when    not 


(Selling    Agents. 


from    Peterborough,    Ont., 
Nova    Scotia.) 
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A  College  for  Farmers'  Sons 

The   Ontario  Agricultural 
College 

OPENS  SEPTEMBER  18TH,  CLOSES  APRIL  15TH. 


Practical 

Animal 
Husbandry, 

Apiculture, 

Dairying, 

Field 
Husbandry, 

Horticulture, 

Poultry, 

Etc. 
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UMMMHI 

Scientific 

Botany, 

Bacteriology, 

Chemistry, 

Entomology. 

Soil  Physics, 

Veterinary 

Science, 

Etc. 


A  Practical  Course  of  Two  Years  for  the  Associate  Diploma, 
specially  designed  for  young  men  intending  to  be  practical 
farmers. 

A  Four  Years'  Course,  leading  to  the  Degree  ot  B.S.A.,  con- 
ferred by  Toronto  University. 

•Write   at   once  for   our  college 
calendar   giving   information    in  detail. 

G.   C.  Creelman,  B.S.A.,   L.L.D.,  president 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention    Farmer's   Magazine. 
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FRUIT  FARMS  FOR  SALE 


IN  THE 


Great  Niagara  District  Fruit  Belt 


We  have  had  twenty  years'  experience  in 
fruit  growing  and  selling  of  fruit  lands,  and 
are  in  a  position  to  give  you  expert  informa- 
tion regarding  fruit  farming  in  the  Niagara 
Fruit  Belt. 


We  have  a  good  list  of  money-making  fruit 
farms  for  sale,  ranging  in  size  from  5  to  100 
acres. 

SEND  FOR  PARTICULARS. 


LOCKE  &  GROCE  Box  32  ST.  CATHARINES,  ONTARIO 


The  RENFREW  MACHINERY  CO.,  Ltd. 

RENFREW,  ONT. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Standard  Cream  Separators 

The   Separator  that  pays  maximum  profits 
and  requires  minimum  attention 


CLOSEST  PRICES  ON  THE 

BEST  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

are  the   feature    of    our  terms   to  our  customer*.     You 
want  the  best — but  you  want  it  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Jl  few  districts  without  local  agents.      Write  us. 
SELKIRK  FENCE  CO..  Limited.      HAMILTON.  ONTARIO 


The  Comfort  of  the 

Buffalo  Robe 


BUFFALO  robes  are  almost  ex- 
tinct, but  you  can  get  just  as 
much  comfort  in  driving  with 
much     less     expense,     from     the 
''Bishop  Kobe." 

The  Bishop  is  well  made  and 
warm.  Its  soft  comfort  is  a  genu- 
ine pleasure  on  a  cold  day,  and  its 
wearing  qualities  are  such  as  can- 
not be  found  in  any  other. 

Examine  a  Bishop  Robe  at  your 
dealer 's.  If  he  fails  to  supply  you 
write  direct  to  us. 


The  J.  H.  Bishop  Co. 

Sandwich,  Ont. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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DO  YOU  HAVE  A  TELEPHONE 


The  Kellogg  Company  makes  a  specialty  of 
providing  telephone  apparatus  for  use  on  country 
lines  that  will  meet  all  requirements  of  this  kind 
of  service. 

We  have  dealt  with  all  the  obstacles  which 
arise  in  rural  line  operation  one  by  one  and  the 
farm  telephones  that  we  now  supply  to  our  custom- 
ers are  the  last  word  in  mechanical  perfection. 


KINDLY  MENTION  THIS 


KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD 

Main  Offices  and  Factory:  CHICAGO 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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IN  YOUR  HOME? 


The  instrument  is  complete  and  besides  giv- 
ing quick,  sure  service  is  exceedingly  handsome 
in  appearance.  It  carries  with  it  a  guarantee  of 
five  years. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  best  kind  of  service 
write  us  for  information  on  "Kellogg"  equipment. 
Your  letter  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


MAGAZINE  IN  WRITING 


AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Branches:    SAN  FRANCISCO,  KANSAS  CITY 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Farmer's  Magazfhe. 
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THE   CANADIAN    BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

OFFERS   TO 

Farmers  and  Ranchers 

every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including  the  discount 
and  collection  of  sales  notes.     Blank  sales  notes  are  supplied  free  on  application. 

Banking  by  Mail 

Accounts  may  be  opened  and  conducted  by  mail  and  will  receive  the  same 
careful  attention  as  is  given  to  every  other  department  of  the  Bank's   business. 

A  Savings  Bank  Department 

is  open  at  every  branch  in  Canada  (except  in  the  Yukon  Territory)  and  interest 
is  allowed  on  deposits  of  $1  and  upwards  at  current  rates.  Accounts  may  be 
opened  in  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons  and  operated  by  any  one  of  the 
number  or  by  the  survivor.  This  method  avoids  much  trouble  in  deciding  the 
ownership   of   money   after   death. 

Paid-up  Capital,  $15,000,000  Rest,  $12,500,000 


YOUNG  MAN 


Before    deciding    to    leave    Ontario    consider  tender     products     In     abundance;     the     more 

well    the    opportunities    which    she    offers    on  northerly    districts    can     furnish     the    grains, 

every    hand.      Consider    the    various    types    of  meats,   dairy    products,    horses  and   the   rough 

soils    capable    of    producing   all    the    products  fodders.      Internal    trade    Is    bound   to    be    the 

between    No.    1    hard    spring    wheat    and    the  outcome — the    north     will     be     bound     to    the 

tender   fruits    such    as    peaches,    apricots,    and  south    by    an     interdependence    impossible    In 

also    early    vegetables    and    melons.      Consider  other  parts  of  our  Dominion.     The  south  will 

the   equable    climate     possessed     by    the    more  also  demand  the  lumber  of  the  north,   besides 

southerly   portions,    while    that   of    the    north-  claiming    a   share   In    the    development    of    the 

erly    parts     is    to     be    preferred     before    many  rich   mineral  lands. 

others  in  Canada.  Consider  carefully  the  Ontario's  soils  cannot  be  outclassed  else- 
transportation  facilities  offered  for  the  mark-  where  In  America.  They  are  easily  cultivated, 
eting  of  these  various  products  both  by  rail  easily  fertilized,  easily  drained  and  easily  ob- 
and  by  water;  remember  that  Ontario  is  talned.  Production  per  acre  is  higher  In  On- 
centrally  situated  in  North  America  practical-  tario  than  in  other  parts.  Intensive  agrlcul- 
ly  surrounded  by  the  greatest  Inland  water-  ture  is  the  dominant  note.  Increased  returns 
ways  of  the  world.  Remember  that  suburban  are  the  result.  Thousands  of  acres  are  still 
lines  are  being  projected  into  various  dis-  undeveloped — these  offer  greater  opportunities 
tricts  and  every  day  surveys  are  being  made  than  do  the  majority  of  the  far  away  lands, 
for  other  new  ones.  Also  remember  that  com-  Agricultural  organization  is  finding  Its 
petition  between  various  transportation  com-  greatest  development  In  Ontario.  Remember 
panies  is  keener  here  than  in  some  other  this  means  larger  prices  and  a  better  reputa- 
places.  The  greatest  home  market  In  Canada  tion.  Don't  leave  when  the  boom  is  on, 
is  in  Ontario;  the  great  manufacturing  cen-  when  the  people  are  just  awakening.  Re- 
tres  are  either  in  the  Province  or  just  on  the  member  you  count  one  in  the  development  of 
border.     New   Ontario   offers    one   of   the   best  these   untold    resources. 

growing  home  markets  on  the  continent.  On-  Remember  that  wealth  Is  only  part — On- 
tario offers  the  greatest  inducements  to  the  tario  offers  the  greatest  social  advantages : 
upbuilding  of  large  centres — cbeap  power.  telephones,  rural  mall,  good  roads  and  pub- 
She  is  a  complete  and  self-sustaining  Prov-  lie  libraries.  Remember  Ontario's  posslbil- 
ince.      The    southerly    parts    can     supply    the  ities — do    not    procrastinate    but    consider    and 

For   further   information    write 

DIRECTOR  OF  COLONIZATION,  PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS 

HON.  JAS.  S.  DUFF,  Minister  of  Agriculture 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to   mention    Farmer's   Magazine. 
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REAL    ESTATE 

BARGAINS 

Having  been  for  years  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  in  and  around  St. 
Catharines,  and  having  a  large  connection  throughout  the  Niagara  District,  we 
are  in  close  touch  with  real  estate  movements  in  this  territory. 

We  have  on  our  list,  for  sale,  a  number  of  valuable  fruit  growing  properties, 
which  at  the  prices  offered,  will  prove  excellent  investments,  either  for  the  fruit 
grower  wishing  to  increase  his  holdings  or  for  the  investor  looking  for  a  safe  and 
profitable  investment. 


$5,000  buys  150  acres  land,  clay  loam ;  new 
frame  house,  new  barn;  stable  16x22; 
100  acres  bush;  best  adapted  for  gen- 
eral farming;  good  fences;  possession 
any   time. 

$5,500  buys  98  acres  loam  and  clay ;  '2Y2  storey 
frame  house,  10  rooms;  barn  40x60;  an- 
other outbuilding. 

$6,000  buys  50  acres  gravelly  loam  and  sand  ; 
frame  house,  2  storeys;  barn  30x60; 
best  adapted  for  fruit  and  mixed  farm- 
ing. 

$7,000  buys  50  acres  sand  and  clay  loam;  barn 
50x25;  frame  house;  fruit  and  grain; 
considerable  fruit. 

$8,000  buys  16%  acres  sandy  loam;  frame 
house  24x36;  barn  18x30;  stable  and 
shed  ;   considerable  fruit. 

$8,500  buys  16  1-3  acres  sandy  soil;  stone 
house;  barn,  drive  house,  pig  pen,  hen 
house ;  500  peaches,  150  pears,  250 
plums,  125  cherries,  also  currants,  rasp- 
berries, strawberries,  gooseberries,  ap- 
ples,  and   2   acres   grapes. 

$9,500  buys  85  acres  loam;  frame  and  brick 
house,  12  rooms;  barn  40x60;  15  acres 
good  bush ;  best  adapted  for  mixed 
farming  and  fruit;  two  good  springs; 
situated  short  distance  from  Experi- 
mental   Fruit   Farm. 

$12,000  buys  71  acres  black  loam  and  sand ; 
stone  house;  2  barns  30x40,  33x40; 
drive  house,  hen  house;  best  adapted 
for  fruit  and  grain;  good  fences;  500 
peaches,  100  cherries,  3%  acres  grapes, 
pears  and  plums. 


$12,500  buys  75  acres  sandy  loam ;  frame 
house;  two  barns,  one  new;  best  adapt- 
ed for  fruit  and  grain ;  1,000  peaches, 
400   apples. 

$18,000  buys  100  acres  sand  and  black  loam; 
brick  house;  barn  48x60;  20  acres  bush; 
few  peaches,  pears,  plums,  cherries, 
strawberries,    apples   and    grapes. 

$28,000  buys  110  acres  clay  loam;  brick  and 
frame  house,  11  rooms;  barn  36x54; 
other  outbuildings;  15  acres  bush;  near 
Experimental  Fruit  Farm  and  school; 
400  peaches ;  6%  acres  apples,  2  acres 
grapes;   few    plums   and   cherries. 

$  4,750  buys  8  acres  sand  and  clay  loam ;  150 
peaches,  30  pears,  %  acre  grapes,  few 
cherries,  plums,  pears,  currants,  rasp- 
berries, quinces  and  asparagus;  1  acre 
tomatoes,  1  acre  sweet  corn,  and  % 
acre  potatoes.  Possession  can  be  given 
at  once,   with   crops. 

$18,300  buys  150  acres  clay  loam,  black  soil; 
fine  brick  house;  large  barn;  large 
shed,  both  with  basements;  large  drive 
house;  best  adapted  for  grain  or 
dairy;    springs   pipe   to    barn. 

$35,000  buys  200  acres  sand  and  loam;  large 
buildings,  costing  $12,500;  water  piped 
throughout  dwelling  and  barns;  fur- 
naces, acetylene  gas;  beautiful  lawn; 
large  apple  orchards.  This  farm  took 
the  bronze  metal  for  the  best  kept  farm 
in   Canada. 

$  !>,000  buys  105  acres  black  loam  and  gravel- 
ly  soil;   frame   house. 


We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  list  of  desirable    properties,    with    descriptions,    loca- 
tions  and    prices,   or   to   show   them   to   you   if  you  are  in  the  city   and   give  us  a  call. 

MELVIN    GAYMAN    (EL    CO. 

5  QUEEN  STREET,  ST.  CATHARINES 

MENTION  THIS  AD.  WHEN  WRITING 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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British    Columbia 

The  Province  of  Unlimited  Natural 

Resources.      The   last  best   West.      The 

Pacific  Maritime  Province 

AREA  253,000,000  ACRES  IMPORTANT  STRATEGICAL  POSITION 

In  1911  British  Columbia  produced: 

Minerals  .  .  .  $24,211,800  Agriculture  .  .  .  $20,837,892 
Timber  .  '      .         .         .     $24,823,000     Fisheries        .         .         .     $11,000,000 

Manufactories         .         .         .     $45,000,000 
Imports  and  Exports  aggregated  $61,709,155  an  increase  in  seven  years  of 

$33,000,000. 

A  progressive  Government.  Good  laws  wisely  administered.  Rapidly 
growing  cities.  Unrivalled  scenic  attractions.  The  sportsman's  paradise. 
A  comprehensive  Railway  Depelopment  policy.  Good  roads.  Schools 
and  churches.  Fertile  valleys  and  ranges.  Millions  of  acres  of  good 
agricultural  land. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

offers  unrivalled  opportunities  for  the  farmer,  fruit 

grower,  capitalist,  miner,   manufacturer,  mechanic,  artisan 

and  for  the  tourist  and  sportsman. 

Climate  unexcelled.  British  Columbia  fruit  has  secured 

Seas,  rivers  and  and  lakes  swarm-  the    highest   awards   all    over    the 

ing  with  fish.  world. 

The    largest     coalfields    on     the  British    Columbia    potatoes   won 

American  continent.  the  thousand  dollar  Stillwell  Trophy 

Good   harbors     and     unexcelled  at    New    York,    1911,    beating    the 

shipping  facilities.  whole  continent  of  America. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

has  the  largest  area  of  merchantable  timber  in  the  world,  the 
most    extensive    salmon,  halibut,  herring,   cod    and    whale 
fisheries.      Illimitable   wealth   in  gold,   silver,   copper,   coal 
and  other  minerals. 
British  Columbia  will  have  three  transcontinental  lines  in  1914. 


For  full  information  write  the  Bureau  of  Infor- 
mation, Victoria,  B.C. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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The  biggest  step  in  roof  coverings 

Certain- teed 


Rubber  Shingles 

Quality  Certified — Durability  Guaranteed 

Cost  less  and  last  longer  than  wood  shingles 


Tested  in  various  sections  under  all 
weather  conditions 

Owing  to  a  popular  demand  for  our  Certain- 
ty^! Rubber  Roofing  in  the  form  of  shingles, 
as  well  as  in  rolls — you  can  now  buy 
Certain-teed  Rubber  Roofing  Shingles  from 
your  local  dealer.  Certain-teed  Roofing  sold 
in  rolls  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  has 
proven  to  be  a  wonderfully  durable  roofing. 
Certain-teed  Shingles  are  cut  from  the  same 
material  at  the  mill — and  are  guaranteed  for 
15  years,   the  same  as   the  rolls. 

Artistic  and  Durable 

Certain-teed  Rubber  Shingles  are  easier  and 
cheaper  to  lay  thau  the  ordinary  wood  shin- 
gles, because  they  come  in  larger  sizes.  In 
color  they  are  a  beautiful  grayish  tone, 
similar  to  slate.  Here  at  last  is  the  modern 
shingle  that  is  both  artistic  and  durable — a 
shingle  that  is  rapidly  replacing  all  other 
styles  of  roofing. 

Certain-teed     Shingles     are     water-proof     and 
weather-proof — they  can  not  possibly  curl  up, 
warp,    rot    or    crack    like    wooden    shingles — 


they  are  actually  guaranteed  for  15  years — 
longer  than  the  life  of  any  present-day  wood 
shingles. 

For   residences,  bungalows,   churches, 

club  houses,  farm  and  public  buildings, 

where  handsome,  permanent  effect  is 
desired. 

Certain -teed  Rubber  Shingles  are  getting  the 
preference  everywhere.  When  trimmed  with 
clay,  tile  or  metal  ridge  coping,  they  are 
most  artistic  in  appearance — they  have  all 
the  advantages  and  none  of  the  drawbacks  of 
slate,  tile  or  wood  shingles. 
Ccrtain-teed  Rubber  Shingles  are  sold 
throughout  the  provinces  of  Canada  by  local 
dealers,  and  are  distributed  by  wholesale  job- 
bers in  St.  Johns,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Montreal, 
Ottawa,  Toronto,  London,  Winnipeg,  Calgary, 
Saskatoon,  Edmonton,  Regina,  Moose  Jaw, 
Brandon,    Vancouver,    Victoria. 

Send  postal  to-day  for  Free  Book  BG-4. 

"Hoiv  to  Build  for  LESS  Money.  " 
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Conserving  the  Natural 

Resources  of  the  Farm 


This  question  is  receiving  an  immense  amount 
of  attention  at  the  present  time,  and  as  it 
will  take  money  to  provide  machinery,  etc., 
for  this  work,  we  wish  you  to  remember  that 
The  Traders  Bank  is  willing  to  advance  money 
to  responsible  farmers  for  the  improvement  of 
his  farm  and  equipment.  Call  and  talk  it  over 
with  our  local  manager. 


Capital  and  Surplus 
Total  Assets   - 


$  6,850,000 
$52,000,000 


603F 


THE  T NADBBS  BANK 


Don't  Pump  Dirty 
Water 


The  Imperial  Pump  draws  clean  water,  gives  long  service. 
It  is  the  ideal  farm  pump,  because  it  has  been  designed  to  meet 
all  requirements  for  farming  purposes.  Other  points  of  recom- 
mendation are  its  lightness,  simpleness  of  construction,  its 
strength  and  careful  finish. 

It  has  an  air  chamber  containing  127%  inches,  being  suffi- 
cient to  cushion  the  stream  under  heaviest  pressure,  is  furnish- 
ed with  l^-inch  plunger  tube  in  place  of  stuffing  box,  which 
has  three  plunger  buckets  which  are  self -expanding,  thus  it 
needs  no  attention. 

It  can  be  used  on  any  size  of  pipe  from  IVi  to  2  inches,  and 
is  fitted  with  flange  union  at  the  bottom,  tapped  for  1%,  1% 
or  2-inch  pipe.  On  tubular  wells  the  plunger  may  be  with- 
drawn without  removing  the  pipe. 

Our  prices  will  interest  you. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PUMP  CATALOGUE. 


Aylmer  Pump  and  Scale  Co.,  Ltd. 

^k  Aylmer,  Ontario 

It   is   to   your   advantage   to    mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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One  Roofing  Used  Twice 


After  fighting  smoke,  burning  cinders  and  storm 
for  seven  years,  the  roofing  shown  above  on  the 
old  Wells  Street  Station  of  the  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R. 
in  Chicago,  was  rolled  up  and  used  to  re-roof 
several  suburban  stations. 

NEpdnseT 

PAROIO  ROOFING 

This  hard  wear  has  not  taken  a  bit  of  the  life 
out  of  the  roofing,  and  it  is  now  giving  perfect 
service  in  its  new  locations.  A  good  life  insur- 
ance risk  is  the  man  who  lives  beyond  the 
average  time — longer  than  he  is  expected  to  live. 
A  good  roofing  is  one  that  lasts  longer  than  is 
necessary.  That' s  what  N  E  p d  n  s  E£T  Paroid  does. 
An  ideal  roofing  for  factories,  storehouses  and 
farm  buildings. 

Blue  Print  Barn  Plans— FREE 

They  are  the  kind  of  plans  that  appeal  to  every  Canadian  farmer. 
NEPONSET Roofings  are  made  in  Canada 

F.  W.  BIRD    &   SON,  365  Heintzman  Bldg.,  Hamilton,  Ontario 

Established  1795 
Winnipeg  St.  John,  H.  B.  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Don't  fail   to   mention   Farmer's  Magazine   when   writing  advertisers. 
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Build  a  concrete 

ice-house — now 


BUILD  a  concrete  ice-house  this  fall.     Every  dairy  farm 
needs  an  ice-house.     Ice-harvesting  can  be  done  when  you 
and  your  help  would  otherwise  be  idle;  so  the  ice  costs 
practically  nothing.     When  summer  comes  it's  worth  a  good 
many  dollars  a  ton, — in  the  actual  cash  increase  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  marketable  dairy  products. 

Concrete  is  the  best  material  known  for  an  ice-house.  The 
walls  keep  the  interior  cool,  so  that  the  hottest  summer  weather 
will  have  little  effect  upon  your  ice. 

Like  all  concrete  improvements,  a  concrete  ice-house  costs 
less,  service  considered,  than  one  built  of  any  other  material. 
The  concrete  cannot  decay — time  and  exposure  only  make  it 
stronger.  The  material— sand,  stone  and  gravel — can  be  had 
for  nothing  on  nearly  every  farm.  No  skilled  labor  is  required. 
Any  farmer,  with  the  help  of  our  free  book,  and  using  Canada 
Cement,  can  mix  and  place  concrete.  The  present  is  an  excel- 
lent time  to  build  an  ice-house,  because  you  can  make  the  work 
"fill  in"  the  various  idle  periods  that  are  found  in  even  the 
busiest  harvest  season. 

Have  your  Canada  Cement  on  hand  and  put  up 
your  ice  house  this  fall. 


/"JUR  free  book,  "What  the  Farmer  Can  Do 
With  Concrete,"  tells  how  to  use  concrete  and 
describes  over  a  hundred  every-day  uses  for  it. 
A  copy  will  be  sent  free  upon  request.  Our  Tree 
Information  Department  wiU  answer  any  ques- 
tion about  concrete,  without  obligating:  you 
in  any   way. 


Address — Publicity  Manager 


portlan^^  Canada  Cement  Co., 

Limited 

CD%CEMENT  MS/I      Heral(1  Building    -    Montreal 

Dealers  Everywhere  in  Canada 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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Long-  Stroke    "32"    Roadster,    $1,000. 

F.  O.  B.,  Windsor,  including  equipment  of  windshield,  gas  lamps 
and  generator,  oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn.  Three  speeds  forward 
and  reverse;  centre  control;  sliding  gears.  Four  cylinder  motor.  3%- 
inch  bore  and  5%-inch  stroke.  Bosch  magneto.  106-inch  wheelbase; 
32  x  3V4-inch  tires.  Color,  Standard  Hupmobile  Blue,  Touring  Car, 
$1,000. 


Standard  20  H.P.  Runabout,  $850. 
F.  O.  B.,  Windsor,  with  same  power  plant  that 
took  the  world-touring  car  around  the  world — 
4  cylinders.  20  H.  P..  slidinc  gears.  Rosch  mag- 
neto. Equipped  with  top.  windshield,  gas  lamps 
and  generator,  oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn.  Road- 
ster,  110-inch   wheelbase.   $950. 


$850— $1000 


The  man,  the  machine  and  the  material— 
this  new  plant  gets  the  best  out  of  each 


The  same  machinery  that  is  used  in  the  fine 
new  Hupmobile  plant  is  also  used  in  those 
plants  producing  cars  of  the  highest  prices. 

The  skilled  mechanics  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Hupmobile  are  paid  the 
same  high  rate  prevailing  in  plants  pro- 
ducing the  costliest  cars. 

The  splendid  shop  organization  has  been  de- 
veloped to  the  same  high  state  of  efficiency 
and  held  practically  intact  from  the  in- 
ception of  the  company  —  under  the  engi- 
neering leadership  of  E.  A.  Nelson,  the  same 
man  who  has  been  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cess  of  every    previous    model. 


The  materials  which  enter  into  every  essen- 
tial Hupmobile  operation  are  precisely  as 
fine — precisely  the  same,  in  fact—as  those 
used  in  cars  of  the  largest  and  most  ex- 
pensive  build. 

Differences  in  size  and-  differences  in  excess 
luxury,  of  course — differences  in  engineering 
ideals.  In  scrupulous  workmanship,  in  trust- 
worthy   materials — emphatically    no. 

We  believe  the  Hupmobile  to  be,  in  its  class, 
the  best  car  in  the  world. 

HUPP  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Desk  D,  Windsor.  Ontario 

Hupmobile  crankshafts  must  prove  themselves  perfect 
and  true— not  once,  but  twice— before  they  are  passed 
to   the   motor  assembly. 

The  photographic  reproduction  shows  the  first— and 
most  important — of  the  two  tests; 

The  operator  is  testing  the  alignment  of  the  main 
crankshaft  bearings  with  an  infallible  little  piece  of 
mechanism. 

This  is  a  Brown  &  Sharpe  dial  indicator.  It  registers 
variations  so  minute  and  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  as 
one   half   of  one   thousandth   of   one   inch. 

If  the  indicator  shows  even  the  slightest  deflection  from 
the  correct  size    the  shaft  is  not   acceptable. 

After  this  the  crankshaft  is  tested  on  "V"  blocks, 
which  hold  it  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  in  actual 
ranning  in  the  motor.  Here  the  shaft  must  run  abso- 
lutely true  to  centre  on  all  bearings  to  pass  final  in- 
spection. 

These  tests— part  of  the  every-day  work  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  $1,000  Hupmobile— are  precisely  as  accurate, 
precisely  as  rigid,  the  same  all  through  as  those  ap- 
plied to  cars  of  three,  four  and  five  times  the  Hup- 
mobile price. 


1 


I 


I 
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ARK   ©-y-T^I-N-S    HANDBOOKS? 


They  are  a  series  of  two  hundred  volumes  cover- 
ing all  the  phases  of  outdoor  life.  "From  bee- 
keeping to  big  game  shooting"  indicates  the  scope. 

The  series  is  based  on  the  plan  of  one  subject  to  a 
book  and  each  book  complete.  The  authors  are 
experts.  Every  book  is  specially  prepared  for  this 
scries 

While  (D  U  T'l  N  G  Handbooks  are  uniform 
in  size  and  appearance  they  are  not  in  any  sense 
connected.     Among  thetitles  are  the  following. 


THE  AIREDALE— Williams  Haynes.  Origin  and  de- 
velopment of  breed.  Selection,  breeding,  train- 
ing, curing  diseases. 

APPLE  GROWING— M.  C.  Burritt.  Includes  kinds 
to  raise.  Location  of  orchard,  care  of  trees. 
Harvesting,  marketing. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE— Its  Selection,  Care  and  Use 
— Robert  Sloss.     Plain  and  practical  advice. 

BACKWOODS  SURGERY  AND  MEDICINE— 
Dr.  C.  S.  Moody.  For  use  when  out  of  reach 
of  doctors. 

CAMP  COOKERY— Horace  Kephart.  Selection  of 
provisions  and  utensils.  Food  values.  Prepa- 
ration game,  fish,  beverages,  desserts,  etc. 

CAMPS  AND  CABINS- Oliver  Kemp.  How  to 
make  shelters  ranging  from  brush  lean-tos  to 
log  cabins.     Working  diagrams. 

EXERCISE  AND  HEALTH— Dr.  Woods  Hutchin- 
son. Rational,  all-round  living.  What  to  do  and 
what  not  to  do.    Unusually  interesting  reading. 

FISHING  KITS  AND  EQUIPMENTS— S.  G.  Camp. 
A  complete  guide  to  the  fresh  water  angler  on 
selections  and  purchases. 

THE  FINE  ART  OF  FISHING— S.  G.  Camp.  In- 
cludes detailed  instructions  in  various  forms  of 
trout  and  bass  fishing. 

THE  HORSE,  His  Breeding,  Care  and  Use— David 
Buffum.  Thoroughly  practical.  Specially  de- 
signed for  owner  of  one  or  two  horses. 

THE  MOTOR  BOAT,  Its  Selection,  Care  and  Use 
— H.  W.  Slauson.  Care  of  motor  receives 
special  attention.  Camping  and  cruising  sug- 
gestions. 


MAKING  AND  KEEPING  SOIL— David  Buffum. 
Commonsense  scientific  methods  of  maintaining 
and  improving  the  fertility  of  soil. 

NAVIGATION  FOR  THE  AMATEUR  -  Captain 
E.  T.  Morton.  Short  treatise  on  simpler  meth- 
ods of  finding  position  at  sea. 

OUTDOOR  SIGNALLING  — Elbert  Wells.  Pro- 
nounced the  simplest  and  most  effective  system 
of  signals  in  existence  for  amateurs. 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  KEEPING— R.  B.  Sando. 
Comprehensive  manual  of  instruction  for  raising 
poultry  on  large  or  small  scale. 

PROFITABLE  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY— A.  S. 
Wheeler.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Meditteraneans,  Orpingtons,  etc. 

RIFLES  AND  RIFLE  SHOOTING— Charles  Askins. 
Relative  merits  of  different  guns.  Target  prac- 
tice, snap  shooting,  wing  shooting. 

SCOTTISH  AND  IRISH  TERRIERS  -Williams 
Haynes.  Origins,  standard  types,  diseases,  ken- 
neling, training,  etc. 

SPORTING  FIREARMS— Horace  Kephart.  Shot- 
guns and  rifles.  Range,  trajectory,  killing  power, 
mechanism,  various  loads,  boring,  testing. 

TRACKS  AND  TRACKING— Josef  Brunner.  In- 
terpreting  foot  prints  wild  animals  and  birds. 
Many  illustrations. 

WING  AND  TRAP  SHOOTING— Charles  Askins. 
Only  modern  manual  in  existence  dealing  with 
shotgun  shooting. 

THE  YACHTSMAN'S  HANDBOOK— Commander 

C.  S.  Stanworth,  U.  S.  N.  and  others.  Sailboats 
and  motors.  Ground  tackle,  handhng  lines  and 
sails,  soundings,  etiqette. 


Bound  in  green  cloth,  flexible  cover.  Size  4j^ 
x  7}{  inches.  Fixed  price  seventy  cents  per  vol- 
ume, postage  five  cents.  A  booklet  giving  detailed 
description   will   be   mailed    free. 

TECHNICAL  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

MACLEAN     PUBLISHING     CO. 

143     University     Avenue,     TORONTO 
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THE  CASE  OF  THE  G.H. 


nnnnnnl 


THERE  was  once  a  good  housewife 
who  used  a  Peninsular  Range  for 
thirty  years.  The  family  did  not 
like  it.  They  told  her  it  was  out  of 
date,  but  the  g.h.  was  sure  that  no 
other  range  could  possibly  have  as 
good  an  oven,  and  she  refused  to 
part   with  it. 

One  day  she  broke  the  oven  door, 
and  although  the  Stove  Dealer 
pointed  out  that  a  new  Monarch 
Peninsular,  with  its  many  improve- 
ments, would  be  a  good  investment, 
the  best  he  could  do  was  to  get  an 
order  for  repairs. 

Now  the  patterns  of  thirty  years 
ago  are  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  find,  so  there  was  some 
delay  in  making  the  new  oven  door. 
In  the  meantime  the  g. h.  went  on  a 
two  weeks'  vacation  and  the  family 
took  advantage  of  her  absence  to 
replace  the  old  range  with  a  new 
Monarch  Peninsular. 

They  had  quite  a  time  squaring 
things  with  the  g. h.  She  admitted 
that  it  was  a  pretty  range,  but  she 
was  quite  sure  that  it  would  not 
bake  properly.  She  tried  it,  how- 
ever, and  it  did  bake  well,  and  then 
she  discovered  that  the  oven  heated 
quicker  than  the  old  range.  She 
discovered  something  else.  It  didn't 
use  half  the  coal  the  old  range  used. 
She  is  sorry  now  she  didn't  buy  it 
ten  years  ago. 


innn 


EVERY  year  brings  out  new  ideas 
^  in  range  construction.  Over  in 
Preston  we  have  expert  range 
architects  working  out  new  con- 
veniences, new  ways  to  economize 
fuel,  new  methods  of  construction 
that  will  add  strength  and  beauty 
to  Peninsular  ranges. 


The  Monarch  is  an  all-steol  r  uige 
— the  easy-to-clean  kind.  It  has  a 
quick  oven  with  a  drop  door  ;  an 
oven  full  20  by  20  inches — large 
enough  to  bake  four  pies  at  a  time. 

The  Monarch  may  be  had  in  either 
the  square  style  or  with  a  high 
warming  closet.  A  reservoir  may 
be  attached  to  either  end  without 
the  use  of  screws  or  bolts. 

It  has  a  durable  iron  fire-box  and 
duplex  grates  which  may  be  lifted 
out  without  interfering  with  the  fire- 
box linings. 

"THE  COST" 

There  is  a  Peninsular  range  to  suit 
every  purse.  The  booklet,  "The 
Cost,"  tells  all  about  them.  Write 
for  it. 

Cla.re    Bros.  &  Co. 

Prestorv,  Ont.       Limited 
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A  well  cleared  field  on  a  farm — Stumps  so  split  that  they  burn  easily. 

TURN  WASTE  LAND 
INTO  PROFIT 

You  are  losing  money  every  day  by  allowing  stumps  and  rocks  to 
occupy  the  richest  and  most  productive  parts  of  your  land. 

You  can  turn  it  all  to  profit  in  a  short  time  by  the  use  of  C.  X.  L. 
Explosives. 

Send  for  our  book,  "The  Use  of  Explosives  for  Farmers."  It  is 
a  useful  book,  and  one  that  no  farmer  should  be  without.  We  will 
send  you  this  book  of  valuable  information  on  request.  Many  have 
benefited  by  the  knowledge  contained  in  it. 

WRITE  US  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 

CANADIAN   EXPLOSIVES,  LTD. 

MONTREAL,   P.O. 


Ten  months^latei — $800  worth  of  celery  per  acre. 
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CIRCLE      WATERPAN 

DIFFERS  FROM  THAT  OF  ALL  OTHER  HEATING  SYSTEM  5 
BECAUSE, LIKE  NATURE^  PURE  AIR  , 

j-J1  J£3  pn-dPZALY   >JUjVJJDJ/J2;i). 

—  FURNACE  CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  REQUEST  — 

The  James  Stewart  Manufacturing  Company  LiMited 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT.  WINNIPEG,  MAN. 


EPT.    Canadian  Magazine 


A/o-4- 
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Don"t  fail   to   mention    Farmer's    Magazine   when   writing  advertisers. 
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Dont  Gamble  Wi 


If  you  do,  you  are  bound  to  lose. 

You  have  speut  weeks  and  months  of  hard  work  and  barrels  of  your  good 
money   raising  a   big   crop. 

Then  why  risk  everything  at  threshing  time  on  poor  equipment  and  lack  of 
power! 

Many  Northwest  Canadian  farmers  did  this  last  year.  Of  course  they  lost 
their  entire  year's  crop. 

It  was  a  plain  case  of  power  poverty. 

With  everyone  crying  for  power,  winter  came.  Snow  fell  and  stayed,  with 
thousands  of  acres  oft  grain  still  in  the  stook.  Most  of  it  rotted  where  it  stood. 
What  little  was  threshed  the  following  spring  graded  low  and  sold  low. 

Are  you  taking  these  same  chances  this  year?  Don't  do  it!  Make  sure  of 
your  profits!     Buy  a 

HART-PARR    OIL   TRACTOR 

and  buy  it  now.     Then  you  are  power  insured  against  loss. 

Drive  your  separator  with  this  steady,  reliable  tractor.  Get  the  fullest  yield  of  clean,  high- 
grade  grain,  and  get  it  this  FALL.  Grain  threshed  the  Hart-Parr  way  brings  the  highest  market 
prices.  And  it  means  bigger  profits  for  you,  because  it  costs  less  in  time  and  labor  to  thresh  it. 
A  Hart-Parr  Tractor  is  a  general  purpose,  ONE  MAN  OUTFIT.  It  uses  the  cheapest  kerosene 
tor    fuel.  .J  i  i 

Can't  Freeze  in  Coldest  Weather 

The  oil  cooled  engine  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  Hart-Pan-  Tractor  construction.  It  is  sure 
insurance  against  a  freeze  up,  even  in  below  zero  weather. 

F  J.  Weber,  Watson,  Sask.,  Can.,  says:  "It  has  got  to  be  very  cold  when  our  Hart-Parr 
Oil  Tractor  will  not  start  with  the  first  turn  of  the  fly-wheel.  We  got  it  started  any  cold  day.  It 
was  the  only  one  that  could  pull  a  separator  behind  it  in  the  snow." 

A  Complete  Stock  of  Tractors  at  all  Our  Branches 

Write  or  call  at  our  nearest  Branch  House.  Order  a  Tractor  for  quick,  imme- 
diate delivery.  Then  you  have  placed  your  threshing  and  all  other  farm  power 
problems  on  a  safe  and  profitable  footing. 

HART-PARR  COMPANY 

42  Main  Street,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man.     67  West  23rd  Street.  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

1626  8th  Avenue,  Regina,  Sask. 

THE  CHAPIN  CO.,   335  8th  Avenue  West,    Calgary,  Alta. 
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Deep  Tillage  and  Fast,  Good 

Plowing ! 

•"I"1  HE  trend  of  cultivation  is  toward  deep  plowing.     The  old-style  4-inch  furrow  is 
passing  for  a  7-inch  or  8-inch  depth.  This  gradually  develops   a  deep   fresh  rich 

seed  bed  for  plant  food.     It  makes  a  storage  reservoir  that  will  preserve  the  300  tons  of 

water  per  acre  needed  for  corn,  in  the  sub-soil,   by  preventing  its  flow  off  the  land. 

Deep-plowed  land  makes  bumper  drought-proof  crops. 

A  boy  can  handle  the  Cockshutt  Ontario  Footlift  Sulky,  plowing  year  by  year  down 

to  full  8  inches  deep.     It  is  one  of  the  lightest-draft    plows    for    its    capacity    on    the 

market.      It  is  self-protecting  for  deep  plowing  in  stony  land. 

Get  the  Cockshutt 

Ontario  Footlift 

This  is  the  oue 
satisfactory 
footlift  plow  on 
the  market. 
Borrow  a  boy 
you  can  trust 
I  with  your  team, 
and  he  will  do 
deeper,  better 
work  with  the 
Ontario  Footlift 
than  an  experi- 
enced plowman 
with  a  walking 
plow.  Simply  set 
the  "  Ontario 
Footlift"  plow 
for  width  and 
depth,  and  the 
boy  has  no  fur- 
ther bother  with 
levers.  He  con- 
trols ft  with  the 
"  Footlift  A  t  - 
tachment," 
which  raises  and 
resets  '  the  plow 
at  a  touch  of  the  foot,  by  the  help  of  a  coiled  spring.  The  "Ontario  Footlift"  may  be  arranged 
to  automaticlly  rise  over  boulders,  and  reset  itself.  This  avoids  breakages,  delays  and  expense. 
The  strong  steel  wheels  have  dust-proof  bearings,  with  bushings  you  can  renew  at  small  cost.  You 
can  have  the  "Ontario  Footlift"  fitted  with  our  Judy  bottom  for  clay,  or  our  No.  21  bottom  for 
loam.  Also  you  can  have  knife,  rolling  colter,  or  jointer.  The  bottoms  are  unbreaking  soft- 
centre  steel,  and  you  can  have  steel  shares  to  order.  The  "Ontario  Footlift"  is  one  of  the  very 
best   long-service   high-quality   plows   on  the  market  for   deep,   fast   plowing   at   low   cost. 

SEE  OUR  AGENT,  reg^pdl,^en¥yorarm  WRITE  US 

We  are  always  glad  to  give   information   and   help,   concerning  any  farm 
implement.      A  post  card   will   get  you  our  reply   and  services. 


Sold  in  Western  Canada  and 
Western  Ontario  by 


Sold  in  Eastern  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces  by 


Cockshutt  Plow  Co.,  Ltd.   The  Frost  &  Wood  Co.,  Ltd. 


Brantford,  Ont. 


Smith's  Falls,  Ont. 


Say  yon  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Is  Your  Purse  Full? 

YOUR  farm  is  the  purse  from  which  you  take  the  necessities  and  lux- 
uries of  life.     What  provision  are  you  making  to  keep  your  purse 
full  — to  insure  a  constant  supply  of  food,  clothing,  heat,  light,  pro- 
tection, and  worldly  wealth? 

No  purse  can  stand  a  steady  drain — no  soil  can  produce  constant 
yearly  crops  —  without  an  adequate  income.  The  purse  must  be  supplied 
with  money,  the  soil  with  plant  food.  It  is  easier,  and  far  cheaper,  to 
maintain  a  fertile  condition  of  the  soil  than  it  is  to  build  it  up  after  it  is 
once  exhausted.     Be  wise  —  begin  now  to  use  faithfully  an 

I  H  C  Manure  Spreader 
Corn  King,  or  Cloverleaf 

Use  your  I  H  C  spreader  to  distribute  stable  manure  and  saturated 
bedding  while  it  is  still  fresh.  Spread  in  light  coats  so  that  the  plant  food 
elements  of  the  manure  may  combine  quickly  and  thoroughly  with  the 
soil  and  become  available  for  the  use  of  growing  plants.  Spread  quick- 
decaying  straw  to  increase  the  moisture  holding  capacity  of  the  soil. 

If  you  would  have  the  spreading  well  done,  do  it  with  an  I  H  C 
manure  spreader.  Make  the  quantity  of  manure  usually  spread  by  the 
fork  do  twice  the  amount  of  good  by  distributing  it  properly  with  an 
I  H  C  spreader,  leaving  the  ground  more  evenly  fertilized.  The  driving 
mechanism  of  the  I  H  C  spreader  is  strong  and  thoroughly  protected.  The 
aprons,  both  endless  and  return,  run  on  large  rollers.  The  feed  is  positive. 
The  manure  is  spread  evenly,  light  or  heavy  as  may  be  necessary,  the 
quantity  spread  never  changing  until  the  feed  is  changed. 

See  the  I  H  C  local  agent  and  have  him  show  you  the  spreader 
best  suited  to  your  needs.  Get  catalogues  and  full  information 
from  him,  or  write  the  nearest  branch  house. 

CANADIAN  BRANCH  HOUSES: 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
At  Brandon,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Hamilton,  Lethbridge,  London,  Montreal,  N.  Battle- 
ford,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  St.  John,  Weyburn,  Winnipeg,  Yorkton 

I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  to  all,  the  best 
information  obtainable  on  better  farming.  If  you  have  any  worthy  ques- 
tions  concerning  soils,    crops,   land  drainage,  irrigation,   fertilizer,   etc., 

[j  make  your  inquiries  specific  and  send  them  to   I  H  C   Service    Bureau, 

q  Harvester  Building.  Chicago.  USA 
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SOVEREIGN" 

Hot  Water 
Boiler 

Made    by     the 

TAYLOR- 
FORBES 

COMPANY,  LIMITED 

TORONTO 
1088  King  Street  West 

MONTREAL 
246  Craig  Street  West 

VANCOUVER 

1070  Homer  Street 

ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 
32  Dock  Street 

and 

GUELPH,  CANADA 

Installed   by   Heating   Engineers   and 
Plumbers    throughout    Canada 


Make  Careful 
Selection  of  a 
Heating  Appar- 
atus for  Your 


[ZD  New  Home. 


There  are  twenty  new  and 
material  improvements  built 
into  the  "Sovereign"  each 
one  inducing  smoothness  of 
operation  and  economizing 
the  consumption  of  coal — 
as,  for  instance, 


The  Interior  Short 
Circuit  for   the 
Escape    of    Air 

iir. 

ns  in    a 
I,    has     to 

y    to    the 
o  that  it 

i]    of    sue  I 

into 

Read  the  "Dictionary  of  Heating" 
—  Sent   free    to    any   address. 


The  Story  of  Two  Bundles  of  Flax 

Demonstrating  the  superiority  of  THE  SPALDING  DEEP  TILLING  MACHINE 


"On  the  9thand  10th 
of  June.  1911.  I  sowed  30 
acres  of  flax,  just  out- 
side of  the  city  limits, 
south  of  this  town.  25 
acres  of  the  above  land 
was  plowed  from  five 
to  six  inches  deep,  and 
five  acres  of  this  land 
was  plowed  about  six- 
teen inches  deep,  by  a 
Spalding  Deep  Tilling 
Machine.  All  of  this 
land  was  cultivated  in 
the  same  manner,  by 
the  same  farm  tools, 
and  sowed  with  the 
same  kind  of  flax  seed 
on  the  9th  and  10th  day 
of  June. 

The  flax  on  all  the 
land  Brew  fine  for  a 
short  time.  Dry  hot 
weather  set  in  about 
the  middle  of  June,  ana 
lasted  about  six  weeks 
•  During  that  period  the 
flax  on  the  land  plowed 
an  ordinary  depth 
stopped  growing,  and 
showed  the  dry  hot 
weather  had  hurt  it 
materially,  and  the  flax 
on  the  deep  tilled  land 
continued  to  grow  dur- 
ing the  dry  period,  and 
was  fully  eight  inches 
higher  when'harvested. 

The  flax  on  the  deep 
tilled  land  yielded  22K 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
the  flax  on  the  other 
land  yielded  14-K 
bushels  to  the  acre,  be- 
sides the  quality  of  the 
flax  on  the  deep  tilled 
land  was  much  better 
than  the  flax  on  the 
land  plowed  an  ordin- 
ary depth,  "i 


>■ 
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That  is  the  story 
told  by  the  man 
whose  farm  this  fla 
was  grown.  It  is 
story  of  50°c  increa 
in  yield.  With  flax 
$2.00  per  bushel,  tl 
increase  is  wort 
$15.00  per  acre. 


There  was  no  diffe 
ence  in  seed,  no  diffe 
ence  in  the  fertility 
the  land,  no  differen 
in  the  cultivation;"  b 
there  was  a  differen 
in  the  seedbed.  T 
flax  growing  on  tl 
land  plowed  only  fi 
to  six  inches  deep  h 
no  chance  to  develop 
the  roots  could  not  i 
down  far  enough,  b 
the  Spalding  Deep  T 
ling  Machine  made  t 
other  seed  bed  like 
garden.  16  inches  de 
and  finely  pulverize 
Nature  did  the  rest. 

Farmers  who  use  t 
Spalding  Deep  Tillli 
Machine  get  simil 
results  on  every  cr 
they'grow. 


Our  free  boot 
wili  tell  you  c 
about  how  yt 
can  more  tht 
double  your  n< 
profit  and  ii 
crease  t  h 
value  of  yoi 
farm. 


WRITE     US     TO-DAY    FOR     FULL    INFORMATION 
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$45.00  BICYCLE  FREE! 

DO    YOU    WANT    A    WHEEL? 


Here's  a  chance  for  every  Canadian  boy  to  get  one  FREE  by  doing  a  little 
work  in  his  spare  time. 


All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  32  yearly  paid-in-advance  subscriptions  to 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE.  We  will  send  you  immediately  on  the  receipt  of 
payment  for  32  subscriptions  a  $45.00  bicycle.  This  wheel  has  all  the  modern 
improvements,  including  coaster-brake,  mud-guards,  full  set  of  bicycle  tools.  It 
is  substantially  built  and  will  stand  the  most  severe  road  test. 

These  wheels  have  been  shipped  to  our  representatives  in  all  parts  of  Can- 
ada and  in  no  case  have  we  had  a  single  complaint. 

If  you  are  interested  in  earning  a  wheel,  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
to  us  to-day. 
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the  importance  and  economy  of  painting  his  buildings  when  they 
need  it  so  that  they'll  be  protected  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
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You  Can  Thank 
Advertising 

^"EXT  time  you  step  into  the  corner  store,  take  a 
look  around.  Of  all  the  articles  on  the  shelves, 
how  many  were  on  your  shopping  list  five  years  ago? 
Make  it  ten  years,  and  you  will  find  that  most  of  the 
things  you  buy  to-day — and  could  not  do  without — 
were  not  even  made  then. 


You  men  and  women  who  buy 
things,  let  this  sink  in.  You  are  bet- 
ter men  and  women  because  of  ad- 
vertising. You  eat  more  wholesome 
food.  You  wear  better  clothes.  Your 
home  is  better  furnished.  You  have 
cleaner  and  more  sanitary  houses. 
You  read  better  books  and  maga- 
zines. You  seek  more  healthful 
amusements. 

Your  whole  standard  of  living  has 
been  raised — and  why?  Because  the 
men  who  make  these  better  things 
are  telling  you  that  you  will  be  more 
comfortable,  happier  and  healthier 
if  you  use  these  higher  grade  goods. 

It  is  advertising  that  makes  it 
possible  for  you  to  buy  "the  best" 
right  at  your  corner  store.  It  is 
advertising  that  encourages  the  in- 
ventor to  make  new  comforts  and 
new   utilities   and    enables    you    to 


buy  them  almost  immediately  after 
they  are  perfected. 

J.  J.  Hill  says  this  "high  living" 
costs  more.  True  for  J.  J. — but  it 
is  worth  more.  And  leaving  the 
cost  aside,  do  you  want  to  go  back 
to  buying  jam  out  of  a  pail,  oatmeal 
out  of  a  barrel,  raisins  out  of  sticky 
boxes,  or  tea  exposed  in  an  open 
chest? 

Do  you  regret  the  money  you 
paid  for  a  Player  Piano? 

Would  you  forego  the  new  style 
razor? 

Isn't  a  Tungsten  worth  a  thou- 
sand candles? 

Would  you  now  be  enjoying  these 
if  enterprising  manufacturers  had 
not  told  you  about  them  in  their 
advertisements  ? 


Isn't  life  brighter  because  we  have  new  and  higher 
standards  of  living? 

Let  us  thank  advertising  for  it. 

Advice  regarding  your  advertising  problems  is  avail- 
able through  any  good  advertising  agency,  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Press  Association,  Room 
503,  Lumsden  Building,  Toronto.  Enquiry  involves 
no  obligation  on  your  part — so  write  if  interested. 


Reading  advertisements   is  profitable  to  you. 
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In  Dull  Grey  November 


Only  add  to  the  Glories  of  the  Fireside  Grate 
where   the   Good   Stories  and   Bright    Illustrated   Articles   in 

Farmer's  Magazine 

Charm  from  Ocean  to  Ocean 


Here  are  a  few  of  the  good  things  in  next 

month's  issue 

Irrigated  Orchards  in  B.C. — The  New  Farm 
Movement  in  Ireland — Parental  Sins — Duck  Rais- 
ing— Lighting  Rural  Ontario — Orcharding  on  the 
Lake  Huron  Shore — Political  Doings  at  Ottawa — 
Women,  the  Nation's  Spenders — Threshing  Time 
on  the  Prairies — With  Snappy  Editorials  and  a 
Live  Woman's  Section. 
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LIGHT  for   all   your   buildings   at  any  hour  of  the  day  or   night. 
J  No  danger  of  fires  or  explosions   from    lamps  or   lanterns.    No 
lamps  to  clean  and  fill.    And  with  all  its  advantages 


Electric  Light  is  not  Expensive 


50-Light, 

30-Volt 

Outfit 

Complete 

including 

Maxda 

Lamps  and 

Fixtures. 


Burning  all  50  lights  of  this  system  for    5    hours   would   only 

cost  about  10  cents  for  fuel  oils.     You  would  seldom  burn  all 

lights  at  once  hence  this  low  cost  would 

be  much  reduced.     Let  us  give  you  full 

particulars.        Write  For  Catalog  No.  CD  2526 

THE  CANADIAN  FAIRBANKS- 
MORSE  GO.  LIMITED 


DYNAMO  switchboard 


smouni    444  ST.  JAMES  STREET 

ENGINE 


MONTREAL 


HO¥T 
Mf^To  Have 


City  Water  Supply  Conveniences 


\0  YOU  want  all  the  conveniences  a  city  water  supply  would  give  you  ?  Running  water 
'in  your  bathroom?  In  the  kitchen?  For  the  lawn?  Garden?  Barn?  Watering 
Troughs?  You  can  have  an  abundance  of  water  under  strong 
pressure,  for  any  desired  connections,  if  you  install  the 

Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply 

With  the  Kewanee  System,  the  tank  is  located  in  the  cellar  or  buried  in 
the  ground,  and  the  water  is  delivered  by  air  pressure.  No  elevated  or  attic 
tank  to  leak,  f rpeze,  overflow  or  collapse.  Water  can  be  pumped  by  hand,  gas- 
oline engine,  electric  and  other  dependable  forms  of  power.  Kewanee  Pumping 
Machinery,  used  in  complete  Kewanee  Systems,  is  as  far  ahead  of  ordinary 
pumping  rigs,  as  Kewanee  Tanks  are  ahead  of  leaky  attic  tanks. 

Complete  Kewanee  Systems  cost  from  $70.00  up,  depending  upon  your 
requirements  and  the  method  adopted  for  pumping.  Over  10,000  Kewanee 
Systems  in  successful  operation. 

For  sale  by 

A.  R.  Williams  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Say   you   saw   the  a<1.  in   Farmers'   Magazine. 
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Lends  Dignity  to  the  Farm  Reading 


IT'S  THE  RED  APPLE'S  DAY 

"There  is  no  season  of  the  year  when  such  pleas- 
ant and  sunny  spots  may  be  lighted  on,  and  produce 
so  pleasant  an  effect  on  the  feelings  as  now  in 
October.  The  sunshine  is  peculiarly  genial;  and  in 
sheltered  places,  as  on  the  side  of  a  bank,  or  of  a 
barn  or  house,  one  becomes  acquainted  and  friendly 
with  the  sunshine.  It  seems  to  be  of  a  kindly  and 
homely  nature.  And  the  green  grass  strewn  with  a, 
few  withered  leaves  looks  the  more  green  and  beauti- 
ful for  them." 

—Hawthorne,  Oct.  7,  1841. 
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A     REVIEW     OF     RURAL     LIFE 


THE  FARMERS'  LOANS 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  public 
are  awakening  to  the  demands  for  a 
more  equitable  Bank  Act.  Farmers  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  they  should 
never  have  submitted  to  the  monetary 
injustices  they  have.  Too  long  they 
have  struggled  under  the  high-term 
rates  on  borrowings.  Much  injustice 
has  been  done  and  much  legitimate  en- 
terprise killed  by  reason  of  the  hamper- 
ing restrictions  upon  them  in  the  mat- 
ter of  ready  money., 

Against  this  demand,  the  monopolist 
banker,  waxing  fat  on  commercial  loans, 
replies,  that  the  farmer  has  always  got 
all  the  money  he  wants  when  he  has 
furnished  the  security.  Yes,  there  is 
the  crux.  The  security  that  the  com- 
mercial man  is  required  to  give,  puts 
the  farmer  under  a  great  handicap. 

Take  the  case  of  Western  wheat.  The 
farmer  cannot  secure  loans  on  his  grain, 
no  matter  how  securely  housed  it  may 
be  in  the  metal  or  wooden  granaries 
fully  covered  by  insurance.  Let  the 
middleman  buy  this  wheat  and  turn  it 
into  a  rotten  old  ramshackle  elevator, 
and  he  will  get  immediately  all  kinds 
of  credit.  The  same  thing  applies  to 
the  small  undertaker  in  the  cities.  Many 
such  a  one  is  practically  carried  by  the 
banks  whose  deposits  are  drawn  largely 
from  the  rural  residents. 

The  Bank  Act  is  a  jughandled  affair, 
and  every  rural  representative  to  par- 
liament should  be  notified  by  every 
constituent  that  he  is  expected  to  re- 


construct the  Act  at  the  next  session  in 
a  reasonable  and  sane  way. 

No  man  can  say  that  farm  credit  and 
farm  paper  carries  a  large  element  of 
risk.  The  farmer  is  generally  sound, 
and  his  obligations  to  the  banker  well 
met. 

The  German  farmer  can  get  money 
!/2  to  1  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  city 
man.  Borrowers  unite  in  a  German 
landschaften,  to  issue  bonds  secured  by 
mortgages  upon  their  farms.  These 
pfandbrief  or  land-bonds  are  popular 
investments  for  trust  funds,  savings 
banks,  as  well  as  for  thrifty  individuals. 
If  the  bond  at  4  per  cent,  commands 
par  ,the  farmer  pays  5  per  cent  yearly 
upon  the  mortgage.  On  a  thousand 
dollar  loan,  $40  covers  the  4  per  cent, 
interest,  $7.50  reduces  the  principal 
(amortisation  feature),  and  $2.50  runs 
the  business  of  the  landschaften.  Thus 
the  whole  debt  is  paid  off  in  45  years, 
if  indeed  these  farmers  ever  let  it  run 
that  long.  So  safe  are  these  bonds  that 
they  sell  as  readily  as  imperial  bonds. 

Yet  the  Canadian  farmer  pays  often 
8  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent,  on  mort- 
gage security  and  then  has  his  whole 
principal  to  reduce  afterwards. 

In  the  matter  of  current  loans,  the 
farmer  needs  "accommodation"  at  rea- 
sonable rates  over  periods  of  from  6  to 
18  months,  so  that  he  can  produce 
more  and  market  his  produce  to  better 
advantage.  This  can  be  done  by  co- 
operative effort  as  has  been  explained 
in  Farmers  Magazine  in  previous  is- 
sues. 
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THE  REAL  TROUBLES 

The  farmer's  greatest  troubles  are  not 
of  the  tariff  or  of  the  navy.  These 
questions  are  kept  in  the  forefront  of 
attention  of  the  politicians  but  coming 
down  to  hard  pan  facts,  let  us  ask  our- 
selves the  question,  just  where  either  of 
these  questions  pinches  our  toes. 

A  trip  through  the  country  in  Oc- 
tober will  reveal  to  anyone  a  big  abun- 
dance of  produce  that  will  never  find 
its  way  to  the  consumers'  tables.  The 
wheat,  the  corn,  the  vegetables,  the  ap- 
ples and  the  peaches  for  which  thou- 
sands are  craving  in  the  big  centres,  lie 
unmarketed  on  the  ground. 

The  arteries  of  distribution  are  par- 
alyzed by  reason  of  high  transporta- 
tion rates,  commission  charges  and  in- 
sufficient help.  Tn  other  words  it  costs 
more  to  get  these  goods  to  the  people 
who  want  them,  than  the  farmer  can 
make  out  of  them.  The  first  waste,  he 
argues,  is  the  easier  way  out  of  a  bad 
bargain. 

Middlemen  are  too  numerous.  In 
many  cases  taxation  is  wrong.  In  other 
cases  the  overhead  expenses  of  the  pro- 
ducers themselves  are  too  heavy.  Often 
the  methods  and  direction  of  the  farmer 
are  wasteful  and  inefficient.  There  are 
questions  o'f  greater  import  to  each  of 
us,  than  are  the  hazy  and  distant  poli- 
tical intrigues  in  the  departments  of 
government. 

Canada  wants  considerable  relief  in 
real  hindrances  to  distribution.  In 
other  words,  transportation  difficulties 
and  inequalities  of  taxation,  drain  farm 
exchequers  of  more  money  than  ever 
flows  outward  by  reason  of  tariffs  and 
navies.  Ii  will  be  interesting  to  note 
the  relative  proportion  of  attention 
these  subjects  get  in  the  next  session  of 
the  Dominion  House. 

— @ — 

A  SPECIAL  APPLE  DAY 

The  annual  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Hon- 
ey Show  for  Ontario  will  be  held  in  To- 
ronto in  November.  This  institution  is 
becoming  widely  known   and  increas- 


ingly well  attended.  The  display  of 
the  fruits  of  the  orchard  and  garden  are 
on  an  elaborate  scale  and  tend  to  foster 
in  the  visitors  a  love  for  their  better 
and  more  skilful  production. 

In  the  matter  of  fruit,  Ontario's  big 
attraction  is  the  apple  and  it  well  might 
be  seriously  entertained  to  make  one  of 
the  days  a  special  apple  day  for  the 
province.  The  various  producing  coun- 
tries and  the  co-operative  associations 
spend  considerable  money  in  making 
exhibits.  The  care  and  labor  involved 
have  proved  paying  investments  in  the 
past  shows  and  the  future  has  much 
room  for  the  development  of  a  big  high- 
class  trade  in  first-class  apples  packed  in 
a  way  to  insure  demand. 

The  several  apple  districts  of  that 
province  have  already  a  reputation  for 
producing  a  high  quality  fruit,  that 
have  the  flavor  and  keeping  qualities 
second  to  none  in  the  world. 

And  yet  farm  lands  in  these  districts 
are  yet  too  low  in  price.  Excellent  in- 
ducements are  open  to  the  young  man 
who  has  the  inclination,  to  cultivate  and 
distribute  an  article  for  fruit  consump- 
tion that  will  not  only  rejoice  the  hun- 
gr}^  alleys  of  continental  cities,  and  of 
our  own  land,  but  which  will  return  to 
him  good  rewards  for  his  labor.  The 
people  are  hungering  for  good  apples 
attractively  put  up. 


,        NEW   BRUNSWICK'S  FARM 

The  revival  of  agriculture  in  New 
Brunswick,  gets  the  recognition  that  is 
due,  in  the  proposals  of  Hon.  Martin 
Burrell  to  establish  an  experimental 
farm  near  Fredericton. 

One  of  the  best  incentives  to  produc- 
tion and  better  farming  operations,  is 
the  successful  lines  where  all  can  see  the 
benefits.  These  farms  should  be  made 
as  practical  and  economical  as  possible. 
They  should  grapple  with  local  difficul- 
ties, and  should  preach  by  means  of 
examples,  the  money  making  possibil- 
ities of  intensive  and  proper  methods  of 
cultivation.  The  experimental  and  re- 
search work  along  higher  lines  should 
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be  left  to  the  central  institutions,  while 
the  higher  and  graduation  diplomas  in 
agriculture  should  be  secured  at  one 
central  institution  in  each  province.  It 
is  the  small  isolated  farmer  who  needs 
the  help  and  he  can  best  be  interested 
by  a  local  institution  with  the  aid  of  a 
local  district  representative  such  as  On- 
tario is  sending  to  the  several  counties. 

In  placing  Mr.  W.  W.  Hubbard  in 
charge,  the  government  have  secured 
a  man  whose  sympathies  are  wholly 
with  the  work  and  who  will  broaden 
out  to  the  measure  of  his  work  if  we 
mistake  not.  His  photo  appeared  in 
September  issue  of  Farmer's  Magazine. 


SHALL  MINISTERS  LEARN 
FARMING 

That  the  country  church  is  not 
filling  the  place  in  the  lives  of 
our  people  that  it  did  in  our 
pioneer  days  is  evident  to  even  the  or- 
dinary observer  of  social  phenomena. 
The  ordinary  minister  has  been  train- 
ed in  a  sectarian  college  where  all  the 
studies  have  been  along  the  lines  of 
cultural  development.  The  training 
that  results  therefrom  develops  the 
spirit  of  research  along  the  abstract 
questions  in  science,  metaphysics  and 
philosophy.  Too  often  these  abstracts 
are  given  to  the  people  as  the  "pure  and 
undefiled"  tenets  of  religion. 

Such  manna  does  not  seem  to  satisfy 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people  and 
while  the  drift  of  the  man  from  the 
churches  has  been  noted,  it  is  often  a 
wonder  to  many  why  so  many  men  do 
attend  when  the  religious  exercises 
aside  from  the  spirit  of  devotion  satis- 
fy no  real  need. 

The  Great  Teachers'  ministry  was 
marked  with  different  things.  His  re- 
ferences bore  constantly  on  the  lives  of 
the  people  among  whom  He  lived.  Sim- 
ilies  from  the  corn  fields,  the  seed  time 
and  harvest  time,  the  vineyards  and 
stock  pens  and  from  the  work-shop 
with  which  He  was  very  familiar,  car- 
ried His  listeners  through  all  His  argu- 
ments and  appealed  to  them  in  an  un- 
precedented way. 


The  college  of  agriculture  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky  has  added  a  depart- 
ment that  is  unique  in  America.  There 
is  a  class  for  ministers  who  are  in  active 
charge  of  rural  churches.  These  min- 
isters can  attend  these  classes  and  learn 
the  elementary  principles  of  agriculture 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  every- 
day work  of  the  people  whose  souls 
they  are  trying  to  benefit.  The  minis- 
ters themselves  have  recognised  the 
force  of  the  argument  as  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  nearly  twenty  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  attended  the  first 
classes.  These  will  be  equipped  with 
the  expert  knowledge  of  modern  agri- 
culture and  will  be  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  industry.  They  will  be  able 
to  set  labor  and  not  leisure  in  its  pro- 
per place  in  the  gospel  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  The  work  carried  on  by 
the  monks  of  Oka  in  Quebec,  and  per- 
haps by  others  has  its  good  effect  upon 
the  people  among  whom  they  dwell. 
Priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
are  often  seen  engaged  in  the  practical 
work  about  the  farm,   and  at  the  ag- 


"Professor"     Theodore     Ross,     Secretary     for 
Agriculture,   P,E1. 
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ricultural  gatherings,  whether  in  live 
stock  or  in  fruit  growing.  The  other 
denominations  have  also  recognised  the 
importance  of  the  work  in  connection 
with  industrial  schools  and  reforma- 
tories. They  much  carry  the  spirit  of 
industry,  sobriety  and  religion  to  the 
people  by  being  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  business  in  which  their  people 
are  learning  to  practice  these  homely 
virtues. 

After  all  we  doubt  not,  that  the  great 
end  of  religion  is  to  enable  men  to 
live  better  and  their  every-day  employ- 
ment largely  shapes 'their  lives. 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  CLOVER 

Clover  is  one  of  Gods  greatest  gifts 
to  the  farmer.  It  is  a  first  class  soil 
renovator.  At  the  same  time  it  sup- 
plies the  best  of  fodder  to  all  kinds  of 
live  stock.  Show  me  the  farmer  who 
grows  no  clover  an  his  farm  and  you 
will  show  me  generally  a  poor  run  down 
farm  with  a  discouraged  houseful  of 
people. 

Old  Jesse  Trull  of  Durham  County 
in  Ontario  began  to  preach  clover  to 
his  neighbor  farmers  over  fifty  years 
ago.  The  pioneers  of  Ontario's  rich  soils 
rather  regarded  friend  Trull  as  a  theor- 
ist and  a  faddist,  and  so  let  him  talk 
clover.  But  the  Trull  farm  was  the 
best  in  the  district  and  long  after 
others  were  getting  reduced  wheat  yields 
his  returns  were  equal  to  those  of  the 
preceding  years. 

The  whole  secret  of  clover  is  the 
nitrogen  factory  that  this  legume  car- 
ries in  its  roots.  Every  member  of  this 
family  converts  the  nitrogen  of  the  air 
into  nitrogenous  fertilizers  evenly  dis- 
tributed in  the  humus  ready  for  instant 
assimilation  by  the  young  plants  that 
succeed.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  annually  by  the  farmers  of  North 
America  for  commercial  fertilizers  of 
this  type.  The  air  contains  some  78 
per  cent,  by  volume  of  nitrogen  and  if 
farmers  could  convert  a  supply  into 
such  a  shape  as  to  use  it  on  the  farm, 
more  money  would  be  forthcoming 
from  intensive  agriculture. 


But  the  easiest  way  for  the  ordinary 
farmer  to  get  it,  is  to  allow  the  clover 
plant  to  do  it  for  him.  The  way  is 
easy.  Perhaps  that  is  why  so  few  fully 
grasp  its  importance.  We  want  more 
Jesse  Trulls  among  our  farmers,  to 
preach  practical  sermons  in  the  once  fer- 
tile fields  of  older  Canada. 


DOES  MANUFACTURE  KEEP  UP? 

The  farmers  are  making  eager  in- 
quiries on  every  side,  for  the  latest  and 
most  economical  means  of  introducing 
household  conveniences  as  running 
water,  electric  light  and  power.  This 
thirst  for  information  betokens  a  big 
demand  for  mechanical  appliances. 
Manufacturers  have  been  so  busy  at- 
tending to  the  requirements  of  the  city 
that  they  have  not  paid  that  attention  to 
the  farm  that  it  deserves. 

Those  manufacturers  of  stable  equip- 
ment and  power  outfits,  who  ventured 
into  a  perfectly  uncultivated  field  a  few 
years  ago,  are  now  being  overwhelmed 
with  business.  The  process  of  education 
has  gone  on  and  has  produced  results 
very  quickly,  in  fact  more  speedily  than 
the  manufacturers  expected.  It  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  rural  life  to  see  a  con- 
servatively-minded close  old  farmer,  re- 
solving to  put  in  a  gasoline  engine,  up- 
to-date  stanchions  in  his  stables  and 
handle  cement  even  in  the  building  of 
a  house  with  as  much  ease  as  a  manufac- 
turer. Farm  life  is  waking  up  to  its 
place  and  he  is  a  wise  man  who  rightly 
sizes  up  the  possibilities  of  its  increasing 
demands. 

— © — 

A  GOAT  IS  MORE  VALUABLE 

In  criticizing  Mr.  D.  R.  Wilkie.  man- 
ager of  the  Imperial  Bank  for  his  as- 
sertion that  Canada  should  be  thought- 
ful of  British  capital,  the  Toronto  Star 
aptly  remarks: 

"Capital  is  not  an  object  of  gratitude.  It 
is  a  contrivance  for  applying  labor  to  land 
and  other  natural  resources.  We  do  not 
bend  the  knee  to  a  nickel-in-the-slot  machine. 
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We  use  it,  avail  ourselves  of  its  convenience, 
and  are  willing  that  the  owner  should  make 
fair  profit.  That  is  our  relation  to  capital. 
There  is  a  curious  notion  extant  in  the  world 
that  the  lender  of  money  at  interest  confers 
a  favor  on  the  borrower,  and  that  the  em- 
ployer confers  a  favor  on  the  man  he  em- 
ploys. It  is  a  wholly  erroneous  notion.  As 
a  banker,  Mr.  Wilkie  confers  a.  greater  bene- 
fit on  the  British  capitalists,  for  whose  money 
he  finds  employment,  than  on  the  workers 
who  use  the  money.  Without  the  capital  the 
workers  would  experience  some  inconvenience. 
But  without  the  workers  the  capital  would 
be  of  no  more  use  to  the  owners  than  gold 
and  silver  were  to  Eobinson  Crusoe.  His  man 
Friday,  and  even  the  goats,  were  much  more 
precious  "possessions." 

This  is  a  point  well  taken.  Too 
much  misery  in  this  world  has  resulted 
from  the  prevailing  notion  that  the 
man  with  money  who  choses  to  lend  it 
out  to  a  producer  at  a  good  rate  of  in- 
terest, is  a  public  benefactor  and  a 
philanthropic  being  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. And  nowhere  has  this  eco- 
nomic heresy  been  more  wide  spread 
than  in  the  country  places.  The  strug- 
gling farmer  who  wants  to  buy  cattle 
or  horses,  to  repair  buildings  or  buy  a 
farm,  has  been  made  to  feel  that  he 
ought  to  approach  the  money  lender  in 
a  crawling  suppliant  style  and  to  forever 
doff  his  hat  to  his  "benefactor."  This 
feature  in  connection  with  loans  has 
done  more  to  stagnate  enterprise  and 
blast  legitimate  enthusiasm  in  agri- 
culture than  almost  any  other  single 
social  agency. 

That  money  is  a  dead  thing  and  d&: 
pends  on  human  activity  for  its  re- 
turns cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  our  people. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  banker 
would  so  regard  the  medium  of  ex- 
change, for  his  whole  training  has  been 
in  the  counting  house  where  interest 
returns  as  regular  as  the  day  and  where 
the  assisting  and  necessary  human  in- 
termediary is  unseen  and  misunder- 
stood. 


THE  GRANGE  AND  THE  NAVY 

At  a  most  enthusiastic  and  well  at- 
tended meeting  of  their  executive,  the 
Dominion  Grange,  meeting  in  Toronto 


Hon.    James    Wilson,     head     of    Uncle     Sam's 
agricultural  administration. 


last  month,  reiterated  their  opinion  on 
the  Navy  question  and  also  on  the  ques- 
tion of  wider  markets. 

The  following  resolution  calls  upon 
other  social  organizations  to  join  with 
them  in  demanding  that  the  Dominion 
Government  take  the  Naval  question  out 
of  party  politics  by  submitting  the 
whole  question  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

That,  whereas  the  Dominion  Government 
has  under  consideration  the  matter  of  assist- 
ing the  Mother  Country  in  naval  defence, 
and,  whereas  we  believe  that  this  question 
should  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  con- 
sideration before  final  governmental  action 
is  decided  upon,  be  it  resolved  that  the  sec- 
retary request  the  representatives  of  the 
churches  and  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Coun- 
cil to  co-operate  with  this  organization  in 
the  circulation  for  signature  of  a  monster 
petition  requesting  the  Dominion  Government 
to  consult  the  people  on  this  question. 

At  this  same  meeting  the  executive 
discussed  the  advisability  of  another 
farmers'  deputation  to  Ottawa.  Un- 
deterred by  the  avalanche  that  over- 
came  the   Government   that   they   last 
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approached,  they  claim  to  have  the  as- 
surances from  all  sen  ions  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario  that  the  farmers  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  way  things  have 
been  going  since. 

It  is  likely  that  this  farmer's  organi- 
zation will  hold  various  meetings  dur- 
ing the  coming  fall  and  winter  wherein 
all  the  topics  of  practical  politics  will 
be  discussed  not  only  by  the  local  men 
but  by  the  stalwarts  from  the  Western 
Provinces.  It  is  said  that  a  lull  always 
precedes  a  storm  and  some  predict  that 
the  quietness  of  the  various  farm  orga- 
nizations during  the  past  summer,  to- 
gether with  the  bad  crops  that  are  re- 
ported in  many  sections,  is  having  the 
effect  of  producing  a  political  ferment, 
the  effects  of  which  no  one  is  quite  cap- 
able of  estimating.  Whether  the  new 
federal  election  will  be  held  within  the 
next  year  or  so,  is  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  present  Government. 

At  any  rate  it  is  quite  certain  from 
the  farmer's  standpoint  that  the  Navy 
Act  is  occupying  too  much  of  the  at- 
tention of  our  Legislators.  There  are 
numerous  other  questions  of  more  prac- 
tical moment  to  agriculture  which  are 
being  allowed  to  shape  themselves  in  a 
very  hap-hazard  way.  Perhaps  the  po- 
liticians hope  that  the  winds  of  chance 
will  blow  some  lucky  movement  across 
the  election  path  so  as  to  blind  the 
farmers  to  these  really  great  economic 
issues  now  before  the  country. 

The  question  of  wider  markets, 
cheaper  transportation  rates,  a  wider 
extension  of  rural  postal  delivery,  some 
relief  by  way  of  an  approach  to  parcel's 
post,  wherein  the  people  in  the  country 
can  cheaply  transport  their  produce  to 
the  consumer,  and  the  revision  of  the 
Bank  Act,  whereby  farmers  will  be 
able  to  finance  their  own  undertakings 
on  more  advantageous  terms, — these 
are  all  questions  of  foremost  import- 
ance, and  the  farmers  feel  that  if  the 
Navy  question  is  pushed  into  the  fore- 
front of  an  election  fight,  it  will  be  the 
play  of  the  political  trickster  to  rally 
sentiment  and  jingoism  to  their  sup- 
port. 


THE  SMALL  PRODUCER  CHAFES 

There  is  much  dissatisfaction  in 
country  points  owing  to  the  way  small 
shipments  of  produce  to  consuming 
centres  are  eaten  up  by  transportation 
and  commission  charges.  Many  in- 
stances are  reported  where  farmers  and 
small  producers  have  sought  to  get  their 
goods  to  the  consumers  and  secure  some 
fair  return  from  the  high  prices  pre- 
vailing. One  man  in  Ontario  reports 
to  the  Farmer's  Magazine  that  he  was 
tempted  to  send  early  potatoes  to  Tor- 
onto in  order  to  get  some  of  the  money 
that  the  eaters  were  paying.  At  that 
time  potatoes  were  quoted  from  $1.50 
to  $2.00  per  bag.  He  sent  them  to  a 
commission  man  to  sell  and  pay  the 
transportation  charges.  The  returns  to 
him  were  just  45  cents  a  bushel  after  a 
considerable  wait. 

Another  reports  a  return  of  9  cents 
net  on  baskets  of  pears  and  apples,  and 
yet  the  people  in  that  city  are  paying 
from  50  to  75  cents  for  the  same  arti- 
cles. 

Does  this  feature  not  have  consider- 
able to  do  with  the  high  cost  of  living? 
Will  small  farmers  be  influenced  to  in- 
crease such  productions  when  the  re- 
turns are  so  unsatisfactory? 

It  will  be  noted  in  reply  that  the  co- 
operative shipping  associations  secure 
much  better  prices  for  the  patrons. 
Quite  so.  This  is  the  best  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  for  the  individual  farmer, 
but  the  principles  of  co-operation  do 
not  operate  over  very  much  ground  as 
yet.  It  is  the  small  farmer  that  our 
laws  ought  to  protect  and  assist.  A 
government's  first  duty  lies  to  the  weak, 
end  in  this  case  of  freight  rates,  ex- 
press rates  and  postal  rates  there  is 
needed  an  element  of  governmental 
courage  to  go  ahead  and  reform  things 
a  little. 


REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS 
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FARMERS  AND  THE  NAVY 

That  Canada  must  do  something  in 
the  matter  of  defence  has  been  recog- 
nized by  almost  everyone  for  some  time. 
Farmers  generally  do  not  see  the  need 
for  large  naval  expenditures  because 
they  believe  all  nations  have  peaceful 
intentions  and  that  Canada  is  best  pro- 
tected by  her  absence  of  provoking 
guns.  The  tiller  of  the.  soil  is  a  man 
of  peace.  He  hates  war  because  he 
pees  that  war  devastates  and  blackens; 
the  country,  demoralizes  the  finances  of 
the  nation,  drains  his  home  of  the  best 
blood  and  at  last  makes  a  settlement 
that  could  have  been  consummated  just 
as  honorably  before  hostilities  began. 

Like  little  Peterkin,  he  asks  what  it 
is  all  about,  and  in  the  answer  of  the 
war-lords  sees  nothing  but  the  pinnacles 
of  fame  for  a  few  men.  Quite  consist- 
ent, is  it  then,  for  him  to  say  that  this 
navy  discussion  is  being  carried  on  to 
undue  lengths. 

Nevertheless,  he  submits  that  the 
whole  question  when  settled  at  all,  must 
be  settled  by  the  people,  through  their 
representatives. 

The  remarks  of  the  Montreal  Gazette 
in  a  recent  issue,  along  this  line  of  navy 
expenditures  will  appeal  to  him  as  quite 
sensible : 

"There  is  no  occasion,  cither,  for  any  special 
procedure  in  connection  with  the  new  proposals. 
Some  prejudice  has  been  created,  perhaps,  by  the 
course  of  some  newspaper  advocates  of  what  has 
not  yet  been  disclosed  who  have  insulted  every- 
body who  did  not  join  in  their  bellow;  but  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  issue.  The 
country  in  due  time  will  be  informed  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  Government  proposals,  and  can  judge 
them  on  their  merits.  There  will,  doubtless,  be 
some  criticism  based  upon  political  prejudice;  but 
that  cannot  be  helped.  Presented  to  the  people 
as  a  matter  of  duty,  and  without  any  attempt 
to  scare  them,  the  navy  question  in  its  newest 
aspect  will  be  considered  by  the  people  as  a 
whole  as  a  matter  of  duty;  and  that  being  the 
case  their  judgment  upon  hie  issues  raised  can 
be   awaited    without   fear." 
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GOOD  MISSIONARY  WORK 

Dr.  Wilkie,  of  Jhansi,  India,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Can- 
ada, has  been  on  a  trip  home  after  sev- 


eral years  of  unremitting  toil  in  agri- 
cultural missionary  work  in  India.  He 
has  3,000  acres  at  this  place  where  the 
native  Indians  are  taught  to  see  the  ad- 
vantages of  farm  life  and  are  encour- 
aged to  purchase  a  small  place  of  their 
own  and  to  become  independent  farm- 
ers. This  is  brought  about  by  making 
it  possible  for  them  to  pay  for  a  place 
by  instalments  while  working  as  a 
day  laborer  on  the  estate. 

Dr.  Wilkie  is  anxious  to  set  apart 
50  or  100  acres  of  that  estate  for  an  ex- 
perimental farm  under  the  direction  of 
a  Canadian  graduate  of  an  agricultural 
college.  So  far  he  has  been  unable  to 
secure  his  man  but  in  the  event  of  the 
proper  person  being  secured  the  work 
that  the  future  holds  in  store  there  for 
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Mrs.  Eleanor  T.  Burns,  International  Secretary. 
Farm   Women's  Congress. 
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such  a  missionary  enterprise  cannot  be 
estimated.  The  operations  on  this  mo- 
del farm  would  be  a  subject  of  great 
interest  to  every  worker  in  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  be  able  to  teach  the 
native  farmers  the  way  Western  agri- 
culture is  doing  things. 

We  believe  that  these  people  are  eag- 
erly waiting  for  the  introduction  of 
Western  civilization  and  would  hail 
with  joy  the  introduction  of  up-to-date 
farming  methods  and  farming  machin- 
ery into  their  midst.  In  fact,  Dr. 
Wilkie  states  that  not  only  are  the 
surrounding  farmers  paying  consider- 
able attention  to  their  work  but  that 
the  Government  is  anxious  to  co-op- 
erate with  them  in  this  work. 


TOO  MANY  MIDDLEMEN 

THE  farmer  gets  too  little  for  his  pro- 
duce, while  the  consumer  of  it  has  to 
pay  too  much.  As  quoted  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  the  wide  price  difference  in 
these  respective  products  suggests  an 
urgent  enquiry.  The  unthinking  pub- 
lic throw  the  blame  upon  the  middle- 
man, that  is  the  commission,  wholesale 
and  retail  merchant.  They  forget  the 
freight,  cartage,  delivery,  insurance  and 
other  necessary  additions  to  the  cost, 
but  after  these  are  deducted,  there  is 
still  an  apparently  unnecessary  large 
profit  to  the  middleman.  Therefore,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  blame  the  middle- 
man. 

With  these  large  profits  the  middle- 
man should  be  the  richest  class  in  the 
community,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
careful  investigation  shows  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  not  as  well  off  as  the 
average  farmer.  Investigations  made 
by  Farmer's  Magazine  led  the  editors 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  trouble  is 
too  many  middlemen.  We  find,  for 
example,  in  one  town  ten   merchants 


with  one  or  two  clerks  supplying  the 
needs  that  could  be  quite  as  readily  fill- 
ed by  half  that  number.  But  the  other 
half  must  live,  therefore  the  average 
profit  which  the  middleman  must  add 
to  the  cost  of  his  goods  to  enable  him 
to  make  a  fair  living  must  be  based 
on  providing  a  living  for  ten  stores  in- 
stead of  five.  Suppose  the  average  ex- 
penses of  each  store,  including  wages, 
rent,  heat  and  so  on,  were  $2,500  a  year 
and  half  the  stores  were  closed,  the  other 
half  could  do  business  very  easily  at 
little  additional  cost.  Allowing  $2,500 
for  additional  cost  it  is  clear  that  this 
town  has  to  support  five  additional  stores 
at  an  extra  and  unnecessary  cost  of  $10,- 
000  a  year.  This  $10,000  could  be  dis- 
tributed and  should  be  distributed  in 
more  money  to  the  farmers  and  on 
lower  prices  to  the  consumers.  It  would 
mean  that  five  merchants  with  their 
clerks  would  have  to  seek  employment 
elsewhere.  They  would  be  available  for 
positions  as  farm  laborers  —  which 
would  probably  mean  that  they  would 
be  better  off  and  happier  than  they  are 
to-day. 

This  is  a  subject  that  will  bear  care- 
ful and  united  consideration  on  the  part 
of  farmers,  merchants  and  consumers. 
They  should  get  together  and  gradually 
eliminate  the  unnecessary  merchants, 
and  they  should  discourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  unnecessary  stores  in  the 
locality. 

This  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
merchants,  too;  the  few  left  will  be 
able  to  make  a  better  living  and  give 
a  more  satisfactory  service. 

Farmer's  Magazine  does  not,  in  draw- 
ing attention  to  this  important  subject, 
advocate  the  immediate  driving  out  of 
established  merchants,  but  the  adoption 
of  a  policy  which  will  gradually  reduce 
the  number  of  wholesale  and  retail  mer- 
chants and  commission  houses  who  buy 
the  goods  the  farmer  sells  and  sell  the 
goods  the  farmer  buys. 
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How  an  Apple   Orchard   Gives  an  Annuity 

of  $20,000 

By  S.  B.  Chute 


A  great  deal  of  the  social  misery  in  all  old  countries,  as  well  as  in 
newer  ones,  is  the  result  of  shiftlessness  in  management.  Not  every  man 
is  capable  of  managing  a  business,  be  that  business  a  peanut  stand  or  a 
transcontinental  railway.  It  would  seem  from  a  business  standpoint  a 
good  thing  to  add  the  study  of  business  management  to  the  public  school 
curriculum.  Old  age  pensions  and  annuity  schemes  are  as  much  the  evi- 
dences of  misdirected  judgments  as  they  are  of  unfortunate  vicissitudes  in 
business.  The  laying  up  of  a  small  annual  amount  in  the  form  of  an  annuity 
is  a  wise  provision  on  the  part  of  any  person.  The  planting  of  an  orchard 
is  equally  as  good  a  proposition  in  that  it  provides  for  ease  and  plenty 
above  a  mere  subsistence.  This  article  tells  how  one  man  secured  for  him- 
self such  an  annuity  of  $20,000. — Editor. 


Thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  fif- 
teen, my  father,  S.  P.  Chute,  bought 
a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
acres  for  $1,400  in  South  Berwick,  near 
the  centre  of  the  Annapolis  Valley.  At 
that  time  only  twelve  acres  were  cleared 
and  it  was  in  grass  cutting  five  hundred 
pounds  to  the  acre;  the  remainder  was 
bushes  and  rocky  pasture  land  with  a 
low  meadow,  cutting  six  to  eight  tons 
of  coarse  grass. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  full  control 
of  this  farm  as  described  above,  was 
passed  over  to  me  with  a  mortgage  for 
its  full  value.  At  first  I  turned  my  at- 
tention almost  entirely  to  small  fruit. 
The  twelve  acres  of  cleared  land  was 
set  with  apple  trees  obtained  from  a 
nursery  man  anxious  to  sell  his  stock. 
Hence  he  gave  me  until  to  orchard  came 
•into  bearing,  to  pay  for  same.  Tn  this 
young  orchard,  for  six  years,  I  grew 
strawberries,    raspberries,    blackberries, 


and  some  currants  and  gooseberries, 
with  profitable  results. 

Among  the  trees  obtained  from  the 
nursery  man  was  one  plum  tree,  which 
yielded  three  pecks  for  the  first  crop 
and  netted  four  dollars.  The  extra- 
ordinary result  from  this  tree  led  me  to 
purchase  one  thousand  plum  trees, 
which  were  planted  among  the  apple 
trees  as  fillers.  While  these  plum  trees 
were  not  as  profitable  as  the  first  one, 
they  gave  very  satisfactory  results  for 
twenty  years,  when  they  were  cut  down 
to  make  room  for  the  growing  apple 
trees. 

The  good  care  which  I  gave  to  the 
apple  orchard  gave  a  good  profit,  and 
this  led  me  to  see  the  splendid  oppor- 
tunity in  orcharding.  And  being  bless- 
ed or,  as  most  people  thought,  cursed 
with  acres  of  wild,  rocky  land  worth 
not  more  than  eight  or  ten  dollars  per 
acre,   and  considered  of  no  value  for 
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agricultural  purposes,  I  continued  to 
clear  this  land  and  to  extend  my  orch- 
ard, generally  growing  my  own  nursery 
stock,  but  when  necessary  supplement- 
ing it  by  outside  stock. 

THE  ORCHARD  GAVE  4,000  BARRELS. 

As  a  result  of  this  in  1904  I  had  sixty 
acres  planted  with  apple  trees,  many 
acres  being  of  recent  planting,  and  the 
yield  that  year  was  six  hundred  barrels. 
In  1905  it  yielded  one  thousand  bar- 
rels. In  1906  it  yielded  one  thousand 
barrels.  In  1907  it  yielded  two  thou- 
sand barrels.  In  1908  it  yielded  one 
thousand  five  hundred  barrels.  In 
1909  it  yielded  four  thousand  barrels. 

Then  the  prospects  of  fruit  growing 
looked  so  promising  that  I  purchased 
'  some  thirty  acres  of  young  neglected 
orchard  and  by  giving  it  proper  fertili- 
zation and  cultivation,  I  augmented  my 
crop ;  so  that  in  1910,  the  year  of  uni- 
versal failure  to  fruit  growing  on  ac- 
count of  late  frost,  the  crop  was  twelve 
hundred  barrels,  and  in  1911  it  was 
eight  thousand  barrels,  and  the  prospect 
this  year  bids  fair  to  again  reach  that 
number. 

THIS  IS  A   GOOD  ANNUITY. 

In  the  last  two  years  I  have  planted 
over  one  hundred  acres,  making  my 
present  holdings  over  two  hundred 
acres,  containing  about  20  thousand 
trees.  From  this  orchard,  before  ten 
years,  the  average  crop  will  be  about 
twenty  thousand  barrels,  yielding  a  net 
income  of  $20,000. 

When  you  consider  that  an  acre  of 
bearing  orchard  in  the  Annapolis  Val- 
ley is  worth  one  thousand  dollars  per 
acre — the  fact  has  been  proved  by  actu- 
al results  that  an  acre  of  bearing  orch- 
ard gives  from  ten  to  seventeen  per  cent. 
on  that  valuation — the  present  value  of 
my  farm  is  equal  to  any  gold  mine. 
And  during  the  past  year,  I  have  had 
tempting  offers  of  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars] 

The  question  will  naturally  arise. 
"How  have  these  results  been  obtained 
on  land  naturally  too  poor  to  grow  pro- 
fitable results?"     My  stock  has  consist- 


ed of  only  one  cow,  and  teams  sufficient 
to  cultivate  the  orchard.  But,  while 
raising  small  fruit,  I  learned  that  a 
commercial  fertilizer  could  be  depended 
upon  to  produce  good  crops,  as  well  as 
to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  So, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  friends,  for 
thirty  years  I  have  extensively  used 
commercial  fertilizer,  and  many  acres  of 
my  orchard  have  never  had  a  shovel 
full  of  barn-yard  manure,  and  to-day 
they  are  producing  enormous  crops. 
But  the  man  who  uses  commercial  fer- 
tilizer must  also  use.  cover  crops  or  the 
result  may  be  disastrous. 

HOW   I   CULTIVATE. 

My  method  of  orchard  culture  has 
been  to  grow  hoed  crops  between  the 
trees  for  six  or  ten  years,  and  then  to 
give  up  the  land  fully  to  the  orchard 
and  cultivate  it  once  a  week  during  May 
and  June,  at  the  last  cultivation  seed- 
ing to  vetch  or  clover.  The  fertilizer 
is  sown  before  the  first  harrowing.  I 
use  principally  acid  phosphate,  bone- 
meal  or  basic  slag  for  phosphorous  acid : 
muriate,  or  low-grade  sulphate  of  potash 
for  potash;  and  depend  on  cover  crops 
of  vetch  or  clover  for  the  nitrogen.  I 
use  for  one  acre,  from  five  to  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  of  fertilizer  containing 
phosphorous  acid,  and  one  to  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  potash,  according  to  the 
land,  size  and  number  of  trees.  I  sow 
forty  pounds  of  winter  or  hairy  vetch; 
sixty  pounds  of  summer  vetch,  or  fif- 
teen pounds  of  clover,  to  the  acre.  Af- 
ter the  leaves  have  fallen  I  plow  the 
orchards.  This  lessens  the  amount  of 
spring  work,  and  in  the  spring  I  begin 
harrowing  as  soon  as  the  frost  permits. 
By  this  method  the  harrowing  is  done 
much  earlier  than  when  the  plowing  is 
delayed  until  spring,  and  the  orchard 
receives  more  thorough  cultivation. 

All  the  trees,  which  I  last  set  out. 
have  been  on  the  system  of  close  plant- 
ing, using;  such  varieties  as  the  Wag- 
ners, Williams'  Favourite,  and  other 
early  bearing  varities,  for  fillers,  with 
the  idea  of  cutting  these  out  when  the 
trees  became  too  thick.  However,  after 
experimenting   on   five   acres   for  four 
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years,  I  am  convinced  that  we  can  keep 
the  full  number  of  trees  for  many  years 
with  excellent  results,  providing  the 
trees  are  kept  low  and  well  headed  in — 
about  fourteen  feet  high  and  the  same 
in  circumference  is  the  limit.  This 
saves  in  pruning,  in  spraying,  and  in 
picking.  But  the  regular  pruning  of 
such  an  orchard  must  not  be  neglected 
or  failure  is  sure.  To  prove  the  prohi 
ableness  of  close  planting  and  heading 
in,  I  give  the  results  obtained  during 
the  last  four  years,  from  the  five  acres 
of  orchard  containing  seven  hundred 
trees. 

BEARING  AGES  AND  RESULTS. 

9  years  out,  250  bbls.,  which  realized  $  625 

10  years  out,  175  bbls.,  which  realized  $  437 

11  years  out,  500  bbls.,  which  realized  $1500 

12  years  out,  250  bbls.,  which  realized  $  500 

This  year  the  trees  are  now  (July) 
bending  with  the  fruit,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  the  crop  will  ex- 
ceed any  previous  record.  I  consider 
that  the  crop  of  five  hundred  barrels 
practically  paid  for  the  five  acres  of 
land,  and 'for  all  that  I  have  spent  on 
the  orchard.  The  small  fruit  which  I 
grew  on  this  land  being  additional  pro- 
fit. 


lJhoto  by  A.  L.  Hardy. 

5  acres  of  land  @  $100   $  500 

Ploughing  and  harrowing  11  years  @ 

$30  per  year   330 

700  trees  @  20  cents   140 

Setting  700  trees  @  5  cents  each. ...  35 
Fertilizer  at  50  cents  per  tree  for  11 

years    350 

Applying  fertilizer 10 

Cover  crops,  $2.00  per  acre  per  year.  110 

Total    $1,475 

Another  acre,  also  close  set,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  years  gave  two  hundred 
and  fifty  barrels  which  sold  for  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  ; 

THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 

With  the  large  increase  in  my  orch- 
ard, the  labor  question  soon  grew  to  be 
a  great  problem.  At  first  I  boarded  the 
laborers  in  my  home,  but  soon  found 
that  life  was  not  worth  living  under 
these  circumstances.  So  at  intervals, 
eight  cottages  were  built,  where  the  men 
and  their  families  live.  This  method 
has  proved  very  satisfactory.  At  one 
time  in  four  of  these  houses  there  were 
forty  inhabitants — grandmothers,  fath- 
ers, mothers,  and  children.  The  young- 
er children  pick  berries  and  the  older 
ones  pick  apples  in  the  fall  and  pack 
them    in    the    warehouses    during    the 
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winter  months,  thus  giving  them  em- 
ployment the  whole  year. 

We  have  frost-proof  warehouses  situ- 
ated at  the  railway  stations,  with  capac- 
ities for  ten  thousand  barrels.  We  pick 
and  put  into  barrels  from  trees,  then 
haul  to  the  warehouses  where  they  are 
packed.  We  ship  early  varieties  early, 
but  the  later  ones  are  held  until  winter. 

Being  situated  within  eighty  miles  of 
the  English  steamship  line,  we  can  defy 
the  world  for  competition.  For  in- 
stance, with  the  event  of  the  fast  mail 
boats  calling  at  Halifax,  we  have  ship- 
ped apples  and  landed  the  same  on  Eng- 
lish markets  in  eight  days.  Comparing 
this  with  the  twenty  to  thirty  days  taken 
in  transporting  Western  fruit,  and  con- 
sidering the  additional  cost  of  trans- 
portation, we  need  not  worry  over  West- 
ern competition. 

Fruit-growing  should  be  extended 
still  more.  Practically  the  only  limit 
to  this  industry  lies  in  the  people,  not 
the  conditions  of  this  valley. 

Another  great  advantage  to  fruit 
growing  is  the  co-operation  among  the 
growers.  The  co-operative  movement 
is  growing  rapidly.  During  the  last 
few  years  some  thirty  companies  have 


been  formed,  under  a  special  act  of 
parliament  called  the  "Fruit  and  Pro- 
duce Act."  Each  company  consists  of 
some  thirty  or  forty  farmers  who  own 
the  warehouses.  Here  the  fruit  of  all 
the  shareholders,  in  each  warehouse,  is 
packed  and  shipped  under  one  brand, 
and  the  expenses  and  profits  shared  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  stock  each 
farmer  owns,  and  the  number  of  prop- 
erly packed  barrels  of  apples  from  his 
orchard. 

CO-OPERATION  AIDS  FARMERS. 

During  the  past  season,  by  a  further 
act  of  parliament  a  Central  co-operative 
Association  was  recently  incorporated, 
with  which  thirty  of  the  local  associa- 
tions have  affiliated,  subscribing  some 
twenty  per  cent,  of  their  capital,  thus 
giving  this  Central  Association  fifty 
thousand  dollars  capital.  This  associa- 
tion handles  the  entire  crop  of  the  thirty 
local  associations,  by  selling  and  con- 
signing the  same;  also  in  buying  sup- 
plies such  as  fertilizer,  pulp-heads,  nails, 
etc.,  to  great  advantage.  For  example, 
forty-one  thousand  dollars  worth  of  fer- 
tilizer was  bought  for  cash,  thus  saving 
ten  thousand  dollars  over  the  price 
formerly  paid  to  local  agents. 


"  WHO     SWEEPS     A     ROOM  " 


For  years  the  housework,  with  all  its  attendant  drudgery,  has 
been  scorned  by  the  thoughtless,  and  even  now  is  unrecognized  in 
the  census  list.  Housekeeping  was  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil, 
and  women  worked  in  the  home  because  it  was  expected  of  them. 
There  was1  hidden  away  a  disgust  for  drudgery,  for  the  woman's 
work  that  is  never  done.  "Only  a  housekeeper"  was  a  polite 
phrase  for  a  disagreeable  duty. 

Things  have  changed.  We  are  recognizing  the  truth  of  the 
pregnant  verse: 

Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  thy  law, 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fine." 

We  are  changing  the  attitude  toward  the  noble  work  of  keep- 
ing the  homes  of  the  land.  We  have  called  in  science,  who  has 
held  up  the  light  on  cause  and  effect,  and  now  shows  the  easy  way 
to  successful  work  in  the  home. 

There  is  no  disgrace,  no  disgust,  no  disappointment  in  house- 
keeping these  days. 


Top — Swine  pavilion  at  Illinois — lGGx.386  ft.,   with  two  show  rings  each  45x80  ft.     Bottom- 
New  sheep  pavilion  at  Illinois,  142x352  ft.,  with  a  show  ring  45x72  ft. 


AGRICULTURE  AT  THE   FAIRS 


By  MacKenzie  Hall 


A  prominent  farmer  in  Ontario  told  the  writer  recently  that  he  was 
about  to  close  out  his  whole  herd  of  70  dairy  Jerseys  in  another  year  if  he 
could  not  solve  the  labor  question  with  less  nerve-racking  anxiety  and 
disappointment  than  he  had  experienced  during  the  past  year.  Current 
with  this  information  the  daily  press  told  of  the  contracts  that  had 
been  let  by  cities  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  Australian  houses,  for  their 
supply  of  butter.  A  momentary  study  of  the  trade  returns  for  Canada 
shows  that  we  are  exporting  very  few  lines  of  agricultural  produce,  and 
importing  along  many  lines  that  we  as  an  agricultural  country  should  be 
producing.  This  question  is  causing  serious  consideration  on  the  part  of 
many  of  our  people,  which  fact  gives  probably  undue  prominence  to  the 
criticisms  of  the  recent  exhibitions  concerning  their  shortage  in  agricul- 
tural exhibits. — Editor. 


The  way  the  Grand  Champion 
Clydesdale  surmounts  the  sky-line  of 
the  accompanying  cut  will  carry  to 
many  that  the  agricultural  needs  of  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition  at  Tor- 
onto have  been  well  looked  after.  On 
the  contrary  there  have  been  many  cri- 
tical reviews  of  this  show  from  visitors 
and  others  because  of  the  apparent  lack 
of  consideration  for  agricultural  dis- 
plays. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  a  noticeable 
shrinkage  in  the  numbers  of  livestock 
shown  this  year.  Many  horses,  cattle, 
hog  and  sheep  pens  were  empty.  The 
small  exhibitors  did  not  come  in  at  the 
last  and  so  the  average  person  is  inclined 


to  blame  the  management  for  this  re- 
cession. 

Again,  the  industrial  side  of  the  show 
has  been  enormously  strengthened. 
Everywhere  the  most  elaborate  prepar- 
ations had  been  made  to  display  the 
products  of  the  factories.  They  certain- 
ly did  themselves  full  justice  in  every 
department.  And  the  visitors  enjoyed 
it.  They  rejoiced  in  the  progress  Can- 
ada has  made  in  manufacture.  Even 
the  farmers  were  intensely  interested  in 
the  Process  Building,  the  Manufactur- 
ers' Building  and  Annex  and  the  Trans- 
portation displays.  In  fact,  the  over- 
flow in  the  tented  displays  on  the  new 
area  to  the  west  formed  interested  mom- 
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cuts  for  thousands  during  the  two 
weeks. 

It  was  called  Imperial  year.  As  has 
been  learned  by  the  management,  the 
slogan  of  a  name  does  much  to  swell 
gate  receipts,  so  this  name,  suggested  by 
the  presence  of  a  Royal  Governor-Gen- 
eral, caught  the  popular,  fancy  to  some 
extent.  It  has  been  a  year  of  war- 
scares.  Imperialistic  seentiments  have 
often  become  overcharged.  The  cork 
blew  out  of  the  bottle  in  some  cases.  Ex- 
travagant effervescence  dissipated  from 
many  a  would-be  aspirant  for  notoriety. 
The  "One-Flag — One  Empire — One 
King"  idea  fitly  surmounted  the  whole. 

Consequently  it  is  little  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  that  the  soberer  minded  agricul- 
tural classes  reflected  upon  the  overtop- 
ping of  their  chief  interests  by  these 
rather  undemocratic  appearances. 

But  what  about  it  ?  Is  there  any  "fire 
under  the  smoke? 

The  daily  journals  of  Ontario  in 
many  cases  commented,  in  the  news  col- 
umns and  editorially,  upon  the  tenden- 
cy of  all  the  big  fairs  to  dwarf  their  sig- 
nificance from  an  agricultural  stand- 
point. The  farm  journals,  alike,  carried 
explanations.  Here  and  there  fire  flash- 
ed brilliantly.  Individuals  among  the 
stock  men  are  still  talking. 

A  director,  Mr.  W.  K.  McNaught, 
M.P.P.,  of  Toronto,  was  moved  to  reply. 
In  a  nice  way  he  throws  the  blame  up- 
on the  farmers  themselves  and  upon  the 
Dominion  Government  for  not  opening 
up  the  Garrison  Commons  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  proposed  new  agri- 
cultural buildings. 

According  to  this  apologist,  the  ex- 
hibition directorate  are  carrying  out  a 
plan  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  whole 
fair  including;  the  live  stock  buildings. 
but  so  far  they  have  only  worked  out 
the  industrial  end.     He  says:       , 

"A  proper  reorganization  of  the  agricultural 
department  demands  the  removal  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  all  the  buildings  intended  for  the  housing 
of  live  stock  exhibits,  for  it  must  be  apparent  to 
everyone  that  the  Exhibition  has  grown  all  around 
them,  leaving  them  practically  stranded  and  en- 
tirely out   of  place. 

The  present  buildings  are  a  relic  of  the  To- 
ronto Industrial  Exhibition  of  thirty  years  ago. 
and,  altho  they  were  in  advance  of  their  day,  and 
are  even  now  superior  to  those  of  any  other  Ex- 
hibition in  Canada,  they  do  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  management,  come  up  to  the  high  standard 


they  have  set  for  them,  and  should  be  so  recon- 
structed as  to  meet  the  most  modern  requirements. 

This  was  planned  out  by  the  management  years 
ago,  as  any  one  can  see  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  read  their  appeals  to  the  citizens  for  funds  with 
which  to  carry  out  the  improvements  they  con- 
sider imperative. 

The  reason  these  improvements  have  not  been 
carried  out  is,  because,  in  order  to  do  so,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  remove  these  buildings  (or  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  them),  from  their  present 
position,  and  locate  them  permanently  on  the  Gar- 
rison Common,  to  the  east  of  where  they  now 
stand.  This  has  been  delayed  from  year  to  year 
by  the  want  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Domin- 
ion Government;  and  just  as  soon  as  they  vacate 
the  barracks  and  give  the  city  full  possession  of 
the  Garrison  Common,  as  under  the  agreement 
they  should  have  done  long  ago,  then  and  then 
only  will  the  Exhibition  management  be  in  a 
position  to  reorganize  the  remainder  of  the  agri- 
cultural section  of  the  Exhibition  on  the  lines 
they  have  for  years  been  contemplating." 

The  inborn  prejudices  of  vocational 
careers  are  seen  in  the  further  remarks 
of  Mr.  McNaught  and  weaken  consid- 
erably the  force  of  a  fairly  well  written 
letter.  The  sort  of  patronage  contained 
in  the  following  sits  none  too  well  upon 
the  ones  intended  for  its  philosophy. 

"In  addition  to  this  it  might  be  of  interest  for 
the  public  to  know  that,  while  the  manufactur- 
ing section  has  never  had  one  single  dollar  ex- 
pended upon  it  in  the  shape  of  prizes  during  the 
past  thirty  years,  prizes  gradually  increasing  in 
value  until  in  1912  they  reached  the  sum  of  $55,- 
000,  have  been  given  year  by  year  to  the  agricul- 
tural section.  This  prize  list  is  considerably  lar- 
ger in  amount  than  is  given  by  any  other  exhi- 
bition in  Canada,  and  shows  that  more  than  $1,000,- 
000  has  been  offered  in  this  special  way  for  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Exhibition. 

I  might  also  add  in  order  to  accentuate  the  dif- 
ference in  treatment  between  the  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  sections  that  altho  the  manufac- 
turers receive  no  encouragement  whatever  in  the 
way  of  prizes  and  pay  for  the  space  they  occupy, 
they  individually  spend  large  sums  of  money  upon 
the  building  and  decoration  of  the  booths  and 
show  cases  in  which  they  exhibit  their  goods,  run- 
ning from  $100  to  as  high  as  $10,000  for  each 
year's  exhibition,  making  a  total  expenditure  of 
at  least  $150,000  per  year  spent  by  them  in  this 
way.  As  all  they  get  for  this  expenditure  is  the 
advertisement,  it  is  therefore  evident  that  they 
have  a  much  higher  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  Exhibition  than  the  exhibitors  in  the  agricul- 
tural section  appear  to  have. 

I  think  it  will  be  self-evident  from  the  fore- 
going facts  that  the  failure,  if  failure  there  be,  of 
the  agricultural  section  of  the  Exhibition  to  keep 
pace  with  its  industrial  and  art  sections,  is  not 
Sue  to  the  policy  of  neglect  of  the  board  of  man- 
agement— but  primarily  to  the  lack  of  initiative 
and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  agriculturists 
themselves." 

As  the  writer  referred  to  states,  the 
original  aim  of  the  exhibition,  was  as 
the  name  indicated,  an  agricultural  and 
arts  exhibition.  Because  the  agricul- 
tural, especially  the  livestock  buildings 
have  not  been  pressed  into  prominence, 
is  largely  the  reason  why  so  much  cri- 
ticism has  been  levelled  against  Tor- 
onto's big  exhibition. 


AGRICULTURE    AT    THE    FAIRS. 
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Four    championship    horses    at    the    Canadian  National    with    the    Horticultural    Building    in 

the   distance.     Centre,    The   Peer,    grand    champion       Clydesdale.         Bottom,       grand 

champion   Canadian    bred   Clydesdale. 


The  grievances  of  these  live  stock 
men  are  assuredly  valid.  Old  obsolete 
styles  of  pens  are  still  standing,  little 
better  than  half-boarded-up  stalls  that 
line  the  back  fences  of  many  township 
fairs.  There  is  little  up-to-date  accom- 
modation for  watering,  exercising  or 
showing  the  horses  and  cattle.  The  ab- 
sence of  big  arenas  where  these  can  be 
displayed,  marks  the  utter  carelessness 
in  this  regard  of  the  directorate.  It  is 
useless  for  any  single  member  of  the 
board  to  try  to  minimize  the  importance 
or  excuse  the  neglect.  The  fact  re- 
mains. It  has  been  a  standing  reproof 
against  the  Queen  City  for  many  years 
that  they  did  not  give  their  support  to 
any  adequate  and  really  generous  pro- 
position for  entertaining  livestock  pro- 
positions. Another  instance  of  this 
may  be  noted  in  the  way  the  winter  fair 
accommodations  were  allowed  to  go  by 
the  board. 


Comparisons  with  State  shows  across 
the  line  reveal  a  bigger  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  livestock  than  seems  to  pre- 
vail here.  The  accompanying  cuts  of 
the  big  buildings  of  Minnesota,  Ohio 
and  Indiana  will  give  some  idea  of  what 
these  shows  are  doing  in  the  matter. 

One  of  the  greatest  hardships  com- 
plained of  by  the  horsemen  is  the  lack 
of  a  judging  arena.  The  horses,  under 
the  present  arrangement  have  to  be 
shown  in  front  of  the  grand  stand  and 
people  come  from  the  country  to  see 
these  are  filched  for  another  fee  to, 
enter  this  enclosure.  Besides,  the  judg- 
ing days  are  so  poorly  advertised  and  so 
scattered  that  the  average  farmer  re- 
mains at  home  or  else  attends  for  the 
little  diversion  the  day  may  give.  This 
in  itself  is  a  serious  arraignment  and 
demands  immediate  attention  if  the 
board  are  anxious  to  serve  as  they  say 
thev  are. 
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The     new     horse 
barns     at     fowa 

State      Fail- 
grounds. 


The    stock    pavi- 
lion     at     Minne- 
sota   State     Faii- 
grounds. 


LIVE  STOCK  HERE   HAVE  A  DIGNIFIED  ATTENTION. 


Many  stockmen  are  also  "sore"  with 
the  management  for  their  "family  com- 
pact" style  of  electing  representatives 
to  the  board.  They  claim  that  the 
same  agricultural  directors  are  elected 
year  after  year  without  regard  to  their 
services. 

The  appointment  of  judges  and  the 
ascendency  of  the  few  in  their  re-elec- 
tion are  also  matters  for  attention. 

It  would  seem  to  be  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  the  management  to  get  a  better 
and  more  representative  agricultural 
committee ;  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  se- 
curing of  an  architect  with  a  vision  of 
what  is  worthy  of  a  big  fair  in  the  way 
of  live  stock  arenas  and  show  rings.  The 
days  for  the  exhibiting  of  all  the  differ- 
ent classes  might  be  better  advertised. 
It  ought  to  be  quite  possible  for  a 
Clydesdale  lover  to  have  one  day  set  es- 
pecially apart  for    the    main    judging 


where  all  the  ones  interested  could  as- 
semble, and  so  with  the  other  breeds. 
It  needs  the  mind  of  a  master  general 
in  this  regard,  and  if  money  were  spent 
to  bring  desirable  changes  here,  there 
would  be  less  criticism  of  the  amuse- 
ment expenditures. 

The  falling  off  in  live  stock  exhibits 
this  year  was  due,  no  doubt,  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  harvest  conditions  pre- 
vailing. The  attention  paid  to  horti- 
culture, poultry,  dairy  exhibits,  and 
to  the  provincial  displays  was  indeed 
most  creditable  and  deserves  all  com- 
mendation. The  Ontario,  Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan  and  British  Columbia 
Provincial  Governments  took  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  Government  Build- 
ing and  did  much  to  keep  before  the 
people,  the  great  importance  of  produc- 
tive agriculture  in  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion. 
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Theodore  Ross — P.E.I.  Agricultural  Expert 

By  R.  W.  Brock 


Big,  burly,  genial  Theodore  Ross — the  Professor,  as  they 
call  him  on  the  Island — is  just  about  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
provincial  Department  of  Agriculture.  Nominally  he  is  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  practically  he  is  the  entire  works.  His  constitu- 
ency being  comparatively  small,  he  is  known  personally  by  every 
farmer  on  the  Island,  and  for  his  part  he  is  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  most  of  the  children,  and  certainly  with  all  the  prize  cattle 
in  the  three  counties. 

Once  you  run  across  Theodore  Ross,  you  don't  easily  forget 
him.  Apart  from  the  big  physique,  suggestive  of  easy-going  good 
nature  and  vast  reserve  strength,  there  is  the  high-pitched  voice, 
which  assorts  rather  strangely  with  the  burly  figure.  The  Secre- 
tary is  by  no  means  of,  the  dilletante  order,  and  he  cares  little  if 
anything  for  style  in  dress,  but  his  popularity  is  such  that  he 
would  be  welcome  anywhere  in  a  suit  of  overalls. 

From  his  appearance  one  might  assume  that  Prof.  Ross  was 
inclined  to  take  things  easy,  but  such  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
He  is  about  as  active  as  they  are  made,  always  on  the  jump,  always 
busy  at  something.  In  his  office  he  keeps  his  stenographer  on  the 
move.  On  the  train  he  is  here,  there  and  everywhere,  keeping 
in  touch  with  every  agriculturalist  abroad.  Visiting  farms,  he 
doesn't  believe  in  sitting  down  on  the  back  stoop  to  gossip,  but 
is  off  inspecting  everything  that  is  to  be  seen,  and  giving  such 
advice  as  he  sees  fit. 

His  favorite  pursuit  is  breeding  prize  cattle,  and  down  on 
his  own  farm  on  the  shores  of  Bedeque  Bay,  he  has  some  fine 
animals,  in  which  he  takes  considerable  pride.  Nothing  furnishes 
him  keener  pleasure  than  to  get  out  in  the  pasture  field  and 
circle  round  his  cattle,  examining  each  from  every  possible  angle. 
If  he  has  a  sympathetic  onlooker  present,  his  delight  is  all  the 
greater. 

The  Professor  is  doing  good  work  for  agriculture  on  the 
Island.  He  has  been  instrumental  in  establishing  prize  farm 
contests  and  is  working  hand  in  glove  with  the  new  Dominion 
Experimental  Farm  on  the  outskirts  of  Charlottetown,  to  improve 
conditions.  Apart  from  his  regular  work  for  the  Department,  he 
lectures  on  agricultural  subjects  at  Prince  of  Wales  College  during 
the  winter  months,  whence  he  derives  his  professorial  distinction. 

Mr.  Ross  is  a  native  Islander.  He  was  born  and  reared 
on  the  parental  farm,  near  Ross'  Corner,  a  delightful  rural  retreat 
near  the  south  shore,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  finest  farming 
areas  in  the  world.  He  attended  school  at  North  Bedeque,  inter- 
larding his  academic  pursuits  with  farm  work.     In  the  autumn 
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of  1892,  he  made  his  entry  into  Prince  of  Wales  College,  the 
highest  institution  of  learning  on  the  Island,  and  in  the  following 
spring  received  a  first  class  teachers'  license.  This  he  did  not 
make  practical  use  of,  spending  the  next  year  on  his  father's 
farm.  The  young  agriculturist  had  visions  of  better  things  than 
teaching  in  a  little  cross  roads  schoolhouse,  and  the  year  of  farm 
work  was  but  preliminary  to  a  dash  at  higher  education. 

In  the  fall  of  1894,  Theodore  Ross  took  his  departure  from 
his  island  home  and  crossed  over  to  Halifax,  where  he  registered 
as  a  freshman  at  Dalhousie  University.  The  next  summer  found 
him  teaching  school  in  order  to  replenish  his  finances.  Returning 
to  Halifax,  he  put  in  his  second  year  at  the  University.  Then  he 
dsopped  a  whole  year,  working  on  the  farm,  and  resumed  his 
studies  in  the  fall  of  1897.  Finally  he  graduated  in  1899,  winning 
the  diploma  for  great  distinction  and  the  Avery  Prize,  which  is 
awarded  to  the  student  making  the  highest  standing  in  his  classes 
for  the  two  years  preceding  graduation. 

At  this  time  there  seems  to  have  been  some  uncertainty  in 
his  mind  as  to  his  ultimate  purpose  in  life.  He  had  apparently 
given  up  the  idea  of  teaching,  and  it  was  a  toss-up  whether  he 
should  continue  special  studies  in  agriculture  ot  else  enter  the 
ministry.  At  first  he  inclined  to  agriculture,  and  the  fall  of  1899 
found  him  journeying  west  to  Guelph,  where  he  enrolled  as  a 
student  at  the  O.A.C.  That  session  he  wrote  off  all  the  examin- 
ations that  were  necessary  to  enable  him  to  enter  his  final  year 
and  won  second  place  in  the  oratorical  contest.  But  the  very 
next  winter  he  had  veered  around  towards  theology,  and  was 
registered  at  the  Presbyterian  Theological  College  at  Halifax, 
where  he  came  out  with  flying  colors  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

The  deciding  factor  in  his  career  now  arrived  on  the  scene 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  James  W.  Robertson.  It  was  the  time  when 
the  Macdonald  consolidated  school  movement  was  at  its  incep- 
tion and  Dr.  Robertson  was  organizing  the  school  -at  Hillsbor- 
ough that  was  to  be  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  Island.  A 
man  thoroughly  competent  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  agricultural 
science  was  required,  and  in  Theodore  Ross  the  organizer  believed 
he  had  found  what  was  needed.  To  fit  himslf  more  thoroughly 
for  the  work,  young  Ross,  ex-theologian,  went  to  Chicago  and  took 
a  short  course  in  biology  and  pedagogy  at  Chicago  University. 
Thence  he  went  to  Cornell  University,  and  took  a  three  months' 
course  at  the  School  of  Agriculture  there.  Following  that  he 
spent  two  months  at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
studying  pedagogy  and  then  for  a  short  time  attended  the  O.A.C. 
again.  He  was  now  ready  for  the  work  at  Hillsborough,  and  in 
the  fall  began  his  teaching  in  the  fine  new  school  there. 

Mr.  Ross'  appointment  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  made 
in  1906,  when  he  was  just  thirty  years  of  age.  It  was  a  natural 
promotion  for  one  who  had  enjoyed  such  distinction  as  student 
and  teacher  and  who  was  qualified  by  experience  to  take  up  the 
administrative  work  of  the  office. 


THE 
NATIONAL    POLITICAL    SITUATION 

By  Edward  William  Thomson 


This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  national  articles  written  for  Farm- 
ers' Magazine.  The  whole  question  agitating  the  politicians  of  to-day  is 
the  matter  of  the  navy.  In  other  words,  world  politics  is  absorbing  the 
attention  of  Canadians.  Being  thrust  into  the  prominence  of  nations  by 
the  recent  developments,  it  is  but  natural  that  we  should  be  influenced  by 
the  penumbra  of  the  diplomacy  of  empires  into  the  orbit  of  which  we 
have  so  recently  swung.  Out  of  this  political  hotch-potch  the  question  of 
the  British  Empire 's  future  status  looms  large  in  the  minds  of  thinkers. 
Empires  of  the  past  that  have  fallen,  the  commanding  position  of  the 
British  Empire  to-day,  the  growth  of  German  industrialism  seeking  for 
expansion,  and  the  industrialism  that  thrives  on  war  scares,  arsenals  and 
army  manoeuvres,  are  all  Contributory  causes  to  the  present  prominence  of 
this  question.  Whether  you  agree  with  this  article  or  not,  the  point  that 
he  makes  about  the  consent  of  the  governed  necessary  for  permanence  is 
well  taken. — Editor. 


THE  situation  of  Canadians,  in  view  of 
the  increasing  armaments  the  world 
over,  most  of  which  have  relation  to  at- 
tack or  defence  of  the  British  Empire, 
brings  to  memory  the  condition  of  our 
early  pioneer  kinsmen  or  forefathers  in 
America.  They  wished  to  be  undisturb- 
ed in  fishing,  fur-trading,  clearing  for- 
ests, agriculture,  providing  roads,  and 
making  homes  for  descendants.  From 
such  tasks  they  were  almost  incessant- 
ly distracted  by  alarms.  Lest  scalping 
parties  might  surprise  them  they  took 
gii ns  with  axes  to  their  wood  chopping. 
They  ploughed  as  weaponed  men  alert 
for  the  warwhoop.  They  anxiously 
awaited  packet-ship  news,  fearing  that 
France,  Spain,  Holland  might  be  swift 
to  take  England's  colonists  unawares. 
Because  they  persisted  in  such  armed 
labors  we  have  inherited  vast  regions  of 
peace.  Had  they  shuddered  back  home 
from  the  land  of  alarms,  or  rested  in 
fatalistic  opinion  that  Indians  might 
not  arrive,  and  that  European  foes  were 


too  far  away  to  hurt  them,  what  part 
could  their  descendants  have  now  on 
this  continent? 

The  armaments  of  our  industrially- 
minded  foregoers,  compared  with  their 
little  wealth,  were  as  an  army  of  fifty- 
thousand  regulars,  a  coast  defence  of 
forts  and  torpedo  stations  and  protective 
ships,  a  navy  of  twenty  dreadnaughts 
would  be  to  the  present  resources  of 
Canada.  Though  they  were  of  penur- 
ious disposition,  valuing  money  with 
the  sad  wisdom  of  striving  folk  who 
know  how  hard  to  get  and  how  heavy 
to  keep  is  gold,  they  obeyed,  even  ex- 
travagantly, their  deeper  sense  that 
liberty  to  maintain  and  promote  tho 
ideals,  language  and  customs  of  their 
kin  was  of  more  account,  not  only  than 
rubies,  but  than  plenteous  food  and 
clothing. 

COLONIAL  GENEROSITY. 

Such  was  the  liberality  of  the  Amer- 
ican  colonies   to   the  Crown   that  Ed- 
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mund  Burke's  fifth  resolution,  on  oc- 
casion of  his  immortal  speech  for  Con- 
ciliation  with    America,    set    forth: — 

"That  the  colonial  assemblies  have  at 
sundry  times  freely  granted  several  large 
subsidies  and  public  aids  for  His  Majesty's 
service,  and  their  cheerfulness  and  suffici- 
ency in  the  said  grants  have  been  at  sundry 
times  acknowledged  by  Parliament." 

Then  Burke  specified: — 

"To  say  nothing  of  their  great  expenses 
in  the  Indian  wars,  and  not  to  take  their 
exertions  in  foreign  ones,  so  high  as  their 
supplies  in  the  year  1695,  and  not  to  go 
back  to  their  public  contributions  in  the 
year  1710,. I  shall  begin  to  travel  only  where 
the  journals  of  the  House  give  me  light,  and 
to  build  myself  solely  on  that  solid  basis. 
On  the  4th  of  April,  1746,  a  committee  of 
the  House  came  to  the  following  resolu- 
tion:— 'Resolved,  that  it  is  just  and  reason- 
able that  the  provinces  and  colonies  of  Mas- 
sachussets  Bay,  New  Hampshire,  Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Island  be  reimbursed  the  ex- 
penses they  have  been  at  in  taking  and  se- 
curing to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  the 
Island  of  Cape  Breton  and  its  dependen- 
cies.' " 

Those  expenses,  enormous  for  such  col- 
onies, were  more  than  two  million  sterl- 
ing. Burke  went  on  to  instance  numer- 
ous other  expenses  and  grants  to  the 
Crown,  which  had  put  the  colonists  in 
debt  more  than  two  million  and  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling 
when  Grenville  asserted  a  right  in 
Great  Britain's  parliament  to  tax  them 
arbitrarily. 

Previously  they,  claiming  independ- 
ence of  the  London  Parliament,  had 
taxed  themselves  to  aid  its  purposes, 
identifying  these  with  those  of  the 
Crown,  to  which  alone  they  gave  alle- 
giance. Their  generosity  gave  rise  to  a 
London  belief  in  their  wealth,  to  Lon- 
don cupidity,  to  London's  attempt  to  tax 
them,  not  by  requisitions  as  formerly — 
requisitions  which  they  could  disregard 
if  they  choose — but  without  their  con- 
sent. This  is  all  well  worth  remember- 
ing, now  that  imperial  conferences  and 
sub-conferences  have  developed  into  a 
novel  and  subtle  form  of  requisition, 
and  while  schemes  for  an  imperial  as- 
semblage   empowered    to   supplant    re- 


quisition by  taxation  are  being  assidu- 
ously broached.  The  moment  attempt 
was  made  to  depart  from  the  voluntary 
principle  as  an  imperial  basis,  that  mo- 
ment trouble  began,  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  then  Empire  soon  followed. 

sir  Wilfrid's  words. 

To  illustrate  this  was  not  my  prime 
purpose  in  quoting  Burke.  His  lesson 
for  Canadians  came  to  mind  by  reflect- 
ing on  a  recent  utterance  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  one  seeming  to  signify  in  him 
a  profound  sense,  unlike  that  of  our 
pioneer  predecessors  or  forefathers  in 
America,  that  the  main  interests  of 
Canada  are  separate  and  diverse  from 
those  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  with  no 
design  to  impute  aught  against  Sir  Wil- 
frid— whose  steadfastness  to  the  cause  of 
reciprocity  I  particularly  admire — that 
his  words  shall  be  quoted.  They  indi- 
cate his  continued  stand  at  a  point  of 
view  common  to  Canadian  statesmen  of 
both  parties  when  he  was  a  boy.  In  the 
lifetimes  of  our  fathers,  grandfathers, 
great  grandfathers,  Great  Britain's  wide 
power  was  not  threatened  dangerously, 
and  still  less  her  free  existence.  There- 
fore they  could  be  decently  absorbed  al- 
most solely  in  thoughts  for  development 
of  Canada. 

Sir  Wilfrid  defined  the  "German 
peril"  as  due  to  "the  mad  race  for  arm- 
aments,"which  was  not  denying  that 
peril's  actuality.    He  went  on: — 

' '  Shall  we  in  Canada  go  into  the  mad  race 
for  armaments,  or  shall  we  continue  to  settle 
our  difficulties  by  arbitration,  as  we  have 
for  one  hundred  years  in  the  past?" 

There  he  accorded  with  a  past 
presumption  that  the  United  States, 
with  whom  alone  we  have  arbitrated, 
continues  to  be  the  sole  power  from 
whom  we  can  have  aught  to  dread.  Yet 
Sir  Wilfrid  himself  made  the  widest 
possible  departure  from  that  assumption 
when  he  sent  Canadian  troops  to  South 
Africa.  Canada  had  no  "difficulties" 
with  the  Boers.  They  were  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world.  There  was  no  sha- 
dow of  anything  to  arbitrate  between 
us,  as  Canadians,  and  them,  as  South 
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Africans.  He  sent  our  young  men  there 
in  his  and  their  capacity  as  subjects  of 
the  Crown,  on  presumption  that  the 
Monarch's  enemies  are  necessarily  his 
and  ours.  If  it  was  a  sound  and  proper 
presumption  in  case  of  a  small,  poor  and 
at  first  supposedly  feeble  enemy,  to  what 
would  we  descend  by  sneaking  away 
from  that  presumption  with  the  Crown 
threatened  by  a  great,  rich,  most  for- 
midable people?  I  submit  that  Sir  Wil- 
frid so  definitely  committed  himself  to 
the  theory  that  the  foes  of  Great  Britain 
are  foes  of  Canada,  that  it  can  never 
be  possible  for  him  to  retire  therefrom, 
save  by  avowing  that  he  erred  in  the 
South  African  case,  and  erred  again  in 
passing  a  Navy  Act  which  gives  the 
Govern or-in-council  authority  to  send 
Canadian  armament  to  London  control 
without  pre-consent  of  Canada's  parlia- 
ment. The  latter  move  clearly  aban- 
doned the  traditional  view  of  Canadian 
statesmen  in  general  that  Canadian 
forces  should  be  solely  for  Canada's  de- 
fence. That  view  was  surrendered  by 
legislating  to  put  Canadian  force  be- 
yond our  territory,  on  the  high  seas,  at 
the  London  Government's  discretion  for 
use  against  all  and  sundry. 

That  proceeding  does  not  consist  with 
his  apparently  profound  inward  sense 
of  vital  separation  of  interests  between 
the  Old  Country  and  the  New.  He  dis- 
closed it  in  saying: — 

"The  British  Empire  is  composed  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  the  problems  of  these  na- 
tions differ  from  one  another.  The  prob- 
lems you  (referring  to  Englishmen  then 
present)  have  to  deal  with  in  Great  Britain 
are  far  different  from  what  we  have  to  deal 
with  in  this  country.  You  think  all  the 
time  of  armaments,  and  you  spend  half  your 
revenue  in  armaments.  We  think  of  rail- 
ways, of  canals,  of  transportation,  and  these 
are  the  things  on  which  we  spend  most  of 
our  revenue.  After  all,  the  best  thing  is 
to  stand  on  the  principle  of  autonomy  on 
which  the  present  system  of  government  in 
Canada  has  been  built." 

There  he  evinced  a  mind  bred 
by  circumstances  in  the  older  or 
past  generations  of  Canada.  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  Gait,  Blake,  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  many  of  their  contempor- 


aries could  be  quoted  in  the  same  sense. 
It  was  natural  and  proper  to  Canadians 
in  a  world  where  Great  Britain's  sea- 
supremacy  was  unchallenged.  That  was 
why  we  did  not  think  of  armaments — 
we  did  not  have  to.  Not  only  could  we 
then  safely  leave  them  to  Old  Country 
brethren,  but  they  would  have  stared  at 
us  as  bumptious  had  we  offered  them 
sea-forces,  and  considered  us  possibly  re- 
bellious had  we  proposed  defending  our 
own  coasts.  It  was  as  protected,  un- 
threatened,  contented  dependents  that 
we  could  gloat  solely  on  railways,  ca- 
nals, transportation,  commerce,  profits, 
and  the  grandeur  of  Old  Country  suz- 
erain brethren  in  keeping  armaments, 
and  thoughts  thereof,  to  themselves. 
How  has  the  situation  changed!  They 
now  look  to  us  for  help  to  defend  them ! 
It  has  changed  very  swiftly  since  the 
little  time  ago  when  they  told  us  that  if 
we  undertook  our  own  defence  that 
would  be  all  the  relief  they  desired. 

MILITARY  WITNESSES. 

The  plain  truth  may  be  that  alleged 
by  military  and  naval  critics,  as  by 
Mr.  Kipling.  They  declare  Great 
Britain  to  be  in  danger,  that  her 
people  and  statesmen  feel  and  ack- 
nowledge it;  that  they  can  set  that 
danger  at  defiance  only  by  taxing  their 
idle  and  luxurious  rich  to  any  degree 
necessary  to  provide  for  multiplication 
of  her  sea  forces,  and  for  training  of 
her  people  to  general  soldiering.  The 
idea  of  so  proceeding  scares  both  sets  of 
her  party  politicians.  They  dread  op- 
position from  the  money,  brains  and  ex- 
ertion of  her  luxurious  wastrel  classes 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  don't- 
want-to-be-con«cripted  masses  on  the 
other.  Her  military  and  naval  men 
roundly  declare  the  nation  to  be  soft 
and  shrinking  in  body  and  braim  by 
generations  of  factory  work,  unmitigat- 
ed commerce,  and  devotion  to  its  Gods 
of  Comfort  and  Luxury.  Her  politic- 
ians seek  to  put  off  the  dire  day  for  com- 
mitting the  people  to  hardening  exer- 
cises, wholesome  sacrifice,  and  radical 
German-like  or  Japanese-like  cure. 
They  seek  to  postpone  that  day  by  try- 
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ing  to  induce  Canada  and  the  other 
Dominions  to  arm  and  train,  on  behalf 
of  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New  coun- 
tries. Just  so  Old  Rome,  when  decaying 
by  luxury,  called  on  the  provincials. 

FACE  THE  FACTS. 

In  this  situation  it  is  folly  for  us  to 
dodge  the  facts.  We  have  not  merely 
to  recognize,  as  our  predecessor  or  fore- 
father pioneers  in  America  did,  that 
our  fate  is  largely  bound  up  with  Great 
Britain's,  but  to  decide  whether  we 
shall  secure  ourselves,  and  set  the  Old 
Country  brethren  a  needed  example  by 
taxing  our  own  luxurious  for  arma- 
ments, providing  these  so  amply 
that  we  may  be  able  to  help  Old  Coun- 
trymen against  the  enormous  disaster 
which  their  own  soft  condition  courts. 

Would  not  such  Canadian  decision 
delight  the  wealthier  elements  in  our 
cities,  they  who  continually  do  hurrah 
"Dreadnaughts  for  Great  Britain !  Hang 
the  expense!"  Are  they  not  sensible,  as 
well  as  ultra-loyal?  If  so,  they  can- 
not but  reflect  that  heavy  direct  federal 
taxation  on  their  incomes  and  enjoy- 
ments would  do  them  a  lot  of  good. 
So  much  so  that  an  affectionate  public 
might  well  lay  it  on  them  with 
purely  philanthropic  design.  The 
autocars  of  our  dear  country 
have  cost  some  sixty  million 
dollars.  Eighty  per  cent  of  them 
are  of  no  more  productive  use  than 
armaments  to  the  same  cost  would  be. 
Thousands  of  men  who  might,  in  a  pub- 
lic sense,  be  well  employed  in  plowing, 
sowing,  reaping,  lumbering,  fishing, 
mining,  are  wasted  in  constructing 
those  equipages  which  distract  thous- 
ands more  men,  to  say  nothing  of  wo- 
men, from  useful  labor  to  idle  pleas- 
ure. Think  of  the  scores  of  costly  Can- 
adian hotels  which  employ  cohorts  of 
men,  women  and  boys  to  furnish  use- 
less magnificence  to  the  thousands  who 
could  not  but  be  better  in  health,  pocket 
and  morale,  if  taxation  on  gadding 
about  kept  them  at  home.  Consider 
city  clubhouses,  golf  clubs  and  grounds, 
race  courses,  strings  of  blood  horses, 
country  clubs,  extravagantly  big  houses 


stuffed  super-abundantly  with  foolish 
furniture,  expensive  yachts  and  mo- 
tor boats,  gorgeous  railway  cars,  thous- 
ands of  attendants  for  the  whole  of  these 
and  other  superfluities,  all  most  proper 
objects  for  direct  taxation,  and  that 
heavy  enough  to  compel  many  thous- 
ands of  wasters  to  economy,  the  simple 
life,  and  productive  exertion.  The  pro- 
ceeds, if  devoted  to  armaments,  would 
amply  supply  Canada  with  needed 
coast  defences,  and  leave  something 
handsome  over  for  delightful  contribu- 
tions to  the  North  Sea  fleet.  True,  it 
would  be  rather  amazing  to  tax  Can- 
adian wasters  into  wholesome  worka- 
day courses  in  order  to  save  their  ex- 
emplars in  England  from  paying  for 
armaments  designed  to  protect  them- 
selves. But  what  a  noble  example!  How 
gladly  should  it  be  welcomed  by  those 
elevated  Classes  who  most  languish  to 
see  Canada  adding  dreadnaughts  to  the 
Old  Country  navy. 

RECASTING  POLITICAL  STATUS. 

There  is  an  alternative.  Sir  Wilfrid's 
words  seem  to  hint  at  it.  If  freedom  to 
go  on  thinking  of  railways,  canals, 
transportation  be  desired  and  blessed, 
we  may  obtain  it  by  recasting  our  po- 
litical status.  Autonomy — 0  word  be- 
loved by  hankerers  after  independence 
who  are  afraid  to  say  so! — autonomy 
no  longer  signifies  to  Canadians  the  con- 
dition of  a  protected  dependency  auth- 
orized to  deal  with  its  internal  affairs. 
We  are  urged  not  merely  to  our  own 
defences  against  enemies  of  our  suzerain 
brother,  but  invited  to  aid  in  defending 
him  in  his  home.  We  are  invited  to 
join  his  bodyguard,  he  retaining  sole 
power  to  choose  with  whom  and  when 
and  where  we  shall  fight.  The  only  al- 
ternative to  compliance  seems  to  be  ex- 
tension of  our  "autonomy"  to  our  for- 
eign affairs,  i.  e.,  independence.  Was 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  thinking  so  when 
he  lauded  "autonomy,"  after  dwelling 
fondly  on  the  sweetness  of  freedom  to 
think  solely  of  railways,  canals,  trans- 
portation. I  don't  believe  he  really 
meant  to  point  Young  Canada  forward. 
He  seemed  to  be  merelv  entertaining  a 
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notion  that  new  times  are  as  old  times 
when  he  was  a  boy  in  the  best  of  all 
possible  dependent  worlds,  and  intimat- 
ing that  there  can't  be  any  sense  in 
bothering  with  notions  that  distract 
from  contemplation  of  the  politically 
beautiful.  The  deuce  of  it  is  that  cir- 
cumstances impel  us  to  reflect  that  the 
only  obvious  possible  way  to  remain 
addicted  to  lovely  thoughts  of  trans- 
portation, and  avoid  ugly  ones  of  arma- 
ments, is  to  rid  ourselves  of  liability  to 
be  automatically  engaged  in  British 
wars.  On  this  parlous  thought  fol- 
lows promptly  a  perception  that  inde- 
pendence would  necessarily  put  us  to 
armaments  for  self  defence.  Really 
there  seems  no  way  to  evade  horrid 
thinking  on  armaments. 

WHAT    OF    INDEPENDENCE  f 

Let  us  talk  of  independence,  even 
though  our  hair  stand  on  end  with  fear 
some  in  Toronto  may  be  scandalized. 
They  might  not  be  if  once  they  could 
get  it  through  their  skulls  that  inde- 
pendence would  not  necessarily  imply 
forsaking  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  nor 
abandoning  our  priceless  system  of  re- 
sponsible government,  which  cannot  be 
worked  without  a  hereditary  irrespon- 
sible Executive  Head,  Figurehead,  or 
Monarch.  At  that  cost  the  status  could 
not  be  worth  taking  up,  even  if  it  would 
surely  enable  us  to  revel  forever  solely 
on  thoughts  of  railways  and  canals. 

But  independence  need  imply  no 
more  than  such  a  change,  such  an  ex- 
tension of  autonomy,  as  would  set  the 
King's  Canadian  subjects  as  free  from 
subjection  to  his  Old  Country  subjects 
as  they  are  of  us.  In  that  condition  no 
tie  of  affection  need  be  severed;  we 
should  remain  as  free  as  now  to  join 
Great  Britain  in  war,  while  the  perfect 
voluntariness  of  such  action  would  add 
to  its  impressiveness  and  value.  By 
gaining  liberty  of  choice  in  that  vital 
business  we  should  escape  the  indignity 
of  liability  to  be  dragged  into  bloodshed 
and  cost  by  a  parliament  in  which  we 
have  no  "say."  Mr.  Borden  himself  re- 
cently pointed,  in  England,  to  the  ab- 
surdity and  wrong  of  our  present  Cana- 


dian situation,  which  were  indicated 
more  obscurely  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
in  the  speech  I  have  quoted. 

PROPOSED   BY   AUSTRALIA. 

The  idea  of  such  independence  under 
the  Crown  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  broach- 
ed first,  (if  not  distinctly  entertained  by 
New  Englanders  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury), by  the  Australian  Royal  Com- 
mission first  charged  to  report  on  plans 
for  the  Australian  confederation.  That 
report  said : — 

"British  colonies,  from  which  imperial 
troops  have  been  wholly  withdrawn,  pre- 
sent the  unprecedented  phenomena  of  re- 
sponsibility without  either  corresponding 
authority  or  adequate  protection.  They  are 
as  liable  to  all  the  hazards  of  war  as  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  they  can  influence  the 
commencement  or  continuance  of  war  no 
more  than  they  can  control  the  movements 
of  the  solar  system,  and  they  have  no  cer- 
tain assurance  of  that  against  an  enemy 
upon  which  integral  portions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  can  confidently  reckon.  This  is 
a  relation  so  wanting  in  mutuality  that  it 
cannot  be  safely  regarded  as  a  lasting  one, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  how 
it  may  be  modified  so  as  to  afford  a  great 
security  for  permanence.  ...  It  has 
been  proposed  to  establish  a  council  of  the 
Empire,  whose  advice  must  be  taken  before 
war  is  declared.  But  the  measure  is  so  for- 
eign to  the  genius  and  tradition  of  the 
British  constitution,  and  presupposes  so 
large  an  abandonment  of  its  functions  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  we  dismiss  it 
from  consideration.  There  remains,  how. 
ever,  we  think,  more  than  one  method  by 
which  the  anomaly  of  the  present  system 
may  be  cured.  .  .  .  It  is  a  maxim  of  in- 
ternational law  that  a  sovereign  state  can- 
not be  involved  in  war  without  its  own  eon- 
sent,  and  that,  when  two  or  more  states  are 
subject  to  the  same  crown,  and  are  allies  in 
peace,  they  are  not,  therefore,  necessarily 
associated  in  war,  if  one  is  not  dependent  on 
the  other."  Here  the  report  cites  Vattel, 
and  other  authorities  on  that  matter.  "If 
the  Queen  were  authorized  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  to  concede  to  the  greater  col- 
onies the  right  to  make  treaties,  it  is  con- 
tended that  they  would  fulfill  the  conditions 
constituting  a  sovereign  state  in  as  full  and 
perfect  a  manner  as  any  of  the  smaller 
states  cited  by  the  jurists  to  illustrate  the 
rule  of  limited  responsibility." 
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The  report  then  argues  that  other 
sovereign  states  would  recognize  neu- 
trality of  such  independencies  under 
the  Crown.    Then  it  says: — 

"Nor  would  the  recognition  of  the  neut- 
rality of  the  self-governing  colonies  deprive 
them  of  the  power  of  aiding  the  mother 
country  in  any  just  and  necessary  war.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  enable  them  to  aid 
her  with  more  dignity  and  effect;  as  a  sov- 
ereign state  could,  of  its  own  free  will,  and 
at  whatever  period  it  thought  proper,  elect 
to  become  a  party  in  the  war." 

In  short,  Canadian  independence 
under  the  Crown — the  King  being  duly 
declared  King  of  Canada,  and  advised 
exclusively  by  the  Canadian  Premier  in 
Canadian  affairs,  foreign  and  domestic 
— would  imply  a  perpetual  league  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  all  our  pres- 
ent liberty  to  help  her,  and  that  in- 
creased power  to  do  so  which  could  not 
but  come  of  our  independent  develop- 
ment of  such  armaments  as  might  be 
proper  to  our  independent  situation. 
The  British  union,  being  preserved  by 
common  fealty  to  one  Monarch,  would 
constitute  a  loose  league  of  independent 
nations,  each  capable  of  entering  into 
separate  commercial  relations  with  one 
another  and  with  all  English-speaking 
or  other  communities.  The  Union 
would  not  be  embarassed  by  such  vast, 
cumbrous,  jolting,  and  generally  par- 
alyzing political  machinery  as  seems 
contemplated  by  every  sketched  scheme 
for  imperial  federation.  Might  we  not 
better  trust  to  the  peculiar  aptitude  of 
English-speaking  men  for  truly  com- 
mon purposes? 

Edmund  Burke,  greatest  of  all  phil- 
osophic statesmen,  regarded  "the  right 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  rights  of  her 
offspring  as  just  the  most  reconcileable 
things  in  the  world."       He  said: 

"You  will  perhaps  imagine  that  I  am 
on  the  point  of  proposing  to  you  a  scheme 
for  representation  of  the  colonies  in  par- 
liament. Perhaps  I  might  t>e  inclined  to 
entertain  some  such  thought,  but  a  great 
flood  stops  my  course.  Opposuit  natura. 
I  cannot  remove  the  eternal  barriers  of 
creation.  The  thing  in  that  mode  I  do  not 
know  to  be  possible.  .  .  .  However,  the 
arm  of  public  benevolence  is  not  shortened, 
and  there  are  often  several  means  to  the 


same  end.     What  nature  has  disjoined  in 
one  way,  wisdom  may  unite  in  another.     . 
...    In  my  private  judgment  a  useful  re-    I 
presentation  is  impossible." 

UNION  IS  OF  THE  HEART. 

In  this  matter  the  Australian  Union 
delegates  to  England,  opposing  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain's  contention  that 
retention  of  appeal  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil would  strengthen  the  bond  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth, 
wrote : 

"The  delegates  reflect  with  pride  that 
there  are  sentiments  which  will  constitute 
eternal  links  of  empire,  but  are  quite  ud- 
able  to  understand  how  there  can  ever 
be  the  least  hope  that  we  can,  merely  by  | 
insuring  uniform  interpretation  of  the  law 
throughout  the  Empire,  facilitate  that 
unity  of  action  for  the  common  interests 
which  will  lead  to  'a  real  federation'  of 
the  Empire.  The  'unity  of  action'  and  the 
'uniform  interpretation  of  law'  seem  to 
them  wholly  unrelated.  The  consciousness 
of  kinship,  the  consciousness  of  a  common  i 
blood  and  a  common  sense  of  duty,  the  | 
pride  of  their  race  and  history — these  are 
the  links  of  Empire,  bands  which  attach, 
not  bonds  which  chafe.  When  the  Aus- 
tralian fights  for  the  Empire  he  is  inspired 
by  these  sentiments;  but  no  patriotism  was 
ever  inspired  or  sustained  by  thought  of  the 
Privy  Council." 

Nor  did  any  ever  arise  from 
a  reflection  of  Canadians  that 
they,  who  rejoice  to  be  subjects  of 
the  Crown  of  their  fathers,  continue, 
past  all  timeliness  or  reason,  legally 
subjected  to  their  not  more  intelligent 
brethren,  the  electors  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 


Here  the  subject  may  be  presently 
abandoned,  possibly  for  resumption  in 
the  November  number.  Meanwhile  the 
Premier,  who  seems  to  me  to  have  de- 
served general  applause  for  his  judici- 
ous and  manly  bearing  in  England, 
may  have  given  some  inkling  of  his  in- 
tentions on  the  great  and  pressing  busi- 
ness of  defense  for  Canada  against 
enemies  not  directly  her  own,  but  who 
may  become  hers  solely  through  the 
nature  of  her  present  subordination  to 
the  Old  Country  people  and  their  Parl- 
iament. 


The  above  group  shows  the  teachers  who  attended  the  summer  school  at  the  O.A.C.,  1912. 
There  was  never  a  teacher's  convention  that  so  throbbed  with  life  and  enthusiasm 
as  did   this   rural  betterment  class   during  the   whole   short  course. 


REGENERATION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS 


By  M.  D.  Moffat 


"It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst  of  times,  it  was  the  age  of 
wisdom,  it  was  the  age  of  foolishness. ' '  So,  Dickens  described  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five.  So  any  one  might 
describe  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twelve.  Something  like 
a  panic  seems  to  have  seized  educators  in  certain  quarters,  over  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  Public  School  system  to  the  rapid  changes  in  modern  life. 
Scare-lines  are  often  necessary  to  make  him  who  runs  stop  and  read. 
People  have  been  "casting  their  children  on  the  waters  of  second-hand 
instruction  to'find  them  ignorant  after  many  days";  to  find  them  blind  and 
deaf  to  the  wonderful  things  around  them  and  incompetent  when  they  have 
entered  the  battle  of  life. 


A  child  is  born  equipped  for  life.  He 
spends  his  first  year  getting  control  of 
his  body.  In  his  second  year  he  learns 
the  name  of  all  the  things  and  people 
surrounding  him,  what  they  are  for 
and  what  they  do.  In  three  years  he 
has  made  vastly  greater  use  of  his 
brains  than  his  parents  have  of  theirs 
in  the  same  time.  He  inherits  some- 
thing of  disposition  and  talents  from 
one  or  both  parents  or  from  some  an- 
cestor. He  passes  through  the  stages 
of  mental  and  physical  growth  com- 
mon to  all  children.  But  he  has  also 
some  power  different  from  all  ances- 
tors and  all  the  race  which  makes  him 


individual.  This  individuality  is  God- 
given  and  is  intended  to  contribute  to 
the  progress  of  the  race.  This  is  that 
in  a  child  which  demands  reverence 
from  teachers  and  parents.  It  behoves 
them  to  be  "wise  as  serpents,  harmless 
as  doves,"  in  dealing  with  him. 

In  the  Just-So  Stories,  Kipling  says, 
"The  Eldest  Magician  took  the  Cow, 
All-the-Cow-there-was,  in  the  very  Be- 
ginning, and  said,  'Play  at  being  a 
cow.'  And     All-the-Cow-there-was, 

played.  He  took  the  Elephant,  All-the- 
Elephant-there-was,  and  said,  'Play  at 
being  an  Elephant.'  And  all  the  Ele- 
phant-there-was, played.    He  taught  all 
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the  animals  the  play  they  were  to 
play."  But  it  seems  that  when  the 
Eldest  Magician  sends  a  Man  into  the 
world  and  says  "Play  at  heing  a  Man," 
other  mankind  creatures  interfere. They 
take  an  active  interested  being,  capable 
of  planning  and  carrying  out  his  plans, 
and,  during  the  most  useful  hours  of 
the  days  when  he  is  growing  rapidly 
in  power,  they  shut  him  in  a  badly  ven- 
tilated room,  sit  him  on  a  seat  fasten- 
ed to  the  floor  put  a  brake  upon  his 
natural  activity,  reverse  the  energised 
motors  of  his  being  and,  like  the  Moth- 
er-Goose Alan  and  his  Cow,  bid  him 
consider-.  Meanwhile  the  world  goes 
by  outside.  And  the  Work  of  the 
World  goes  on  outside.  Both  the  Child 
and  his  Teacher  miss  the  vital  experi- 
ence of  life. 

EDUCATION    LITERALLY    MEANS    ACTION. 

When  Mr.  Wickfield  asked  dear  old 
Aunt  Betsy  for  her  motive  in  sending 
David  Copperfield  to  school,  she  ex- 
claimed, "Motive?  Why,  to  make  the 
child  happy  and  useful!"  A  good  edu- 
cational system  is  known  by  its  fruits. 
It  makes  children  happy,  purposeful, 
reliable  and  capable  of  contributing 
something  of  their  own  to  the  world's 
good.  Psychologists  say  that  there  is 
no  mental  growth  unless  mental  pro- 
cesses are  followed  by  some  expression 
in  action.  Education  is  the  symmetrical 
development  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
individual,  physical,  technical,  social 
and  spiritual.  The  Past  has  given  too 
much  regard  to  those  occupations 
which  permitted  white  hands  and  clean 
clothes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  re- 
gard belongs  entirely  to  the  Past. 

George  Macdonald,  that  writer  of 
wise  and  beautiful  things,  said,  "The 
day  will  come — and  may  I  do  some- 
thing to  help  it  hither — -when  the 
youth  of  our  country  will  recognize 
that,  taken  in  itself,  it  is  more  manly, 
and  therefore,  in  the  true  sense  a  more 
gentle  thing,  to  folloui  a  good  handi- 
craft, if  it  make  the  hands  black  as 
coal,  than  to  spend  the  day  in  keeping 
books  and  making  up  accounts.  Not 
but  that,  from  a  higher  point  of  view 


still,  all  work  set  by  God  and  done  di- 
vinely, is  of  equal  honor,  but  where 
there  is  a  choice,  I  would  gladly  see  a 
boy  of  mine  choose  rather  to  be  a  black- 
smith or  a  watchmaker  or  a  bookbinder 
than  a  clerk.  Production,  Making,  are 
higher  things  in  the  scale  of  reality  than 
transmission  such  as  buying  and  sell- 
ing. It  is  besides,  easier  to  do  honest 
work  than  to  buy  and  sell  honestly. 
The  more  honor,  of  course,  to  those 
who  are  honest  under  the  greater  dif- 
ficulty !" 

UTILITY    SUBJECTS. 

Respect  for  labor  and  the  value  of 
hand  work  will  never  have  the  place 
they  should  have  in  the  opinion  of 
children  and  people  until  what  are ' 
known  as  the  utility  subjects  are  given 
the  same  prominence  in  schools  as  the 
Cultural  subjects. 

Of  course,  all  that  many  people  ex- 
pect of  the  school  is  to  tea:h  their 
children  a  little  readin',  spellin'  and 
writin'  and  a  little  figurin'.  The  school 
however,  has  always  had  a  higher  ideal 
than  that  and  has  a  greater  responsi- 
bility than  that.  Whatever  contributes 
to  the  making  of  intelligent,  resource- 
ful boys  and  girls  should  be  made  use 
of  in  their  development.  The  great 
cause  of  incompetence  in  every  line  of 
work  is  that  there  are  so  many  Misfits 
— men  and  women  working  at  one 
trade  when  they  should  be  at  another 
entirely  different.  It  is  not  an  un- 
questionable truth,  "If  you  think  you 
can,  you  can."  If  children  in  school 
had  an  opportunity  to  do  different 
kinds  of  hand-work  it  could  be  found 
out  what  they  are  fitted  for  and  pre- 
vent scores  of  otherwise  useful  lives  be- 
ing wasted. 

WHAT   ONTARIO  IS  DOING. 

For  four  years  the  Government  of 
Ontario  has  supplanted  the  regular 
Teachers'  Normal  Course  by  a  free 
special  training  in  Industrial  Arts,  Do- 
mestic Science  and  Elementary  Agri- 
culture and  Horticulture,  with  a  view 
to  having  teachers  of  the  utility  sub- 
jects available  to  boards  of  trustees  de- 
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A  general  view  of  the  school  gardens  at   the  consolidated   school   at   Guelph. 


siring  them.  After  this  lapse  of  time, 
boards  of  trustees  are  merely  beginning 
to  advertise  in  the  Provincial  papers 
for  a  teacher  with  one  of  these  ad- 
ditional qualifications.  The  Ontario 
Government  gives  ample  grants  to  ru- 
ral schools  to  cover  all  expenses  in  es- 
tablishing school  gardens  and  perman- 
ent grants  for  their  maintenance.  It 
has  appointed  a  Director  of  Agricul- 
tural education  whose  business  it  is  to 
plan  the  work  and  assist  trustees  and 
teachers  with  it.  The  work  has  been 
thoroughly  described  in  circulars  which 
have  been  sent  to  every  school  in  the 
province.  Teachers  are  spending  extra 
months  qualifying  themselves,  forfeit- 
ing the  salaries  they  could  be  earning 
during  those  months.  Other  teachers 
are  utilizing  half  their  holidays  at  their 
own  expense  to  take  the  training  in 
School  Gardening  at  the  O.  A.  C.  And 
people,  the  people  whose  concern  it 
should  be — let  these  opportunities  come 
— to  pass!  It  is  like  the  story  of  the 
man  who  stood  all  day  on  London 
Bridge  offering  the  passers-by  a  hatful 
of  guineas.  All  they  needed  to  do  was 
to  help  themselves.  They  looked  sus- 
piciously at  the  hat — and  not  one  took 
advantage  of  the  gift. 

Even  if  a  board  of  Trustees  didn't 
want  to  add  a  school  garden  to  the 
equipment  of  the  school,  isn't  it  rea- 
sonable to  expect  them  to  advertise  for 
the  most  alert,  progressive  teacher  they 
can  get?  A  teacher  with  even  one 
month's  training  at  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College  is  more  alive  and  has 
a  better  prospect  of  staying  alive,  edu- 
cationally, than  any  six  who  have  never 
had  that  training. 


Whether  people  are  awake  to  the  fact 
or  not,  this  school  garden  is  slowly  but 
surely  making  its  way  into  the  rural 
educational  system  of  America  and,  in 
fact,  of  the  civilized  world.  In  Europe, 
according  to  one  authority,  there  are 
eighty-one  thousand  school  gardens 
from  Sweden  to  Switzerland.  In  Vic- 
toria State,  Australia,  there  are  two 
thousand,  three  hundred  schools,  two 
thousand  of  them  having  gardens.  Ag- 
riculture in  Victoria  State  is  taught  by 
means  of  experimental  plots  in  four 
hundred  schools,  the  work  having  the 
active  support  of  the  Government  and 
the  Press.  In  Ontario  last  year  thirty- 
three  rural  schools  received  the  grant 
for  having  school  gardens  and  having 
Agriculture  taught  by  certified  teach- 
ers. This  year,  Elgin  county  alone  has 
nineteen  schools  qualifying  for  grants. 
Lincoln,  Kent,  Middlesex  and  other 
counties  are  gradually  becoming  con- 
verted to  the  idea  as  being  practical  and 
sensible.  The  first  five  rural  school  gar- 
dens were  established  in  Carleton  county 


Miss  Watson,  with  her  scholars,  at  the  Central 
School,   Goderich. 
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School    section    No.    12,    Sydney,    Hastings 
County. 

at  the  beginning  of  the  Maedonald 
movement  in  1904.  The  numbers  are 
increasing. 

The  school  garden  provides  for  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  which  is  a  benefit 
physically.  It  meets  that  requirement 
which  child-nature  demands — some- 
thing to  do  with  the  hands.  It  helps 
to  create  a  school  spirit.  This  is  im- 
portant. It  is  the  beginning  of  a  com- 
munity spirit,  or  the  working  together 
of  persons  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. 

How  many  schools  have  a  spirit  of 
pride  in  OUR  SCHOOLS?  By  the 
way,  a  name  helps  to  establish  a  school 
spirit.  In  Alberta,  as  soon  as  a  school 
is  born  it  is  named  and  registered  like 
a  child.  The  trustees  submit  a  few 
names  to  the  Government  to  avoid  du- 
plicates, and  the  Government  names 
the  school — Eclipse,  Rabbit  Hill  or 
Huron,  as  it  may  be.  "This  is  our 
school.  We  want  it  to  look  the  best  in 
the  Inspectorate.  We  want  it  to  be  the 
best.  I  am  going  to  put  neat  and  good 
work  into  my  book  because  it  will 
•  spoil  the  good  name  of  our  school  if 
a  pupil  does  poor  work.  I  am  going 
to  take  good  care  of  my  garden  plot  be- 
cause it  will  spoil  our  school  garden  to 
have  one  weedy  plot  in  it.  I  must  re- 
member to  shut  the  gate  because  it 
would  be  a  shame  that  by  my  carless- 
ness  the  sheep  should  get  in  and  ruin 
Ovr  School  Garden."  This  working  to- 
gether for  the  good  of  the  community 
is  a  stage  which  mankind  has  not  fully 
reached.  The  bees  and  the  ants  have 
learned  the  art.    Not  so,  Man! 

There  is  nothing  like  giving  a  child 
a  plot  of  his  own  to  teach  him  to  re- 


gard the  rights  of  others.  If  he  has 
difficulty  making  other  children  respect 
his  plot  or  guarding  it  from  destruction 
by  stray  animals,  he  learns  to  be  care- 
ful of  the  property  of  others.  Teachers 
find  that  children  need  this  kind  of 
training — training  which  they  will 
lack  unless  they  get  it  at  school.  For 
children  will  care  for  their  individual 
plots  or  for  the  part  of  a  class  plot 
they  sowed,  but  they  won't  help  with 
a  plot  belonging  to  another — unless 
they  are  taught  to  do  so. 

From  watching  growing  things, 
children  learn  the  value  of  law  and 
obedience  to  it.  If  they  obey  Nature's 
laws  she  will  use  all  her  forces  to  give 
success  in  their  work.  If  they  neglect 
to  obey  her  laws  the  garden  will  be  a 
failure.  People  so  often  say  of  a  plant, 
"Something  took  it  and  it  died,"  or 
"Something  has  eaten  it."  They  are 
not  at  all  concerned  to  know  what  took 
it,  or  what  ate  it.  That  is  the  end  of 
the  matter.  The  garden  teaches  a  child 
not  to  stop  at  the  place  "where  some- 
thing took  it,"  but  to  find  out  why,  to 
apply  a  remedy  if  there  is  one,  to  try 
again  and  be  more  watchful  and  more 
careful  and  industrious. 


Miss    Christine    Cameron    and    her    school 
garden,    Carlton    County. 
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Springwater  school,  East  Elgin.     Harvest  time 
in   the   school   garden. 


Any  one  who  observes  child-nature 
knows  that  a  boy  will  work  at  a  play- 
farm  at  school  with  more  interest,  en- 
joyment and  spontaneity  than  he  will 
at  the  real  thing  at  home.  Just  as  a 
girl  will  take  to  sewing  at  school  with 
the  teacher  with  better  grace  than  she 
does  when  her  mother  tries  to  teach 
her.  Such  is  the  contrariety  of  human 
nature.  But  it  is  human  nature,  and 
like  waste  material  can  be  turned  to  a 
valuable  by-product. 

The  School  Garden  can  be  made  a 
help  to  the  whole  community.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  Experimental  Un- 
ion, it  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
any  locality.  A  teacher  reports  that 
farmers  in  her  section  had  difficulty 
in  getting  a  catch  of  alfalfa.  She  had 
a  school  plot  of  alfalfa,  part  of  which 
was  inoculated   with   culture   obtained 


from  the  O.  A.  C.  As  the  farmers  pass- 
ed the  school  they  stopped  to  see  how 
the  alfalfa  plot  was  succeeding.  Child- 
ren, under  a  competent  teacher,  learn 
to  experiment,  and  farm  intelligently, 
finding  out  the  best  varieties  of  grains, 
vegetables  and  flowers.  They  test  for 
themselves  dates  and  depths  of  sowing, 
the  value  of  clean  land,  drained  and 
well  cultivated.  They  study  soils  and 
learn  how  to  treat  them  to  obtain  the 
best  results.  They  learn  to  know 
friends  and  foes  among  insects  and  bac- 
teria. And  all  of  this,  not  alone  because 
it  will  some  day  put  money  in  their 
pockets — to  earn  more,  learn  more — 
but  for  the  joy  of  producing  good 
things  by  their  own  effort.  In  no  other 
line  of  school  work  can  a  teacher  see 
her  pupils  growing  in  power,  observing, 
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A   city    boy    whom    school    gardening    won    to 
like   school  work. 


Three   enthusiasts   in    the   work. 

comparing,  increasing  in  love  of  use- 
ful activity,  pride  of  work  well  done 
and  in  usefulness  to  one  another. 

Parents  have  often  seemed  afraid  of 
the  time  when  their  children  would 
know  more  than  they  did  themselves. 
Their  children  having  more  advantages 
and  growing  up  in  an  age  of  conveni- 
ences, should  be  expected  to  know  more 
— much  more,  and  to  accomplish  more 
— far  more  than  the  parents  have  been 
able  to  do.  "We  should  so  live  and  la- 
bor in  our  time,  that  what  comes  to  us 
as  seed  may  go  to  the  next  generation 
as  blossom,  and  that  which  comes  to 
us  as  blossom,  may  go  to  it  as  fruit. 
This  is  what  we  mean  by  Progress." 


AMONG     THIEVES 


By  Robert  Adger  Bowen 


BL1NKY  MAGINNIS  lightly  scaled 
the  wide  wall,  and  dropped  softly 
among  the  rhododendron  bushes  on  the 
other  side,  listening.  It  was  habitual 
with  Blinky  to  listen.  His  trained 
acuteness  of  hearing,  no  less  than  his 
deftness  of  touch,  was  a  professional 
asset. 

Satisfied  and  assured,  he  crept  for- 
ward stealthily  toward  the  indistinct 
mass  of  the  old  house.  There  were 
lights  in  a  lower  room,  and  from  above, 
through  closely-drawn  shades,  a  pallor 
shone,  as  though  a  shrouded  night- 
lamp  burned  dimly. 
1  No  cat  could  have  sprung  more  noise- 
lessly to  the  low  veranda  than  did 
Blinky  Maginnis.  He  paused  again, 
crouching  in  the  shadow  of  a  rounded 
column.  Through  the  shuttered  win- 
dow from  which  the  inner  glass  doors 
were  thrown  back,  came  the  murmur  of 
a  voice.  Blinky  crept  nearer  and  look- 
ed in. 

A  man  and  a  woman  stood  together 
in  the  centre  of  the  room.  A  large 
table  near  them  was  strewn  with  loose 
papers,  other  papers  in  envelopes,  pap- 
ers docketed  in  boxes  that  had  been 
slid  from  their  pigeonholes  in  some  re- 
ceptacle— a  glance  about  the  room 
showed  Blinky  whence,  for  a  small  steel 
safe  with  wide  open  door  revealed  emp- 
ty spaces.  Apparently  the  seekers  had 
found  that  for  which  they  sought,  for 
in  her  hand  the  woman  held  a  folded 
paper,  while  from  another  of  similar 
size  the  man  was  reading.  Blinky,  his 
keen  ears  alert,  caught  the  purport  of 
the  words. 

The  man  ceased. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  folding  up  the 
paper,  and  reaching  out  for  that  which 
his  companion  held,  "that  leaves  all  to 


me,  while  this" — he  opened  the  other 
paper — "dated  a  year  ago,  leaves  pretty 
nearly  everything  to  this  girl.  Nov/.  if 
we  could  be  sure  she  doesn't  know " 

"She  doesn't.  I've  sounded  her. 
And  she's  as  blind  as  a  bat,  any  way. 
The  more  I  know  of  her,  the  less  use  I 
have  for  her.     Give  me  the  thing!" 

She  held  out  her  imperious  hand,  the 
gleam  of  cupidity  in  her  eyes  perfectly 
intelligible  to  Blinky  Maginnis. 

"But  suppose  my  brother  doesn't  die 
to-night,"  said  her  partner,  hesitating. 
"He  has  had  these  attacks  before.  He 
might  send  for  these,  and  he  would  find 
out!  The  fact  that  he  has  never  de- 
stroyed the  first  shows " 

"That  he  has  some  sense  of  justice 
left.  Why  should  this  girl,  because  she 
was  engaged  to  his  son,  who  is  dead,  get 
what  by  rights  should  be  yours?  It 
isn't  even  as  if  she  had  been  his  wife." 

She  took  the  paper  from  him,  at  the 
same  time  picking  up  from  the  table 
the  envelope  containing  the  other  will. 

"Another  man  would  have  destroyed 
it,"  she  exclaimed,  "instead  of  merely 
marking  the  envelope  'Void';  but  your 
brother  was  always  one  of  those  careful 
people  who  never  get  rid  of  anything. 
The  envelope !  It  is  as  if  he  had  meant 
to  make  things  easy  for  you,  Jim !" 

They  looked  at  each  other,  and  the 
man's  eyes  shifted  furtively.  The  wo- 
man pondered. 

"If  it  were  not  for  those  little  be- 
quests, we  might  destroy  both,"  she  re- 
marked, "but  I  suppose  that  might  be 
risky." 

He  nodded. 

Deftly  the  woman  exchanged  the  pap- 
ers in  the  envelopes,  then  went  over  to 
the  hearth,  where  a  coal  fire  burned  low. 
Her  companion,  who  had  begun  restor- 
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ing  the  other  papers  to  their  places  in 
the  safe,  halted  her  by  a  gesture. 

"Why  not?"  she  asked,  straightening 
up. 

"Someone  is  coming,"  he  whispered. 
He  seized  the  packages  from  her,  and 
thrust  them  into  the  safe.  He  had 
time  only  to  close  the  steel  door,  leav- 
ing the  combination  unsprung,  before 
a  girl  entered  the  room.  As  Blinky 
Maginnis  saw  her  an  oath  rumbled  in 
his  throat.  She  went  up  to  the  man, 
apparently  ignoring  the  woman  with 
him. 

"I'm  afraid  he  is  dying,"  she  cried, 
a  tremor  in  her  voice.  "You  wished 
me  to  let  you  know.     Will  you  come?" 

The  man  and  the  woman  exchanged 
glances.  The  girl,  moving  behind 
them,  was  too  absorbed  in  her  grief  to 
notice,  but  Blinky  Maginnis  saw,  and 
understood.  His  admiring  eyes  watch- 
ed the  girl.  He  began  to  mutter. 
Blinky  had  a  way  of  communing  with 
himself  which  was  not  wise  at  all  times. 

Something  like  a  laugh  followed  his 
mumblings.  The  shutter  opened  gent- 
ly to  his  coaxing  pressure,  and  he  step- 
ped into  the  room,  switching  off  the 
electric  lights.  Again  he  laughed,  as 
if  he  were  taking  intense  enjoyment  in 
what  he  was  about. 

A  moment  later  he  was  upon  hi3 
knees  before  the  safe,  his  bulls-eye  play- 
ing over  the  exposed  interior.  He 
found  the  two  envelopes,  and  once 
again,  under  his  nimble  fingers,  they 
exchanged  contents.  He  replaced  them 
where  he  had  found  them,  got  to  his 
feet,  and  looked  about. 

Indistinct  sounds  came  to  him  from 
above,  then   the  more  definite  fall  of 


steps  in  the  hall  beyond.  He  started, 
the  grin  on  his  face  vanishing  with  the 
snapping  of  the  shutter  of  the  bull's-eye. 
In  a  single  spurt  he  reached  the  window, 
opened  it,  and  stepped  out.  As  he  did 
so,  the  lights  in  the  room  were  flashed 
on. 

Peering  through  the  slats,  Blinky 
saw  the  older  woman  hurriedly  cross  the 
room  toward  the  safe.  Her  motions 
were  nervous,  her  hands  shaking. 
Blinky  Maginnis  held  his  breath. 

She  found  the  wills,  took  them  up, 
and  looked  closely  at  the  endorsements 
on  their  envelopes.  Blinky  trembled 
lest  she  should  open  them  to  give  a 
final  glance  at  their  contents,  but  she 
did  not.  What  she  did  was  to  incline 
the  packages  more  directly  toward  the 
light,  select  one,  then  carefully  place 
the  other  back  in  the  safe  and  close 
the  door.  And  this  time  she  took 
thought  to  spring  the  combination  be- 
fore she  went  to  the  fire  with  the  other 
envelope  in  her  hand.  A  moment,  and 
the  blaze  of  its  burning  in  the  garish 
light  of  the  room  threw  a  sickly  reflec- 
tion upon  the  woman's  bent  figure. 

Blinky  chuckled.  The  sight  he  had 
witnessed  gave  him  huge  satisfaction. 
A  moment  longer  he  lingered,  to  see  the 
man  enter  the  room. 

"He's  gone!"  he  muttered. 

"And  it's  gone,"  his  wife  said,  fac- 
ing him  calmly.  "We're  rich,  Jim! 
And  we've  put  that  girl's  nose  out  of 
joint  for  good  and  all!" 

Blinky's  shoulders  lifted  and  fell  in 
a  spasm  of  silent  mirth.  Then  he  step- 
ped back  from  the  window,  dropped 
lightly  to  the  ground,  and  stole  away 
amid  the  shadows. 


Because  It  Is  Right 

Form  the  habit  of  doing  things  because  it  is  right,  not 
because  others  do  them,  not  because  it  is  a  good  policy  or  the  best 
thing  for  you,  but  simply  because  it  is  right.  If  it  is  right,  you 
need  ask  no  other  question. — Dr.  0.  S.  Marden. 
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She  stood  breast-high  amid  the  corn, 

Clasped  by  the  golden  light  of  morn, 

Like  the  sweetheart  of  the  sun, 

Who  many  a  glowing  kiss  had  won. 

On  her  cheek  an  autumn  flush, 
Deeply  ripened ;  such  blush 

In  the  midst  of  brown  was  born, 

Like  red  poppies  grown  with  corn. 

Round  her  eyes  her  tresses  fell, 

Which  were  blackest  none  could  tell ; 

But  long  lashes  veiled  a  light 

That  had  else  been  all  to  bright. 

And  her  hat  with  shady  brim, 

Made  her  tressy  forehead  dim ; 

Thus  she  stood  amid  the  stooks, 

Praising  God  with  sweetest  looks. 

Sure,  I  said,  heaven  did  not  mean 

Where  I  reap  thou  shouldst  but  glean ; 

Lay  thy  sheaf  adown  and  come, 

Share  my  harvest  and  my  home. 


HON.  GEO.  HON.     DUNCAN  HON.  W.   R.  HON.   PRICE 

LAWRENCE,  MARSHALL,  MOTHERWELL  ELLISON, 

Manitoba.  Alberta.  Sask.  Brit.   Columbia. 


ECONOMIC     ASPECTS     OF     DRY- 
FARMING 


By    J.    H.    Worst,    LL.D. 


Lethbridge  is  the  centre  of  the  world  for  Western  Canada  during  the 
month  of  October.  The  Dry  Farming  Congress,  which  has  been  boosted  for 
the  last  six  months,  meets  here  during  the  third  week  of  the  month.  The 
International  Farm  Women 's  Congress  also  meets  here  at  the  same  time, 
while  the  exhibition  of  Dry  Farming  products  will  be  something  worth 
travelling  a  good  many  miles  to  see.  The  addresses  are  on  a  high  plane 
and  will  be  found  of  practical  benefit  to  farmers  in  all  parts  of  Canada. 
It  has  been  objected  by  some  that  the  Secretary  has  been  adver- 
tising Alberta  as  a  Dry  Farming  country,  when  in  reality  only  a  small 
part  of  it  at  the  south  can  be  so  classed.  Nevertheless,  the  advertisement 
that  Canada  will  get  will  be  worth  a  great  deal,  and  visitors  to  our  admir- 
able country  will  be  so  much  surprised  by  the  glorious  climate  and  the 
splendid  opportunities  that  the  influx  of  settlers  next  year  will  no  doubt  be 
greater  than  ever.  Although  dry  farming  does  not  cover  a  great  part  of 
Canada,  its  principles  can  be  preached  in  every  province,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  farmer  himself.  The  present  article  was  written  spe- 
cially for  Farmers'  Magazine  by  Dr.  Worst. — Editor. 


IN  all  semi-arid  countries,  climatic  con- 
ditions otherwise  being  favorable,  wat- 
er, rather  than  fertility,  is  the  determ- 
ining factor  that  controls  the  -produc- 
tion of  crops.  Fertility  is  important, 
but  moisture  is  absolutely  essential. 
Moreover,  fertility,  in  the  form  of  hum- 
us, both  retards  the  natural  evaporation 


of  soil  moisture  and,  in  addition,  by 
promoting  bacterial  development,  less- 
ens the  quantity  of  soil  water  necessary 
to  nourish  the  growing  crops.  Water 
and  fertility  are,  therefore,  closely  re- 
lated as  factors  in  plant  growth,  though, 
as  a  rule,  in  countries  of  limited  rain- 
fall, especially  where  the  soil  has  been 
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cultivated  for  but  a  comparatively  brief 
period,  there  is  abundance  of  fertility. 

The  humus  content  of  the  soil,  how- 
ever, under  all  circumstances  must  be 
maintained  by  the  constant  application 
of  barn  yard  manure  if  the  farmer 
would  produce  profitable  crops  with  the 
minimum  of  moisture.  Livestock, 
therefore,  must  be  considered  a  most 
important  factor  where  dry  farming  is 
practiced  and  where  permanent  homes 
are  to  be  established.  Otherwise,  coun- 
tries of  limited  precipitation,  except 
where  irrigation  is  practicable,  cannot 
long  survive  the  period  of  exploitation; 
for  when  the  humus — the  accumulation 
of  gas — is  exhausted,  by  continuous 
cropping,  the  quantity  of  water  requir- 
ed to  produce  profitable  crops,  for  reas- 
ons already  stated,  will  be  greater  than 
the  natural  precipitation  and,  unless 
this  loss  of  humus  is  compensated  for, 
farming  will  ultimately  become  a  los- 
ing business. 

Naturally  it  requires  more  brains, 
more  practical  thinking,  more  work,  to 
farm  successfully  in  a  dry-farming 
country  than  elsewhere.  Not  that,  all 
things  considered,  the  dry-farming  bus- 
iness will  be  less  profitable  than  in  hum- 
id countries,  not  that  the  extra  plan- 
ning and  extra  work  will  not  as  fully 
recompense  the  farmer  as -the  same  ef- 
fort put  forth  under  more  humid  con- 
ditions. By  no  means.  The  exercise 
of  superior  intelligence  has  its  compen- 
sations, while  the  rewards  for  skill,  en- 
ergy, and  scientific  methods  reflect 
credit  as  well  as  confer  profits  upon 
both  the  farmer  and  the  community  he- 
helps  to  support. 

SOILS  KICH  IN  FERTILITY. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  regions  of  lim- 
ited rainfall  are  usually  blessed  with 
unusual  fertility.  The  rainfall  beimj 
not  sufficient  to'  leach  out  and  wash  the 
fertility  into  the  drainage  streams  is 
sufficient  reason  for  this  extraordinary 
accumulation  of  fertility.  What  has 
thus  safeguarded  the  fertility  in  the  past 
is  no  less  a  blessing  for  the  present  and 
the  future,  once  we  fully  understand 
nature's  demands  and  intelligently  com- 
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ply  with  her  requirements.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  the  dry-farming  movement. 
To  discuss  the  subjects  that  have  a  bear- 
ing upon  moisture  conservation ;  to  en- 
courage the  propagation  of  plants,  them- 
selves economic  of  moisture  and  to  be- 
come so  familiar  with  natures  forces  in 
detail,  and  how  to  direct  them,  and 
then  to  widely  diffuse  this  information 
is  the  mission  of  the  International  Dry- 
Farming  Congress. 

OVER    HALF   THE   LAND   DRY. 

As  an  economic  movement,  it  is  be- 
yond question,  one  of  the  first  in  im- 
portance that  confronts  the  world  of 
to-day,  for  more  than  half  the  land  sur- 
face is  semi-arid.  The  ever-increasing 
world  population  is  rapidly  outgrowing 
the  food  production  of  humid  and  sub- 
humid  regions  so  that  the  bread  of  the 
future  must  come,  in  ever  larger  pro- 
portions, from  what  was  once  erroneous- 
ly considered  the  desert  of  the  past. 

Moreover,  what  was  once  considered, 
and  even  yet  by  many  is  considered  a 
curse  will  in  time,  and  soon,  be  under- 
stood as  God's  protective  wisdom — He 
having  held  in  abeyance,  by  the  fact  of 
limited  precipitation,  the  most  produc- 
tive portions  of  the  earth  until  human 
ingenuity — responding  to  the  demand 
for  bread — shall  discover  tillage  meth- 
ods and  shall  invent  tillage  implements 
that  will  so  conserve  the  natural  precipi- 
tation to  make  it  ample  to  produce 
profitable  crops  where  only  sage  brush 
or  short  grass  previously  flourished. 

Of  the  four  essential  factors  upon 
which  plant  growth  depends, — namely, 
air,  light,  water,  and  soil — water  is  the 
one  that  dry-farming  is  at  present  most 
concerned  about.  To  determine  the  av- 
erage annual  precipitation,  however, 
requires  only  a  glance  at  the  meteorolo- 
gical records.  How  to  so  conserve  this 
moisture  that  crops  may  be  supplied 
during  the  entire  growing  season  is  a 
problem  that  must  be  worked  out,  keep- 
ing in  view  all  the  local  conditions  such 
as  texture  of  the  soil,  elevation  of  the 
land,  temperature,  latitude,  prevailing 
winds,  etc. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  deter- 
mine, from  the  above  data,  the  amount 
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of  precipitation  necessary  to  produce  the 
number  of  pounds  of  dry-matter  to 
make  a  profitable  crop,  taking  into  ac- 
count both  straw  and  grain.  This 
amount  of  water  must  be  insured  for 
the  crop  and  must  be  available  at  all 
times  during  the  growing  season.  To 
insure  this,  timely  showers  cannot  be 
depended  upon.  Such  showers  may  not 
come.  A  reserve  of  moisture,  therefore, 
must  be  stored  in  the  soil  to  be  drawn 
upon  as  the  plants  require  it,  whether 
timely  showers  fall  or  not.  The  show- 
ers that  fall  should  be  used  to  supple- 
ment the  store  of  moisture  already  in 
the  soil  and  in  the  subsoil,  rather  than 
to  meet  a  present  and  oft-times  alarm- 
ing emergency.  In  fact,  great  emer- 
gencies of  this  character  must  be  avoid- 
ed. They  are  dangerous  and  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  dry-farming  movement 
is  to  dispense  with  emergencies,  caused 
by  cloudless  skies,  by  maintaining  a  re- 
serve of  moisture  in  the  ground. 

As  before  stated,  good  crops  can  be 
matured  on  well  manured  soil  with  less 
moisture  than  would  be  required  on 
soils  worn  out,  thin,  or  deficient  in  hum- 
us. The  first  step  in  dry-farming, 
therefore,  is  to  keep  the  soil  well  man- 
ured, keep  plenty  of  livestock.  Apply 
the  manure  they  furnish  to  the  soil  and 
do  it  regularly. 

Weeds  also  rob  the  soil  of  sufficient 
moisture,  in  many  cases,  to  make  a  fair 


crop,  could  the  moisture  that  made  the 
weeds  have  been  utilized  in  producing 
grain.  Manifestly  the  moisture  is  sel- 
dom sufficient  in  any  semi-arid  country 
to  produce  both  a  fair  crop  of  weeds  and 
a  fair  crop  of  grain,  though  in  the  'ab- 
sence of  weeds,  there  would,  with  suffici- 
ent intelligent  tillage,  be  ample  mois- 
ture for  maturing  a  grain  crop.  The 
elimination  of  weeds,  therefore,  is  a 
most  important  consideration  in  dry- 
farming. 

IMPORTANCE   OF  TILLAGE. 

The  next  and  perhaps  most  import- 
ant step  in  dry-farming  is  the  method 
of  tillage.  Deep  plowing  should  be  the 
rule  so  that  what  precipitation  occurs 
will  penetrate  the  soil — all  of  it — and 
still  leave  ampe  room  for  a  granulated 
mulch  on  top  to  hold  the  water  down. 
The  seed  bed  should  be  firm  and  fine 
and  deep.  The  soil  mulch  should  be 
as  nearly  constant  as  possible,  even 
though  the'  drag  (or  some  implement 
yet  to  be  invented),  should  be  used  on 
the  grain,  at  intervals,  until  it  is  half 
grown. 

Whenever  necessary,  land  may  be 
summer  fallowed  and  cultivated  after 
every  considerable  shower  and  sufficient 
moisture  thus  be  stored  up  in  one  season 
for  two  or  three  succeeding  crops;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  moisture  conser- 
vation methods  are  rigidly  followed  dur- 
ing the  cropping  years. 
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Many  consider  it  a  good  plan  to  disk 
thoroughly  behind  the  binder,  shock- 
ing the  grain  on  the  disked  ground. 
This  has  the  effect  of  killing  the  small 
weeds  that  are  only  awaiting  their  op- 
portunity to  suck  out  what  moisture  re- 
mains in  the  soil;  it  also  establishes  a 
mulch  to  hold  what  moisture  remains 
in  the  subsoil.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
pulverises  the  surface  of  the  ground  so 
that  when  the  field  is  plowed,  there  will 
lie  neither  lumps  nor  trash  in  the  form 
of  stubble  and  weeds,  to  form  a  pack- 
ing that  effectually  insulates  the  furrow 
slice  from  the  subsoil.  The  sub-surface 
packer  and  the  drag  should  follow  the 
plow,  to  produce  the  best  results.  As  n 
rule  about  three  extra  draggings  should 
be  given  the  grain  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  in  order  to  break  up  the 
crust  and  maintain  a  dust  mulch.  All 
this  extra  tillage  will  approximate  the 
additional  expenditure  of  possibly  one 
dollar  per  acre,  which,  however,  will 
doubtless  double  the  seasons  profits. 

These  are  some  of  the  elementary 
things  that  are  associated  with  dry-farm- 
ing, yet  these  admit  of  infinite  detail 
to  meet  the  local  conditions  of  many 
countries. 

To  economize  moisture,  to  conserve 
it;  that  is  the  problem.  Many  coun- 
tries are  concerned  with  this  problem. 
To  solve  it  requires  patience,  experimen- 
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tation  and  intelligent  labor.  But  as 
a  rule  the  extra  labor  required  to  con- 
serve moisture  is  more  than  balanced  in 
more  humid  regions  by  the  cash  re- 
quired to  purchase  commercial  fertil- 
izers.      Thus  it  is  one  or  the  other. 
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THE  DIETETIC   VALUE   OF  FRUIT 


By  Mrs.  Alex.  Cuppage 


The  fruit  eating  person  is  generally  a  good  natured  person.  Not  only 
does  the  eating  of  fruit  tend  to  perfect  digestion,  but  it  stimulates  the 
production  of  high-class  fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  only  a 
few  years  ago  that  a  banana  was  a  stranger  to  most  of  our  people, 
while  now  it  is  regarded  as  almost  a  necessity.  The  Women 's  Institutes 
of  Ontario,  of  which  the  writer  of  this  article  is  a  valued  member,  will 
do  well  to  call  the  attention  of  hotels,  public  institutions,  as  well  as  private 
households,  to  the  importance  of  fruit  dishes  in  the  daily  menu,  as  well 
as  to  the  better  preparation  of  these. — Editor. 


FRUITS  in  some  form  should  consti- 
tute an  essential  part  of  our  every  day- 
diet,  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)   Because  they  taste  good  and 

we  like  them.     I  place  this  reason 

first,  because  it  is  the  best  reason 

that  can  be  given  you. 

Everyone  in  a  normal  condition  en- 
joys fruit,  and  the  natural  appetite  is 
a  true  guide  to  the  needs  of  the  body. 
Hunger  and  thirst  are  sensations  wisely 
given,  and  when  not  abused  direct  us 
in  the  path  of  health.  That  is  to  say, 
happy  living  for  good  health  is  not  only 
wealth,  but  happiness  also.     If  one  has 
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a  good  constitution,  and  is  temperate  in 
his  or  her  habits  and  leads  a  clean, 
pure,  and  wholesome  life,  his',©r  her 
appetite  is  a  good  guide  that  may  be  im- 
plicitly trusted.  Under  such  conditions 
•we  all  like  fruit,  and  should  eat  it  in 
the  serene  confidence  that  the  thing  you 
like  in  the  way  of  food,  is  the  thing  you 
need  most. 

In  satisfying  our  natural  appetite  for 
fruit  if  we  use  such  fruits  as  are  well 
matured,  juicy  and  fine  flavored,  we 
reach  the  highest  form  of  palate,  or 
taste  a  real  pleasure  with  the  best  pos- 
sible digestive  effort. 
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(2)   Because  they  help  to  keep 
our   bodies   in   a   good   condition. 
Our  ordinary  fruits  contain  the  fol- 
lowing substances  or  compounds  in 
greater  or  less  proportions : — water, 
sugar,  acids,  oils  and  ethers,  proti- 
col,  pectose,  cellulose,  or  vegetable 
fibre,    and   ash   or   mineral   salts. 
These  substances  are  all  essential 
constituents  of  a  perfect  and  well 
rounded  diet  for  our  bodies. 
While  the  actual  nutrient  value  of 
fruit  is  not  high,  its  dietetic  value  is 
very  great. 

The  two  qualities  which  most  serve 
to  render  fruit  wholesome  are  their  acid 
juiciness  and  flavor.  The  juice  is 
largely  water,  but  it  contains  the  sugar 
and  acid  of  the  fruit,  and  if  these  are 
present  in  large  quantities  and  in  the 
right  proportions,  the  fruit  juice  is 
agreeable  and  refreshing.  Flavor  also 
adds  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  The 
flavor  of  fruit  is  due  in  part  to  the  acids 
and  sugar  they  contain,  but  more  large- 
ly to  the  volatile  acids  and  ethers. 

Fruit  acids  and  ethers,  when  taken 
into  the  body  have  a  tendency  to  lower 
the  temperature  of  the  blood,  and  thus 
correct  or  allay  any  slight  feverishness 
that  may  exist. 

They  also  tend  to  keep  the  organs  of 
secretion  like  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
normally  active. 

The  pectose  and  cellulose  of  fruit  cor- 
rect a  tendency  to  constipation  and  sig- 
nally aid  in  keeping  the  whole  digestive 
tract  in  an  open  and  healthy  condition. 
Again,  if  children  were  given  free 
access  to  fruits,  I  think  there  would  be 
less  indigestion  or  bowel  troubles.  For 
after  a  child  is  two  and  a  half  years  old 
stewed  fruits  should  be  freely  used,  es- 
pecially apples,  prunes,  figs  and  peach- 
es. For  many  children  all  ripe  fruits 
are  a  laxative ;  and  for  this  reason  alone, 
if  for  no  other,  they  are  valuable  aids 
in  regulating  a  diet  that  is  frequently 
much  too  concentrated  or  too  starchy, 


keeping  a  child  dull,  sluggish  and  very 
unhappy. 

The  sub-acids  of  fruit  are  highly  an- 
tiseptic to  our  bodies,  and  tend  to  pre- 
vent disease  germs  from  finding  a  lodg- 
ment, and  developing  in  our  systems. 
As  to  what  kinds  of  fruit,  or  how  much 
to  eat,  there  is  only  this  answer.  Eat 
the  kind  of  fruits  you  like,  and  can  best 
afford,  and  eat  just  as  much  as  your 
conscience  and  good  judgment  will  al- 
low you. 

When  to  eat  fruit  is  a  less  per- 
sonal question,  and  the  following 
general  advice  may  be  of  service. 
The  fruit  should  be  eaten  when 
you  eat  other  food.  Although 
fruit  is  easily  digested,  it  is  not  wise 
to  be  constantly  and  frequently 
putting  into  our  stomach  food  of 
any  sort.  By  this  practice  the 
strongest  stomach  may  be  ruined, 
and  refuse  to  take  the  best  of  food. 

b.  When  fruit  is  eaten  before 
breakfast,  say  an  apple  or  orange, 
its  cooling  and  laxative  effect  is 
likely  to  be  at  its  maximum. 

c.  Fruit  is  an  excellent  thing  to 
be  taken  with  the  mid-day  lunch. 
One  or  two  slices  of  bread  taken 
with  an  apple,  is  better  than  three 
without  an  apple. 

d.  Fruit  of  any  sort  eaten  after 
dinner  adds  largely  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  palate,  while  adding  little  to 
the  tax  upon  the  digestive  organs 
which  are  more  likely  to  be  over- 
taxed when  there  is  no  fruit  in 
view. 

e.  If  it  is  ever  desirable  to  par- 
take of  a  late  supper,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  an  apple,  a  pear, 
a  peach,  or  an  orange,  some  plums, 
or  a  bunch  of  grapes,  will  be  less 
likely  to  haunt  our  late  slumbers 
than  oysters,  meat  salad,  ice  cream, 
potato  salad,  rich  cake,  pies,  and 
other  sweetmeats. 


MISS  MINCH'S  WEDDING  DAY 


By  Ethel  Hamilton-Hunter 


THE  little  village  of  Ballymona  was 
astir.  It  was  Miss  Minch's  wedding- 
day.  Now  weddings,  at  least  most  of 
them,  are  of  interest,  but  there  was  a 
peculiarity  about  this  auspicious  event 
which  rendered  it  I  might  almost  say, 
unparalleled ;  a  peculiar  fact  that  im- 
bued it  with  special  interest;  it  was 
this — that  it  took  place  not  once,  as  I 
think  most  other  ceremonies  of  a  sim- 
ilar character  do,  but  in  truth  every 
year  saw  the  same  procession,  every  year 
the  same  bride.  The  wedding  was  in 
fact  an  annual  occurrence. 

Wedding!  Did  I  say?  Alas!  Can 
there  be  a  wedding  without  a  bride- 
groom? For  a  strange  item  in  this  pe- 
culiar ceremony  was  the  absence  of  that 
usually  important  personage — the 
groom.  For  twenty  years  the  same  car- 
riage, and  of  a  truth!  the  same  horse, 
waited  before  the  door  of  Laurel  Lodge, 
and  precisely  at  noon  the  same  white- 
decked  figure  drove  off  to  the  village 
church,  where  year  after  year  the  same 
patient  rector  waited  to  chat  with  the 
poor  little  bride  as  she  stood  forlornly 
before  the  altar. 

It  was  just  the  time  when  the  village 
children  played.  They  usually  filled 
the  church,  and  some  even  acted  as 
bridesmaids.  They  loved  Miss  Minch, 
and  well!  everyone  went.  For  each 
year  saw  almost  the  same  folk  gathered 
there,  though  growing  older  surely  as 
time  passed.  Then  after  quietly  wait- 
ing until  the  clock  struck  the  half -hour 
the  little  party  would  disband,  the  bride 
(what  irony  to  use  such  a  name !) ,  walk 
slowly  down  the  aisle  out  to  where  the 
carriage  stood  and  drive  back  again 
down  the  busy  village  street,  to  the  lit- 
tle cottage  where  the  faithful  Ann  was 
waiting  to  receive  her. 
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It  was  May,  and  the  air  was  filled 
with  the  first  warmth  of  summer.  The 
hawthorn,  all  pink-and-white-and-red 
decked  the  country  lanes.  The  lilac 
and  the  golden  barberry  filled  the  gard- 
ens with  _  luxuriant  beauty,  while  the 
fields  were  bejewelled  with  yellow  splen- 
dour by  myriads  of  cowslips  and  prim- 
roses, that  peeped  their  beauteous  heads 
between  the  emerald  blades. 

In  all  the  year  there  is  not  such  a 
beautiful  month  as  May.  Out  of  the 
dreary  past  a  fresh  glory  has  awakened, 
born  of  harsh  winds  and  nurtured  into 
life  by  the  tenderness  of  spring.  A 
new-clad  world  covered  with  garments 
of  changeful  green.  Oh!  what  faint 
hues,  what  tints,  what  delicate  colorings 
there  are  clothing  the  forests  and  the 
hedges  and  decking  all  the  land  with 
wondrous  beauty.  It  is  nature's  birth- 
day. Young  life  abounds  on  every 
hand.  Little  lambkins  skip  about  the 
fields;  the  thrill  "chirp"  of  nestlings 
mingle  with  the  sweeter  parent  song. 
Butterflies  and  moths,  just  liberated 
from  their  long  sleep,  lightly  pass  over 
the  flower's  heads  or  find  cool  shelter 
beneath  their  spreading  leaves. 

Across  the  village  street  the  golden 
sunlight  slanted,  across  God's  acre;  it 
even  crept  around  the  church  and  in 
through  the  stained  glass  windows  of  the 
holy  edifice  itself,  and  gleamed  brightly 
against  the  burnished  cross  that  hung 
above  the  communion-rail. 

Morning  service  was  just  over,  and 
the  rector  waited,  as  was  his  wont,_  to 
meet  the  queer  little  procession  which 
was  even  now  drawing  near.  One  by 
one  the  people  crept  into  the  empty 
pews.  A  few  had  remained  after 
matins  and  stayed  to  see  the  fulfilment 
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of  the  queer  little  comedy  now  so  fam- 
iliar. 

"I  be  s'prised"  whispered  the  Post- 
mistress to  her  neighbor,  John  Newman 
the  grocer's  wife,  "I  be  s'prised  sich 
doings  be  allowed  in  the  house  o'  God. 
'Taint  proper.  There's  no  respect  nor 
revrince  in  a  mock  cer-a-monie.  Sich 
things  be  out  o'  place  in  any  decent 
church." 

Mrs.  Newman  bowed  her  head  sub- 
missively. She  was  possessed  of  a  meek 
and  lowly  spirit. 

"I  agree  with  ye  Mam  'taint  proper. 
I  says  only  yesterda'  I  says  to  John, 
John,  says  I,  why-some-evir  does  the 
rector  allow  Miss  Mary  Minch  to  desi- 
cate  th'  church.  Ye're  right  Mam  in 
what  ye  says,  'taint  right;  but  John 
says  he,  he  says  to  me,  'Our  rector  is 
a  good  mon  and  its  out  o'  sheer  kind- 
ness o'  harrt  that  he  humors  that  poor 
dithrat  creathure.  'Taint  our  consarns' 
e  says,  'and  it  don't  do  oos  no  harrm.' 
But  I  agrees  with  ye  Mam,  'taint  proper. 
Do  ye  mind  th'  day  whin  th'  poor  thing 
was  forsook,  an'  they  all  in  th'  church 
an'  all?  Miss  Mary  she  were  a  noice 
slip  then.  'Twas  rale  sorry  I  was  whin 
they  waited  an'  waited  an'  no  wan  come. 
She  niver  cried  nor  nothin',  but  just 
walked  so  quiet-like  away.  Th'  poor 
master  was  sore  bet.  It  killed  him 
sure.  Twinty  year!  And  she  thinks 
he  be  comin'  back  still.  Yes,  I  agrees 
with  ye  Mam  'taint  proper,  but  thin  as 
John  says — " 

At  this  moment  a  stir  was  created  by 
a  party  of  visitors  who  had  driven  over 
on  the  tourist  coach,  entering  the 
church.  They  hesitated,  uncertain  for 
what  the  people  waited.  One,  seem- 
ingly not  of  the  same  party  stood  with- 
out the  porch.  Everyone  was  chatting 
now.  The  stranger  inquired  if  some- 
thing unusual  was  about  to  take  place. 

"Its  a  wed'ding,"  returned  a  dark- 
eyed  girl,  "leastways  a  sort  of  one.  A 
poor  little  lady  what  isn't  all  right, 
who  was  treated  cruel  wanst,  corned 
here  year  after  year  thinking  to  find 
him  what  played  her  false.  It's  very 
sad  to  see  her,  dressed  as  she  were  the 
day  she  cum  to  meet  him  at  the  altar. 


T  know  that  he  will  come/  she  says, 
and  she  waits  here  year  be  year.  Oh  I 
min  is  the  ru-min-ation  of  the  worrld, 
lyeastways  cowards  like  him  be." 

"And  is  she  quite  mad,  poor  thing?" 

"Mad!  See  for  yourself  sir.  Here 
she  comes." 

The  carriage  had  stopped  now,  the 
door  was  open.  Up  the  steps  came  the 
little  figure  clothed  in  white. 

Slowly  she  mover  nearer  and  nearer, 
her  head  bent,  a  wreath  of  orange  blos- 
soms crowning  her  once  fair  hair. 

"There  she  be,"  whispered  the  girl, 
"would  you  ever  think  that  anything 
was  the  matter  with  her?  She's  so  good 
and  kind  a  little  body  it's  a  cruel  shame 
she  should  be  trated  so  bad.  Parson, 
he  just  lets  her  have  her  way.  See! 
how  he  has  taken  her  hand.  Dade 
'twould  melt  a  harrt  of  stone  to  think 
what  she  has  suffered.  Are  you  mov- 
ing off  sir?  Wait  and  see  her  coming 
down.  T  know  that  he  will  come,  she 
says,  with  her  hand  in  parson's  .  .  . 
See  she  waits!  Bless  me  you  have 
grown  white  Sir,  it's — ■" 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  some- 
one. 

The  matter! 

Through  the  window  where  the 
Christ  looked  down  with  pitying  eyes, 
flooded  the  golden  sunlight.  Through 
an  open  door  came  the  scent  of  the 
summer  flowers.  The  mellow  light 
shone  with  ruddy  glory  upon  the  old 
figure  of  the  Man  of  God ;  it  crept  about 
the  little  figure  in  the  satin  robe,  until 
it  formed  a  golden  halo  about  the  droop- 
ing head,  and  sped  on  to  where  the 
children  waited  with  nosegays  in  their 
baby  hands — poor  little  brides-maids, 
resplendent  in  their  simple  cotton 
gowns. 

"God  hath  sent  us  a  beautiful  day," 
said  the  old  man  in  a  gentle  voice,  as 
hi?  fingers  closed  over  the  small  white- 
gloved  hand.  "And  you,  dear  Miss 
Minch,  are  looking  so  well,  so  well. 
How  thankful  we  ought  to  be  for  all 
His  benefits  to  us." 

She  threw  back  the  veil  and  lifted 
her  face  very  quietly. 

"I  do  thank  Him  dear  friend,"  she 
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said  "and  you  also.  You  who  never 
fail  me,  who  wait  patiently  for  the  time 
when  he  shall  come.     I  thank — " 

Somebody  had  elbowed  his  way  up 
the  aisle  and  stood  facing  her  now. 
Someone  whose  identity  even  long  ab- 
sence of  years  nor  the  change  that 
ciimes  with  growing  age,  could  conceal. 
A  cry  rang  through  the  church.  He 
was  on  his  knees  now !  Tears  were  on 
his  cheeks. 

"Mary!" 

And  she — 

One  hand  was  in  her  old  friend's,  but 
the  other  was  waiting  still,  waiting  aye! 
as  was  her  faithful  heart. 

Time!  Pain!  Infidelity!  Were  as 
naught.  Agony!  Weariness!  Wrong! 
Forgot ! 


God  bless  women!  He  has  made 
them  such. 

She  raised  him  up  until  his  tears  fell 
upon  her  poor  white  face  and  were  at 
length  lost  in  the  satin  of  the  old  white 
gown ;  until  her  trembling  arms  met 
close  about  his  neck;  until  for  want  of 
strength  her  weary  frame  rested  against 
his  breast. 

What  though  she  might  be  mad! 
What  though  she  had  been  waiting 
twenty  years! 

The  old  rector  donned  his  surplice, 
the  organ  pealed  forth,  the  children 
smiled,  smiled  between  their  tears. 

Nothing  mattered  now,  nothing  of 
any  consequence,  since  it  was  Miss 
Mineh's  wedding-day. 


G. 


Retrospect 


Look  back  across  the  vista  of  the  years, 

And  say:  What  is  most  worth  remembering? 

The  struggle  after  fame  with  toil  and  tears? 

Nay— Love;  with  its  mysterious  hopes  and  fears- 
Love's  crimson  roses,  with  their  hidden  sting ! 


The  barns  on   a   farm   in    Wisconsin. 


THE    POWER    WINDMILL    AND   ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHTS  ON  THE  FARM 

By  J.  F.  Forest 


The  writer  of  the  above  article  lives  in  Wisconsin  State.  As  farm 
conditions  there  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  Canadian  farmers,  we  are 
glad  to  have  his  article  on  how  he  solves  the  farm  lighting  problem  on 
his  place.  The  details  of  the  work  as  told  by  him  will  be  interesting  to 
many  a  Canadian  farm  boy  who  is  looking  forward  to  doing  some  such 
work  on  the  old  home  place. — Editor. 


THE  windmill  has  become  so  common 
that  one  seldom  sees  even  honorable 
mention  made  of  it  in  the  columns 
of  farm  magazines,  but  now  specialists 
have  worked  out  a  plan  by  which  the 
farmer  can  have  electric  lights  with  all 
their  superior  qualities  which  consists 
of  a  generator,  automatic  cut-in  and 
storage  batteries.     The  generator  driv- 


en by  a  power  windmill,  which  is  so 
simple  that  it  merely  consists  in  putting 
the  windmill  into  gear  and  shutting  it 
off  when  the  batteries  become  charged. 
This  windmill  is  12  ft.  in  diameter 
and  is  "geared  up"  which  simply  means 
the  vertical  shaft  makes  five  revolutions 
to  every  one  of  the  wind  wheel.  This 
shaft  extends  down  the  centre  of  the 
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tower  and  has  attached  to  it  pulleys, 
bevel  gears,  and  feed  grinder  rings.  As 
the  windmill  is  driven  by  the  wind  it 
is  of  utmost  importance  that  it  be  up 
high  so  as  to  obtain  a  good  wind  expos- 
ure from  all  directions.  It  is  surprising 
to  note  how  high  trees  have  grown  up 
around  and  how  the  buildings  affect 
the  wind  producing  changeable  cur- 
rents. It  is  also  important  that  the 
tower  stands  plumb,  that  is  that  the 
turntable  must  not  lean  to  one  side,  and 
that  the  wheel  is  sufficient  in  size  to 
operate  in  light  winds,  as  it  is  in  calm 
weather  that  we  most  need  a  windmill 
to  run. 

As  a  farmer  has  to  make  bay  when 
the  sun  shines,  and  has  to  make  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  former- 
ly grew,  he  has  to  farm  intensively 
rather  than  extensively.  During  those 
times  when  the  wind  does  not  blow,  the 
storage  capacity  is  called  upon  to 
bridge  over  and  then  the  windmill  will 
iun  day  and  night  without  any  appar- 
ent cost. 

Right  along  the  line  of  economy, 
this  power  windmill  runs  a  drill  press, 
grindstone,  corn  sheller,  beehive  saw, 
turning  lathe,  washing  machine,  grain 
elevator,  feed  grinder,  and  the  genera- 
tor which  charges  the  storage  batteries. 
A  power  windmill  will  run  any  of  these 
machines  just  as  successfully  as  a 
pumping  mill  will  run  a  pump. 

The  feed  grinder  is  of  the  combined 
foot  gear  type,  as  the  speed  dies  down 
the  rings  clear  themselves  leaving  them 
in  a  condition  to  start  up  easily,  when 
the  wind  again  rises.  There  is  a  clutch 
used  to  start  and  stop  the  grinder  by 
itself.  Above  this  is  a  spring  in  case. 
a  nail  or  any  iron  gels  into  the  grain,  it 
disconnects  so  that  nothing  will  break. 
An  elevator  elevates  the  grain  into  a 
large  hopper  above  the  grinder.  This 
stops  and  starts  automatically.  There 
is  room  for  the  ground  feed  below  the 
feed  grinder.  The  windmill  works 
away  sometimes  grinding  at  the  rate  of 
three  bags  per  hour. 

I  think  I  paid  $65.  six  years  ago.  for 
the  windmill  shafting  and  feed  grinder. 
The  steel  towers  cost  about  one  dollar 


per  foot.  The  feed  grinder  has  been 
rebabbited  once,  but  the  windmill  has 
not  bad  one  cent's  worth  of  repairs.  The 
investment  is  first  class  for  the  feed 
grinding  feature  alone. 

BUNS    THE    DYNAMO. 

The  dynamo  or  generator  which  is 
on  the  second  floor  is  operated  with  a 
pulley  and  clutch  on  the  upright  shaft- 
ing, making  a  quarter  turnover  an  idk 
pulley,  thus  doing  away  with  bevel 
gears. 

The  dynamo  is  marked  35  volts,  six 
amperes,  21  one  hundredths  kilowats, 
450  revolutions  per  minute,  and  is 
built  especially  for  windmill  service. 

The  automatic  cut-in,  with  its  two 
meters  forms  a  check  valve  between  the 
dynamo  and  batteries,  preventing  the 
electricity  from  flowing  back  into  the 
generator  and  being  wasted. 

As  the  windmill  is  put  into  gear  the 
pointer  of  the  volt  meter  begins  to  move 
around  as  the  speed  runs  up  until  50 
volts  is  reached.  At  this  point  the 
pressure  is  sufficient  to  couple  up  the 
cut-in  and  the  pointer  at  once  drops 
back  to  about  30  volts  as  the  batteries 
control  the  voltage.  The  ammeter 
is  also  brought  into  action  by  the  cut-in 
as  it  registers  the  amount  of  current 
being  delivered  at  the  same  time  the 
dynamo  buckles  in  as  the  speed  runs 
up  until  a  two-inch  belt  has  to  be  quite 
tight  to  prevent  its  slipping  delivering 
10  or  12  amperes.  The  lights  can  be 
used  while  the  windmill  is  running 
without  any  noticeable  variation  in  the 
light. 

The  ammeter  will  show,  if  there 
are  any  lights  lit  and  about  how  many. 
As  lights  are  frequently  neglected  to  be 
turned  off  when  not  in  use.  which  is 
wasteful,  the  rule  of  the  family  is  that 
the  offender  has  to  fill  the  wood  box. 

THE    BATTERY   OF   14   CELLS. 

The  battery  with  its  14  cells  has 
three  positive  and  four  negative  plates 
in  each  cell.  Each  cell  gives  two  volts, 
and  they  havp  a  capacity  of  120  hours 
for  one  lamp.  They  are  in  a  row  in  a 
room  in  the  barn,  the  glass  jars  are  set 
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Storage    battery    in    the    barn    accumulates   energy    given    by    dynamo    when     running     and 

stores  it  for  use   later   on. 


on  sand  in  wooden  trays,  these  trays  are 
insulated  on  shelves  and  are  very  simple 
to  set  up  and  fill  with  the  electrolyte. 
They  will  not  freeze  in  a  temperature 
BO  degrees  below  zero. 

As  the  electrolyte  contains  water 
which  evaporates  the  evaporation  has 
to  be  replaced  with  distilled  water.  A 
plant  of  this  size  will  require  about 
seven  or  eight  gallons  of  water  in  a 
year.  To  meet  this  requirement  a  cop- 
per tube  was  soldered  in  the  cover  of  a 
copper  tea  kettle,  a  cork  is  inserted  in 
the  spout  and  a  lead  pipe  about  30 
inches  long  bent  so  as  to  slip  over  the 
tube  in  the  cover  and  lead  to  the  mouth 
of  a  jug  which  is  set  beside  the  kitchen 
stove  or  range.  It  is  surprising  how 
much  water  will  collect  in  the  jug 
while  the  stove  is  being  used  for  other 
purposes. 

About  all  of  the  expense  of  running 
is  lubricating  oil  for  the  windmill  and 
generator. 

In  one  of  the  cells  is  a  hydrometer 
used  in  testing  the  gravity  of  the  elec- 
trolyte or  acid.     It  will  rise  to  a  cer- 


tain mark  when  they  are  charged  and 
will  settle  as  the  current  is  used.  When 
full,  overcharging  is  indicated  by  small 
bubbles  of  gas  accumulating  and  ris- 
ing to  the  surface.  One  soon  gets  ac- 
quainted with  this  operation. 

With  the  low  voltage  of  this  plant 
any  part  can  be  handled  without  no- 
ticing the  slightest  shock  and  also  it 
removes  danger  from  fire. 

I  have  25  lamps  installed,  they  are 
the  15  watt,  25  vol(,  and  cost  65  cents 
each.  They  have  four  Tungsten  fila- 
ment wires  about  lVz  inches  long.  As 
these  filament  wires  are  quite  frail  it 
is  advisable  to  use  switches  in  con- 
venient places.  It  is  so  easy  to  turn 
a  switch  on  or  off  as  you  pass. 

There  is  a  lamp  down  in  the  cellar 
operated  by  turning  a  switch  on  the 
door  casing.  The  hall  lamp  is  lit  or 
turned  off  at  two  different  places,  one 
up  stairs  and  the  other  down  stairs; 
simply  turning  either  switch  lights  the 
lamp  or  puts  it  out.  To  have  things 
handy  is  the  keynote  of  modern  farm 
equipment.    The  bedroom  lamps  have 
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The   dynaino    is    set    on    the    second    floor    find  is  driven  by  a  quarter  turn  from  a  pulley  on 
the  vertical  shaft  of  the  wind  power. 


pull  sockets  and  strings  arc  run  through 
eyelets,  one  to  the  door  casing  and  an- 
other to  the  head  of  the  hed.  By 
simply  pulling  the  string,  the  lamp 
lights,  a  spring  pulls  up  the  slack,  the 
ratchet  catches  another  notch,  and  pull- 
ing it  again  puts  it  out.  One  can  get 
tucked  into  hed  and  then  reach  up  and 
pull  the  string  and  out  goes  the  light. 

When  you  have  electric  lights  there 
is  no  such  a  thing  as  blowing  out  the 
gas  or  turning  it  out  and  bringing  the 
faucet  back  into  its  original  position, 
no  dirty  kerosene  lamps  to  clean  and 
fill;  no  smoke,  no  smell,  and  no  gas. 
The  light  burns  in  a  vacuum  and  con- 
sumes nothing  out  of  the  air.  These 
lamps  never  get  hot,  ice  will  not  melt 
off  the  globe  in  cold  weather.  Electric 
light  is  the  most  perfect  form  of  il- 
lumination the  world  over. 

The  stable  lamps  have  pull  sockets 
and  can  be  operated  at  several  different 
places.  A  button  lights  up  the  hay 
mow.  The  extension  lamp  can  be  at- 
tached to  any  socket  and  moved  around 
according  to  the  length  of  the  lamp 
cord  used.  Another  feature  is,  when 
the  family  goes  out  for  the  evening 
and  expects  to  get  back  after  dark  such 
lights  as  the  sitting  room,  porch,  stable 
and  one  in  front  of  the  barn  are  turn- 
ed on,  then  all  are  turned  off  with  a 
switch  in  the  barn,  when  the  family 
gets  home  all  those  lights  are  lit  by 


simply  turning  that  one  switch.  This 
switch  is  also  used  to  wink  the  lights 
in  the  house  as  a  signal.  The  light  on 
the  porch  never  blows  out.  The  light 
in  front  of  the  barn  is  arranged  with 
a  reflector  and  illuminates  the  yard 
between  the  house  and  the  barn.  This 
is  operated  with  a  three-way  switch 
either  at  the  house  or  barn.  This  light 
is  used  to  view  the  yard  should  an  un- 
usual sound  be  heard. 

Those  who  have  gasoline  engines  can 
use  them  to  good  advantage  to  charge 
storage  batteries.  This  can  be  done 
very  economically  by  running  two 
machines  at  the  same  time.  It  takes 
about  one-fourth  of  the  engine's  power 
to  keep  itself  going  and  will  take  about 
one-tenth  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline  per 
horse  power  per  hour.  Some  claim  to 
be  able  to  produce  light  for  one-twen- 
ty-sixth of  a  cent  an  hour  for  each  12 
candle  power  lamp. 

I  believe  any  one  who  would  become 
sufficiently  interested  can  wire  a  house 
by  following  certain  rules  given  in 
books  which  one  can  get  on  the  sub- 
ject. One  who  can  build  a  good  wire 
fence  and  can  dig  post  holes  among 
roots  and  stones  can  bore  holes  among 
lath  plaster  and  nails. 

My  plant  cost  me  about  $250  besides 
transportation.  I  never  studied  elec- 
tricity, am  only  an  ordinary  farmer, 
and  simply  followed  directions  and 
have  had  no  trouble  at  all. 


THE    SMOKE    BELLEW    SERIES 

TALE  TEN.     In  which  Smoke  Bellew  and  others  figure  in  a 
remarkable  "  Flutter  in  Eggs  " 

By  Jack  London 


It  was  in  the  A.  C.  Company's  big 
store  at  Dawson,  on  a  morning  of  crisp 
frost,  that  Lucille  Arral  beckoned 
Smoke  Bellew  over  to  the  drygoods. 
counter.  The  clerk  had  gone  on  an  ex- 
pedition into  the  store-rooms,  and,  de- 
spite the  huge,  red-hot  stoves,  Lucille 
had  drawn  on  her  mittens  again. 

Smoke  obeyed  her  call  with  alacrity. 
The  man  did  not  exist  in  Dawson  who 
would  not  have  been  flattered  by  the 
notice  of  Lucille  Arral,  the  singing  sou- 
brette  of  the  tiny  stock  company  that 
performed  nightly  at  the  Palace  Opera 
House. 

"Things  are  dead,"  she  complained, 
with  pretty  petulance,  as  soon  as  they 
had  shaken  hands.  "There  hasn't 
been  a  stampede  for  a  week.  That 
masked  ball  Skiff  Mitchell  was  going  to 
give  has  been  postponed.  There's  no 
dust  in  circulation.  There's  always 
standing  room  now  at  the  Opera  House. 
And  there  hasn't  been  a  mail  from  the 
outside  for  two  whole  weeks.  In  short, 
this  burg  has  crawled  into  its  cave  and 
gone  to  sleep.  We've  got  to  do  some- 
thing. It  needs  livening,  and  you  and 
I  can  do  it.  We  can  give  it  excitement 
if  anybody  can.  I've  broken  with 
Wild  Water,  you  know." 

Smoke  caught  two  almost  simultane- 
ous visions.  One  was  of  Joy  Gastell. 
the  other  was  of  himself,  in  the  midst  of 
a  bleak  snow-stretch,  under  a  cold  Arc- 
tic moon,  being  pot-shotted  with  accur- 
ateness  and  despatch  by  the  aforesaid 
Wild  Water.       Smoke's  reluctance  at 


raising  excitement  with  the  aid  of  Lu- 
cille Arral  was  too  patent  for  her  to 
miss. 

"I'm  not  thinking  what  you're  think- 
ing at  all,  thank  you,"  she  chided,  with 
a  laugh  and  a  pout.  "When  I  throw 
myself  at  your  head  you'll  have  to  have 
more  eyes  and  better  ones  than  you  have 
now  to  see  me." 

"Men  have  ditd  of  heart  disease  at 
the  sudden  announcement  of  good  for- 
tune," he  murmured  in  the  unveracious 
gladness  of  relief." 

"'Liar,"  she  retorted  graciously.  "You 
were  more  scared  to  death  than  any- 
thing else.  Now  take  it  from  me,  Mr. 
Smoke  Bellew,  I'm  not  going  to  make 
love  to  you,  and  if  you  dare  to  make 
love  to  me  Wild  Water  will  take  care 
of  your  case.  You  know  him.  Be- 
sides, I I  haven't  really  brok- 
en with  him." 

"Go  on  with  your  puzzles,"  he  jeered. 
"Maybe  I  can  start  guessing  what 
you're  driving  at  after  a  while." 

"There's  no  guessing,  Smoke.  I'll 
give  it  to  you  straight.  Wild  Water 
thinks  I've  broken  with  him,  don't  you 
see." 

"Well,  have  you,  or  haven't  you?" 

"I  haven't — there!  But  it's  between 
you  and  me  in  confidence.  He  thinks 
I  have.  I  made  a  noise  like  breaking 
with  him,  and  he  deserved  it,  too." 

"Where  do  I  come  in?  Stalking 
horse  or  fall-guy?" 

"Neither.  You  make  a  pot  of 
money,  we  put  across  the  laugh  on  Wild 
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Water  and  cheer  Dawson  up,  and,  best  prettiest     little     woman     in     Alaska," 

of  all  and  the  reason  for  it  all,  he  gets  Smoke  interpolated, 

disciplined.     He  needs  it.     He's  .    .    .  "Yes,  and  because  of  that,  too,  thank 

well,  the  best  way  to  put  it  is,  he's  too  you,  is  no  reason  for  him  to  get  riotou?. 


^'J^^fv      ■J**'**^ 
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LUCILLE  AERAL. 


turbulent.        Just   because   he's   a  big 
husky,    because    he    owns    more    rich 
claims  than  he  can  keep  count  of — " 
"And  because  he's   engaged   to   the 


He  broke  out  last  night  again.  Sowed 
the  floor  of  the  M.  &  M.  with  gold  dust. 
All  of  a  thousand  dollars.  Just  opened 
his  poke  and  scattered  it  under  the  feet 
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of  the  dancers.     You've  heard  of  it,  of 
course." 

•'Yes;  this  morning.  I'd  like  to  be 
the  sweeper  in  that  establishment.  But 
still  I  don't  get  you.  Where  do  I  come 
in?"  _ 

"Listen.  He  was  too  turbulent.  I 
broke  our  engagement,  and  he's  going 
around  making  a  noise  like  a  broken 
heart.  Now  we  come  to  it.  I  like 
eggs." 

"They're  off!"  Smoke  cried  in  des- 
pair.    "Which  way?     Which  way?" 

"Wait." 

"But  what  have  eggs  and  appetite 
got  to  do  with  it?"  he  demanded. 

"Everything,  if  you'll  only  listen." 

"Listening,  listening,"  he  chanted. 

"Then  for  heaven's  sake  listen.  I 
like  eggs.  He  knows  it.  There's  only 
a  limited  supply  of  eggs  in  Dawson." 

"Sure.  I  know  that  too.  Slavo- 
vitch's  restaurant  has  most  of  them. 
Ham-and-one  egg,  three  dollars.  Ham- 
and-two  eggs,  five  dollars.  That  means 
two  dollars  an  egg,  retail.  And  only 
the  swells  and  the  Arrals  and  the  Wild 
Waters  can  afford  them." 

"He  likes  eggs,  too,"  she  continued. 
"But  that's  not  the  point.  I  like  them. 
I  have  breakfast  every  morning  at  elev- 
en o'clock  at  Slavovitch's.  I  invariably 
eat  two  eggs."  She  paused  impressive- 
ly. "Suppose,  just  suppose,  somebody 
corners  eggs." 

She  waited,  and  Smoke  regarded  her 
with  admiring  eyes,  while  in  his  heart 
he  backed  with  approval  Wild  Waters 
choice  of  her. 

"You're  not  following,"  she  said. 

"Go  on,"  he  replied.  "I  give  up. 
What's  the  answer?" 

"Stupid!  You  know  Wild  Water. 
He's  like  his  name,  as  impetuous  and 
turbulent  as  a  mountain  stream.  When 
he  sees  I'm  languishing  for  eggs — and 
I  know  his  mind  like  a  book,  and  I 
know  how  to  languish — what  will  he 
do?" 

"You  answer  it.     Go  on." 

"Why,  he'll  just  start  stampeding  for 
the  man  that's  got  the  corner  in  eggs. 
He'll  buy  that  corner,  no  matter  what 
it  costs.     Picture:  I  come  into  Slavo- 


vitch's at  eleven  o'clock.  Wild  Water 
will  be  at  the  next  table.  He'll  make 
it  his  business  to  be  there.  'Two  eggs, 
shirred,'  I'll  say  to  the  waiter.  'Sorry, 
Miss  Arral,'  the  waiter  will  say;  'they 
ain't  no  more  eggs.'  Then  up  speaks 
Wild  Water,  in  that  big  bear  voice  of 
his :  'Waiter,  six  eggs,  soft  boiled.'  And 
the  waiter  says  'Yes,  sir,'  and  the  eggs 
are  brought.  Picture:  Wild  Water 
looks  sideways  at  me,  and  I  look  like 
a  particularly  indignant  icicle  and  sum- 
mon the  waiter.  'Sorry,  Miss  Arral,' 
he  says,  'but  them  eggs  is  Mr.  Wild 
Water's.  You  see,  Miss,  he  owns  'em.' 
Picture:  Wild  Water,  triumphant,  do- 
ing his  best  to  look  unconscious  while 
he  eats  his  six  eggs." 

"Another  picture:  Slavovitch  him- 
self bringing  two  shirred  eggs  to  me 
and  saying,  'Compliments  of  Mr.  Wild 
Water,  Miss.'  What  can  I  do?  What 
can  I  possibly  do  but  smile  at  Wild 
Water,  and  then  we  make  up,  of  course, 
and  he'll  consider  it  cheap  if  he  has 
been  compelled  to  pay  ten  dollars  for 
each  and  every  egg  in  the  corner." 

"Go  on,  go  on,"  Smoke  urged.  "At 
what  station  do  I  climb  on  to  the  choo- 
choo  cars,  or  at  what  water-tank  do  I 
get  thrown  off?" 

"Ninny!  You  don't  get  thrown  off. 
You  ride  the  egg-train  straight  into  the 
Union  Depot.  You  make  that  corner 
in  eggs.  You  start  in  immediately,  to- 
day. You  can  buy  every  egg  in  Daw- 
son for  three  dollars  and  sell  out  to 
Wild  Water  at  almost  any  advance. 
And  then,  afterward,  we'll  let  the  inside 
history  come  out.  The  laugh  will  be 
on  Wild  Water.  His  turbulence  will 
be  some  subdued.  You  and  I  share 
the  glory  of  it.  You  make  a  pile  of 
money.  And  Dawson  wakes  up  with 
a  grand  ha !  ha !  .  .  .  .Of  course  .  .  . 
if  ...  if  you  think  the  speculation  too 
risky,  I'll  put  up  the  dust  for  the  corn- 
er." 

This  last  was  too  much  for  Smoke. 
Being  only  a  mere  mortal  Western  man, 
with  queer  obsessions  about  money  and 
women,  he  declined  the  proffer  of  her 
dust  with  scorn. 
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II. 

"Hey !  Shorty  I"  Smoke  called  across 
the  main  street  to  his  partner,  who  was 
trudging  alone  in  his  swift,  slack-joint- 
ed way,  a  naked  bottle  with  frozen  con- 
tents conspicuously  tucked  under  his 
arm.  j 

Smoke  dodged  the  congested  dog- 
sled  traffic  and  crossed  over. 

"Where  have  you  been  all  morn- 
ing? Been  looking  for  you  every- 
where." 

"Up  to  Doc's,"  Shorty  answered, 
holding  out  the  bottle.  "Something's 
wrong  with  Sally.  I  seen  last  night,  at 
feedin  time,  the  hair  on  her  tail  an' 
flanks  was  fallin'  out.  The  Doc 
says " 

"Never  mind  that,"  Smoke  broke  in 
impatiently.     "What  I  want " 

"What's  eatin'  you?"  Shorty  de- 
manded in  wide-eyed  and  indignant  as- 
tonishment. "An'  Sally  gettin'  naked 
bald  in  this  crimpy  weather  I  I  tell 
you  that  dog's  sick.     Doc  says " 

"Let  Sally  wait.     Listen  to  me " 

"I  tell  you  she  can't  wait.  It's  cruel- 
ty to  animals.  She'll  be  frost-bit.  What 
are  you  in  such  a  fever  about  anyway? 
Has  that  Monte  Cristo  strike  proved 
up?" 

"I  don't  know,  Shorty.  But  I  want 
you  to  do  me  a  favor." 

"Sure,"  Shorty  said  gallantly,  im- 
mediately appeased  and  acquiescent. 
"What  is  it?  Let  her  rip.  Me  for 
you." 

"I  want  you  to  buy  eggs  for  me " 

"Sure,  an'  Floridy  water  an'  talcum 
powder,  if  you  say  the  word.  An'  poor 
Sally  sheddin'  something  scand'lous! 
Look  here,  Smoke,  if  you  want  to  go  in 
for  high-livin'  you  go  an'  buy  your  own 
eggs.  Beans  an'  bacon's  good  enough 
for  me." 

"I  am  going  to  buy,  but  I  want  you 
to  help  me  buy.  Now  shut  up,  Shorty. 
I've  got  the  floor.  You  go  straight  to 
Slavovitch's.  Pay  as  high  as  three  dol- 
lars, but  buy  all  he's  got." 

"Three  dollars!"  Shorty  groaned. 
"An'  I  heard  tell  only  yesterday  that 
lie's  got  seven  hundred  in  stock! 
Twenty-one  hundred  dollars  for  hen- 


fruit! Say,  Smoke,  I  tell  you  what. 

You  run  right  up  and  see  the  Doc. 
He'll  tend  to  your  case.  An'  he'll  only 
charge  you  an  ounce  for  the  first  pres- 
cription. So  long.  I  gotta  be  pullin' 
my  freight." 

But  Smoke  caught  his  partner  by  the 
shoulder,  arresting  his  progress  and 
whirling  him  around. 

"Smoke,  I'd  sure  do  anything  for 
you,"  Shorty  protested  earnestly.  "If 
you  had  a  cold  in  the  head  an'  was 
layin'  with  both  arms  broke,  I'd  set  by 
your  bedside,  day  an'  night,  an'  wipe 
your  nose  for  you.  But  I'll  be  everlast- 
in'ly  damned  if  I'll  squander  twenty- 
one  hundred  good  iron  dollars  on  hen- 
fruit  for  you  or  any  other  two-legged 
man."  | 

"They're  not  your  dollars,  but  mine, 
Shorty.  It's  a  deal  I  have  on.  What 
I'm  after  is  to  corner  every  blessed  egg 
in  Dawson,  in  the  Klondike,  on  the 
Yukon.  You've  got  to  help  me  out.  I 
haven't  time  to  tell  you  of  the  inward- 
ness of  the  deal.  I  will  afterward,  and 
let  you  go  half  on  it  if  you  want  to. 
But  the  right  thing  now  is  to  get  the 
eggs.  Now  you  hustle  up  to  Slavo- 
vitch's and  buy  all  he's  got." 

"But  what'll  I  tell  'm?  He'll  sure 
know  I  ain't  goin'  to  eat  'em." 

"Tell  him  anything.  Money  talks. 
He  sells  them  cooked  for  two  dollars. 
Offer  him  up  to  three  for  them  uncook- 
ed. If  he  gets  curious,  tell  him  you're 
starting  a  chicken  ranch.  What  I 
want  is  the  eggs.  And  then  keep  on; 
nose  out  every  egg  in  Dawson  and  buy 
it.  Understand?  Buy  it!  That  lit- 
tle joint  across  the  street  from  Slavo- 
vitch's has  a  few.  Buy  them.  I'm  go- 
ing over  to  Klondike  City.  There's  an 
old  man  there,  with  a  bad  leg,  who's 
broke  and  who  has  six  dozen.  He's 
held  them  all  winter  for  the  rise,  in- 
tending to  get  enough  out  of  them  to 
pay  his  passage  back  to  Seattle.  HI 
see  he  gets  his  passage,  and  I'll  get  the 
eggs.  Now  hustle.  And  they  say  that 
little  woman  down  beyond  the  sawmill 
who  makes  moccasins  has  a  couple  of 
dozen." 

"All  right,  if  you  say  so,  Smoke.  But 
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Slavovitch  seems  the  main  squeeze.  I'll 
just  get  an  iron-bound  option,  black  an' 
white,  an'  gather  in  the  scatterin'  first." 

"All  right.  Hustle.  And  I'll  tell 
you  the  scheme  to-night." 

But  Shorty  flourished  the  bottle. 

"I'm  goin'  to  doctor  up  Sally  first. 
The  eggs  can  wait  that  long.  If  they 
ain't  all  eaten,  they  won't  be  eaten 
while  I'm  takin'  care  of  a  poor  sick  dog 
that's  saved  your  life  an'  mine  more'n 
once." 

III. 

Never  was  a  market  cornered  more 
quickly.  In  three  days  every  known 
egg  in  Dawson,  with  the  exception  of 
several  dozen,  were  in  the  hands  of 
Smoke  and  Shorty.  Smoke  had  been 
more  liberal  in  purchasing.  He  un- 
blushingly  pleaded  guilty  to  having 
given  the  old  man  in  Klondike  City 
five  dollars  apiece  for  his  seventy-two 
eggs.  Shorty  had  bought  most  of  the 
eggs,  and  he  had  driven  bargains.  He 
had  given  only  two  dollars  an  egg  to 
the  woman  who  made  moccasins,  and 
he  prided  himself  that  he  had  come  off 
fairly  well  with  Slavovitch,  whose  sev- 
en hundred  and  fifteen  eggs  he  had 
bought  at  a  flat  rate  of  two  dollars  and 
a  half.  On  the  other  hand,  he  grumb- 
led because  the  little  restaurant  across 
the  street  had  held  him  up  for  two  dol- 
lars and  seventy-five  cents  for  a  paltry 
hundred  and  thirty-four  eggs. 

The  several  dozen  not  yet  gathered 
in  were  in  the  hands  of  two  persons. 
One,  with  whom  Shorty  was  dealing, 
was  an  Indian  woman  who  lived  in  a 
cabin  on  the  hill  back  of  the  hospital. 

"I'll  get  her  to-day,"  Shorty  an- 
nounced next  morning.  "You  wash 
the  dishes,  Smoke.  I'll  be  back  in  a 
jiffy,  if  I  don't  bust  myself  a-shovin' 
dust  at  her.  Gimme  a  man  to  deal 
with  every  time.  These  blamed  wo- 
men— it's  something  sad  the  way  they 
can  hold  out  on  a  buyer.  The  only 
way  to  get  'm  is  sellin'.  Why,  you'd 
think  them  eggs  of  hern  was  solid  nug- 
gets.    That's  how  she  values  them." 

In  the  afternoon,  when  Smoke  re- 
turned to  the  cabin,  he  found  Shorty 


squatted  on  the  floor,  rubbing  ointment 
into  Sallys  tail,  his  countenance  so  ex- 
pressionless that  it  was  suspicious. 

"What  luck?"  he  asked  carelessly, 
after  several  minutes  had  passed. 

"Nothing  doing,"  Smoke  answered. 
"How  did  you  get  on  with  the  squaw?" 

Shorty  cocked  his  head  triumphantly 
toward  a  tin  pail  of  eggs  on  the  table. 

"Seven  dollars  a  clatter,  though,"  he 
confessed,  after  another  minute  of  silent 
rubbing. 

"I  offered  ten  dollars  finally,"  Smoke 
said,  "and  then  the  fellow  told  me  he'd 
already  sold  his  eggs.  Now  that  looks 
bad,  Shorty.  Somebody  else  is  in  the 
market.  Those  twenty-eight  eggs  are 
liable  to  cause  us  trouble.  You  see,  the 
success  of  the  corner  consists  in  hold- 
ing every  last " 

He  broke  off  to  stare  at  his  partner. 
A  pronounced  change  was  coming  over 
Shorty — one  of  agitation  masked  by  ex- 
treme deliberation.  He  closed  the 
salve-box,  wiped  his  hands  slowly  and 
thoroughly  on  Sally's  furry  coat,  stood 
up,  went  over  to  the  corner  and  looked 
at  the  thermometer,  and  came  back 
again.  He  spoke  in  a  low,  toneless,  and 
super-polite  voice. 

"Do  you  mind  kindly  just  repeating 
over  how  many  eggs  you  said  that  man 
didn't  sell  to  you?"  he  asked. 

"Twenty-eight." 

"Hum,"  Shorty  communed  to  him- 
eelf,  with  a  slight  duck  of  the  head  of 
careless  acknowledgment.  Then  he 
glanced  with  slumbering  anger  at  the 
stove.  "Smoke,  we'll  have  to  dig  up 
a  new  stove.  That  firebox  is  burned 
plumb  into  the  oven  so  it  blacks  the 
biscuits." 

"Let  the  firebox  alone,'  Smoke  com- 
manded, "and  tell  me  what's  the  mat- 
ter." j 

"Matter?  An'  you  want  to  know 
what's  the  matter?  Well,  kindly 
please  direct  them  handsome  eyes  of 
yourn  at  that  there  pail  settin'  on  the 
table.     See  it?" 

Smoke  nodded. 

"Well,  I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing, 
just  one  thing.  Theys  just  exactly, 
prec-cisely,  nor  nothin'  more  or  any- 
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thing  less'n  twenty-eight  eggs  in  that 
pail,  an'  they  cost,  every  clanged  last 
one  of  'em,  just  exactly  seven  great  big 
round  iron  dollars  a  throw.  If  you 
stand  in  cryin'  need  of  any  further 
little  items  of  information,  I'm  willin' 
and  free  to  impart." 

"Go  on,"  Smoke  requested. 

"Well,  that  geezer  you  was  dickerin' 
with  is  a  big  buck  Indian.  Am  I 
right?" 

Smoke  nodded,  and  continued  to  nod 
to  each  question. 

"He's  got  one  cheek  half  gone  where 
a  bald-face  grizzly  swatted  him.  Am  I 
right?  Hes  a  dog-trader — right,  eh? 
His  name  is  Scar-Face  Jim.  That's  so, 
ain't  it?     D'ye  get  my  drift?" 

"You  mean  we've  been  bidding " 

"Against  each  other.  Sure  thing. 
That  squaw's  his  wife,  an'  they  keep 
house  on  the  hill  back  of  the  hospital. 
I  could'a  got  them  eggs  for  two  a  throw 
if  you  hadn't  butted  in." 

"And  so  could  I,"  Smoke  laughed, 
"if  you'd  kept  out.  But  it  doesn't 
amount  to  anything.  "We  know  now 
that  we've  got  the  corner.  That's  the 
big  thing." 

Shorty  spent  the  next  hour  wrestling 
with  a  stub  of  a  pencil  on  the  margin 
of  a  three-year-old  newspaper,  and  the 
more  interminable  and  hieroglyphic 
grew  his  figures,  the  more  cheerful  he 
became. 

"There  she  stands,"  he  said  at  last. 
"Pretty!  I  guess  yes.  Lemme  give 
you  the  totals.  You  an'  me  has  right 
now  in  our  possession  exactly  nine  hun- 
dred an'  seventy-three  eggs.  They  cost 
us  exactly  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
an'  sixty  dollars,  reckonin'  dust  at  six- 
teen an  ounce  an'  not  countin'  time. 
An'  now  listen  to  me.  If  we  stick  up 
Wild  Water  for  ten  dollars  a  egg  we 
stand  to  win,  clean  net  an'  all  to  the 
good,  just  exactly  six  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seventy  dollars.  Now 
that's  book-makin'  what  Is,  if  anybody 
should  ride  up  on  a  dog-sled  an'  ask 
you.  An'  I'm  in  half  on  it !  Put  her 
there,  Smoke.  Smoke,  I'm  that  thank- 
ful I'm  sure  droolin'  gratitude.  Book- 
makin'  ! — Say,  I'd  sooner  run  with  the 
chicks  than  the  ponies  any  day." 


IV. 


At  eleven  that  night  Smoke  was 
routed  from  sound  sleep  by  Shorty, 
whose  fur  parka  exhaled  an  atmosphere 
of  keen  frost  and  whose  hand  was  ex- 
tremely cold  in  its  contact  with  Smoke's 
cheek. 

"What  is  it  now?"  Smoke  grumbled. 
"Rest  of  Sally's  hair  fallen  out?" 

"Nope.  But  I  just  had  to  tell  you  the 
good  news.  I  seen  Slavovitch.  Or 
Slavovitch  seen  me,  I  guess,  because  he 
started  the  seance.  He  says  to  me: 
'Shorty,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about 
them  eggs.  I've  kept  it  quiet.  Nobody 
knows  I  sold  'em  to  you.  But  if  you're 
speculatin',  I  can  put  you  wise  to  a  good 
thing.'  An'  he  did,  too,  Smoke.  Now 
what'd  you  guess  that  good  thing  is?" 

"Go  on.   Name  it." 

"Well,  maybe  it  sounds  uncredible, 
but  that  good  thing  was  Wild  Water 
Charley.  He's  lookin'  to  buy  eggs.  He 
goes  around  to  Slavovitch  an'  offers  him 
five  dollars  an  egg,  an'  before  he  quits 
he's  offerin'  eight.  An'  Slavovitch  ain't 
got  no  eggs.  Last  thing  Wild  Water 
says  to  Slavovitch  is  that  he'll  beat  the 
head  of'en  him  if  ever  he  finds  out  Sla- 
vovitch has  eggs  cached  away  any- 
wheres. Slavovitch  had  to  tell  'm  he'd 
sold  the  eggs,  but  that  the  buyer  was 
secret. 

"Slavovitch  says  to  let  him  say  the 
word  to  Wild  Water  who's  got  the 
eggs.  'Shorty,'  he  says  to  me,  'Wild 
Water  '11  come  a  runnin'.  You  can 
hold  him  up  for  eight  dollars.'  'Eight 
dollars  your  grandmother,'  I  says. 
'He'll  fall  for  ten  before  I'm  done  with 
him.'  Anyway,  I  told  Slavovitch  I'd 
think  it  over  and  let  him  know  in  the 
mornin'.  Of  course  we'll  let  'm  pass  the 
word  on  to  Wild  Water.    Am  I  right?" 

"You  certainly  are,  Shorty.  First 
thing  in  the  morning  tip  off  Slavovitch. 
Have  him  tell  Wild  Water  that  you  and 
I  are  partners  in  the  deal." 

Five  minutes  later  Smoke  was  again 
aroused  by  Shorty. 

"Say,  Smoke!    Oh,  Smoke!" 

"Yes?" 

"Not  a  cent  less  than  ten  a  throw. 
Do  you  get  that" 

"Sure  thing all  right,"  Smoke  re- 
turned sleepily. 
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In  the  morning  Smoke  chanced  upon 
Lucille  Arral  again  at  the  dry  goods 
counter  of  the  A.  C.  Store. 

"It's  working,"  he  jubilated.  "It's 
working.  Wild  Water's  been  around  to 
Slavovitch,  trying  to  buy  or  bully  eggs 
out  of  him.  And  by  this  time  Slavo- 
vitch has  told  him  that  Shorty  and  I 
own  the  corner." 

Lucille  Arral's  eyes  sparkled  with  de- 
light. 

"I'm  going  to  breakfast  right  now," 
she  cried.  "And  I'll  ask  the  waiter  for 
eggs,  and  be  so  plaintive  when  there 
aren't  any  as  to  melt  a  heart  of  stone. 
And  you  know  Wild  Water's  heart  is 
anything  but  stone.  He'll  buy  the  cor- 
ner if  it  costs  him  one  of  his  mines.  I 
know  him.  And  hold  out  for  a  stiff 
figure.  Nothing  less  than  ten  dollars 
will  satisfy  me,  and  if  you  sell  for  any- 
thing less,  Smoke,  I'll  never  forgive 
you." 

That  noon,  up  in  their  cabin,  Shorty 
placed  on  the  table  a  pot  of  beans,  a  pot 
of  coffee,  a  pan  of  sour-dough  biscuits, 
a  tin  of  butter  and  a  tin  of  condensed 
cream,  a  smoking  platter  of  moose  meat 
and  bacon,  a  plate  of  stewed  dried 
peaches,  and  called  "Grub's  ready. 
Take  a  slant  at  Sally  first." 

Smoke  put  aside  the  harness  on  which 
he  was  sewing,  opened  the  door  and 
saw  Sally  and  Bright  spiritedly  driving 
away  a  bunch  of  foraging  sled-dogs 
that  belonged  to  the  next  cabin. 

Also,  he  saw  something  else  that 
made  him  close  the  door  hurriedly  and 
dash  to  the  stove.  The  frying  pan, 
still  hot  from  the  moose-meat  and  bacon, 
he  put  back  on  the  front  lid.  Into  the 
frying  pan  he  put  a  generous  dab  of 
butter,  then  reached  for  an  egg,  which 
he  broke  and  dropped  spluttering  in  the 
pan.  As  he  reached  for  a  second  egg, 
Shorty  gained  his  side  and  clutched  his 
arm  in  an  excited  grip. 

"Hey  What  you  doin'?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"Frying  eggs,"  Smoke  informed  him, 
breaking  the  second  one  and  throwing 
off  Shorty's  detaining  hand.  "What's 
the  matter  with  your  eyesight?  Did 
you  think  I  was  combing  my  hair?" 

"Don't  you  feel  well?"  Shorty 
queried  anxiously,  as  Smoke  broke  a 


third  egg  and  dexterously  thrust  him 
back  with  a  stiff-arm  jolt  on  the  chest. 
"Or  are  you  just  plain  loco?  That's 
thirty  dollars'  worth  of  eggs  already." 

"And  I'm  going  to  make  it  sixty  dol- 
lars' worth,"  was  the  answer,  as  Smoke 
broke  the  fourth.  "Get  out  of  the  way, 
Shorty.  Wild  Water's  coming  up  the 
hill,  and  he'll  be  here  in  five  min- 
utes." 

Shorty  sighed  vastly  with  comming- 
led comprehension  and  relief,  and  sat 
down  at  the  table.  By  the  time  the  ex- 
pected knock  came  at  the  door,  Smoke 
was  facing  him  across  the  table,  and, 
before  each,  was  a  plate  containing 
three  hot,  fried  eggs. 

"Come  in !"  Smoke  called. 

Wild  Water  Charley  entered  and 
shook  hands.  He  was  a  strapping 
young  giant,  just  a  fraction  of  an  inch 
under  six  feet  in  height  and  carrying  a 
clean  weight  of  one  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds.  Blond  he  was,  with  sandy  yel- 
low hair,  a  smooth-shaven,  front-rosied 
skin,  and  eyes  of  dangerous  blue.  In 
them  lurked  the  madness  of  tempera- 
ment and  the  fearlessness  of  the  brute 
unbeaten.  Born  a  thousand  years  earlier 
in  the  world,  he  would  have  worn  a 
winged  helmet,  laughed  at  the  lash  of 
freezing  seas,  drunk  the  blood  of  his 
enemies  from  his  enemies'  skulls,  and 
sacked  castles  and  convents  on  soft 
Southern  coasts.  As  it  was,  born  a 
thousand  years  too  late  for  such  prim- 
itiveness,  he  was  a  freebooter  of  the 
Northland,  looting  the  frozen  soil  of 
the  Arctic  of  its  gold,  afraid  neither  of 
man,  beast  nor  elements,  a  proved  fight- 
er and  prodigious  lover. 

"Set  down  an'  have  a  bite,  Wild 
Water,"  Smoke  invited.  "Smoke,  fry 
him  some  eggs.  I'll  bet  he  ain't  scoffed 
an  egg  in  a  coon's  age." 

Smoke  broke  three  more  eggs  into 
the  hot  pan,  and  in  several  minutes 
placed  them  before  his  guest,  who  look- 
ed at  them  with  so  strange  and  strained 
an  expression  that  Shorty  confessed  af- 
terward his  fear  that  Wild  Water  would 
slip  them  into  his  pocket  and  carry-them 
away. 

"Say,  them  swells  down  in  the  States 
ain't  got  nothin'  over  us  in  the  matter 
of  eats,"  Shorty  gloated.     "Here's  you 
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an'  me  an'  Smoke  gettin'  outside 
ninety  dollars'  worth  of  eggs  an'  not 
battin'  an  eye." 

Wild  Water  stared  at  the  rapidly  dis- 
appearing eggs  and  seemed  petrified. 

"Pitch  in  an'  eat,"  Smoke  encourag- 
ed. 

"They they   ain't  worth  no  ten 

dollars,"  Wild  Water  said  slowly. 

Shorty  accepted  the  challenge. 

"A  thing's  worth  what  you  can  get 
for  it,  ain't  it?"  he  demanded. 

"Yes,  but " 

"But  nothin'.  I'm  tellin'  you  what 
we  can  get  for  'em.  Ten  a  throw,  just 
like  that.  We're  the  egg  trust,  Smoke 
an'  me,  an'  don't  you  "forget  it.  When 
we  say  ten  a  throw,  ten  a  throw  goes." 
He  mopped  his  plate  with  a  biscuit. 
"I  could  almost  eat  a  couple  more,"  he 
sighed,  then  helped  himself  to  the 
beans. 

"You  can't  eat  eggs  like  that,"  Wild 
Water  objected.    "It it  ain't  right." 

"We  just  dote  on  eggs,  Smoke  an' 
me,"  was  Shorty's  excuse. 

Wild  Water  finished  his  own  plate  in 
a  half-hearted  way  and  gazed  dubiously 
at  the  two  comrades. 

"Say,  you  fellows  can  do  me  a  great 
favor,"  he  began  tentatively.  "Sell  me, 
or  lend  me,  or  give  me,  about  a  dozen 
of  them  eggs." 

"Sure,"  Smoke  answered.  "I  know 
what  a  yearning  for  eggs  is  myself.  But 
we're  not  so  poor  that  we  have  to  sell  our 
hospitality.     They'll  cost  you  nothing 

"     Here  a  sharp  kick  under  the 

table  admonished  him  that  Shorty  was 
getting  nervous.  "A  dozen  did  you 
say,  Wild  Water?" 

Wild  Water  nodded. 

"Go  ahead,  Shorty,"  Smoke  went  on. 
"Cook  them  up  for  him.  I  can  sympa- 
thize. I've  seen  the  time  myself  when 
I  could  eat  a  dozen  straight  off  the  bat." 

But  Wild  Water  laid  a  restraining 
hand  on  the  eager  Shorty  as  he  explain- 
ed. "I  don't  mean  cooked.  I  want 
them  with  the  shells  on." 

"So  that  you  can  carry  'em  away?" 
Shorty  broke  in. 

"That's  the  idea." 

"But  that  ain't  hospitality,"  Shorty 
objected.     "It's it's  tradin'." 

Smoke  nodded  concurrence.    "That's 


different,  Wild  Water.  I  thought  you 
just  wanted  to  eat  them.  You  see,  we 
went  into  this  for  a  speculation." 

The  dangerous  blue  of  Wild  Water's 
eyes  began  to  grow  dangerous.  He  ad- 
vertised plainly  that  he  knew  they  were 
playing  with  him. 

"I'll  pay  for  them,"  he  said  sharply. 
"How  much?" 

"Oh,  not  a  dozen,"  Smoke  replied. 
"We  couldn't  sell  a  dozen.  We're  not 
retailers  we're  speculators.  We  can't 
break  our  own  market.  We've  got  a 
hard  and  fast  corner,  and  when  we  sell 
out  it's  the  whole  corner  or  nothing." 

"How  many  have  you  got,  and  how 
much  do  you  want  for  them?" 

"How  many  have  we,  Shorty?" 
Smoke  inquired. 

Shorty  cleared  his  throat  and  per- 
formed mental  arithmetic  aloud. 

"Lemme  see.  Nine  hundred  an' 
seventy-three  minus  nine,  that  leaves 
nine  hundred  an'  sixty-two.  An'  the 
whole  shootin'  match,  at  ten  a  throw, 
will  tote  up  just  about  nine  thousand, 
six  hundred  an'  twenty  iron  dollars.  Of 
course,  Wild  Water,  we're  playin'  fair, 
an'  it's  money  back  for  bad  ones,  though 
they  ain't  none.     That's  one  thing  I 

never  seen  in  Klondike a  bad  egg. 

No  man's  fool  enough  to  bring  in  a  bad 

egg." 

"That's  fair,"  Smoke  added.  "Money 
back  for  the  bad  ones,  Wild  Water. 
And  there's  our  proposition,  nine  thous- 
and, six  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  for 
every  egg  in  the  Klondike." 

"You  might  play  'em  up  to  twenty 
a  throw  an'  double  your  money," 
Shorty  suggested,  pouring  a  cup  of  cof- 
fe  for  their  guest. 

Wild  Water  shook  his  head  sadly  and 
helped  himself  to  the  beans. 

"That  would  be  too  expensive,  Shorty. 
I  only  wanted  a  few.  I'll  give  you  ten 
dollars  for  a  couple  of  dozen.  I'll  give 
you  twenty — but  I  can't  buy  'em  all. 
What'd  I  do  with  them?  I'm  no  trad- 
er." 

"All  or  none,"  was  Smoke's  ultima- 
tum. 

"Look  here,  you  two,"  Wild  Water 
said  in  a  burst  of  confidence.  "I'll  be 
perfectly  honest  with  you,  an'  don't 
let  it  go  any  further.    You  know  Miss 
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Arral  an'  I  was  engaged.  Well'  she's 
broken  everything  off.  You  know  it. 
Everybody  knows  it.  It's  for  her  I  want 
them  eggs." 

"Huh!"     Shorty  jeered.     "It's  clear 
an'  plain  why  you  want  'em  with  the 
shells  on.     But  I  never  thought  it  of 
you." 
■  "Thought  what?" 

"It's  low-down  mean,  that's  what 
it  is,"  Shorty  rushed  on,  virtuously  in- 
dignant. "I  wouldn't  wonder  some- 
body filled  you  full  of  lead  for  it,  an' 
you'd  deserve  it,  too." 

Wild  Water  began  to  flame  toward 
the  verge  of  one  of  his  notorious  Ber- 
serker rages.  His  hands  clenched  until 
the  cheap  fork  in  one  of  them  began 
to  bend,  while  his  blue  eyes  flashed 
warning  sparks. 

"Now,  look  here,  Shorty,  just  what 
do  you  mean?  If  you  think  anything 
underhanded " 

"I  mean  what  I  mean,"  Shorty  re- 
torted doggedly,  "an'  you  bet  your 
sweet  life  I  don't  mean  anything  un- 
derhanded. Overhand's  the  only  way 
to  do  it.  You  can't  throw  'em  any 
other  way." 

"Throw  what?" 

"Eggs,  prunes,  baseballs,  anything. 
But  Wild  Water,  you're  makin'  a  mis- 
take .  They  ain't  no  crowd  ever  met  at 
the  Opera  House  that'll  stand  for  it. 
Just  because  she's  a  actress  is  no  reason 
you  can  publicly  lambaste  her  with  hen- 
fruit." 

'  For  the  moment  it  seemed  that  Wild 
Water  was  going  to  burst  or  have  apo- 
plexy. He  drank  a  mouthful  of  scald- 
ing coffee  and  slowly  recovered  himself. 

"You're  in  wrong,  Shorty,"  he  said 
with  cold  deliberation.  "I'm  not  going 
to  throw  eggs  at  her.  Why,  man,"  he 
said,  with  growing  excitement,  "I  want 
to  give  them  eggs  to  her,  on  a  platter, 

shirred that's  the  way  she  likes 

'em." 

"I  knowed  I  was  wrong,"  Shorty  cried 
generously.  "I  knowed  you  couldn't 
do  a  low-down  trick  like  that." 

"That's  all  right,  Shorty,"  Wild 
Water  forgave  him.  "But  let's  get  down 
to  business.  You  see  why  I  want  them 
eggs.    I  want  'em  bad." 

"Do  you  want  'em  ninety-six  hundred 


an'  twenty  dollars'  worth?"  Shorty 
queried. 

"It's  a  hold-up,  that's  what  it  is," 
Wild  Water  declared  irritably. 

"It's  business,"  Smoke  retorted.  "You 
don't  think  we're  peddling  eggs  for  our 
health.  When  you  bought  that  fraction 
on  Bonanza  for  five  hundred  dollars 
you  didn't  do  it  for  your  health." 

"Health"  Shorty  sneered.  "He  took 
forty  thousand  out  a  that  same  fraction 
in  the  next  three  months." 

"Aw,  listen  to  reason,"  Wild  Water 
pleaded.  "I  only  want  a  couple  of 
dozen.  I'll  give  you  twenty  apiece  for 
'em.  What  do  I  want  with  all  the  rest 
of  them  eggs?  I've  went  years  in  this 
country  without  eggs,  an'  I  guess  I  can 
keep  on  managin'  without  'em  some- 
how." 

"Don't  get  het  up  about  it,"  Shorty 
counseled.  "If  you  don't  want  'em, 
that  settles  it.  We  ain't  a-forcin  'em 
on  you." 

"But  I  do  want  'em,"  Wild  Water 
complained. 

"Then  you  know  what  they'll  cost 
you — ninety  six  hundred  an'  twenty 
dollars,  an'  if  my  figgerin's  wrong,  I'll 
treat." 

"But  maybe  they  won't  turn  the 
trick,"  Wild  Water  objected.  "Maybe 
Miss  Arral's  lost  her  taste  for  eggs  by 
this  time.  How  do  I  know?  I've  been 
right  free  an'  foolish  with  my  dust,  I 
know  that,  but  I've  reformed.  In  the 
future  you  won't  never  track  me  by  the 
dust  I've  spilled." 

"I  should  say  Miss  Arral's  worth  the 
price  of  the  eggs,"  Smoke  put  in  quietly. 

"Worth  it!"  Wild  Water  stood  up  in 
the  heat  of  his  eloquence.  "She's  worth 
a  million  dollars.  She's  worth  all  I  got. 
She's  worth  all  the  dust  in  Klondike." 
He  sat  down,  and  went  on  in  a  calmer 
voice.  "But  that  ain't  no  call  for  me 
to  gamble  ten  thousand  dollars  on  a 
breakfast  for  her.  Now,  I've  got  a  pro- 
position. Lend  me  a  couple  of  dozen  of 
them  eggs.  I'll  turn  'em  over  to  Slavo- 
vitch.  He'll  feed  'em  to  her  with  my 
compliments.  She  ain't  smiled  to  me 
for  a  hundred  years.  If  them  eggs  gets 
a  smile  for  me.  I'll  take  the  whole 
boiling  off  your  hands." 
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"Will  you  sign  a  contract  to  that 
effect?"  Smoke  said  quickly;  tor  he 
knew  that  Lucille  Arral  had  agreed  to 
smile. 

Wild  Water  gasped. 

"You're  almighty  swift  with  business 
up  here  on  the  hill,"  he  said,  with  a  hint 
oi  a  snarl. 

"We're  only  accepting  your  own  pro- 
position," Smoke  answered. 

"All  right — bring  on  the  paper — 
make  it  out,  hard  and  fast,"  Wild  Water 
cried  in  the  anger  of  surrender. 

Smoke  wrote  the  document,  wherein 
Wild  Water  agreed  to  take  every  egg 
delivered  to  him  at  ten  dollars  per  egg, 
provided  that  the  two  dozen  advanced 
to  him  brought  about  a  reconciliation 
with  Miss  Lucille  Arral. 

Wild  Water  paused,  with  uplifted 
pen,  as  he  was  about  to  sign. 

"Hold  on,"  he  said.  "When  I  buy 
eggs  I  buy  good  eggs." 

_ '  'They  ain't  a  bad  egg  in  the  Klon- 
dike," Shorty  snorted. 

"Just  the  same,  if  I  find  one  bad  egg 
you've  got  to  come  back  with  the  ten 
I  paid  for  it." 

"That's  all  right,"  "Smoke  placated. 
"It's  only  fair." 

"An'  every  bad  egg  you  come  back 
with  I'll  eat,"  Shorty  declared. 

Smoke  inserted  the  word  "good"  in 
the  contract,  and  Wild  Water,  sullenly 
signed,  received  the  trial  two  dozen  in  a 
tin  pail,  pulled  on  his  mittens,  and 
opened  the  door. 

"Good  bye,  you  robbers,"  he  growl- 
ed back  at  them,  and  slammed  the  door 
behind  them. 


Smoke  was  a  witness,  next  morning, 
at  eleven,  in  Slavovitch's,  to  the  play. 
He  sat,  as  Wild  Water's  guest,  at  the 
table  adjoining  Lucille  Arral's.  Al- 
most to  the  letter,  as  she  had  forecasted 
it,  did  the  scene  come  off. 

"Haven't  you  found  any  eggs  yet?" 
she  murmured  plaintively  to  the  waiter. 

"No,  ma'am,"  came  the  answer. 
"They  say  somebody's  cornered  every 
egg  in  Dawson.  Mr.  Slavovitch  is  try- 
ing to  buy  a  few  just  especially  for  you. 


got 


the 


corner 


But    the   fellow   that's 
won't  let  loose." 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Wild 
Water  beckoned  the  proprietor  to  him, 
and,  with  one  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
drew  his  head  down. 

"Look  here,  Slavovitch,"  Wild  Water 
whisered  hoarseply,  "I  turned  over  a 
couple  of  dozen  eggs  to  you  last  night. 
AVhere  are  they?" 

"In  the  safe,  all  but  six  that  I  have 
all  thawed  and  ready  for  you  any  time 
you  sing  out." 

"I  don't  want  'em  for  myself,"  Wild 
Water  breathed  in  a  still  lower  voice. 
"Shirr  'em  up  and  present  'em  to  Miss 
Arral  there." 

"Better  not,"  Slavovitch  warned. 

"What  d'ye  mean?"  Wild  Water  de- 
manded, a  swift  ablution  of  anger 
flashing  to  his  eyes.  "They're  my  eggs, 
ain't  they?" 

"A  thousand  pardons,  but  you  do 
not  understand,"  Slavovitch  hurried 
nervously  to  explain.  "What  I  meant 
was  not  to  send  her  six.  She  never 
eats  more  than  two.  Six  might  disgust 
her.     Shall  I  say,  then,  two  shirred?" 

Wild  Water-  nodded. 

"I'll  attend  to  it  personally  myself," 
Slavovitch  assured  him. 

"An'  don't  forget — compliments  of 
me,"  Wild  Water  concluded,  relaxing 
his  detaining  clutch  on  the  proprietor's 
shoulder. 

Pretty  Lucille  Arral  was  gazing  for- 
lornly at  the  strip  of  breakfast  bacon 
and  the  tinned  mashed  potatoes  on  her 
plate,  when  Slavovitch  placed  before 
her  the  two  shirred  eggs. 

"Compliments  of  Mr.  Wild  Water," 
they  at  the  next  table  heard  him  say. 

Smoke  acknowledged  to  himself  that 
it  was  a  fine  bit  of  acting — the  quick, 
joyous  flash  in  the  face  of  her,  the  im- 
pulsive turn  of  the  head,  the  spontan- 
eous forerunner  of  a  smile  that  was  only 
checked  by  a  superb  self-control  which 
resolutely  drew  her  face  back  so  that 
she  could  say  something  to  the  restaur- 
ant proprietor. 

Smoke  felt  the  kick  of  Wild  Water's 
moccasined  foot  under  the  table. 

"Will  she  eat  'em?— that's  the  ques- 
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tion — will  she  eat  'em?"  the  latter  whis- 
pered agonizingly. 

And  with  sidelong  glances  they  saw 
Lucille  Arral  hesitate,  almost  push  the 
dish  from  her,  then  surrender  to  its 
lure. 

"I'll  take  them  eggs,"  Wild  Water 
said  to  Smoke.  "The  contract  holds. 
Did  you  see  her?  Did  you  see  her? 
She  almost  smiled.  I  know  her.  It's 
all  fixed.  Two  more  eggs  to-morrow 
an'  she'll  forgive  an'  make  up.  If  she 
wasn't  here  I'd  shake  hands,  Smoke, 
I'm  that  grateful.  You  ain't  a  robber; 
you're  a  philanthropist. 

VI. 

Smoke  returned  jubilantly  up  the  hill 
to  the  cabin,  only  to  find  Shorty  play- 
ing solitaire  in  black  despair.  Smoke 
had  long  since  learned  that  whenever 
his  partner  got  out  the  cards  for  soli- 
taire it  was  a  warning  signal  that  the 
bottom  had  dropped  out  of  the  world. 

"Go  'way,  don't  talk  to  me,"  was  the 
first  rebuff  Smoke  received. 

But  in  not  many  minutes  Shorty 
thawed  into  a  freshet  of  speech. 

"It's  all  off  with  the  big  Swede,"  he 
groaned.  "The  corner's  busted.  They'll 
be  selling'  sherry  an'  egg  in  all  the 
saloons  to-morrow  at  a  dollar  a  flip. 
They  ain't  no  starvin'  orphan  child  in 
Dawson  that  won't  be  wrappin'  its  tum- 
my around  eggs.  What  d'ye  think  I 
run  into? — a  geezer  with  three  thousan' 
eggs — d'ye  get  me?  Three  thousand, 
an'  just  freighted  in  from  Forty  Mile." 

"Fairy  stories,"  Smoke  doub.ted. 

"Fairy  hell!  I  seen  them  eggs. 
Gautereaux's  his  name — a  whackin'  big 
bine-eyed  French-Canadian  husky.  He 
asked  for  you  first,  then  took  me  to 
the  side  and  jabbed  me  straight  to  the 
heart.  It  was  our  cornerin'  eggs  that 
got  him  started.  He  knowed  about 
tbem  three  thousan'  at  Forty  Mile  an' 
just  went  an'  got  'em.  'Show  'em  to 
me,'  I  says.  An'  he  did.  There  was 
his  dog-teams,  an'  a  couple  of  Indian 
drivers,  restin'  down  the  bank  where 
they'd  just  pulled  in  from  Forty  Mile. 
An'  on  the  sleds  was  soap-boxes — teeny 
wooden  soap-boxes. 


"We  took  one  out  behind  a  ice-jam 
in  the  middle  of  the  river  an'  busted  it 
open.  Eggs! — full  of  'em,  all  packed 
in  sawdust.  Smoke,  you  an'  me  lose. 
We've  ben  gamblin'.  D'ye  know  what 
he  had  the  gall  to  say  to  me? — that  they 
was  all  ourn  at  ten  dollars  a  egg.  D'ye 
know  what  he  was  doin'  when  I  left  his 
cabin  ? — drawin'  a  sign  of  eggs  for  sale. 
Said  he'd  give  us  first  choice,  at  ten  a 
throw,  till  two  p.m.,  an'  after  that,  if 
we  didn't  come  across,  he'd  bust  the 
market  higher'n  a  kite.  Said  he  wasn't 
no  business  man,  but  that  he  knowed  a 
good  thing  when  he  seen  it — meanin' 
you  an'  me,  as  I  took  it." 

"It's  all  right,"  Smoke  said  cheer- 
fully. "Keep  your  shirt  on  an'  let  me 
think  a  moment.  Quick  action  and 
team  play  is  all  that's  needed.  I'll  get 
Wild  Water  here  at  two  o'clock  to  take 
delivery  of  eggs.  You  buy  that  Gauter- 
eaux's eggs.  Try  and  make  a  bargain. 
Even  if  you  pay  ten  dollars  apiece  for 
them,  Wild  Water  will  take  them  off 
our  hands  at  the  same  price.  If  you 
can  get  them  cheaper,  why,  we  make  a 
profit  as  well.  Now  go  to  it.  Have 
them  here  by  not  later  than  two  o'clock. 
Borrow  Colonel  Bowie's  dogs  and  take 
our  team.  Have  them  here  by  two 
sharp." 

"Say,  Smoke,"  Shorty  called,  as  his 
partner  stared  down  the  hill.  "Better 
take  a  umbrella.  I  wouldn't  be  none 
surprised  to  see  the  weather  rainin'  eggs 
before  you  get  back." 

Smoke  found  Wild  Water  at  the  M. 
and  M.,  and  a  stormy  half  hour  ensued. 

"I  warn  you  we've  picked  up  some 
more  eggs,"  Smoke  said,  after  Wild 
Water  had  agreed  to  bring  his  dust  to 
the  cabin  at  two  o'clock  and  pay  on  de- 
livery. 

"You're  luckier  at  finding  eggs  than 
me,"  Wild  Water  admitted.  "Now  how 
many  eggs  have  you  got  now,  an'  how 
much  dust  do  I  tote  up  the  hill?" 

Smoke  consulted  his  notebook.  "As 
it  stands  now,  according  to  Shorty's 
figures,  we've  three  thousand,  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  eggs.  Multiply  by 
ten "  c 
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"Forty  thousand  dollars!"  Wild 
Water  bellowed.  "You  said  there  was 
only  something  like  nine  hundred  eggs. 
It's  a  stick-up.     I  won't  stand  for  it." 

Smoke  drew  the  contract  from  his 
pocket  and  pointed  to  the  pay  on  deliv- 
ery. "No  mention  is  made  of  the 
number  of  eggs  to  be  delivered.  You 
agreed  to  pay  ten  dollars  for  every  egg 
we  delivered  to  you.  Well,  we've  got 
the  eggs,  and  a  signed  contract  is  a 
signed  contract.  Honestly,  though, 
Wild  Water,  we  didn't  know  about 
those  other  eggs  until  afterward.  Then 
we  had  to  buy  them  in  order  to  make 
our  corner  good." 

For  five  long  minutes,  in  choking  sil- 
ence, Wild  Water  fought  a  battle  with 
himself,  then  reluctantly  gave  in. 

"I'm  in  bad,"  he  said  brokenly.  "The 
landscape's  fair  sproutin'  eggs. An'  the 
quicker  I  get  out  the  better.  There 
might  come  a  landslide  of  'em.  I'll  be 
there  at  two  o'clock.  But  forty  thou- 
sand dollars — " 

"It's  only  thirty-nine  thousand,  six 
hundred  an  twenty,"  Smoke  corrected. 

"It'll  weigh  two  hundred  pounds," 
Wild  Water  raved  on.  "I'll  have  to 
freight  it  up  with  a  dog-team." 

"We'll  lend  you  our  teams  to  carry 
the  eggs  away,"  Smoke  volunteered. 

"But  where'll  I  cache  'em?  Where'll 
I  cache  'em? — never  mind.  I'll  be 
there.  But  as  long  as  I  live  I'll  never 
eat  another  egg.     I'm  full  sick  of  'em." 

VII. 

At  half  past  one,  doubling  the  dog- 
teams  for  the  steep  pitch  of  the  hill, 
Shorty  arrived  with  Gautereaux's  eggs. 

"We  dang  near  double  our  win- 
nings," Shorty  told  Smoke,  as  they 
piled  the  soap-boxes  inside  the  cabin.  "I 
holds  'em  down  to  eight  dollars,  an' 
after  he  cussed  loco  in  French  he  falls 
for  it.  Now  that's  two  dollars  clear 
profit  to  us  for  each  egg,  an'  they're 
three  thousan'  of  'em.  I  paid  'm  in 
full.     Here's  the  receipt." 

While  Smoke  got  out  the  gold-scales 
and  prepared  for  business,  Shorty  devot- 
ed himself  to  calculation. 

"There's  the  figures,"  he  announced 
triumphantly.     "We  win  twelve  thou- 


san' nine  hundred  an'  seventy  dollars. 
An'  we  don't  do  Wild  Water  no  harm. 
He  wins  Miss  Arral,  an'  he  said  himself 
she  was  worth  all  the  dust  in  Klondike. 
Besides,  he  gets  all  them  eggs.  It's  sure 
a  bargain-counter  all  around.  Nobody 
loses." 

"Even  Gautereaux's  twenty-four 
thousand  to  the  good,"  Smoke  laugh- 
ed, "minus,  of  course,  what  the  eggs  and 
the  freighting  cost  him.  And  if  Wild 
Water  plays  the  corner,  he  may  make  a 
profit  out  of  the  eggs  himself." 

Promptly  at  two  o'clock,  Shorty, 
peeping,  saw  Wild  Water  coming  up 
the  hill.  When  he  entered  he  was 
brisk  and  businesslike.  He  took  off 
his  big  bearskin  coat,  hung  it  on  a  nail, 
and  sat  down  at  the  table. 

"Bring  on  them  egffs.  vou  nirates," 
he  commenced.  "An'  after  this  day, 
if  you  know  what's  good  for  you,  never 
mention  eggs  to  me  again." 

They  began  on  the  miscellaneous  as- 
sortment of  the  original  corner,  all 
three  men  counting.  When  two  hun- 
dred had  been  reached,  Wild  Water 
suddenly  cracked  an  egg  on  the  edge  of 
the  table  and  opened  it  deftly  with  his 
thumbs. 

"Hey !  Hold  on !"  Shorty  objected. 

"It's  my  egg,  ain't  it?"  Wild  Water 
snarled.  "I'm  payin'  ten  dollars  fir  it, 
ain't  I?  But  I  ain't  buyin'  no  pig  in 
a  poke.  When  I  cough  up  ten  bucks 
an  egg  I  want  to  know  what  I'm  get- 
tin'." 

"If  you  don't  like  it,#  I'll  eat  it," 
Shorty  volunteered  maliciously. 

Wild  Water  looked  and  smelled,  and 
shook  his  head. 

"No  you  don't,  Shorty.  That's  a 
good  egg.  Gimme  a  pail.  I'm  goin' 
to  eat  it  myself  for  supper." 

Thrice  again  Wild  Water  cracked 
good  eggs  experimentally  and  put  them 
in  the  pail  beside  him. 

"Two  more  than  you  figgered, 
Shorty,"  he  said  at  the  end  of  the 
count'"  Nine  hundred  an'  sixty-four, 
not  sixty-two." 

"My  mistake,"  Shorty  acknowledged 
handsomely.  "We'll  throw  'em  in  for 
good  measure." 
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He  put  the  two  halves  into  a  frying-pan  and  placed  the  latter  on  the  front  lid  of 

the  hot  stove. 
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"Guess  you  can  afford  to,"  Wild  Wat- 
er accepted  grimly.  "Pass  the  bath. 
Nine  thousand,  six  hundred  an'  twen- 
ty dollars.  I'll  pay  for  it  now.  Write 
a  receipt,  Smoke." 

"Why  not  count  the  rest,"  Smoke 
suggested,  "and  pay  all  at  once?" 

Wild  Water  shook  his  head.  "I'm 
no  good  at  figgers.  One  batch  at  a  time 
an'  no  mistakes." 

Going  to  his  fur  coat,  from  each  of 
the  side  pockets  he  drew  forth  two  sacks 
of  dust,  so  rotund  and  long  that  they 
resembled  bologna  sausages.  When 
the  first  batch  had  been  paid  for,  there 
remained  in  the  gold-sacks  not  more 
than  several  hundred  dollars. 

A  soap-box  was  carried  to  the  table, 
and  the  count  of  the  three  thousand  be- 
gan. At  the  end  of  one  hundred,  Wild 
Water  struck  an  egg  sharply  against 
the  edge  of  the  table.  There  was  no 
crackle.  The  resultant  sound  was  like 
that  of  the  striking  of  a  sphere  of  solid 
marble. 

"Frozen  solid,"  he  remarked,  strik- 
ing more  sharply. 

He  held  the  egg  up,  and  they  could 
see  the  shell  powdered  to  minute  frag- 
ments along  the  line  of  impact. 

"Huh!"  said  Shorty.  "It  ought  to 
be  solid,  seein'  it  has  just  ben  freighted 
up  from  Forty  Mile.  It'll  take  a  axe 
to  bust  it." 

Smoke  brought  the  axe,  and  Wild 
Water,  with  the  clever  hand  and  eye 
of  the  woodsman,  split  the  egg  cleanly 
in  half.  The  appearance  of  the  egg's 
interior  was  anything  but  satisfactory. 
Smoke  felt  a  premonitory  chill.  Shorty 
was  more  valiant.  He  held  one  of  the 
halves  to  his  nose. 

"Smells  all  right,"  he  said. 

"But  it  looks  all  wrong,"  Wild  Water 
contended.  "An'  how  can  it  smell 
when  the  smell's  frozen  along  with  the 
rest  of  it?     Wait  a  minute." 

He  put  the  two  halves  into  a  frying 
pan  and  placed  the  latter  on  the  front 
lid  of  the  hot  stove.  Then  the  three 
men,  with  distended,  questing  nostrils, 
waited  in  silence.  Slowly  an  unmis- 
takable odor  began  to  drift  through  the 
room.     Wild  Water  forebore  to  speak, 


and    Shorty    remained    dumb    despite 
conviction. 

"Throw  it  out,"  Smoke  cried,  gasp- 
ing, unable  longer  to  endure  the  awful- 
ness  of  it. 

"What's  the  good?"  asked  Wild 
Water.     "We've  got  to  sample  the  rest." 

"Not  in  this  cabin,"  Smoke  coughed 
and  conquered  a  qualm.  "Chop  them 
open,  and  we  can  test  by  looking  at 
them.  Throw  it  out,  Shorty!  Throw 
it  out!  Phew!  And  leave  the  door 
open !" 

Box  after  box  was  opened;  egg  after 
egg,  chosen  at  random,  was  chopped  in 
two;  and  every  egg  carried  the  same 
message  of  hopeless,  irremediable  de- 
cay. 

"I  won't  ask  you  to  eat  'em,  Shorty," 
AVild  Water  jeered,  "an',  if  you  don't 
mind,  I  can't  get  out  a  here  too  quick. 
My  contract  called  for  good  eggs.  If 
you'll  loan  me  a  sled  an'  team  I'll  haul 
them  good  ones  away  before  they  get 
contaminated." 

Smoke  helped  in  loading  the  sled. 
Shorty  sat  at  the  table,  the  cards  laid 
before  him  for  solitaire. 

"Say,  how  long  you  ben  holdin'  that 
corner?"  was  Wild  Water's  parting 
gibe. 

Smoke  made  no  reply,  and,  with  one 
glance  at  his  absorbed  partner,  pro- 
ceeded to  fling  the  soap-boxes  out  into 
the  snow. 

"Say,  Shorty,  how  much  did  you 
say  you  paid  for  that  three  thousand?" 
Smoke  queried  gently. 

"Eight  dollars.  Go  'way.  Don't 
talk  to  me.  I  can  figger  as  well  as  you. 
We  lose  seventeen  thousan'  on  the 
flutter,  if  anybody  should  ride  up  on  a 
dog-sled  an'  ask  you.  I  figgered  that 
out  while  waitin'  for  the  first  egg  to 
smell." 

Smoke  pondered  a  few  minutes,  then 
again  broke  silence. 

"Say,  Shorty.  Forty  thousand  dol- 
lars gold  weighs  two  hundred  pounds. 
Wild  Water  borrowed  our  sled  and 
team  to  haul  away  his  eggs.  He  came 
up  the  hill  without  a  sled.  Those  two 
sacks  of  dust  in  his  coat  pocked  weigh- 
ed about  twenty  pounds  each.     The  un- 
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derstanding  was  cash  on  delivery.  He 
brought  enough  dust  to  pay  for  the 
good  eggs.  He  never  expected  to  pay 
for  those  three  thousand.  He  knew 
they  were  bad.  Now  how  did  he  know 
they  were  bad?  What  do  you  make  of 
it  anyway?" 

Shorty  gathered  the  cards,  started  to 
shuffle  a  new  deal,  then  paused. 

"Huh!  That  ain't  nothin'.  A  child 
could  answer  it.  We  lose  seventeen 
thousan'.  Wild  Water  wins  seventeen 
thousan'.  Them  eggs  of  Gauteveaux's 
was  Wild  Water's  all  the  time.  Any- 
thing else  you're  curious  to  know?" 

"Yes.  Why  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  didn't  you  find  out  whether  those 
eggs  were  good  before  you  paid  for 
them?" 

"Just  as  easy  as  the  first  question. 
Wild  Water  swung  the  bunco  game 
timed  to  seconds.  I  hadn't  no  time  to 
examine  them  eggs.  I  had  to  hustle 
to  get  'em  here  for  delivery.  An'  now, 
Smoke,  lemme  ask  you  one  civil  ques- 
tion. What  did  you  say  was  the  party's 
name  that  put  this  egg-corner  idea  into 
your  head?" 

Shirty  had  lost  the  sixteenth  consecu- 
tive game  of  solitaire,  and  Smoke  was 
casting  about  to  begin  the  preparation 
of  supper,  when  Colonel  Bowie  knock- 
ed at  the  door,  handed  Smoke  a  letter, 
and  went  on  to  his  own  cabin. 

"Did  you  see  his  face?"  Shorty  raved. 
"He  was  almost  bustin'  to  keep  it 
straight.  It's  the  big  ha !  ha !  for  you 
an'  me,  Smoke.  We  won't  never  dast 
show  our  faces  again  in  Dawson." 

The  letter  was  from  Wild  Water,  and 
Smoke  read  it  aloud. 

"Dear  Smoke  and  Shorty:- — I 
write  to  ask,  with  the  compliments 
of  season,  your  presence  at  a  sup- 
per to-night  at  Slavovitch's  joint. 
Miss  Arral  will  be  there  and  so  will 
Gautereaux.       Him  and  me  was 


pardners  down  at  Circle  five  years 
ago.  He  is  all  right  and  is  going 
to  be  best  man.  About  them  eggs. 
They  come  into  the  country  four 
years  back.  They  was  bad  when 
they  come  in.  They  was  bad 
when  they  left  California  They 
always  was  bad.  They  stopped  at 
Carluk  one  winter,  and  one  winter 
at  Nutlik,  and  last  winter  at  Forty 
Mile  where  they  was  sold  for  stor- 
age. And  this  winter  I  guess  they 
stop  at  Dawson.  Don't  keep  them 
in  a  hot  room.  Lucille  says  to  say 
you  and  her  and  me  has  sure  made 
some  excitement  for  Dawson. 
And  I  say  the  drinks  is  on  you, 
and  that  goes. 

"Respectfully  your  friend, 

"W.  W." 

"Well?— what  have  you  got  to  say?" 
Smoke  queried.  "We  accept  the  in- 
vitation, of  course?" 

"I  got  one  thing  to  say,"  Shorty 
answered.  "An'  that  is  Wild  Water 
won't  never  suffer  if  he  goes  broke. 
He's  a  good  actor — a  gosh-blamed  good 
actor.  An'  I  got  another  thing  to  say ; 
my  figgers  is  all  wrong.  Wild  Water 
wins  seventeen  thousan'  all  right,  but 
he  wins  more'n  that.  You  an'  me  has 
made  him  a  present  of  every  good  egg 
in  the  Klondike — nine  hundred  an'  six- 
ty-four of  'em,  two  thrown  in  for  good 
measure.  An'  he  was  that  ornery, 
mean  cussed  that  he  packed  off  the 
three  opened  ones  in  the  pail.  An'  I 
got  a  last  thing  to  say.  You  an'  me 
is  legitimate  prospectors  an'  practical 
gold  miners.  But  when  it  comes  to 
finance  we're  sure  the  fattest  suckers 
that  ever  fell  for  the  get-rich-quick 
bunco.  After  this  it's  you  an'  me  for 
the  high  rocks  an'  tall  timber,  an'  if 
you  ever  mention  eggs  to  me  we  dis- 
solve pardnership  there  an'  then.  Get 
me?" 
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The  Truth  Teller  lifts  the  curtain 

And  shows  us  the  people's  plight ; 
And  everything  seems  uncertain, 

And  nothing  at  all  looks  right. 
Yet  out  of  the  blackness  groping, 

My  heart  finds  a  world  in  bloom ; 
For  it  somehow  is  fashioned  for  hoping 

And  it  cannot  live  in  the  gloom. 

He  tells  us  from  border  to  border, 

That  race  is  warring  with  race; 
With  riot  and  mad  disorder, 
The  earth  is  a  wretched  place ; 
And  yet,  ere  the  sun  is  setting, 

I  am  thinking  of  peace,  not  strife ; 
For  my  heart  has  a  way  of  forgetting 

All  things  save  the  joy  of  life. 

I  heard  in  my  youth's  beginning, 

That  earth  was  a  region  of  woe ; 

Of  trouble  and  sorrow  and  sinning — 

For  the  Truth  Teller  told  me  so. 
I  knew  it  was  true,  and  tragic ; 

And  I  mourned  over  much  that  was  wrong ; 
And  then  by  some  curious  magic, 

The  heart  of  me  burst  into  song. 

The  years  have  been  going,  going, 

A  mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain ; 
But  the  Truth  Tellers  books  are  showing 

That  evil  is  on  the  gain. 
And  I  know  that  I  ought  to  be  grieving, 

And  I  should  be  too  sad  to  sing ; 
But  somehow  I  keep  on  believing 

That  life  is  a  glorious  thing. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  in  Ainslee's. 
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HOW    TEXAS    GROWS    ONIONS 


By  E.  W.  Rogers 


ONIONS  are  grown  extensively  in  the 
United  States  in  large  variety,  but  the 
districts  in  the  world  within  which 
onions  of  superlative  quality  may  be 
grown  are  comparatively  small.  For 
many  years  the  finest  onions  marketed 
in  America  were  raised  in  the  Bermuda 
Islands,,  and  were  generally  known  as 
Bermuda  onions.  They  were  in  de- 
mand everywhere  and  brought  good 
prices,  as  the  territory  producing  them 
was  small  and  the  output  limited. 
Frequently,  too,  crop  disasters  caused 
a  short  crop  with  consequent  increase 
in  cost  to  the  consumers. 

Texas  has  now  jumped  to  the  front 
in  onion  growing  and  in  Southwest 
Texas,  especially,  throughout  a  territory 
many  times  larger  than  Bermuda,   the 


onions  heretofore  known  as  Bermudas 
and  now  called  Texas  onions,  grow  to 
perfection.  No  other  country  or  dis- 
trict or  territory  in  the  world  has  been 
discovered  where  the  onion  plants 
flourish  so  well  and  where  the  fruit 
attains  such  qualities  as  in  the  section 
between  San  Antonio  and  the  Rio 
Grande.  Onions  have  been  grown  in 
Texas  for  many  years.  They  were  cul- 
tivated by  the  Spanish  missionaries  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury when  the  fields  were  tilled  by  In- 
dians and  watered  from  the  acequais 
fed  from  the  swiftly  flowing  San  An- 
tonio river.  They  were  raised  by  the 
thrifty  German  farmers  that  settled  in 
many  parts  of  Southwest  Texas  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago ;  there  has  been  no  time 
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since  the  art  of  tilling  the  soil  was  first 
introduced  here  that  onions  have  not 
been  produced,  but  the  real  Texas-Ber- 
muda onion  dates  back  only  twelve 
years  when  Col.  T.  C.  Nye,  who  had  a 
little  home  place  near  Cotulla,in  LaSalle 
County,  and  a  windmill  with  which  he 
pumped  water  to  irrigate  a  small  home 
garden,  obtained  a  few  Bermuda  onion 
seeds  and  planted  them. 

He  raised,  it  is  said,  the  first  crop 
of  Bermuda  onions  in  the  United 
States;  only  a  small  beginning,  but 
from  it  a  great  industry  has  grown.  Geo. 
Copp,  one  of  Col.  Nye's  neighbors,  see- 
ing the  possibilities  of  onion  culture, 
obtained"  some  seeds  from  him  and 
planted  them  in  a  field  which  also  was 
irrigated  by  pumping  water  from  a  well. 
His  onions  flourished  and  he  shipped 
from  Texas  the  first  carload  of  onions. 
In  the  market  notes  of  some  of  the 
metropolitan  papers  in  the  north  men- 
tion was  made  of  this  shipment,  and 
Major  Seefeld  of  Milwaukee,  who  an- 
nually imported  large  quantities  of  Ber- 
muda onions,  read  it.  It  interested  him 
so  greatly  that  he  took  the  first  train 
for  Texas  to  see  this  new  territory 
where  Bermuda  onions  flourished  so 
well.  He  found  the  people  of  Southwest 
Texas  already  had  been  aroused  to 
s^rasp  the  opportunity  and  were  prepar- 
ing to  plant  onions. 

AN  output  of  $3,000,000. 

Colonel  Nye's  next  move  was  to  go 
to  Laredo,  acquire  cheap  lands  near 
there  and  plant  onions.  The  people 
were  skeptical  of  his  success  in  the  sun- 
baked country,  but  it  was  even  greater 
than  at  Cotulla.  Onion  growing  took 
possession  of  the  people  of  Laredo, 
everybody  wanted  to  plant  onions,  and 
within  a  few  months  many  acres  of 
land  had  been  cleared  of  the  chaparral 
that  covered  it  in  masses  and  onion 
seeds  were  in  the  ground.  Irrigation 
ditches  were  supplied  with  water  pump- 
ed from  the  Rio  Grande.  The  crops 
flourished  and  several  hundred  carloads 
of  onions  were  shipped  from  the  border 
country  the  next  year.  The  following 
year  a  larger  acreage  was  planted  and 


a  greater  number  of  carloads  shipped 
out,  and  so  it  has  grown  each  year,  the 
industry  spreading  through  adjoining 
counties  where  conditions  are  equally 
favorable,  and  the  carloads  increasing 
to  trainloads,  until  this  year  about  2500 
carloads  of  onions  went  out  from  the 
Laredo  territory  and  upwards  of  1000 
carloads  more  from  other  points  in 
Southwest  Texas.  The  cash  returns  this 
year  amount  to  more  than  $3,000,000. 

Onions  thrive  best  on  a  light,  friable, 
well-drained  soil,  well  stocked  with  or- 
ganic matter.  In  many  instances  splen- 
did results  have  been  obtained  in  pure 
white  sand  which  would  seem  from  its 
appearance  to  be  incapable  of  support- 
ing plant  life,  but  the  roots  easily  pen- 
etrate to  the  rich,  fertile  soil  beneath, 
and  the  onion,  unhampered  by  the 
loose  sand,  grows  and  expands.  In  the 
red  sandy  loam  of  South-west  Texas 
onions  also  do  well.  Black  soil  is  us- 
ually avoided  by  onion  growers  because 
of  its  tendency  to  pack  tightly. 

Careful  cultivation  is  necessary  if 
good  results  are  to  be  obtained  and  fre- 
quent irrigation,  especially  during  the 
first  few  weeks.  The  seed  should  be 
put  in  the  ground,  when  planting  in 
Southwest  Texas,  between  the  middle 
and  latter  part  of  September;  if  planted 
too  early  there  is  danger  of  making  seed 
heads  in  the  event  of  a  heavy  frost 
in  February,  and  later  planting  insures 
a  better  quality  of  onion  should  such 
frost  occur.  Immediately  after 
planting,  the  ground  should  be  well 
watered  and  the  fields  should  be  irri- 
gated at  intervals  of  three  days  until 
the  plants  are  up,  then  every  five  to 
seven  days,  according  to  the  dryness  of 
the  soil,  for  about  three  weeks,  after 
which  irrigation  once  in  ten  days  will 
be  sufficient.  Transplanting  the  onions 
is  done  about  ten  weeks  after  the  seed 
is  planted,  and  this  requires  consider- 
able labor,  for,  once  begun,  it  should  be 
pushed  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  When 
the  season  is  backward  and  indications 
point  to  a  freeze  in  February,  trans- 
planting may  be  delayed  a  while  and 
a  better  quality  of  onions  will  be  pro- 
duced.   The  trade  requirements  do  not 
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Packing  onions  for  the   market   in   a   Texas   field. 


call  for  onions  of  too  large  size  as  they 
do  not  stand  shipment  well,  but  a  larger 
growth  may  be  encouraged  by  the  use 
of  fertilizers. 

100,000    PLANTS   AN    ACRE. 

One  hundred  thousand  onion  plants 
may  be  set  to  an  acre,  requiring  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  men  to  plant  one 
acre  a  day.  Swift  workmen  may  set  out 
ten  thousand  plants  in  a  day,  but  these 
are  scarce.  Before  being  placed  in  the 
ground  half  the  tops  are  cut  off  and 
sometimes  the  roots  are  trimmed  also, 
that  the  plants  may  more  easily  be 
separated.  After  being  transplanted, 
they  are  watered  at  frequent  intervals 
and  cultivation  after  each  watering  will 
insure  the  best  results.  The  plants  be- 
gin to  swell  about  the  middle  of  Fed- 
ruary,  after  that  requiring  less  water, 
and  after  the  middle  of  March  no  more 
water  is  necessary.  If  an  early  crop  be 
desired  the  onions  may  be  harvested  in 
the  latter  part  of  March  or  early  in 
April.  The  tops  begin  to  drop  off  about 
three  weeks  after  the  plants  begin  to 
bulb  and  the  onions  are  ready  two  or 
three  weeks  later.  The  early  onions 
bring  the  best  prices,  but  are  deficientin 
weight.  As  they  reach  maturity  they  in- 
crease rapidly  in  size,  and  will  double 
their  weight  in  a  week  after  the  tops 
have  fallen.  The  crop  is  large  and  pro- 


fitable. About  Cotulla  and  Laredo  as 
much  as  42,000  pounds  of  onions  have 
been  produced  on  an  acre,  but  the  aver- 
age crop  is  between  15,000  and  20,000 
pounds. 

SMALL    FARMERS    MAKE    MONEY. 

Some  men  have  engaged  in  onion 
growing  on  an  extensive  scale  and  have 
made  considerable  money,  but  gener- 
ally it  is  the  success  of  the  small  opera- 
tors that  has  attracted  attention  and 
stories  are  told  of  some  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cotulla  that  show  the 
possibilities  of  onion  growing. 

J.  W.  Coleman  has  a  small  farm 
three  miles  from  Cotulla  and  gathered 
from  22V2  acres  25  carloads  of  onions 
averaging  500  crates  to  the  car.  His 
average  yield  was  27,000  pounds  of 
onions  to  the  acre.  L.  N.  Wonder  was 
attracted  from  the  Beaumont  oil  fields 
by  the  scent  of  the  Bermuda  onions  and 
bought  a  small  farm  near  Cotulla.  He 
sold  one  carload  of  onions  for  a  little 
more  than  $900,  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  a  Cotulla  farmer.  J.  H.  McDaniel 
cultivated  twenty  acres  of  Bermuda 
onions  with  the  help  of  a  Mexican  la- 
borer and  a  small  mule.  After  paying 
all  expenses  his  crop  netted  him  $4,500. 
Equally  attractive  results  have  been  ob- 
tained by  small  onion  growers  through- 
out Southwest  Texas.   After  the  onions 
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are  taken  off  the  land,  other  crops  are 
planted  such  as  sorghum  or  pink  peas, 
or  possibly  some  leguminous  crop  that 
is  later  turned  under  and  puts  the  land 
in  splendid  shape  for  the  next  plant- 
ing of  onions. 

The  Bermuda  onion  is  very  tender 
and  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  hot  rays 
of  the  sun  or  it  will  blister  and  cook. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  bulbs 
be  kept  well  covered  with  dirt.  It  is  the 
climatic  condition  that  gives  the  real 
onion  flavor  which  has  made  the  Texas 
onion  popular  and  its  demand  at  all  the 
markets.  The  altitude  in  the  onion  ter- 
ritory is  between  400  and  500  feet;  the 
winter  temperature  seldom  goes  lower 
than  12  degrees  under  freezing  and 
never  remains  that  low  for  more  than 
a  few  hours.  The  soil  and  water  work 
in  perfect  harmony  with  climatic  con- 
ditions. 

AN  ONION  PIE  IS  GOOD. 

In  honor  of  the  Texas  onion  the  San 
Antonio  Chamber  of  Commerce  recent- 
ly fixed  each  recurring  May  30  for  an 
annual  celebration,  naming  it  "Texas 


Onion  Day."  On  this  day  each  year 
the  patriotic  Texan  is  expected  to  adopt 
an  onion  diet,  and  to  show  what  could 
be  done  in  this  way,  patriotic  San  An- 
tonians  celebrated  the  day  this  year  with 
a  luncheon  served  in  one  of  the  large 
hotels  in  the  city,  each  dish  including 
onions  in  some  form.  At  this  luncheon, 
onion  pie  and  cheese  was  served,  for  the 
first  time  in  history  it  is  said,  and  every- 
one appeared  to  enjoy  it. 

At  Pearsall,  county  seat  of  Frio  Coun- 
ty, Onion  Dew  is  now  being  manufac- 
tured and  sold  at  the  soda-water  foun- 
tains, and  onion  relishes  of  various 
kinds  are  being  made  in  San  Antonio 
and  elsewhere.  Many  persons  who  never 
liked  onions  are  learning  to  eat  them, 
and  small  boys  are  frequently  seen 
munching  them  in  the  streets  like 
apples.  The  people  of  South-west  Texas 
know  they  have  socething,  which  while 
it  is  not  controlled  by  any  trust, 
amounts  to  the  harmonizing  conditions 
of  climate,  soil  and  water  that  cannot 
be  found  elsewhere,  and  they  believe  in 
encouraging  the  growth  of  this  mon- 
opoly as  much  as  possible. 


Effort    That    Counts 


Did  you  ever  realize  how  very  little  of  your  time  is  actually 
put  into  effort  that  counts?  Just  deduct  the  wasted  hours,  the 
lost  time  that  drivels  away,  that  is  not  effectively  employed  because 
your  moods  are  not  favorable,  because  you  do  not  feel  like  doing 
what  you  ought  to,  deduct  the  poor  work  you  do  because  you  are 
not  in  the  mental  or  physical  condition  to  do  your  work,  which 
comes  from  loss  of  sleep  because  you  over-ate,  and  see  how  little 
time  you  have  left  for  doing  the  things  that  count,  the  things 
that  are  worth  while,  your  life-work.  I  know  a  man  who  appar- 
ently tries  hard  to  do  effective  work,  and  yet  I  doubt  if  he  puts  in . 
one  single  hour  a  day  into  that  which  tells,  his  great  life-work. 
The  time  that  is  lost  from  interruptions  often  caused  by  people 
dropping  into  his  office  during  business  hours  for  social  visits,  the 
time  wasted  through  telephone  calls  from  people  who  have  no 
right  to  his  time — the  losses  from  time-thieves  are  so  great  that 
the  man  has  almost  no  opportunity  to  do  his  work. — Dr.  O.  S. 
Marden. 


GROWING  HYACINTHS  IN  WATER 


By  Winnifred  Cotter 


THERE  are  people,  of  course,  who 
think  it  something  of  a  floral  crime 
to  grow  bulbs  in  water.  They  object 
on  the  ground  that  it  exhausts  them. 
Not  being  a  sentimentalist  myself,  and 
having  but  limited  time  for  the  limit- 
less asides  of  life,  I  naturally  take  the 
other  view  and  hold  that  it  is  better  to 
grow  bulbs  in  water  than  not  to  grow 
them  at  all  which  for  many  of  us  would 
be  the  alternative.  Having  once  bold- 
ly taken  this  stand,  it  is  easy  to  as- 
semble arguments  in  support  of  its  gen- 
eral superiority.  Planting  bulbs  in 
water  instead  of  earth  saves  time, 
space  and  trouble.  It  is  a  more  simple 
method  and  a  cleaner  one.  It  is  more 
aesthetic  also,  which  is  conclusive. 

If  more  people  realized  how  easily 
hyacinths  can  be  brought  to  perfec- 
tion by  merely  putting  them  in  a  vase 
of  water,  there  are  few  households  that 
would  be  without  their  fragrant  clus- 
ters of  bloom  in  the  dreary  winter 
months..  They  are  no  trouble,  a  ne- 
gligible expense  and  previous  experi- 
ence is  not  necessary.  A  simple  rule  or 
two  and  a  grain  of  common  sense  is 
sufficient  to  work  the  miracle. 

Now  don't  tell  me  you  tried  it  last 
winter  and  failed.  It  is  a  frequent  tale 
and  not  a  credible  one, — I  had  all  but 
written  creditable  there,  which  would 
really  have  done  just  about  as  well.  If 
you  did  try  them  last  winter — or  any 
other — without  success,  I  am  going  to 
ask  as  a  particular  favor  that  you  try 
again  this  year  according  to  directions, 
and  please  don't  call  it  luck  for  there 
isn't  any  such  thing  in  flower  culture 
nor  I  suspect  in  much  else. 

Well,  sometime  in  October  get  your 
bulbs.  Don't  put  it  off  too  late  and 
take  other  people's  leavings.    Get  good 


ones — the  best  named  varieties.  It 
doesn't  pay  to  give  house  room  and  care 
to  indifferent  material.  Last  year  I 
sent  direct  to  Holland  for  mine.  They 
came  in  perfect  condition  and  cost  ex- 
actly half  what  I  pay  at  home,  plus 
8  cents  for  car  fare  getting  them  out  of 
the  customs,  which  kindly  waived  the 
subject  of  duty.  If  you  feel  loyal  and 
patriotic  and  wealthy  you  can  procure 
just  as  good  ones  at  any  reliable  seed- 
store.  If  you  are  in  the  experimental 
stage  only  and  confine  your  ambitions 
to  a  half  dozen  or  so,  you  will  probably 
prefer  to  drop  into  the  nearest  shop, 
but  in  any  case  don't  waste  your  pen- 
nies on  second  bests.  Single  varieties 
nearly  always  give  most  satisfaction, 
and  light  colors,  in  my  opinion,  the 
best  effects.  There  is  but  little  use  in 
recommending  special  ones  from  the 
catalogues.  The  difference  is  not  great 
and  you'd  only  forget  them  anyway. 
Pale  blue,  pink,  mauve,  white,  a  yellow 
or  two  and  perhaps  a  red  would  be  my 
choice.  Get  the  vases  for  them  at  the 
same  time.  The  low  ones  I  find  prefer- 
able  chiefly  because  they  stand  more 
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securely.  They  come  two  for  a  quarter 
and  are  in  soft  shades  of  dark  green, 
maroon,  etc.  If  they  seem  to  bring  up 
the  account  to  an  alarming  sum  total, 
remember  that  in  the  end  they  are 
really  less  expensive  than  "pans,"  for 
though  the  initial  cost  may  be  two  or 
three  times  greater,  they  are  always  as 
good  as  new — so  long  as  you  don't  let 
them  freeze  up  in  that  unexpected  cold 
snap  we  get  around  Christmas  time 
when  one  is  always  too  busy  with  ex- 
tras to  remember  ordinaries.  There  is 
another  point  in  favor  of  glass  instead 
of  pot  culture.  The  friend  upon  whom 
you  won't  be  able  to  resist  conferring 
your  lovely,  feathery  hyacinth  when 
it  comes  out,  will  conscientiously  return 
.  the  glass,  although  she  wouldn't  give 
the  "pan"  a  second  thought.  It's  queer 
but  it  always  works  out  that  way.  You 
may  safely  try  it. 

When  both  bulbs  and  glasses  have 
been  acquired,  there  is  really  nothing 
further  to  do  but  bring  them  into  con- 
junction with  common  tap  water  as  a 
medium — that  is,  if  you  are  a  city- 
dweller.  I  know  you'll  say  "But  think 
of  the  chlorine,"  and  I  would  respond 
with  Punch,  "  Don't.  "  If  it  isn't 
chlorine  it  will  be  gas.  "We  burn  gas 
in  our  house  unfortunately,  and  that  of 
course  prohibits  plants."  How  often 
one  hears  that.  But  pay  no  attention  to 
it  if  you  are  really  bent  upon  having 
winter  flowers.  You  may  be  sure  they 
wont. 

Let  the  water  just  touch  the  bottom 
of  your  bulbs,  and  set  them  away  in  a 
dark  cold  place — not  cool,  cold.  Cool 
might  ,do  possibly,  only  I've  found  so 
many  people  interpret  that  as  meaning 
beside  the  furnace  that  I've  given  up 
the  term.  I  keep  mine  in  an  unused 
entry  under  brown  paper  until  zero 
weather  is  in  sight  when  I  move  them 
to  an  unheated  closet.  During  the  first 
week  or  two  you  will  want  to  examine 
them  occasionally^,  to  see  that  the  water 
still  touches  the  bulb,  but  once  the  little 
ring  of  white  roots  gets  started  you 
will  need  to  visit  them  no  more.  My 
own  difficulty  is  to  keep  away,  they  are 


such  fascinating  little  things  to  see,  so 
full  of  potential  life  and  loveliness. 
One  among  them  may  seem  discourag- 
ed. If  so,  a  gentle  scrubbing  in  fresh 
water,  and  a  loosening  of  the  skin  at 
the  bottom  will  occasionally  prove  res- 
torative, but  even  in  the  best  varieties 
one  will  sometimes  fail  you. 

The  real  secret  of  success  in  growing 
bulbs  of  all  kinds — if  there  is  one — lies 
in  following  natural  conditions  as 
far  as  possible.  Nature  keeps  her  stores 
of  sealed  loveliness  cold  and  dark  for 
a  long  time.  She  buries  them  under 
snow  until  the  sunny  long  days  come. 
We  needn't  leave  ours  so  long  as  that 
but  we  do  want  some  sunshine  assured 
before  we  bring  them  out.  And  here 
comes  in  still  another  good  reason  for 
preferring  glass  culture  instead  of 
opaque  earth — you  are  left  with  no  un- 
certainty as  to  the  right  time  for  bring- 
ing them  into  the  light,  the  extent  of 
root  growth  being  so  plainly  visible. 

"But  where  shall  I  put  them  when 
I  do  bring  them  out?"  somebody  is  sure 
to  ask.  A  window  sill  is  all  right  if 
you  have  one  broad  enough.  As  they 
need  no  watering,  they  will  not  be  a 
menace  to  the  sill  as  pots  so  often  are. 
Don't  put  them  on  the  radiator.  It  is 
almost  the  only  place  that  really  wont 
agree  with  them.  Light,  of  course,  they 
must  have,  the  more  the  better  and 
some  sunshine  will  help  along  though 
the  latter  is  not  absolutely  essential. 
Still,  keep  them  as  cold  as  your  living 
rooms  permit,  or  if  the  living  room  is 
too  warm,  find  a  cool  window  up-stairs 
where  they  can  make  a  good  start.  If 
the  vase  is  so  thin  as  to  expose  the  roots 
to  too  much  sunshine,  tie  a  bit  of  brown 
paper  about  it  to  protect  them. 

In  a  few  weeks — but  don't  be  im- 
patient, remember  they  are  being  forc- 
ed out  of  season — the  little  crumpled 
buds  will  begin  to  unpack  themselves, 
until  presently  a  great  spike  of  cluster- 
ing waxen  bells  will  fill  your  house 
with  fragrance  and  your  heart  with 
happiness.  A  second  shaft  of  bloom 
will  very  likely  follow.  Last  year  out 
of  a  dozen  or  so  bulbs,  I  had  only  one 
that  was  not  double,  and  in  some  cases 
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even  a  third  came  up,  lasting  altogether 
four  or  five  weeks.  The  length  of 
bloom  depends  largely  upon  what  care 
you  bestow  upon  them,  though  no 
doubt  some  varieties  are  sturdier  than 
others.  One  great  creamy-helled  beauty 
— LaGrandesse,  I  think  it  was — I  gave 
away  last  season  after  three  weeks  of 
continuous  bloom  still  without  spot  or 
blemish.  Of  course  if  you  leave  them 
in  the  unventilated  air  of  over-heated 
rooms  all  night,  or  forget  them  in  the 
dark  corner  where  you  put  them  for 
ornamental  purposes,  you  need  not  ex- 
pect a  long  lease  of  life.  A  young  man 
remarked  to  me  last  spring  when  we 
happened  to  be  looking  at  a  lovely  por- 
celain blue  hyacinth:  "They're  awful- 
ly pretty,  of  course,  but  they  only  last 
about  a  day."  Upon  enquiry  I  found 
that  his  experience  was  based  on  a  sin- 
gle instance  (as  opinions  so  often  are). 
He  had  bought  one  at  a  florist's  and  it 
had  turned  black  the  next  day!  He 
wouldn't  take  my  assurance  that  it  had 
been  frosted  on  the  way,  that  under 
ordinary  conditions  a  hyacinth  should 
give  two  or  three  weeks  of  bloom,  and 
that  home-grown  ones  are  more  satis- 
factory than  florist's  products.  He  went 
off  wondering  why  "people  bothered 
with  them."  I  don't  suppose  he  heard 
me.  People  don't  now-a-days.  It  is  the 
modern  way  of  conducting  conversa- 
tion. 

Although  these  few  remarks  of  mine 
were  to  concern  themselves  chiefly  with 
hyacinths,  there  are  other  water-loving 
or  at  least  enduring  plants  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  speak  of.    The  Chinese  lily 


is  of  course  familiar  to  all.  Three  or 
four  of  the  queer  sprangly  tubers  plac- 
ed among  stones  or  broken  shells  in  a 
shallow  dish  and  half  covered  with  wa- 
ter will  reward  you  with  immediate 
growth  (no  dark  or  cold  for  them),  and 
often  give  very  pretty  effects.  But  they 
fade  quickly  and  in  our  over-heated 
rooms  are  apt  to  grow  beyond  all  rea- 
sonable limits  and  become  unmanage- 
able. The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
paper-white  Narcissus,  which  though  a 
reliable  bloomer,  adds  a  somewhat 
heavy  odor  to  its  other  drawbacks. 

My  own  special  water-growing  pet  is 
the  crocus,  but  I  refrain  from  recom- 
mending it  for  general  use  because  it  is 
not  dependable.  Only  about  half  the 
number  one  experiments  with  achieve 
bloom.  Still,  those  half  are  a  generous 
reward.  You  can  get  tiny  glasses  for 
them  at  the  seed  stores,  and  they  ac- 
quire the  same  conditions  as  the  hy- 
acinth, only  remember  if  you  ever  do 
experiment  with  them  that  while  hya- 
cinths should  be  kept  cold,  the  cro- 
cus must  be.  When  you  bring  it  out 
from  the  dark  (where  all  depends  up- 
on its  having  made  good  root),  it  must 
still  be  kept  in  the  cold.  This  applies 
to  earth-grown  crocuses  as  well,  which 
are  among  the  most  reliable  and  ex- 
quisite of  house-blooming  bulbs  if  pro- 
perly treated.  But  from  the  tiny  single 
crocus  in  water  I  have  often  had  six  or 
seven  golden  cups  push  up  and  open  to 
the  March  sun,  and  there  is  nothing 
more  enchanting  than  a  wee  vase  of 
these  much-loved  harbingers  of  Spring. 


OCTOBER 


October  turned  my  maple  leaves  to  gold ; 

The  most  are  gone  now;  here  and  there  one 
lingers; 
Soon  these  will  slip  from  out  the  twig's  weak  hold, 
Like  coins  between  a  dying  miser's  fingers. 

— T.  B.  Aldrich. 


POULTRY  RAISING  ON  VANCOUVER 

ISLAND 

By  W:  A.  Craick 


This  article  has  been  specially  written  for  Farmers'  Magazine  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  Craick,  who  recently  visited  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  will  be  found 
interesting  to  a  great  many  people  from  the  fact  that  about  six  men  in 
ten,  some  time  during  their  career,  have  been  poultry  enthusiasts  in  one 
form  or  other.  It  is  also  interesting  as  being  another  article  in  the  many 
that  we  have  for  our  readers,  showing  the  profits  that  can  be  made  from 
the  successful  handling  of  some  department  of  farm  work.  You  will  note 
what  he  says  about  beginners  in  the  business.  This  is  particularly  sound 
doctrine. — Editor. 


IN  HIS  summary  of  the  agricultural 
development  of  the  past  year  in  British 
Columbia,  delivered  as  part  of  his  bud- 
get speech,  the  Hon.  Price  Ellison,  the 
Provincial  Finance  Minister,  referred  to 
the  increase  in  poultry  farming  as  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  year's  work. 
The  progress  that  had  been  made  in  this 
department  of  activity  had  been  little 
short  of  phenomenal  and  yet  the  prov- 
ince was  only  at  the  threshold  of  its 
possibilities  as  a  producer  of  poultry  and 
eggs.  There  had  been  marked  develop- 
ment on  Vancouver  Island,  where  poul- 
try raising  had  been  entered  into  with 
enthusiasm,  not  only  by  the  farmers 
themselves,  but  by  amateurs  who  had 
taken  up  the  work  as  a  profitable  hobby, 
and  there  was  every  evidence  that  the 
Island  would  soon  rival,  if  not  excel, 
California,  as  the  home  of  a  great  chick- 
en-raising industry. 

British  Columbia  is  still  largely  an 
importer  of  poultry  and  eggs,  but  home 
production  is  steadily  overhauling  im- 
portation. For  the  year  1911,  the  prov- 
ince produced  2,505,136  lbs.  of  poultry 
and  imported  5,124,378  from  the  other 
Canadian  provinces  and    512,437    lbs. 
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from  outside  Canada.  Its  production  of 
eggs  amounted  to  850,373  dozen,  while 
it  imported  2,507,588  from  Eastern 
Canada,  and  2,362,039  from  outside 
Canada.  Or  in  percentages,  it  produced 
30.7  per  cent,  of  its  home  consumption 
of  poultry  and  14.-8  per  cent,  of  its  home 
consumption  of  eggs. 

This  situation  has  naturally  enhanced 
values  considerably  «and  prices  rule 
high.  A  government  blue  book  gives 
prevailing  wholesale  prices  for  eggs  on 
the  coast  as  30  cents  per  dozen  for  fresh 
eggs  and  22  cents  per  dozen  for  case 
eggs,  while  retail  prices  average  37aL> 
cents  per  dozen,  ranging  from  25  cents 
to  70  cents.  Fowls  bring  from  $9  to  $12 
per  dozen ;  chickens  $4  to  $7 ;  ducks.  $5 
to  $11 ;  geese,  $1  to  $1.50  each  and 
turkeys  from  22  to  30  cents  per  pound. 
With  the  incentive  of  high  prices,  there 
is  small  wonder  that  poultry  raising 
should  be  regarded  with  increasing  fa- 
vor by  the  farmers  of  British  Columbia 
and  that  more  and  more  attention 
should  be  bestowed  on  this  branch  of 
agriculture. 

Tt  is  its  wonderful  climate  that  renders 
Vancouver  Island     so     desirable    as  a 
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The  man  behind  the  feed-pail  is  an  important  factor  in  successful  management  of  poultry. 


place  for  poultry  raising.  Nowhere  else 
in  Canada  is  there  such  a  uniform  tem- 
perature. The  difference  between  the 
lowest  temperature  in  winter  and  the 
highest  temperature  in  summer  is  re- 
markably small,  as  compared  with  the 
wide  variations  recorded  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  So  slight  is  the  change 
that  there  is  a  continuous  supply  of 
green  food  available  all  the  year  round, 
which  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  man 
who  breeds  poultry.  In  this  respect 
Vancouver  Island  excels  California, 
which  has  always  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  greatest  poultry  countries  in  the 
world,  for  in  California  the  summers 
are  dry  and  hot,  creating  conditions 
that  are  hard  to  contend  against.  If 
California,  with  this  obvious  disadvan- 
tage, can  make  such  a  record,  surely  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  that  Vancouver 
Island,  without  any  such  handicap,  will 
do  great  things. 

In  Eastern  Canada,  the  exclusive 
poultry  plant  is  a  rarity.  There,  poul- 
try raising  is  usually  made  a  department 
of  farm-  work  and  is  carried  on,  if  at  all, 
as  a  sort  of  agricultural  side-line.  On 
Vancouver  Island,  however,  the  chicken 
ranch  has  become  quite  an  institution 
and  a  good  many  people  have  gone  in 
exclusively  for  its  operation.     The  De- 


partment of  Agriculture,  while  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  promoting 
mixed  farming,  does  not  hesitate  to  en- 
courage poultry  ranching  and  employs 
two  instructors  to  teach  scientific  meth- 
ods of  management.  A  number  of  bul- 
letins have  been  issued  on  the  subject, 
tending  to  induce  more  people  to  take 
up  the  work. 

The  poultry  ranches  on  the  Island 
have  for  the  most  part  rejected  the  in- 
tensive method  of  keeping  poultry  and 
have  been  liberal  in  providing  space  for 
their  poultry  runs.  They  have  recog- 
nized the  serious  danger  of  keeping 
fowls  in  too  restricted  surroundings,  be- 
lieving that  it  is  wiser  to  start  with 
ample  accommodation  and  thus  avoid 
early  contamination,  than  to  stint  space 
and  run  the  risk  of  it.  It  is  generally 
recommended  that  protective  measures 
which  must  needs  be  employed  else- 
where. Incubator  houses  are  customar- 
ily built  half  in  the  ground  and  half 
out,  with  cement  construction  in  the 
basement  portion. 

Regarding  the  use  of  moisture  in 
operating  incubators,  opinions  differ. 
Several  large  operators  give  it  as  their 
opinion  that  on  Vancouver  Island, 
moisture  i?  not  needed  owing  to  the 
comparatively  heavy  rainfall,  but  others 
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The  way  to  send   out   a   dozen  fresh  eggs. 

declare  that  they  use  moisture  and  get 
better  results  in  these  same  districts 
than  they  did  when  operating  their  ma- 
chines without  moisture.  Otherwise 
the  operation  of  incubators  is  carried  on 
in  much  the  same  way  as  in  the  east. 

COLONY  SYSTEM  PREVAILS. 

Following  breeding,  artificial  meth- 
ods of  brooding  are  being  employed  to 
a  considerable  extent.  The  majority 
use  the  colony  system,  with  individual 
hovers.  About  fifty  or  sixty  chicks  may 
be  brooded  over  one  hover  until  they 
are  five  or  six  weeks  old  and  then  the 
hover  can  be  removed  from  the  colony 
house  and  roosts  placed  in  position.  To 
save  the  expense  of  a  brooder  house  for 
early  spring  work,  when  the  weather  is 
bad  and  green  food  is  not  readily  avail- 
able on  the  range,  colony  houses  are 
brought  up  near  the  farm  buildings.  In 
this  way  the  limit  of  time  for  caring  for 
the  chicks  is  reduced.  Then  as  soon  as 
the  weather  moderates  chicks  are  placed 
out  on  the  open  range. 

The  advantages  of  the  colony  house 
brooding  system  over  the  permanent 
continuous  brooder  house,  as  pointed 
out  by  an  authority,  are  that  no  per- 
manent wire  fencing  is  needed,  except 
a  small  portable  fence  of  two-foot  half- 
inch  mesh  wire,  to  be  used  for  a  thous- 
and head  of  poultry  at  least  ten  acres 
should  be  provided.    Care  is  taken  to  se- 


cure land  with  good  natural  drainage 
and  with  capabilities  for  producing 
plenty  of  grass  and  clover,  for  as  many 
months  of  the  year  as  possible. 

FAVOR  THE  WHITE  LEGHORN. 

For  egg  production,  experts  on  the 
Island  favor  White  Leghorns,  declaring 
them  to  be  the  most  profitable,  as  they 
lay  well  even  in  winter.  One  rancher 
gives  evidence  from  actual  experience 
that  on  the  1st  of  January  he  received 
05  eggs  from  one  house  containing  163 
pullets,  which  is  certainly  a  great 
achievement.  For  general  purposes. 
White  Wyandottes  ai*e  recommended 
in  id  for  a  small  egg  farm  they  are  high- 
ly regarded,  as  they  lay  well,  make 
splendid  mothers  and  have  a  ready  use 
as  broilers  and  roasters.  The  rancher 
already  referred  to  found  that  a  pen  of 
sixty  White  Wyandottes  averaged  161 
eggs  apiece  for  the  year.  In  his  opinion 
fifty  White  Wyandottes  in  a  flock  is 
about  the  most  satisfactory  number, 
while  a  hundred  White  Leghorns  may 
advantageously  be  run  together. 

Artificial  incubation  is  largely  em- 
ployed on  Vancouver  Island.  Both  hot- 
air  and  hot-water  incubators  are  made 
use  of  and  are  giving  good  satisfaction. 
Owing  to  the  uniformity  of  climatic 
conditions  the  breeder  in  British  Colum- 
bia usually  enjoys  great  success  with  his 
machines.  There  is  not  the  same  ex- 
posure to  variations  in  temperature  as 
in  the  east  and  in  consequence  it  is  un- 
necessary to  make  use  of  those  the  day 
or  two  when  the  chicks  are  first  put  in 
the  brooder ;  they  can  be  moved  to  any 
part  of  the  ranch,  thus  giving  the  chicks 
the  benefit  of  clean,  virgin  soil,  and  free 
range.  On  the  other  hand,  a  hot  water 
pipe  brooder  house  can  only  be  used 
during  the  hatching  period.  It  is  gen- 
erally not  suitable  to  place  half  grown 
or  mature  fowls  in,  because  of  the  dan- 
ger from  lice,  red  mites,  or  disease,  and 
lack  of  sufficient  ventilation  for  large 
fowls. 

The  tireless  brooder  is  being  used  by 
a  good  many  poultrymen  in  different 
parts  of  the  province  and  according  to 
some  who  have  tried  it.  it  will  have  a 
great  future.    On  the  other  hand.  Prof. 
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Terry,  the  provincial  poultry  instruc- 
tor, claims  that  fireless  brooders  have 
not  given  very  good  satisfaction.  The 
difficulty  has  been  to  keep  the  brooder 
perfectly  dry  and  with  the  moist  clim- 
ate of  British  Columbia,  this  is  rendered 
still  more  difficult. 

BEGINNERS  SHOULD  GO  EASY. 

Beginners  in  poultry  raising  are  urg- 
ed to  start  with  a  few  breeding  hens  and 
an  unrelated  cockerel,  all  selected  from 
a  first-class  laying  strain.  Otherwise 
batching  eggs  can  be  bought  in  the 
spring  and  broody  hens  or  an  incubator 
be  made  use  of.  The  start  should  in- 
variably be  in  a  small  way,  as  some  ex- 
perience is  necessary  before  success  is 
gained  and  it  is  fatal  to  begin  on  too  ex- 
tensive a  scale.  In  order  to  raise  pullets 
for  winter  laying,  hatching  should  be 
done  early,  Wyandottes  in  March  or 
April,  Leghorns  in  April  and  May. 

The  usual  programme  in  feeding  is 
carried  out.  Beginning  with  small 
quantities  of  coarse  oatmeal  and  finely- 
chopped  hard-boiled  eggs,  in  a  few  days 
commercial  chick  food  may  be  substi- 
tuted. At  four  weeks,  wheat  and  crack- 
ed corn  can  gradually  supersede  the 
chick  food,  and  at  six  weeks,  chicks  will 
no  longer  need  brooding.  On  the  large 
ranches,  they  are  then  placed  in  colony 
houses  in  flocks  of  25  to  40.  These 
colony  houses  are  usually  about  three 
by  six  feet  in  size,  four  feet  high  in 
front,  three  feet  at  the  back  and  with 
wire  front  and  sides  and  wooden  back. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  roofing  mater- 
ial, while  heavy  duck  is  hung  over  the 
wire  on  each  side  to  prevent  chickens 
being  in  a  direct  draft.  About  Sept- 
ember 1st,  pullets  are  transferred  to  the 
laying  houses. 

GETTING  WINTER  EGGS,  EASY. 

A  successful  breeder  gives  his  exper- 
ience of  getting  winter  eggs  from  pullets 
which  he  asserts  to  be  the  easiest  part  of 
the  game.  He  believes  in  providing 
lots  of  exercise  and  plenty  of  food.  "Ex- 
ercise is  provided  by  deep  litter  on  floor 
of  house  in  which  grain  is  scattered  at 
the  rate  of  about  16  lbs.  per  day  per 
hundred  birds.     Wheat  should  be  the 


principal  grain  fed,  substituting  crack- 
ed corn  during  cold  weather.  Hopper 
mash  is  always  before  the  hens,  also 
grit  and  shell.  Give  green  food  daily 
in  winter  such  as  carrots,  mangolds, 
turnips,  cabbage,  kale,  etc.  About  Oct- 
ober, pullets  will  have  begun  laying  and 
by  December  will  be  giving  a  large  egg 
yield." 

The  hopper  feed  used  is  prepared  by 
the  Cowichan  Creamery  Association  and 
gives  splendid  results.  It  is  made  up  of 
200  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  shorts,  100  lbs. 
corn  meal,  100  lbs.  beef  scraps,  25  lbs. 
linseed  meal,  100  lbs.  ground  oats  and 
100  lbs.  barley.  To  this  can  be  added 
with  advantage  a  pound  of  fine  salt,  but 
this  must  be  well  mixed  and  distributed. 
This  mixture  costs  about  forty-four  dol- 
lars a  ton. 

The  above  mentioned  expert  figures 
out  his  profit  per  bird  on  the  following 
basis: — 

EXPENSES. 

50  lbs.  wheat  at  $36.00  per  ton     .  90 
36  lbs.  hopper  feed  at  $44.00 . .      .80 

Shell 05 

Straw 10 

Allowance,  depreciation   of 

house  and  rent  of  land 15 


$2.00 


RECEIPTS. 


12  doz.  eggs  at  35  cents  doz..  .$4.20 


Profit  per  bird $2.20 

He  estimates  that  the  cost  of  raising 
pullets  is  more  than  covered  by  the  sale 
of  year  old  hens,  which  also  allows  for 


A  circular  hover  for  60  chicks.    The  curtain  is 
of  oilcloth. 
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A  mammoth  incubator  of  10.000  eggs  capacity. 

They  .are  coming  into  use  en   the  large 

ranches. 


from  two  to  five  per  cent,  losses.  Hens 
are  replaced  every  season  by  pullets  as 
more  eggs  can  be  obtained  from  pullets 
but  of  course  this  only  applies  to  the 
laying  houses.  Breeding  stock  is  kept 
over  and  should  be  two  years  old.    The 


great  essential  in  getting  eggs  is  to  feed 
well.  Some  people  can  keep  fowl  for  a 
dollar  a  year,  but  if  large  numbers  are 
kept,  not  more  than  two  dollars  worth 
of  eggs  will  be  received.  By  feeding 
liberally  at  a  cost  of  nearly  two  dollars, 
more  than  double  the  quantity  of  eggs 
can  be  secured  from  each  hen. 

As  yet,  the  only  co-operative  attempt 
to  improve  marketing  conditions  has 
been  the  establishment  of  an  egg  station 
at  Duncan.  This  station  aims  to  im- 
prove the  methods  of  collecting,  grad- 
ing, packing  and  exporting  eggs  and 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  direction.  By  eliminating  the  mid- 
dleman, the  profits  of  the  producer  are 
correspondingly  increased.  But  for  the 
rest,  it  is  conceded  that  thousands  of 
dollars  are  lost  annually  in  the  province 
through  bad  eggs,  a  situation  which  will 
require  remedying  if  the  industry  is  to 
prosper  to  the  fullest  extent. 


RESPECT    WHAT    YOU    DO 

Never  depreciate  the  importance  of  your  vocation.  If  you 
are  a  farmer  and  are  talking  with  a  congressman  or  a  governor, 
do  not  say:  "I  am  only  a  plain  farmer  and  have  not  had  much 
experience."  Do  not  apologize  for  it  and  tell  him  that  if  you  had 
had  a  chance  to  go  to  college,  as  other  boys  had,  you  would  not 
have  remained  on  the  farm.  You  would  have  done  something 
worth  while. 

Your  business  is  just  as  important  as  his.  No  matter  how 
high  a  position  the  man  holds,  make  him  feel  by  the  superb  way 
in  which  you  do  your  work  and  by  your  manly  bearing  that  you 
have  made  a  profession  of  farming,  that  you  have  lifted  it  into 
great  dignity  by  your  scientific  methods,  that  you  have  mixed 
brains  with  the  soil. 

You  may  be  sure  that  there  is  always  some  lack,  some  weak- 
ness in  people  who  are  always  depreciating  the  importance  of  their 
work.  These  are  the  earmarks  which  show  the  man  is  an  artisan 
instead  of  an  artist  in  his  line — that  he  has  not  made  the  most  of  it. 

Every  man  should  have  a  superb  pride  in  his  vocation.  It 
should  be  something  which  he  loves  to  dwell  upon,  always  a  sub- 
ject of  absorbing  interest  to  him,  because  it  is  really  a  part  of 
himself.  The  atmosphere  which  surrounds  his  vocation  indicates 
what  is  in  himself.  His  business  or  profession  is  but  his  self- 
expresson.  There  is  an  air  of  refinement  or  coarseness,  of  har- 
mony or  discord,  of  order  and  system,  or  slovenliness  and  slip- 
shodness,  a  quality  of  honesty  and  square  dealing,  or  of  trickery 
and  fraud,  just  according  to  the  quality  of  his  ideal  which  he 
has  worked  out  in  his  specialty. 


How  the  tree  loads  in  P.B.I. 


FRUIT  GROWING  IN  THE  GULF 

GARDEN 

By  Theodore  Ross 


In  presenting  this  little  sketch  from  the  smallest  of*  the  provinces,  Mr. 
Ross  has  shown  that  good  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  riches  in  farm  life, 
of  which  we  have  so  many  examples  in  Canada.  If  this  little  province  had 
the  advertisement  that  some  of  the  districts  on  the  Pacific  Coast  or  in  the 
Islands  of  the  Sea  are  getting,  it  would  be  visited  by  thousands  of  people 
who  would  never  grow  tired  telling  of  its  productiveness.  But  perhaps 
its  time  is  coming,  and  some  day  it  may  contain  the  country  estates  of 
residents  of  the  big  cities  and  be  the  home  of  thousands  of  the  prominent 
fruit  growers. — Editor. 


IN  THE  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  the 
Northumberland  Strait,  lies  the  Prov- 
ince of  Prince  Edward  Island — "the 
low  and  beautiful  land"  that  Cartier 
saw  on  the  afternoon  of  June  30th, 
1534. 


"All  this  land  is  low,  the  most 
beautiful  it  is  possible  to  see,  full 
of  stately  trees  and  goodly  mead- 
ows, which  abound  in  white  and 
red  gooseberries,  strawberries, 
blackberries,  and  wild  grain  like 
rye." 
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It  is  situated  north  of  the  46th  par- 
allel of  latitude  and  is  very  deeply  in- 
dented with  arms  of  the  sea  so  that  no 
part  of  it  is  more  than  eight  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  shore. 

The  surface  is  gently  undulating  and 
in  places  rolling,  and  the  purest  of  wat- 
er can  be  obtained  almost  anywhere  at 
less  than  thirty  feet,  The  highest  ele- 
vation is  less  than  three  hundred  feet. 
The  soil  is  a  bright  red  loam,  passing 
into  a  stiff  clay  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
sandy  loam  on  the  other.  It  rests  on 
an  open  subsoil,  affording  good  natural 
drainage. 

The  climate  is  moist,  temperate  and 
even,  not  subject  to  extremes  either  of 
heat  or  of  cold.  Showers  are  frequent 
throughout  the  summer.  The  location, 
soil  and  climate  all  combine  to  make 
Prince  Edward  Island  the  "Garden  Pro- 
vince of  Canada."  "I  believe  Prince 
Edward  Island  to  be  one  great  site 
for  an  apple  orchard,"  said  Professor 
Macoun. 

"Almost  the  whole  Province  is  suited 
for  orcharding,  and  the  rest  of  it  will 
do  for  cranberry  growth.  With  these 
two  industries  the  whole  country  should 
be  covered." 

Up  to  the  present  time  very  little  has 
been  done  to  develop  fruit-growing. 
Nearly  every  farmer  has  set  out  enough 
apple  and  cherry  trees  for  home  use, 
but  in  most  cases  those  have  been  ne- 
glected. There  are,  however,  about  a 
dozen  commercial  orchards,  five  acres 
or  more  in  extent,  upwards  of  ten  years 
of  age,  and  several  more  have  been 
planted  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  figures  giving 
accurate  returns  of  any  of  these  orch- 
ards. It  is  generally  expected,  however, 
that  a  tree  ten  years  of  age  should  pro- 
duce a  barrel  of  number  one  apples. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Dewar,  of  Charlottetown  Roy- 
alty, has  had  an  average  of  one  and  a 
half  barrels  each,  from  an  orchard  of 
Wealthy  trees  at  this  age. 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  those  who 
are  in  a  position  to  know,  that  in  color 
and  flavor,  apples  grown  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  excel.     The  Autumn  var- 


^  "For  color  and  flavor,  go  to  Prince  Edward 
Island." 


ieties  are  also  good  shippers,  as  they 
mature  about  two  weeks  later  than  else- 
where. The  crop  is  sometimes  injured, 
but  seldom  ruined  by  late  frosts,  the 
proximity  of  the  icefloe  retarding  the 
period  of  blossoming  until  this  danger 
is  past. 

The  hardier  varieties  of  trees  make 
very  rapid  growth,  and  pests  are  not  as 
numerous  or  as  persistent  as  in  the 
neighboring  Provinces.  Dr.  Bryce,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Technical  Edu- 
cational Commission  who  visited  this 
Province  in  July,  1909,  said  of  a  young 
orchard  owned  by  Mr.  John  Annear,  of 
Lower  Montague,  that  he  had  not  seen 
one  more  promising  in  his  travels,  and 
a  Professor  of  McDonald  College  said 
of  this  same  orchard  that  it  had  two 
years'  advantage  in  growth  over  the 
College  orchard  set  out  the  same  year. 
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Plums  do  exceptionally  well.  Trees 
from  eight  to  ten  years  should  yield 
about  five  bushels  in  a  favorable  season 
and  net  the  owner  from  nine  to  twelve 
dollars  a  year.  The  only  difficulty  met 
with  in  the  growing  of  plums  is  the 
black  knot,  but  those  who  spray  regu- 
larly do  not  find  it  serious. 

Tourists  tell  us  that  there  is  no  other 
place  in  America  where  strawberries 
are  grown  to  the  same  perfection  as  in 


ries  and  currants  and  they  have  proved 
very  profitable. 

For  the  last  two  years,  one-half  acre 
of  gooseberries  yielded  upwards  of  one 
hundred  bushels,  which  netted  the  own- 
er $250.00.  There  is  room  for  a  great 
expansion  of  berry  growing. 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  de- 
velopment of  fruit-growing  in  this 
province  has  been  the  marketing.  Three 
short  hauls  mean  heavy   charges,   too 


A  Wealthy  tree,  five  years  old. 


Prince  Edward  Island.  They  are  large, 
firm  and  of  excellent  flavor.  The  aver- 
age crop  is  8,000  boxes  to  the  acre,  and 
some  growers  very  seldom  take  less  than 
10,000.  They  go  on  the  market  during 
the  month  of  July  and  do  not  meet 
competition  from  other  Provinces.  The 
producer  generally  nets  from  eight  to 
ten  cents  per  box.  The  growing  of 
Bush  Fruits  has  been  much  neglected. 
There  are  a  few  plantations  of  gooseber- 


much  handling  and  much  delay.  The 
Car  Ferry,  will  overcome  this  and  fruit- 
growing will  become  a  most  important 
industry.  Suitable  land  can  be  pur- 
chased at  from  $20  to  $50  an  acre,  and 
its  location,  soil  and  climate  combine 
to  produce  the  conditions  essential  to 
the  growth  of  the  highest  quality  of 
fruits  and  will  ultimately  make  Prince 
Edward  in  more  than  name  "the  Gar- 
den Province  of  Canada," 
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International  Farm  Women  in  Congress 

The  second  International  Congress  of  Farm  Women  meets 
in  Lethbridge  October  21-25  co-incident  with  the  Dry  Farming 
Congress.  This  is  being  looked  forward  to  by  women  in  all  parts 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  as  one  of  exceptional  interest  to 
them.  It  will  be  a  sort  of  clearing  house  of  ideas  for  all  the  work 
along  women's  lines  that  has  taken  place  in  women's  institutes, 
women's  clubs,  and  other  women's  organizations.  Domestic  sci- 
ence, interior  decoration,  the  rearing  of  children,  the  planning  of 
house  work,  the  utilization  of  labor  saving  machinery,  uplifting 
influences  in  the  home,  ventilation,  lighting,  and  heating,  and  the 
public  health  will  be  questions  that  will  be  treated  by  experts. 

.  The  editor  of  Farmer's  Magazine  expects  to  be  in  Lethbridge 
during  this  week  and  will  be  present  at  some  meetings.  He  also 
expects  to  have  a  representative  at  these  meetings  who  will  be  able 
to  prepare  for  the  magazine  some  interesting  subjects  during  the 
succeeding  months.  Readers  of  Farmer's  Magazine  will,  there- 
fore, be  kept  in  touch  with  the  latest  developments  in  the  lives  of 
women  and  the  future  issues  will  contain  much  interesting  in- 
formation along  these  lines. 


Mrs.  Byrtba  L.  Stavert,  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Farm  Women. 


Mrs.   Fred.  W.  Downer,   Lethbridge,  Chairman 
of  the  Canadian   Board  of  Control. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  ROSEBANK 

FARM 

By  Henry  Glendinning 


This  is  the  last  of  the  series  by  Mr.  Glendinning.  It  is,  however,  we 
trust,  not  the  last  we  shall  have  from  his  pen.  You  will  note  the  value  of 
a  farm  name.  The  wonderful  interest  that  is  attached  to  all  the  various 
activities  on  the  farm  have  laid  up  memories  for  Henry  Glendinning  that 
might  well  be  the  envy  of  any  man  in  the  world.  With  it  all,  he  has  not 
grown  one-sided  or  egotistically  loquacious,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with 
many  people  who  think  they  have  found  the  end-all.  The  Master  of  the 
Grange  is  a  kindly  man,  as  interesting  in  conversation  as  with  the  pen, 
and  his  friends  trust  he.  has  many  years  of  usefulness  ahead  of  him.  If 
his  years  will,  perchance,  stretch  out  beyond  the  ordinary,  taking  the  time 
from  his  stature,  he  has  a  long  life  yet. — Editor. 


WE  named  our  farm  Rosebank.  About 
50  acres  of  the  100  was  cleared,  the  bal- 
ance standing  in  timber,  since  sawn  in- 
to lumber  or  converted  into  firewood. 
Much  of  the  land  has  been  underdrain- 
ed.  The  crops  grown  for  sale  in  the 
early  days  were  wheat,  barley,  red  and 
alsike  clover  seed.  Hay  was  never  sold 
off  the  farm,  and  of  late  years  no  grain 
of  any  account  has  been  sold  except  for 
seed  at  an  enhanced  price. 

The  stock  raised  are  Clydesdale  hors- 
es, cattle,  sheep,  swine,  poultry  and 
bees.  Of  late  years  sheep  have  been 
dropped  owing  to  the  flock  being  twice 
destroyed  by  dogs. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  a  flock  of 
sheep  on  the  farm,  both  as  a  money- 
maker and  weed  destroyer.  But  sheep 
are  not  likely  to  become  very  numerous 
while  so  many  worthless  curs  are  allow- 
ed to  run  at  large.  The  dog  receives 
greater  legal  protection  than  the  sheep. 
If  sheep  break  into  a  garden  or  field, 
and  destroy  a  crop,  the  law  provides  for 
their  impoundage  and  the  sale  of  the 
sheep  to  pay  the  damages  in  the  most 
expeditious  way.    If  a  dog  destroys  your 


garden  or  sneaks  into  the  kitchen  and 
cleans  off  all  the  eatables  on  the  table 
when  set,  there  is  no  law  for  impound- 
ing the  dog.  If  you  take  the  law  into 
your  own  hands  and  shoot  the  dog,  you 
are  liable  for  the  loss  of  this  very  valu- 
able dog.  (They  are  always  very  valu- 
able when  they  come  into  court).  You 
would  be  assessed  for  the  dog  and  costs. 
You  would  probably  be  informed  that 
the  proper  course  to  have  pursued  was 
to  enter  action  against  the  owner  of  the 
dog  in  the  Division  Court  and  collect 
damages  in  that  way.  You  might  as 
well  enter  action  against  the  East  wind 
as  the  owners  of  many  of  those  worth- 
less dogs.  This  state  of  affairs  will  con- 
tinue so  long  as  dogs  are  better  vote  get- 
ters than  sheep  with  the  men  who  make 
our  laws. 

For  many  years  there  were  kept  at 
Rosebank  a  herd  of  high-grade  Short- 
horn cattle  for  the  production  of  beef 
and  milk.  Experience  taught  us  that 
the  greatest  profit  lay  in  a  special  pur- 
pose breed  of  cattle  that  would  give  the 
greatest  amount  of  butter  fat  for  the 
amount  of  food  consumed.    On  that  ac- 
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count  the  Jersey  was  selected.  A  herd 
of  from.  60  to  70  Jerseys  are  always  on 
hand  and  they  have  not  betrayed  the 
trust  placed  in  them.  There  is  not  an 
animal  of  the  beef  breeds  kept  on  the 
farm. 

Clover  has  always  been  a  prominent 
crop  which  has  done  much  to  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  keep  down 
many  kinds  of  weeds.  For  forty  years 
a  crop  of  either  red  clover  or  alsike  clov- 
er has  been  cut  for  seed  and,  on  the 
whole,  proved  very  profitable. 

EIGHTEEN  YEARS  OP  ALFALFA. 

Eighteen  years  ago  we  made  our  first 
attempt  to  grow  alfalfa  and  have  kept  at 
it  ever  since.  We  have  had  our  ups  and 
downs  and  am  now  thankful  to  say  that 
our  ups  greatly  outnumber  our  downs. 
Our  first  few  years  of  experience  were 
rather  disheartening.  We  would  cut 
three  fine  crops  of  hay  or  two  of  hay 
and  pasture  in  the  fall,  the  second  year 
after  seeding.  But  the  following  spring 
the  plants  were  greatly  thinned  and 
what  was  left  were  generally  weak.  The 
alfalfa  plant  was  introduced  as  the 
greatest  hay  and  pasture  plant  the  world 
ever  saw.  This  is  only  partially  true. 
It  will  produce  more  and  better  hay 
and  pasture  than  any  known  plant,  but 
it  lacks  the  essential  of  a  good  pasture 
plant  of  standing  close  cropping  and 
tramping.  In  these  two  points  it  is 
weak. 

When  we  first  began  to  grow  alfalfa 
nothing  was  said  by  its  introducers 
about  these  weaknesses  and  it  was  treat- 
ed the  same  as  timothy  or  blue  grass  and 
the  result  was  that  most  of  the  plants 
were  dead  in  the  spring.  We  discovered 
that  by  leaving  a  good  top  on  in  the  fall 
to  hold  the  snow  and  help  to  protect 
the  crowns  of  the  plant  in  the  spring 
from  the  dry  frosty  winds  which  are  so 
prevalent  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  it  did  a  great  deal  to  insure  the 
plant  coming  through  the  winter  in  a 
strong  condition.  The  alfalfa  plant  is 
a  native  of  warm  countries.  The  new 
beginner  in  growing  alfalfa,  is  often  de- 
ceived about  the  amount  of  top  that  he 
intends  to  have  on  the  fields  to  go  into 


the  winter  with.  He  notes  the  rapid 
growth  as  before.  But  in  this  he  is  like- 
ly to  be  deceived.  The  days  have  be- 
come short  and  the  weather  has  turned 
cold,  consequently  the  growth  is  very 
slow.  Many  fields  go  into  the  winter 
with  little  top  to  hold  the  snow  and  pro- 
tect the  plants,  with  the  result  that  the 
plants  suffer  in  the  spring  from  freezing 
and  wind. 

SOIL  BACTERIA. 

When  we  commenced  to  grow  alfalfa 
little  was  known  about  the  inoculation 
of  the  soil  with  the  proper  kind  of  bac- 
teria to  produce  a  strong  healthy  plant 
outside  of  the  Bacteriological  Labora- 
tory. Our  first  seeding  with  alfalfa  gave 
us  a  good  catch  so  far  as  the  number  of 
plants  were  concerned,  as  the  season  was 
a  favorable  one,  but  the  plants  were 
spindly.  Not  knowing  anything  about 
the  plant,  I  naturally  thought  that  was 
its  habit  of  growth.  The  land,  being 
clean  and  rich  and  the  winter  favorable 
it  came  through  in  good  condition  and 
we  had  a  good  crop  the  following  year 
which  was  used  as  a  hog  pasture.  The 
hogs  were  allowed  to  run  into  an  adjoin- 
ing field  where  they  carried  soil  upon 
their  feet  and  thus  inoculated  the  soil 
in  this  field.  This  field  was  seeded  with 
alfalfa  the  following  year  and  it  was  in 
this  field  that  I  first  saw  a  catch  of  al- 
falfa such  as  it  should  be. 

Many  plants  of  alfalfa  stood  as  high 
as  the  barley  which  was  sown  with  it  as 
a  nurse  crop  and  were  in  bloom  when 
the  barley  was  cut.  From  that  time  on- 
ward we  had  practically  the  same  condi- 
tions of  growth  in  our  catches  of  alfalfa 
seeding.  In  the  meantime  nitro-culture 
for  inoculating  the  soil  with  the  proper 
kind  of  bacteria  had  been  advocated. 
We  were  told  how  the  plants  would 
grow  much  more  vigorous  and  with- 
stand the  adverse  weather  conditions 
better.  I  read  those  reports  and  then 
looked  at  our  catches  of  alfalfa  and  ask- 
ed myself  the  question,  "How  will  I  im- 
prove upon  that  catch  and  growth?'" 
The  answer  would  come  to  me,  "I  don't 
see  how  it  can  be  better."  I  was  perfect- 
ly satisfied  with  the  results  we  were  ob- 
taining without  any  inoculation. 
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Eight  years  ago  I  purchased  an  addi- 
tional 100  acres  across  the  road  from  me 
upon  which  no  alfalfa  had  ever  been 
grown.  The  following  spring  I  decided 
to  sow  a  field  with  alfalfa  upon  this 
farm.  The  officials  of  the  O.A.C.,  at 
Guelph  at  that  time  sent  me  a  bottle  of 
nitro-culture  for  alfalfa  and  asked  me 
to  sow  it  according  to  directions,  which 
we  did,  more  to  accede  to  their  request 
than  from  any  faith  in  the  new  fangled 
idea.  We  treated  the  seed  and  sowed  it 
carefully  according  to  directions  with  a 
nurse  crop  of  barley.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  summer  I  frequently  saw 
over  the  fence  this  part  of  the  crop 
growing  which  had  been  treated  with 
the  nitro-culture.  The  catch  was  good 
and  strong  and  many  of  the  plants  com- 
ing into  bloom  when  the  barley  was 
ready  to  cut.  But  the  catch  was  not  one 
whit  better  than  a  field  that  had  been 
seeded  at  the  time  on  the  home  farm 
without  the  culture.  I  paid  little  heed 
to  the  experiment  until  we  were  cutting 
the  barley.     Where  the  seed  had  been 


treated  the  plants  were  strong  and  thick 
upon  the  ground.  On  the  land  sown 
with  the  untreated  seed  the  plants  were 
spindly  with  small  yellow  leaves  and 
thin  upon  the  ground.  The  line  be- 
tween where  the  treated  and  untreated 
seed  was  sown  was  as  well  defined  as  if 
marked  with  a  plough  and  it  continued 
to  be  so  marked  during  the  whole  fall. 
The  following  year  the  first  cutting 
of  hay  was  much  longer  and  heavier  on 
the  treated  portion.  The  second  cutting 
showed  little  difference  in  the  length 
but  it  was  always  a  thicker  crop  on  the 
land  where  the  seed  had  been  treated 
until  it  was  plowed  up.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  I  became  a  convert  to  the  inocu- 
lation of  the  soil  with  bacteria  on  a 
farm  that  has  never  grown  alfalfa  be- 
fore. On  this  same  farm  as  well  as  on 
the  home  farm  w7e  do  not  experience  any 
advantages  by  treating  the  seed  now 
with  nitro-culture  for  the  reason  the  soil 
on  the  whole  farm  appears  to  be  full  of 
the  alfalfa  bacteria. 
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Circus   day  at  Prince  Albert,   Saskatchewan. 


OUR     DRESS     DEPARTMENT 


Ideas  from  the  Best  Sources  in  the  Matter  of  Dress 


Coat  of  brown  chinchilla,  reproducing  some 
of  the  more  recent  Parisian  style  ideas.  The 
storm  collar  and  cuffs  show  touches  of  the 
reverse  side  of  the  fabric  as  trimming,  and 
the  semi-belt,  sleeves  and  collar  show 
unique  strap  and  buckle  treatment. 


Tailored  dress  of  navy  face  cloth  trimmed 
with  black  and  white  stripe.  The  buttons 
are  white,  rimmed  with  black,  and  the  pat- 
ent leather  belt  is  black  and  white.  The 
Robespierre  collar  is  of  Venice  lace  fastened 
with  a  black  satin  bow. 
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A  Beautiful  Velvet  Hat 


56 


Hat  of  velvet  trimmed  with  a 
fancy  feather,  showing  the  new 
long  line  from  front  to  back. 
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A  Handsome  Empire  Gown 


3& 


Empire  gown,  the  fulness  con- 
fined to  the  figure  by  a  wide 
ribbon  passed  through  openings 
button-holed  round  in  the  fabric. 
The  waist  or  yoke  shows  the 
manner  in  which  lace  and  em- 
broidery is  now  used.  The  lace 
is  real  Cluny  and  embroidered 
all  over,  and  motifs  are  also 
used. 
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OUR     PATTERN     DEPARTMENT 

Patterns  which  we  are  supplying  must  be  good  ones,  for  we  have  received  orders 
for  them  from  all  parts  of  Canada.  If  there  are  any  shown  on  these  pages  that 
you  like,  send  the  price  to  the  Pattern  Dept.  of  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  and  they 
will  be  sent  to  you  by  return  mail. 


GIRL,   DOLL'S   ONE-PIECE    SET. 

This  set  of  doll  clothes  will  delight  any  little 
girl,  as  the  outfit  contains  eleven  pieces  and  con- 
sists of  a  double-breasted  bos-coat,  jumper  dress, 
guimpe  and  petticoat  in  one,  combination  under- 
waist    and    drawers,    night    gown    and    cap. 

The  pattern  5687  is  cut  in  sizes  for  dolls,  mea- 
sure from  14  to  26  inches  from  crown  to  sole. 
To  make  the  set  for  a  26-iuch  doll  will  require 
1  yard  of  40-inch  material  for  the  coat,  1  yard 
of  27-inch  for  the  dress,  1  yard  of  27-inch  for 
guimpe  and  petticoat,  %  yard  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial for  underwaist  and  drawers,  1*4  yards  of 
27-inch  for  the  nightgown,  and  %  yard  of  20- 
inch   goods  for  the  cap. 

Price    of    pattern,    10   cents. 
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LADIES'    ONE-PIECE    APRON. 

No  more  practical  or  convenient  type  of  apron 
could  be  designed  than  the  one  here  shown.  It 
fastens  by  a  single  button  and  therefore  is  easy 
to  slip  on  and  off.  It  can  be  made  of  gingham, 
percale   or   crossbar,   and   is   simple  to   make. 

The  pattern  4634  is  cut  in  sizes  32,  36,  40  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires 
4%   yards   of  27-inch   material. 

Price  of  pattern,  10  cents, 
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BECOMING   HOUSE    DRESS. 

In  this  illustration  we  have  a  good  practical 
dress.  It  is  of  simple  outline,  closing  on  the 
left  side  of  front.  The  materials  for  making 
these  dresses,  some  of  which  are  gingham,  per- 
cale   and    calico,    are    very    reasonably    priced. 

The  pattern  5523  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  44  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  5%  yards 
of  36-inch    material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
10  cents   to   the   office   of   this    paper. 


EADIES'   EMPIRE    DRESS. 

This  design  is  an  excellent  suggestion  for  the 
fashioning  of  a  serge  one-piece  frock,  so  fash- 
ionable this  season.  The  garment  can  be  made 
with  long  or  short  sleeves,  and  the  skirt  is  a 
slender  three-piece  model.  The  collar  and  yoke 
is  pretty,  made  of  all-over  lace.  Other  suitable 
materials    are    mohair,    cashmere    or    taffeta. 

The  pattern  5691  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  4%  yards 
of  36-inch   material,   %   yard  of  18-inch  all  over. 

Price   of   pattern,    10   cents. 
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CHILDREN'S  NIGHT  DRAWERS. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  the  children's  winter 
night-drawers,  and  here  is  au  excellent  model. 
One  very  good  feature  is  that  they  are  made  to 
cover  the  feet.  Outing  flannel  is  very  good  for 
making. 

The  pattern  3379  is  cut  in  sizes  1,  3,  5,  7  and 
9  years.  Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of  36- 
inch    material. 

Price   of   pattern,    10   cents. 


CHILDREN'S  DRESSES. 

Simple  little  frocks  are  always  nicest  for  the 
small  child,  and  we  give  in  this  design  one  of  the 
cleverest  frocks  ever  designed  for  a  little  girl. 
The  garment  closes  at  the  left  side  of  the  front. 
Bands  of  contrasting  material  trim  the  round 
neck,  side  closing  line,  belt  and  cuffs.  The  model 
can  be  carried  out  in  percale,  chambray  or  ging- 
ham. Pale  blue  gingham  with  blue  and  white 
striped   bands  is  a  nice  suggestion. 

The  pattern,  No.  5795,  is  cut  in  sizes  2  to  8 
years.  Medium  size  requires  2  yards  of  36-infh 
material  and  Vi  yard  of  27-inch  contrasting 
goods. 

Price   of  pattern,   10  cents. 


LADIES'    SHIRT-WAIST. 

Plain  tailored  waists  are  always  in  good  style, 
and  the  dainty  design  presented  in  this  number 
shows  one  of  the  nicest  models  that  could  be 
desired.  The  waist  is  made  with  tucks  at  the 
shoulder  and  with  or  without  body  lining.  The 
design  is  specially  desirable  for  stout  ladies.  The 
garment  is  finished  with  a  neck  band,  so  that 
any  style  collar  can  be  worn.  The  long  sleeves 
have  straight  cuffs.  Challis,  dotted  percale,  figur- 
ed Madras,  or  plain  linen  will  serve  nicely  to 
develop  the  model. 

The  pattern,  No.  3866,  Is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  46 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  will  require 
3%  yards  of  27-inch  material,  or  2%  yards  of 
goods  36  inches  wide. 

Price   of  pattern,   10   cents. 


By  Grasmere 


To  many,  ©ctober  is  the  most  delightful  Canadian  month.  Especially 
in  Western  Canada  are  the  days  full  of  delightful  sunshine  and  the  nights 
overflowing  with  Nature 's  best  health-giving  ozone.  The  hills  and  woods 
put  on  their  crimson  robes.  The  distant  mountains  suggest  a  glory  beyond. 
The  streams  and  rivers  run  fresher  and  babble  between  vari-colored  banks; 
while  through  the  woodlands  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  and  falling  leaves 
makes  a  sad  yet  joyful  music  to  the  nature  lover. 

In  the  farm  home  around  the  first  wood  fires  in  the  cook-stove  or  grate, 
the  evening  joys  are  heightened  by  visions  of  pumpkin  pies  and  fried 
potatoes. 

The  day  is  full  of  Nature's  setting  glory,  and  the  night  reveals  her 
secrets  of  exuberant  youth.  One  feels,  in  good,  rosy  October,  that  it  is  good 
to  be  alive  in  Canada. 


In  the  Orchard 

October  is  the 
month.  All  winter 
picked  during  the 

month  in  most  of  the  Provinces  of  Can- 
ada. If  exceptionally  nice  weather 
should  continue  the  fruit  will  redden  a 
great  deal  by  being  left  on  the  trees, 


apple  gathering 
apples  should  be 
forepart     of     the 


but  parties  run  a  great  risk  by  a  sud- 
den swoop  of  Jack  Frost  or  a  treacher- 
ous wind  storm.  The  fruit  should  be 
put  into  barrels  or  in  bins  in  a  cool,  dry 
place.  Many  farmers  wrap  their  apples 
in  paper  when  they  want  to  keep  them 
for  late  winter  eating.  Others  have 
buried  them  in  sand  and  have  taken 
them  out  in  the  spring  in  first-class  con- 
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A    Western    Prize    Winner. 

dition.  Where  co-operative  associations 
exist  the  apples  should  all  he  in  cold 
storage  and  out  of  the  orchard  this 
month.  It  does  not  pay  to  put  unsound 
apples  in  the  fruit  cellar  and  they  had 
better  be  disposed  of  to  the  canning  fac- 
tories as  soon  as  possible.  It  might  be 
well  to  note  the  trees  in  your  orchard 
which  show  the  best  and  most  highly 
colored  fruit  so  as  to  be  able  to  select 
scions  from  these  for  the  early  spring 
grafting. 

Filling  the  Silo 

The  best  ensilage  is  that  which  is 
made  in  this  month.  Some  claim  that 
it  is  best  to  let  the  corn  wilt  for  two  or 
three  days  before  putting  it  in  the  silo. 
The  only  reason  for  this  can  be  in  the 
loss  of  water  through  evaporation.  If 
the  yield  of  corn  is  so  great  that  the  silo 
cannot  accommodate  it,  it  can  be  shock- 
ed up  and  hauled  into  the  barn  later  on 
when  it  will  be  found  to  be  eagerly  eat- 
en as  a  change. 

Gather  the  Roots 

All  mangolds  should  be  housed  this 
month.  Many  pile  them  up  in  the  root 
cellars  like  cord  wood  while  others  throw 
them  in  any  old  way.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  extra  care  in  this  way  has  al- 
ways paid  for  the  trouble.  Before  put- 
ting them  in  the  root  cellar  it  might  be 
well  to  have  some  boards  put  up  against 


the  stone  wall  to  allow  for  the  circula- 
tion of  air. 

Turnips  can  be  left  out  in  the  older 
provinces  for  a  week  or  two  in  Novem- 
ber, where  they  are  used  for  feeding 
purposes.  A  good  way  to  pull  them  is 
with  the  aid  of  the  iron  harrows  going 
crossways  of  the  rows.  If  a  low  truck 
waggon  is  used  for  hauling  them  in  it 
will  be  found  to  reduce  the  labor  con- 
siderably. 

The  Plowing  Time 

There  are  so  many  things  to  do  on 
the  farm  in  the  fall  that  the  average 
farmer  finds  himself  busier  than  in  the 
grain  harvest.  The  temptation,  there- 
fore, is  to  abandon  the  plow  and  trust 
to  an  early  spring.  This,  though,  has 
proven  to  be  poor  policy.  The  farmer 
who  thoroughly  prepares  his  land  in  the 
Fall  is  the  man  who  gets  the  best  crops 
year  in  and  year  out.  Every  100  acres 
should  support  one  man  and  team  at 
the  plow  all  the  time.  Where  there  is 
a  traction  outfit  this  work  can  soon  be 
done  and  it  only  requires  the  diligent 
attention  of  the  owner  to  see  that  all  his 
fields  are  plowed  before  frost  shuts  them 
up.  Where  the  land  is  inclined  to  be 
wet  it  is  best  to  plow  in  very  narrow 
lands.  Where  the  second  plowing  is  be- 
ing done  and  the  field  is  infested  with 
thistles  or  other  weeds  it  will  often  be 
found  advantageous  to  drill  the  land 
which  exposes  more  surface  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  frost  and  also  renders  the 
weeds  less  liable  to  winter  through. 


A  baby  drafter  at  Winterburn,  Sask. 


ON  THE  FARM  IN  OCTOBER. 
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Preparing  for  the  New  Orchard 

If  it  is  the  intention  to  plant  a  new 
apple  orchard  next  spring  it  will  be  well 
to  give  the  land  two  good  plowings  and 
good  cultivation  this  fall.  In  apples, 
cultivation  counts  for  more  than  fertil- 
izers. If  grain  is  to  be  sown  on  the  land 
next  year  it  should  be  sown  to  red  clover 
also.  Better  still,  will  a  potato  or  corn 
crop  be  on  the  land.  In  buying  trees  it 
will  be  found  more  advantageous  to 
purchase  two  year  olds.  Be  sure  to  get 
the  best  varieties  for  your  district. 

With  the  Poultry 

The  poultry  need  some  common  sense 
attention  during  October.  Many  hen 
houses  are  in  a  sad  state  of  disorder 
where  mites,  spiders,  cobwebs  and  drop- 
pings hold  imperial  sway.  There  is 
little  excuse  for  such  neglect  after  the 
harvest  and  the  first  rainy  day  should 
be  taken  by  the  busy  farmer  to  reno- 
vate and  clean  up.  Lime,  car- 
bolic and  coal  oil  are  cheap  and 
effective.  Of  course  on  farms  where 
egg-raising  is  an  important  factor  these 
attentions  are  given  regularly. 


The  old  hens  should  be  disposed  of. 
The  cockerels  should  be  separated  into 
their  fattening  pens  and  fitted  for  the 
special  market  that  is  best  suited  to  the 
owner's  own  case.  All  sick  hens  should 
be  killed  and  buried.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  light,  and  dry  air  are  es- 
sential elements  of  hen  health. 

Geese  are  moneymakers  when  they 
are  properly  looked  after.  The  demand 
for  good  breeders  of  each  of  the  pure- 
breds  never  was  better  and  it  may  pay 
to  hold  these  for  advertising  in  Decem- 
ber and  January.  A  little  corn  soon 
puts  flesh  on  a  goose. 

Duck-farming  does  not  loom  very  big 
in  Canada  yet.  Nevertheless,  where  a 
few  ducks  are  kept  on  the  farm  they 
generally  take  care  of  themselves  until 
fattening  time. 

The  poultry  shows  are  being  held  all 
over  the  country  and  considerable 
monejf  can  be  made  in  sales  by  exhibit- 
ing at  these. 

AVhy  not  make  plans  for  putting  out 
a  special  article  from  your  farm  next 
year?  There  is  a  market  for  fresh  eggs, 
good  broilers  and  drawn   fowl.     Plan 


The  demonstration  building  at  Vineland,  Ontario.    The  way  the  Ontario  Government  is  deal- 
ing with  this  property  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  criticism  of  late. 
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A  colt  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  friends  a  boy   can   have. 


next  year  to  get  in  touch  with  this  cus- 
tom. 

Caring  for  Beans 

The  growing  of  beans  in  Canada  is  on 
the  increase,  yet  there  is  room  for  much 
expansion  yet.  The  demand  for  this 
food  among  our  vigorous  and  enthusi- 
astic people  is  great  enough  to  cause 
prices  to  remain  very  firm.  The  harv- 
esting should  be  well  looked  after.  Spe- 
cial bean  threshers  are  used  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  bean  growing  is  largely 
gone  into.  Others  find  the  flail  or  an 
improvised  machine  made  from  the  cyl- 
inder of  an  old  grain  thresher  to  answer 
the  purpose. 

What  About  the  Frozen  Grain  ? 

Many  fields  of  wheat  and  oats  will  be 
touched  with  frost  especially  in  West- 
ern Canada.  Many  of  these  fields  will 
represent  considerable  disappointment 
to  the  owners.  If  these  crops  can  be 
harvested  at  all  and  turned  into  feed 
for  live  stock,  it  should  be  done  as  the 
prices  for  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  are  go- 


ing to  be  good.  If  money  is  scarce  the 
banks  ought  to  help  finance  this  kind 
of  an  enterprise.  The  man  who  means 
business  will  find  some  loop-hole  out  of 
the  difficulty. 

Putting  in  Drains 

October  is  generally  a  favorable 
month  for  putting  in  tile  drains.  Al- 
though the  season  has  been  a  wet  one 
generally,  it  is  quite  possible  to  put  in 
some  tile  where  the  overflow  has  shown 
the  need.  Good  farming  now  allows  of 
no  waste.  A  half  crop  that  is  due  to  too 
much  water  is  an  agricultural  crime. 

The  Clover  Aftermath 

The  clover  catches  this  year  are  gen- 
erally good.  Red  clover,  alsike  and  al- 
falfa all  show  above  the  stubble  and  it 
is  a  big  temptation  to  the  stockman  to 
turn  in  his  sheep  and  cattle  upon  them. 
This  will  be  alright  if  it  is  done  moder- 
ately, but  where  the  covering  is  reduced 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  the  roots 
unprotected,  it  is  poor  policy.  But  one 
favorable  feature  of  this  crop  is  that  the 
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A  six  horse  hitch  on  the  binder  on  the  farm  of  George  G.  Welbourne,  near  Edmonton,  Alta. 


number  of  live  stock  is  much  smaller 
than  usual  and  probably  there  be  much 
aftermath  unconsumed.  Prices  are 
likely  to  be  good  for  clover  seed  this 
year. 

In  the  Garden 

Much  of  the  garden  and  orchard 
waste  should  be  burned  this  month. 

Plant  apples,  pears,  quince,  grapes, 
blackberries,  raspberries,  currants  and 
mulberries  this  month.  Do  not  plant 
stone  fruits. 

Plant  ornamental  shrubs,  except  such 
as  have  thin  bark  or  a  fleshy  root. 


Plant  onions  for  next  spring's  use. 
Sow  lettuce,  beets  and  parsley  in  the 
cold  frames  for  winter  use. 

Plant  perennials  of  every  description 
in  your  flower  garden.  Do  not  forget 
to  plant  some  lilies. 

Cleaning  Up  Cellars 

The  cellar  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  whitewashed  before  winter 
sets  in.  Where  the  house  cellar  has  no 
cement  floor,  it  will  be  well  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  this.  Barn  root-cel- 
lars should  be  cleaned  as  well. 


WIND     SONG 


If  all  the  world  were  a  violin, 

And  the  four  winds  were  the  strings, 
With  love  for  a  bow  I  would  make  you  know 

What  my  heart  sings. 
The  north  would  be  loud,  the  east  would  be  keen, 

And  the  west  like  a  passion  driven; 
But  the  sweet,  warm  south,  like  a  kissing  mouth, 

Would  carry  you  into  heaven! 

A.  Hugh  Fisher,  in  Munsey's. 
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Note.— Farmer's  Magazine  will  pay  25c.  for  accepted  ideas  for 

this  column.       Address   it  to  Winnifred  Marchand,  care  of  Farmer's 

Magazine,    143  University  Ave.,   Toronto,       No  manuscript  returned. 
Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


To  Make  Candied  Peel 

Soak  the  peel  of  lemons  or  oranges 
in  salt  and  water  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  in  fresh  water.  Dry  and  boil  in 
a  thin  syrup  of  sugar  and  water  until 
tender.  Afterwards  boil  again,  using  a 
thick  syrup.  When  cold,  let  the  peel 
dry  hard  for  use. — J.  h.l. 


Washing  Ribbons 

Potato  water  is  excellent  to  use  when 
washing  ribbons.  The  water  used 
should  be  tepid.  This  water  is  made  by 
putting  scraped  potatoes  in  hot  water 
and  then  straining;  it.  The  ribbon  can 
be  left  in  this  and  then  washed  with 
lingers.  Wring  in  a  towel,  and  when 
half  dry,  iron  between  cloths. — H.  w.  B. 


cloth,  using  it  dry  and  rub  it  over  the 
glass  after  wiping  down  the  frame  work 
with  an  oiled  cloth.  Then  proceed  to 
next  window  and  treat  it  similarly  on 
both  sides.  After  that  go  back  to  the 
first  one  and  wipe  it  dry  with  a  large 
clean  cloth.  No  real  polishing  is  re- 
quired and  the  windows  or  glass  will 
look  clean  and  shiny.  Kerosene  will 
clean  your  hands  better  than  anything 
wise  after  blacking  a  range  or  stove. 
Pour  a  little  in'  the  water,  wash  your 
hands  in  it,  then  plenty  of  soap  and  use 
a  stiff  nail  brush.  Finish  by  rubbing 
the  hands  with  lemon  an'd  glycerine. 
This  is  a  good  treatment  for  hands 
when  they  become  stained  with  new  po- 
tatoes, apples  and  many  other  articles 
which  discolor  the  hands  so  much  in 
summer. — c.  M.  H. 


To  Remove  Mildew 

To  remove  mildew,  wet  the  mildewed 
part  of  the  garment  well  with  butter- 
milk, spread  on  the  grass  in  the  sun 
and  sprinkle  well  with  salt  apd  leave  to 
dry.  Wash  in  the  regular  way  next 
day  and  the  mildew  will  be  gone. — 
v.  g.  vw. 


Uses  of  Kerosene  Oil 

A  spoonful  of  kerosene  added  to  a 
kettle  of  very  hot  water  will  make  win- 
dows, looking  glasses  and  picture  glass^ 
e<=  bright  and  clear.    Use  a  small,  clean 


Stuffed  Tomatoes 

Scald,  drain,  skin  and  chill,  large, 
well  shaped,  ripe  tomatoes.  Slice  off 
the  top,  scoop  out  the  pulp,  drain,  mix 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  finely  cut 
celery  and  a  little  minced  onion.  Mix 
with  mayonnaise,  fill  the  shells,  put  a 
spoonful  of  stiff  mayonaise  on  the  top, 
with  a  little  sprig  of  parsley  upright  for 
a  garnish,  or  an  English  walnut  meat. 
There  are  endless  combinations  for  the 
interior  of  stuffed  tomato  salad.  Whole 
tomatoes  are  frequently  served  on  let- 
tuce leaves  with  a  generous  spoonful  of 
mayonnaise  on  each. — a.  c. 


TOLD  AROUND  THE  KITCHEN  STOVE 


HIS    COMPANY. 

A  society  woman  wrote  to  an  army  officer : 
"Mrs.   Smyth   requests   tbe   pleasure  of   Captain 

Bunker's  company  at  a  reception  on  July  16th." 
Next  day  she  received  this  note  of  acceptance: 
"With    the    exception    of    three    men    who    have 

the  measles,  and  one  who  is  in  the  guard-house, 

Captain   Bunker's  company  accepts   Mrs.   Smyth's 

kind   invitation    for   the   16th." 

AN   INGENIOUS   METHOD. 

There  were  twin  boys  in  the  Murphy  family, 
six  months  of  age.  Neighbors  often  wondered 
how  Mrs.  Murphy  knew  them  apart.  One  day 
Mrs.  O'Plaherty  said  to  her,  "Poiue  pair  of  boys 
you've  got,  Mrs.  Murphy;  but  how  do  you  iver 
till  thiiu  apart?"  "Faith,  and  that's  aisy,  Mrs. 
O'Flaherty,"  replied  Mrs.  Murphy.  "I  put  me 
finger  In  Dinnis'  mouth,  and,  if  he  bites,  it's 
Moike." 

AN    ORGAN    RECITAL. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  it 
took  some  time  to  get  down  to  business.  Mrs. 
Wiggins  told  of  her  recent  operation  for  appen- 
dicitis, and  Mrs.  Higgins  and  Mrs.  Biggins  had 
reminiscences  of  similar  experiences.  At  last  a 
lady  rose  to  go.  "I  thought,"  she  exclaimed  to 
her  hostess  in  the  hall,  "that  it  was  to  be  a 
business  meeting,  but  I  find  it  is  au  organ 
recital." 

SHOULD    HE? 

During  a  discussion  of  the  fitness  of  things  in 
general  some  one  asked,  "If  a  young  man  takes 
his  best  girl  to  the  grand  opera,  spends  eight 
dollars  on  a  supper  after  the  performance,  and 
then  takes  her  home  in  a  taxicab,  should  he  kiss 
I  her  good-night?" 

I  An  old  bachelor  who  was  present  growled, 
;"I  don't  think  she  ought  to  expect  it.  Seems 
to  me  he  has  done  enough  for  her." — Llppincott's. 

THE    IMPOLITENESS    OF    CURIOSITY. 

The  goose  had  been  carved,  and  everybody 
had  tasted  it.  It  was  excellent.  The  negro  min- 
ister, who  was  the  guest  of  honor,  could  not 
restrain  his  enthusiasm. 

"Dat's  as  fine  a  goose  as  I  evah  see,  Bruddah 
Williams,"  he  said  to  his  host.  "Whar  did 
you   git  such  a  fine  goose?" 

I  "Well,  now,  pahson,"  replied  the  carver  of  the 
goose,  exhibiting  great  dignity  and  reticence, 
"when  you  preaches  a  speshul  good  sermon,  I 
never  axes  you  whar  you  got  it.  I  hopes  you 
will    show    me   de   same   consideration." 


THE    LIBERAL    EDUCATION. 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  chum  of  Colonel  Roose- 
velt, once  delivered  a  lecture  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
on  the  best  way  to  improve  conditions  among 
the  poor.  At  that  time  Sir  Horace  was  not 
exactly  a  finished  speaker.  His  tongue  could  not 
Jo  justice   to   the   riches   of  his    mind. 

The  day  following  his  address  he  received  from 
a  lady   a   note   containing   this   statement: — 

"What  you  need  is  two  things:  (1)  a  wife, 
and    (2)    lessons   in    elocution." 

To  this  Plunkett  sent  this  reply: 

"I  have  received  your  letter  saying  that  I 
need  two  things:  (1)  a  wife,  and  (2)  lessons  In 
elocution.     Those  are  only   one. 


ANOTHER    KIND    OF    FINANCE. 

Norman  B.  Mack,  who  is  a  politician,  and 
who,  therefore,  never  tells  anything  but  the 
truth,   relates   this   story   about   himself: 

On  one  of  my  trips  to  New  York  I  had  to  visit 
a  bank  that  is  not  very  well  known.  I  got  mixed 
up  in  my  sense  of  location,  and  finally  1  asked 
a  newsboy  to  direct  me  to  the  building,  telling 
him  that  I  would  give  him  half  a  dollar  for  his 
services.  He  agreed,  and  led  me  to  the  bank, 
which    was   only    four   doors   away. 

"That,"  I  remarked,  as  I  gave  him  the  money, 
"was   half  a   dollar  easily   earned." 

"I  know  it,"  he  said,  "but,  boss,  you  must 
remember  that  bank  directors  are  paid  high  in 
New   York."' 

THE    SINECURE    IS    DEAD. 

A  man  who  gets  a  job  nowadays  under  the 
civil  service  has  to  work.  If  he  doesn't,  he  is 
fired  and  a  real  man  is  put  in  his  place.  But  it 
was  not  like  this  in  the  good  days  of  old.  Sena- 
tor Bankhead,  of  Alabama,  tells  the  story  of  a 
man  he  met  on  the  street  in  Washington  years 
ago  when  civil  service  in  the  Government  had 
just   been  established. 

"Well,"  said  tbe  man,  "I've  been  working  my- 
self to  death  for  the  last  three  months  trying 
to  get  a  civil  service  appointment,  but  you  can 
bet   your  life  I'm   going   to   take   it  easy   now." 

"Well,  I  suppose  you  failed  through  lack  of 
influence,"    sympathized    the   senator. 

"No,"  said  the  man.  "I've  gotten  the  appoint- 
ment." 

THE   CANNY   MR.   CHOATE. 

Joseph  Choate,  a  big  figure  In  law  and  diplo- 
macy, was  once  associated  in  a  law  case  in  New 
York  with  a  young  Hebrew  attorney,  who,  when 
the  ease  had  been  won,  felt  uncertain  as  to  what 
fee  he  should  charge  for  his  services.  He  decided 
to  ask  the  advice  of  the  senior  counsel,  Mr. 
Choate. 

"That's  all  right,  my  boy,"  said  Choate  kind- 
ly: "I'll  attend  to  it.  I  am  about  to  send  in  my 
bill,  and  I  will  just  double  tbe  amount  and  send 
you   a   cheque  for   your   half." 

In  a  few  days  the  young  Hebrew  received  a 
cheque,  which  was  ten  times  as  big  as  the 
amount  he  had  thought  would  be  due  him.  He 
immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Choate  and  expressed 
his  delight  and  gratitude,  and,  in  a  postcript,  he 
added  this: 

"Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian." 

ADVERTISING   BROUGHT    UP-TO-DATE. 

The  president  of  a  Pittsburg  savings  bank 
called  in  his  advertising  man  one  morning,  and 
said  : 

"What  this  institution  wants  is  some  striking 
advertising  material,  something  that  has  a 
thought  in  it,  something  that  will  catch  the  eye 
and  command  the  mind.  Fix  me  up  an  ad.  that 
will  make  a  hit  when  it  is  published  in  the 
morning  papers." 

Two  hours  later  the  advertising  man  laid  this 
on  the  bank  president's  desk: 

"If  Elijah  were  living  to-day,  there  would  be 
no  ravens  to  feed  him.  That  brand  of  raven  has 
gone  to  roost  forever. 

"The  only  bird  that  will  feed  you  now  is  the 
eagle  on  the  American  dollar.  Catch  the  eagles. 
Save  the  dollars.  If  you  do,  you  and  your  family 
will  never  starve.  You  will  have  Elijah  backed 
off  the  boards." 
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The  Gospel  of  Efficiency— How  It  Is  Preached 
To  and  Practised  by  Canadians 


Fifteen  years  ago  the  word  "efficiency" 
held  the  same  place  in  the  Dictionary  that 
it  does  to-day,  but  in  the  popular  mind  it 
was  a  somewhat  ordinary  word  used  for 
describing  attributes  of  a  certain  en- 
gine, tool  or  perhaps  a  remedy  of  some 
kind — all  inanimate  things. 

All  that  time  the  watch-words  of  the  am- 
bitious Canadian  were  "Initiative"  and 
"Hustle,"  and  these  he  whipped  himself 
into  superlative  effort  with,  until  he  found 
that  he  was  fast  losing  the  ability  to  keep 
himself  up  to  '  'concert  pitch" — he  no  long- 
er responded  to  the  whip — something  ser- 
ious had  happened — 

Truth  was  he  had  lost  his  efficiency. 

Thus  did  the  word  efficiency  assume  a 
new  and  great  import  among  men  and 
women  alike,  for  without  it  we  can  have 
neither  initiative,  hustle  or  ability  to  keep 
pace  with  the  business  and  social  require- 
ments of  the  twentieth  century. 

How  to  obtain  and  maintain  the  highest 
degree  of  Efficiency  is  partly  the  purpose 
of  this  article. 

The  great  study  with  us  now  should  be 
how  to  keep  well  and  efficient  while  we  are 
about,  rather  than  how  to  get  well  and  ef- 
ficient after  we  are  ill ;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  this  connection,  those  of  us  who  consider 
ourselves  well  and  strong  are  not  consist- 
ently more  than  fifty  per  cent,  efficient. 

"We  may  be  able  to  get  about  and  do  our 
daily  tasks  with  more  or  less  satisfaction 
to  ourselves,and  without  undue  exhaustion, 
but  that  is  not  by  any  means  one  hundred 
per  cent,  of  efficiency. 

If  our  brains  are  clear,  our  intellects 
bright,  and  our  condition  such  as  to  put  en- 
thusiasm and  "ginger"  as  well  as  clear 
judgment  into  our  work,  we  have  a  tre- 


mendous advantage  over  those  who  ar 
half  the  time  depressed,  blue,  and  all  tli 
time  nervously  fearful  that  their  judg 
ment  may  be  wrong — who  lack  the  con 
fidence  that  comes  with  perfect  efficiency 
and  makes  so  much  for  succes. 

But  most  of  us  are  in  the  latter  class,  i 
we  analyze  our  feelings,  and  for  a  ver! 
good  reason. 

Nature  is  constantly  demanding  on< 
thing  of  us  which,  under  our  present  mod' 
of  living  and  eating,  it  is  impossible  for  u 
to  give — that  is,  a  constant  care  of  our  diet 
and  enough  consistent  physical  work  o 
exercise  to  eliminate  all  waste  from  th 
system. 

Nature  has  constructed  us  for  a  certair 
physical  "speed"  as  it  were.  If  you  con 
struct  an  engine  for  a  certain  speed,  anc 
then  attempt  to  run  it  a  quarter  of  tha 
speed,  it  clogs  up  and  gets  "wheezy  at  th< 
joints"  and  needs  frequent  attention  anc 
assistance  to  operate  satisfactory — just  si 
with  the  human  body. 

If  our  work  is  mostly  mental,  or  confin 
ing,  as  it  is  in  almost  every  instance,  an< 
our  physical  body  runs  at  quarter  speec 
or  less,  our  systems  cannot  throw  off  th< 
waste  except  according  to  our  activity,  anc 
the  clogging  process  immediately  sets  in. 

This  waste  accumulates  in  the  coloi 
(lower  intestine),  and  is  more  serious  ii| 
its  effect  than  is  immediately  apparent,  be 
cause  it  is  intensely  poisonous,  and  the 
blood,  circulating  through  the  colon,  ab 
sorbs  these  poisons,  circulating  then-1 
through  the  system  and  lowering  our  vi 
tality  generally. 

That's  the  reason  that  biliousness  and  it 
kindred  complaints  make  us  ill  "all  over.' 
It  is  also  the  reason  that  this  waste,  if  per 
mitted  to  remain  a  little  too  long,  gives 
the  destructive  germs,  which  are  always 
present  in  the  blood,  a  chance  to  gain  the 
upperhand,  and  we  are  not  alone  ineffi 
cient,  but  really  ill — seriously  sometime- 
if  there  is  a  local  weakness. 
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Accumulated  waste,  for  instance,  is  the 
direct,  immediate  and  specific  cause  of  Ap- 
pendicitis. 

Now  there  have  been  many  preachers  of 
the  Gospel  of  Efficiency,  among  them  men 
high  up  in  the  literary,  commercial  and 
professional  world  who  have  tried  to 
teach  us  to  conserve  our  energies  by  relaxa- 
tion, avoidance  of  worry,  habitual  cheer- 
fulness, etc.,  but  this  is  useless  advice  when 
the  seat  of  the  trouble  is  physical  first,  and 
mental  afterwards. 

There  have  also  been  many  practical 
men,  such  as  physicians,  physical  cultur- 
es, dietarians,  osteopaths,  etc.,  who  have 
done  something  towards  actually  removing 
this  waste  from  the  colon,  at  least  for  a 
time. 

It  remained  for  a  new,  rational  and  per- 
fectly natural  process,  however,  to  finally 
and  satisfactorily  solve  the  problem  of  how 
to  thoroughly  eliminate  the  waste  from  the 
colon  without  strain  or  unnatural  forcing 
— to  keep  it  sweet  and  clean  and  healthy 
and  keep  us  correspondingly  bright  and  ef- 
ficient— clearing  the  blood  of  the  poisons 
which  made  it,  and  us,  sluggish  and  dull 
spirited,  and  making  our  entire  organism 
work  and  act  as  nature  intended  it  should. 

That  process  is  internal  bathing  with 
warm  water — and  it  by  the  way,  now  has 
the  unqualified  and  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ments of  the  most  enlightened  physicians, 
physical  culturists,  osteopaths,  etc.,  who 
have  tried  it  and  seen  its  results. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  our  habit,  when 
we  have  found,  through  disagreeable,  and 
sometimes  alarming  symptoms,  that  this 
waste  was  getting  much  the  better  of  us, 
to  repair  to  the  drug  store  and  obtain  re- 
lief through  drugging. 

This  is  partly  effectual,  but  there  are  sev- 
eral vital  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  our 
practice  as  compared  with  internal  bath- 
ing. 

Drugs  force  nature  instead  of  assisting 
her — internal  bathing  assists  nature  and  is 
just  as  simple  and  natural  as  washing  one's 
hands. 

Drugs  being  taken  through  the  stomach 
-ap  the  vitality  of  other  functions  before 
they  reach  the  colon,  which  is  not  called 
for — internal  bathing  washes  out  the  colon 
and  reaches  nothing  else. 


To  keep  the  colon  consistently  clean 
drugs  must  be  persisted  in,  and  to  be  ef- 
fective the  doses  must  be  increased — inter- 
nal bathing  is  a  consistent  treatment,  and 
need  never  be  altered  in  any  way  to  be 
continuously  effective. 

No  less  an  authority  than  Professor 
Clark  M.D.,  of  the  New  York  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  says :  All  of  our 
curative  agents  are  poisons,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence every  dose  diminishes  the  patient's 
vitality. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  to  find,  at  what 
would  seem  so  comparatively  late  a  day,  so 
great  an  improvement  on  the  old  methods 
of  internal  bathing,  for  in  a  crude  way  it 
has,  of  course,  been  practised  for  years. 

It  is  probably  no  more  surprising,  how- 
ever, than  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
Medical  Profession  to  depart  further  and 
further  from  the  custom  of  using  drugs, 
and  accomplish  the  same  and  better  results 
by  more  natural  means ;  causing  less  strain 
on  the  system  and  leaving  no  evil  after- 
effects. 

Doubtless  you,  as  well  as  all  Canadian 
men  and  women,  are  interested  in  knowing 
all  that  may  be  learned  about  Efficiency — 
about  keeping  up  to  "concert  pitch,'  and 
always  feeling  bright  and  confident. 

This  improved  system  of  internal  bath- 
ing is  naturally  a  rather  difficult  subject 
to  write  about  in  detail,  but  there  is  a 
Physician  who  has  made  that  his  life  study 
and  work.  He  has  written  an  extremely 
interesting  book  on  the  subject  called 
"Why  Man  of  Today  is  Only  50%  Ef- 
ficient," which  he  will  send  without  cost  to 
anyone  addressing  Charles  A.  Tyrrell, 
M.D.,  at  Room  282,  280  College  Street, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  and  mentioning  that 
they  have  read  this  article  in  Farmers 
Magazine. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  is  known  by 
the  average  person  about  the  subject 
which  has  so  great  a  bearing  on  the  gen- 
eral health  and  efficiency. 

My  personal  experience,  and  my  obser- 
vation make  me  very  enthusiastic  on  in- 
ternal bathing  for  I  have  seen  its  results  in 
sickness  as  well  as  in  health,  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  everybody  owes  it  to  them- 
selves, if  only  for  the  information  avail- 
able, to  read  this  little  book  by  an  author- 
ity on  the  subject. 
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The  Canadian  National  Exhibition 

FEATURES      OF     PRACTICAL      VALUE      WHICH      MARKED      THE      LEADING 
EXHIBITS     AND      REVEALED      PROGRESS     OF     TRADES     AND     HANDICRAFTS 

By    S.    M.    Maxim 


"WHEN;  after  a  weary  climb,  we  find 
ourselves  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  moun- 
tain, and  look  back  from  that  command- 
ing altitude  over  the  ground  we  have 
traversed,  what  is  it  that  we  behold?  The 
minor  details  of  the  scenery,  many  of 
which  seemed  large  and  important  to  us 
as  we  passed,  are  now  lost  to  view,  and  we 
see  only  the  great  and  imposing  features 
of  the  landscape,  the  high  elevations,  the 
town-studded  valleys,  the  deep  and  wind- 
ing streams,  the  broad  forests." 

In  the  introduction  to  one  of  his  his- 
torical works,  Dr.  Charles  Morris  penned 
the  foregoing  words  some  years  ago  in  an 
effort  to  give  his  readers  a  correct  histor- 
ical perspective.  It  is  the  same  when, 
from  the  summit  of  an  age,  we  gaze  back- 
ward over  the  plain  of  time.  The  myriad 
of  petty  happenings  are  lost  to  sight,  and 
we  see  only  the  striking  events,  the  critical 
epochs,  the  mighty  crisis  through  which 
the  world  has  passed. 

Not  otherwise  is  it  in  the  estimation  of 
the  outstanding  features  of  any  great  ex- 
hibition, such  as  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition,  held  recently  in  Toronto,  to 
which  we  devote  considerable  space  in 
this  issue.  In  the  course  of  a  day's  visit  at 
one  of  these  "'timekeepers  of  progress"  one 
sees  many  sights  and  meets  with  numer- 
ous experiences,  all  of  which  are  important 
and  interesting  at  the  time.    But  when  all 


has  been  seen,  what  remains  which  is  of 
practical  value?  True  the  spectacular  fea- 
tures stand  out  prominently  in  the  estima- 
tion of  many  who  wish  but  to  be  pleased 
by  the  latest  thrillers,  but  after  all  the 
tilings  worth  while,  both  as  a  means  of 
personal  benefit  from  the  visit  and  as  an 
evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  country, 
are  the  exhibits  of  natural  products  and 
manufactured  goods,  as  set  forth  in  the 
various  booths  in  the  great  buildings. 

And  yet  how  many  persons  hurry 
through  the  exhibit  sections  lest  there  may 
not  be  sufficient  time  to  "see  the  sights?" 
It  is  only  after  they  have  returned  home, 
and  have  reviewed  the  exhibition  in  gen 
eral,  that  they  place  things  in  their  true 
perspective  and  realize  that  the  real  pur 
pose  of  any  exhibition  which  is  a  success 
in  the  truest  and  broadest  sense  is  to  pre 
sent  exhibits. 

With  this  idea  in  mind  we  have  set  our 
camera  to  photograph. and  have  instructed 
our  writers  to  describe  some  of  the  leading 
displays  which  really  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  Canadian  National  of  1912. 
The  accounts  will  give  the  reader  a  good 
idea  of  some  of  the  best  features  of  prac- 
tical value  shown  at  the  fair  as  also  of  the 
great  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
past  year  in  the  various  trades  and  handi- 
crafts. 
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THE    FARMERS'     CEMENT 
TILE  MACHINE  CO. 

One  benefit  that  the  wet  season  has  been 
to  the  farmers  is  that  it  has  drawn  their 
attention  to  the  need  for  more  tile  drain- 
ing on  their  farms.  Many  a  man  has 
learned  that  a  field  which  was  usually  wet 
before  the  tile  drained  it,  stood  the  test 
well  this  wet  season  and  has  repaid  him  in 
full  for  his  expense  in  draining  the  field. 

It  was  consequently  natural  to  expect 
that  the  farmers  who  visited  Toronto  Ex- 
hibition would  pay  more  than  usual  at- 
tention to  the  exhibit  of  the  Farmer's 
Cement  Tile  Machine  Company,  Walker- 
ville,  Ont.,  whose  machine  enables  the  far- 
mer to  make  his  own  tile  at  a  low  cost. 
Considerable  trouble  has  been  experienced 
by  farmers  in  securing  enough  clay  tile 
near  at  home  to  do  the  work  they  wanted 
done.  But  the  coming  of  a  tile-making 
machine  that  could  be  operated  by  hand  or 
power  during  the  farmer's  spare  weeks  of 


the  year  has  enabled  this  difficulty  to  be 
overcome. 

A  very  fine  tribute,  one  that  would  re- 
joice the  heart  of  any  sales  manager,  came 
to  Messrs.  Stratemeyer  &  Bostwick,  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  splendidly  arranged 
exhibit  at  the  fair.  This  was  to  have  sev- 
eral farmers  from  widely  separated  outside 
points,  come  up  to  the  booth  and  volunteer 
to  assist  them  to  demonstrate  to  the  visitors 
the  ease  with  which  the  work  could  be 
done.  A  dissatisfied  customer  never  does 
this  sort  of  thing,  so  that  when  shown  the 


simplicity  as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  the 
cement  tile  maker,  it  carried  conviction 
to  many  an  inquirer.  Many  a  man  was 
overheard  to  remark  afterwards  to  friends 
in  the  crowd  that  he  was  going  to  invest 
in  one  of  the  machines  this  winter.  The 
Farmer's  Cement  Tile  Machine  Co.  have 
reason  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  splen- 
did appearance  of  their  booth  at  Toronto 
and  also  for  their  attention  to  the  farmers' 
needs  in  this  line. 

This  company  showed  by  using  wet 
sand  how  the  work  was  done.  The  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  the  tiles  were 
manufactured  converted  many  a  farmer  to 


F 


the  use  of  this  machine.  He  found  that 
tiles  could  be  made  for  $4  to  $6  a  thous- 
and. Six-inch  tiles  that  cost  many  farm- 
ers $35  a  thousand  can  be  made  at  the 
outside  for  $12.50  a  thousand.  This  firm 
issues  an  illustrated  catalogue  which  can 
be  had  for  the  asking.  It  describes  the 
machine  and  gives  a  table  of  the  costs  of 
materials.  By  means  of  interchangeable 
parts  all  sizes  of  tile  can  be  made  on  the 
same  machine.  The  output  by  hand  is 
about  400  per  day,  and  if  power  driven,  the 
output  can  be  increased  to  a  thousand  a 
day. 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  College  uses 
this  machine  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  of 
the  many  users  throughout  the  country 
who  paid  a  visit  to  the  Exhibition  not  one 
of  the  list  had  a  single  complaint  to  make. 
The  company  have  their  plant  at  Walker- 
ville,  Ontario,  and  now  that  the  winter 
months  are  coming  on  when  a  supply  of 
sand  can  be  layed  in  the  basement  to  use 
during  the  slack  season,  it  is  well  to  cor- 
respond with  the  firm  for  their  prices. 
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THE    NORDHEIMER     PIANO 

CO.,  LIMITED 

The  accompanying  photograph  is  the 
Nordheimer  Piano  Company  s  new  show- 
room on  the  ground  floor  of  their  premises 
at  15  King  Street  East.  Formerly  this 
space  was  occupied  by  offices  and  the 
wholesale  Music  Department,  and  by  plac- 
ing these  elsewhere  in  the  building  and  re- 
modelling the  space  occupied,  the  Com- 
pany have  in  addition  to  their  Recital 
Hall,  one  of  the  finest  showrooms  in  the 
city.  The  alterations  were  just  completed 
in  time  for  Exhibition  trade,  and  being 
so  much  admired  by  the  Company's  many 


heimer,  great  credit  must  be  given  foi 
guiding  the  house  through  its  early  day; 
and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  business 
which  has  grown  and  expanded  until  a1 
the  present  time  its  branches  and  agencies 
extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
and  which  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  influential  place  Canada  holds  ir 
the  musical  world  to-day. 

In  the  year  1860  Mr.  A.  Nordheimer  the 
senior  partner  died,  and  the  business  wa* 
then  carried  on  by  the  surviving  membei 
for  a  number  of  years,  until  Mr.  Alber 
Nordheimer,  who  is  a  son  of  the  formei 
senior  partner,  assumed  the  General-Man 
agership,  and  since  the  recent  death  ol 


visitors,  it  is  deserving  of  mention  in  the 
Exhibition  news. 

The  history  of  the  House  of  Nord- 
heimer is  unique  in  that  it  is  the  oldest 
Music  House  in  the  Dominion,  and  one 
of  the  oldest  on  the  American  continent, 
being  founded  in  1840  at  Kingston,  the 
then  seat  of  Government.  In  later  years 
the  business  was  transferred  to  Toronto, 
where  the  head  offices  have  been  located 
ever  since.  To  Mr.  A.  Nordheimer  and  to 
Mr.  S.  Nordheimer,  who  established  the 
business  under  the  name  of  A.  &  S.  Nord- 


Mr.  S.  Nordheimer  the  Presidency  of  tin 
Company  as  well. 

In  the  year  1898  the  Company  was  in 
corporated  under  the  name  of  The  Nord- 
heimer Piano  &  Music  Company,  Limited 
and  the  enviable  position  enjoyed  by  fcht 
House  at  the  present  time  is  largely  due 
to  the  wise  and  prudent  management  ol 
Mr.  Albert  Nordheimer.  Ever  since  th« 
inception  of  the  business  the  one  ambitior 
of  the  management  has  been  to  provide 
for  their  patrons  the  finest  instrument? 
the  world  can  produce.    The  Company  is 
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now  and  has  been  for  over  a  half  a  cen- 
tury, the  Canadian  representatives  of  the 
Steinway  Piano,  which  is  acknowledged 
by  Royalty,  artists  and  musicians  every- 
where asthe  world's  greatest  piano.  Besides 
representing  the  Steinway  and  other  well 
known  makes  which  are  less  costly,  the 
Company  are  also  manufacturers  of  the 
Nordheimer  Piano,  an  instrument  which 
has  won  the  reputation  of  being  known 
las  the  "Quality  Tone"  piano  of  Canada, 
in  the  large  Nordheimer  factory  situated 
m  West  Toronto  none  but  the  most  skilled 
artizans  in  the  art  of  piano  building  are 


the  Nordheimer  "Human  Touch"  Player 
Piano ;  the  special  name  given  this  instru- 
ment being  well  chosen,  for  it  aptly  de- 
scribes that  caressing  effect  of  the  hand  on 
the  keys  which  the  operator  is  able  to  pro- 
duce so  perfectly,  thereby  eliminating  that 
hitherto  great  objection  to  the  Player 
Piano  in  being  so  mechanical. 

Those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  this  instrument  demonstrated, 
and  especially  musicians,  are  loud  in  its 
praises.  Visitors  to  the  city  are  at  all 
times  accorded  a  most  cordial  welcome, 
and   any   correspondence   directed   to   the 


•mployed,  and  none  but  the  finest  of 
naterials  are  used  in  the  construction; 
he  factory  is  also  equipped  with  the  most 
nodern  machinery  to  be  found  anywhere, 
>ome  of  it  being  specially  constructed  to 
neet  the  requirements  of  the  Nordheimer 
3iano.  Where  such  great  care  of  detail  is 
'xercised,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  finish- 
id  product  should  be  an  instrument  of  the 
lighest  grade  throughout.  Any  one  pur- 
chasing a  Nordheimer  piano  need  have  no 
'ear  as  to  the  quality  and  durability  of 
heir  instrument.  In  addition  to  the  vari- 
ous styles  and  designs  of  Nordheimer 
^ianos,  the  Company  also  manufactures 


company  receives  the  same  careful  atten- 
tion as  a  personal  visit. 

Truly  the  House  of  Nordheimer  is  de- 
serving of  the  great  reputation  it  enjoys. 


THE  1900  WASHER  CO. 

A  display  that  proved  of  deep  interest 
to  Exhibition  visitors  who  have  the  true 
home-making  instinct,  (and  what  Cana- 
dian farmer's  wife  has  not?)  was  made  by 
the  "1900  Washer  Co,"  whose  Canadian 
bead  office  and  factory  are  at  Toronto. 
For  the  less  fortunate  ones  who  were  Un- 
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able  to  attend,  the  above  illustration  will 
give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  fine  line  of 
hand  and  motor  driven  washing  machines 
shown  by  this  company. 

A  very  practical  feature  of  the  display 
as  shown  in  the  fore-ground,  was  a  "Model 
Laundry"  consisting  of  an  extra  large  mo- 
tor washer  and  wringer  combined,  second 
(or  independent)  motor  wringer  used  be- 
Iween  stationery  tubs,  and  a  self-heated, 
power  driven  Simplex  ironing  machine 
for  ironing  all  flat  stuff. 

The  Company  report  that  they  are  plac- 
ing many  of  these  modern  outfits  in  ho- 
lds, hospitals,  schools  and  other  public  in- 
stitutions, as  well  as  up-to-date  homes  all 
through  the  country. 

While  the  demonstration  machines  were 
operated  by  an  electric  motor,  they  are 
made  for  gasoline  engine  drive  as  they  can 
be  supplied  with  a  flat,  tight  and  loose 
pulley  when  so  desired. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  booth  bordering 
on  the  other  aisle,  the  working  of  the  won- 
derful 1900  "Gravity"  washer  was  shown 
and  here  large  crowds  congregated.  The 
principle  by  which  the  machine  achieves 
the  results  for  which  it  is  intended  (the 
thorough  cleaning  of  soiled  clothes)  was 
plainly  set  forth.  As  the  soapy  water  was 
seen  surging  vigorously  up  and  down  and 
back  and  forth  through  the  mesh  and 
fibre  of  the  garments,  the  passing  throng 
would  stop  and  consider  and  be  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that,  "there"  was  the  right 
principle  for  a  washing  machine."  In  ad- 
dition, to  great  efficiency  and  saving  of 
time,  labor  and  clothes,  great  durability  is 
a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  line,  that  has 
made  it  famous.  The  management  claims 
rhey  have  yet  to  learn  of  one  of  these  ma- 
chines ever  having  become  worn  out  or 
discarded  and  thrown  on  the  scrap  heap. 
The  "Gravity"  Washer  can  be  known  by 
its  "S"  link  design,  which  gives  the  rising 
and  falling  motion  to  the  tub.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  keep  it  you  can  have  one 
to  test  for  yourself  for  a  month,  free,  by 
making  request  of  the  Manager  of  the 
Company,  personally,  as  follows :  H.  H.  B. 
Morris,  c|o  The  1900  Washer  Co.,  357 
Yonge  St.,  Toronto. 


DR.     JAEGER'S      SANITARY 

WOOLEN  SYSTEM  CO.,  LTD. 

THE  Jaeger  Company  have  again  surpass- 
ed themselves  in  one  of  the  most  novel  am! 
fascinating  exhibits  in  the  Manufacturers' 
Building  at  the  Canadian  National  Ex- 
hibition. 

The  exhibit  this  year  was  confined  to 
their  famous  undyed  pure  Camel  Hair 
and  Camel   Hair  Shade  garments. 

As  this  was  Imperial  year  at  the  Exhi- 
bition the  handsome  show  cases  of  golden 
oak  and  plate  glass  were  suitably  decorated 
with  two  large  shields  bearing  the  names 
of  the  British  possessions,  the  shields  be- 
ing bracketed  together  with  the  words 
"One  Empire."  Above  the  shields  the 
Union  Jack  was  displayed. 

The  background  of  the  centre  show  ease 
was  a  striking  scene  of  the  desert,  having 
in  front  an  oasis  formed  with  palms  and 
a  train  of  model  camels  bearing  bales  of 
Jaeger  raw  material,  driven  by  their  Arab 
drivers.  Pure  camel  hair  fleece  was  used 
on  the  floor  to  represent  the  sand,  the  ef- 
fect being  most  realistic.  Garments  con- 
sisting of  Pure  Undyed  Camel  Hair  Blank- 
ets, Sleeping  Bags,  Rugs,  Dressing  Gowns, 
Motor  Ulsters,  Polo  Coats,  Knitted  Nor- 
folks  and  Golf  Coats,  Caps,  Slippers,  Muf- 
flers, etc.,  were  artistically  displayed  in  the 
side  cases. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  pass  this 
exhibit  without  being  attracted  by  the  rich 
golden  shade  of  the  Camel  Hair  goods. 

To  be  told  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
that  the  display  was  both  "artistic  and 
novel"  was  indeed  a  high  compliment,  and 
to  those  who  know  .the  form  and  character 
of  its  goods,  the  opinion  of  his  Royal 
Highness  will  come  as  no  surprise.  The 
Jaeger  Company  hold  the  Royal  Warrant 
and  have  supplied  H.  R.  H.  with  their 
goods  on  many  occasions. 

At  the  request  of  the  Jaeger  Company 
we  publish  the  following  statement  for  the 
protection  of  the  public. 

No  goods  are  entitled  to  the  name 
Camel's  Hair  unless  made  from  the  genu- 
ine fleece  of  the  camel.  Examples  of  pure 
Undyed  Camel  Hair  Goods  can  be  seen 
in  their  range  of  Blankets,  Rugs,  Sleep- 
ing Bags,  Ulsters,  etc.  For  the  production 
of  knitted  goods  it  is  often  necessary  to 
introduce  a  mixture  of  sheep's  wool  into 
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the  yarn,  such  fabrics  are  always  described 
liy  them  as  Camel  Hair  shade.  The  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  Camel  Hair  are 
extreme  softness,  lightness  and  warmth, 
together  with  a  beauty  and  richness  of 
color  all  its  own. 

The  Jaeger  sanitary  woollen  system  was 
founded  upon  the  study  which  Dr.  Jaeger 
made  of  the  problem  of  hygienic  clothing. 
The  manufacturing  of  Jaeger  garments  is 
based  upon  the  use  of  absolutely  pure 
wool,  camel  hair,  and  other  animal  fibres ; 
nothing  goes  into  Jaeger  garments  but  the 
very  best  material  and  workmanship  ob- 
tainable. 

Wool  is  the  one  material  which  keeps 
the  body  at  an  even  temperature  and  pro- 
tects it  from  sudden  changes,  because  it 
allows  a  proper  ventilation  of  the  body, 
permitting  the  healthy  operation  of  the 
pores.  It  does  not  absorb  water  readily, 
and  therefore  does  not  become  clammy 
and  chill  to  the  body  but  it  assists  the 
rapid  evaporation   of  moisture   and   pro- 


motes healthy  circulation.  The  products 
of  the  company  are  characterized  by  good 
taste,  good  fit  and  good  workmanship. 


CANADA  REX  SPRAY  CO. 

Shortly  after  entering  the  grounds,  our 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  interesting- 
display  of  the  Canada  Rex  Spray  Com- 
pany. Their  tent  was  attractively  decor- 
ated and  situated  as  it  was  in  the  shade  of 
a  beautiful  tree,  we  gratefully  accepted 
the  proffered  easy  chair  for  a  chat  with 
the  vice-president  and  managing  director 
Mr.  J.  H.  Morrow. 

The  Rex  Company's  High  Pressure 
Sprayer  was  an  interesting  exhibit  inside 
the  tent.  The  rig  is  of  an  unusually  light 
design,  weighing  less  than  one  thousand 
pounds,  though  it  is  strongly  built  to  with- 
stand the  roughest  usage  which  is  to  be 
encountered  in  the  orchard.  The  pump  is 
rmde  of  steel  casting  throughout,  includ- 
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ing  the  gearing  which  in  other  makes  is 
usually  made  of  cast  iron. 

We  were  informed  that  this  pump  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  made  in  Canada  and 
each  one  purchased  is  covered  by  a  tho- 
rough guarantee.  It  is  the  only  one  giv- 
en a  "Perfect  Score"  by  the  American  So- 
ciety Agricultural  Engineers  held  at  Coun- 
cil Rluffs,  Iowa,  November,  1910;  being 
entirely  free  from  Air-Cushions,  and  stan- 
ding up  to  the  full  capacity  exacted  in  high 
pressure.  These  pumps  will  carry  300  to 
500  lbs.,  to  the  square  inch  working  pres- 
sure, and  keep  it  up  continuously. 

The  hose  used  is  Canadian  make  tested 
to  600  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  guaran- 
teed to  stand  up  to  300  lbs.  in  spraying  for 
the  entire  season. 


more  and  better  fruit,  should  write  for  the 
expert  advice  of  the  Canada  Rex  Spray 
Company,  Brighton,  Ontario,  and  secure 
one  of  their  interesting  booklets. 

In  front  of  the  tent  were  two  large  glass 
jars  tilled  with  the  widely  known  Rex 
Lime  and  Sulphur  solution,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  there  was  absolutely  no 
sediment  in  the  bottom.  We  were  inform- 
ed that  the  Rex  Lime  Sulphur  solution  is 
the  only  clear  solution  made  for  the  spray- 
ing of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  it  being  ab- 
solutelv  free  from  mud  or  sediment  of  any 
kind.  * 

Great  quantities  of  this  spray  solution 
have  been  used  by  fruit  growers  through- 
out Canada  for  several  years,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the     Canada    Rex 


The  "Friend"  tank  filler  has  a  capacity 
of  25-30  gallons  per  minute  and  is  oper- 
ated by  pressure  only — no  gears  or  valves 
— thus  being  simplicity  itself  with  nothing 
to  get  out  of  order. 

Special  advantages  of  the  "National" 
Relief  valve  are  ability  to  maintain  pres- 
sure when  the  pump  stops,  unlike  the  old 
style  which,  as  a  rule,  lets  it  all  escape; 
prevention  of  excessive  strain  on  the  hose 
and  rods,  thereby  avoiding  ruptures  and 
consequent  trouble  and  loss  give  greater 
uniformity  of  work,  and  it  is  sold  under  a 
guarantee  to  be  more  efficient  than  any  of 
the  old  style  valves. 

The  Canada  Rex  Spray  Co.,  also  build 
two  grades  of  power  pump  at  more  moder- 
ate prices  as  well  as  hand  spray  pumps  of 
the  hiohest  efficiency,  so  that  every  reader 
of  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  question  of  how  to  grow 


Spray  Company  do  not  make  lime  and  sul- 
phur as  a  side  line  as  do  some  chemical 
companies,  but  give  their  attention  exclus- 
ively to  the  making  of  Rex  Lime  and  Sul- 
phur solution.  Fruitgrowers,  therefore, 
are  assured  of  the  highest  degree  of  effi- 
ciency in  their  orchards  if  they  spray  their 
trees  with  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  solution. 


NORTHERN  ELECTRIC  AND 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

One  of  the  interesting  exhibits  at  this 
year's  Exhibition  was  the  booth  of  the 
Northern  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company. 

A  complete  line  of  rural  telephones  of 
the  famous  1317  type  was  shown,  all  be- 
ing connected  to  a  regular  switchboard. 
The  Telephones  were  of  the  type  that  em- 
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ploy  push  button  ringings  which  enable 
a,  subscriber  to  call  central  without  ringing 
any  of  the  other  phones  on  that  line.  This 
is  decidedly  a  great  advantage  over  the  old 
type  which  would  attract  all  farmers  on 
the  line  and  thus  cause  a  great  deal  of 
"Eavesdropping."  A  sectional  type  of 
switchboard  was  also  shown. 

It  was  noted  that  more  young  farmers 
than  ever  at  previous  exhibitions  took  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  telephone  equip- 
ments and  other  electric  devices  as  display- 
ed by  the  Northern  Electric  and  Manufac- 
turing Company. 


parts,  this  firm  have  shown  their  enter- 
prise by  getting  into  the  appliance  trade. 
They  carry  a  complete  line  of  electric  heat- 
ers, toasters,  irons,  warming  pads,  stoves 
and  all  kinds  of  lighting  appliances. 

All  these  things  are  as  surely  coming  to 
country  homes  as  they  are  now  installed 
in  city  homes  and  the  farmer  who  is 
thinking  about  the  conveniences  of  his 
home  and  his  women  folk,  will  do  well  to 
make  inquiry  of  this  firm. 

The  Northern  Electric  and  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  whose  factory  is  in  Montreal, 
have  telephone  experts  in  Halifax,  Mont- 


And  now  that  farm  life  is  being  reliev- 
ed of  much  of  the  loneliness  by  reason  of 
the  telephone,  it  is  essential  that  the  best 
be  put  in  at  the  beginning.  The  Northern 
Electric  people  have  certainly  paid  partic- 
ular attention  to  every  latest  improvement 
and  are  careful  to  attend  to  country  in- 
quiries arriving  at  their  head  or  branch 
offices. 

Besides  the  complete  equipments  for 
rural  telephone  lines  they  showed  some 
novelty  features  for  use  in  apartment 
houses  in  the  cities  and  towns. 

Moreover,  now  that  the  Hydro-Electric 
fluid  is  being  carried    to  farmers    in  all 


real,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Calgary 
and  Vancouver,  any  of  whom  would  be 
glad  to  furnish  details  and  information 
on  any  electrical  necessities. 


HARRIS  ABATTOIR  CO. 

While  we  are  considering  the  great 
changes,  and  improvements  which  are  be- 
ing made  in  every  branch  of  industry  and 
trade,  so  many  examples  of  which  have 
been  placed  before  us  on  exhibition,  do  not 
let  us  forget  the  equally  remarkable  pro- 
gress which  has  been,  and  is  being  made 
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throughout  our  country     in     Agriculture 
and  all  its  branches. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  not 
enough  attention  has  been  given  to  this, 
the  most  important  department  of  all,  and 
the  one  on  which  not  only  the  success  of 
the  Exhibition,  but  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole  country  depends.  We  would  not 
venture  an  opinion  on  this  point,  but  we 
are  sure  that  at  least  in  one  place  on  the 
grounds  this  was  not  the  case.  This  is  the 
handsome  exhibit  of  the  Harris  Abattoir 
Co.,  Ltd..  in  their  special  building  on  the 


He  cannot,  therefore,  expect  to  take  off  a  J 
crop  each  year  unless  he  restores  to  his 
land  the  Plant  Food  which  he  has  been 
taking  out.  This  can  be  done,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  proper  rotation  and  the  appli- 
cation of  manure,  but  it  has  been  proved, 
and  is  being  proved,  that  in  addition;  to 
these  two  methods,  the  application  of  Hon- 
estly Prepared  Concentrated  Fertilizers 
containing  the  right  percentages  of  the 
necessary  Plant  Foods — Nitrogen,  Phos- 
phoric Acid  and  Potash — based  on  the  ac- 
tual requirements  of  each  crop,  and  the 


north  side  of  the  Exhibition  Park,  devot- 
ed entirely  to  setting  forth,  and  proving  in 
a  practical  manner  the  great  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  the  proper  fertilization  of  the 
soil,  and  feeding  of  all  live  stock. 

The  successful  farmer  of  to-day  realizes 
the  need  of  up-to-date  methods,  of  labor- 
saving  and  cost  cutting,  and  sees  that 
Honestly  Prepared  Plant  Foods  and  Ani- 
mal Foods  are  just  as  necessary  to  his  suc- 
cess as  are  the  modern  implements  which 
he  is  using. 

Take  his  land,  no  matter  how  much  he 
cultivates,  he  cannot  secure  good  crops  if 
the  necessarv  Plant  Food  is  not  in  the  soil. 


condition  of  your  land,  is  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  best  results. 

The  aim  of  the  Harris  Abattoir  Co.. 
Ltd.,  is  to  put  up  Concentrated  Fertilizers 
which  will  fill  these  requirements,  and 
which  will  give  results.  That  these  efforts 
are  meeting  with  success  is  made  plain  by 
the  many  exhibits  in  their  display  show- 
ing the  great  difference  between  crops 
grown  on  fertilized,  and  unfertilized  soil, 
also  the  many  letters  from  their  satisfied 
customers,  and  the  greatly  increasing  de- 
mand for  their  goods. 

In  the  feeding  of  live  stock  the  neces- 
sity of  concentrated  food  is  also  felt.    For 
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Hogs  their  Digestive  Tankage  has  proven 
itself  without  doubt  the  very  best,  and 
most  profitable  Hog  Food  on  the  market. 
For  many  years  this  Tankage  has  been 
used  by  the  largest  feeders  in  the  States, 
but  until  recently,  has  been  unknown  to 
Canada.  During  the  past  few  years,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  tried  out  by  many  of  the 
most  successful  Hog  Raisers  in  Canada, 
has  proved  its  worth  and  is  now  being  used 
all  over  the  coutry.    Many  successful  Hog 


A.  R.  CLARKE   CO.,   LIMITED 

THE  "A.  R.  C."  stamp  on  any  line  of 
goods  is  sufficient  warrant  for  their  value, 
for  the  A.  R.  Clarke  Company,  manufac- 
turing tanners,  of  Toronto,  produce  only 
the  highest  grade  of  goods,  backed  by  their 
established  reputation  for  quality  and 
workmanship. 

At   the   National  Exhibition  this  year 
considerable  space  was  utilized  by  the  firm 


Kaisers  claim  that  they  could  not  get  along 
without  it. 

In  the  raising  of  Poultry,  "Harab" 
Poultry  Foods  have  always  given  the  very 
best  results  and  are  in  a  class  by  themselves 
for  quality.  They  are  being  used  by  prac- 
tically all  the  large  Poultry  Raisers,  and  as 
egg  producers  and  all  round  poultry  foods 
they  cannot  be  equalled. 

If  you  are  working  for  better  results  in 
these  lines  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get 
better  acquainted  with  the  Harris  Abattoir 
Co.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  and  secure  full  inform- 
ation regarding  their  Fertilizers,  Poultry 
Foods  and  Animal  Foods. 


in  a  popular  display  of  the  varied  and  at- 
tractive lines  which  it  carries.  A  mere 
enumeration  of  these  will  demonstrate 
their  extent:  gloves,  mitts,  moccasins,  lar- 
rigans,  wannigans,  sheep-lined  driving 
sox,  sheep-lined  coats,  leather-reversible 
coats,  corduroy  coats  and  pants,  mack- 
inaw  coats  and  pants,  duck  coats  and 
pants,  reversible  vests  and  working  shirts.. 
In  the  booth  were  carefully  arranged 
specimens  of  all  of  these  lines.  The  goods 
made  a  most  attractive  display  for  the  va- 
riety was  so  great  as  to  challenge  the  ad- 
miration of  the  most  disinterested  spec- 
tator.   At  first  glance  one  was  inclined  to 
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question  whether  a  single  firm  _  could 
handle  so  extensive  an  output.  On  inspec- 
tion, however,  every  article  was  found  to 
carry  the  brand  of  the  company.  The  en- 
tire walls  of  the  booth  were  literally  cov- 
ered with  the  products  of  the  firm.  But  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  the  display  was 
calculated  to  impress  one  in  point  of 
quantity  and  variety  only.  The  constant 
aim  of  the  company  has  been  to  empha- 
size quality  as  well.  This  feature  was  by 
no  means  overlooked. 

Even  a  casual  examination  would  con- 
vince all  classes  of  the  merits  of  the  Clarke 
brands,  which  are  declared  by  experts  to  be 
the  finest  on  the  market  to-day.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  during  the  Exhibition  one  of 
the  best  authorities  on  leather  goods  in 
Canada  unhesitatingly  affirmed  that  there 
was  but  one  firm  which  thoroughly  knew 
all  points  of  the  business  and  it  bore  the 
name  of  Clarke. 

Apart  from  the  finished  products  a  fea- 
ture of  the  exhibit  which  proved  of  much 
interest  to  many  persons  was  a  display  of 
different  leathers  from  which  gloves  and 
mitts  are  made,  as  well  as  a  side  of  patent 
colt  known  to  be  the  best  produced  in 
Canada.  These  were  neatly  mounted  on 
boards  and  occupied  a  prominent  position 
in  the  centre  of  the  booth.  The  combina- 
tion of  raw  material  and  finished  product 
was  indeed  striking,  and  elicited  numerous 
comments  from  interested  spectators. 

It  is  the  proud  boast  of  the  Company 
that  Clarke  goods  are  sold  everywhere  in 
Canada,  a  fact  which  is  undoubtedly  true, 
for  the  lines  carried  are  of  such  outstand- 
ing value  and  admit  of  so  wide  an  appli- 
cation that  the  company  readily  meets  all 
competitors  in  whatever  field  it  chooses 
to  enter.  The  business  of  the  past  year  in 
Canada  has  shown  a  most  gratifying  in- 
crease and  from  the  orders  which  are  now 
being  received  it  would  appear  that  the 
volume  of  trade  for  the  ensuing  year  will 
in  turn  show  a  further  growth,  all  of  which 
is  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  company  as  a 
mark  of  approval  of  its  splendid  service. 

The  company  has  eighteen  salesmen  on 
the  road  covering  from  Halifax  to  Van- 
couver and  employs  about  three  hundred 
hands. 


PATTERSON,   WYLDE  &  CO. 

The  new  Government  buildings  at  the  ; 
Canadian  National  Exhibition  allowed  the 
management  to  place  the  whole   of  the 
horticultural  building  at  the  service  of  the 
horticultural  and  seed  growers,  and  the  ; 
way  that  the  building  was  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  different  firms  of  seed  grow- 
era  and  others  showed  that  Canada  is  a  • 
country   that  is   rapidly   coming   to   the 
front  in  the  growing  and  raising  of  high- 
class  field  and  garden  products. 

Conspicuous  among  these  was  the  dis- 
play made  by  Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co.,  of 
Toronto  and  Boston.  This  is  a  new  firm 
for  Canada.  They  are  handling  the  cele- 
brated Carter  &  Company's  seeds  of  Great 
Britain  as  well  as  Shanks'  Lawn  Mowers. 

In  the  lawn  mowers  they  exhibited 
hand,  pony  and  motor  mowers  beautiful 
in  design  and  perfect  in  workmanship. 
Especially  interesting  was  the  motor  lawn 
mower  42  inches  wide,  perfectly  equipped 
and  handsomely  furnished.  The  machine 
was  certainly  a  novelty  to  all  the  visitors 
at  the  Exhibition  as  none  of  this  particular 
make  have  yet  appeared  in  Canada. 

This  motor  is  fitted  with  a  reversing 
gear  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  instant- 
ly started  or  stopped  by  a  slight  pressure 
on  the  clutch  pedal.  Back  of  the  knife 
bar  there  is  a  heavy  roller  and  thus  it  ac- 
complishes the  double  purpose  of  leveling 
as  well  as  cutting  the  lawn.  This  ma- 
chine will  be  found  invaluable  for  cricket 
grounds,  large  parks,  and  golf  courses, 

But  the  special  feature  for  the  farmer 
was  the  display  of  Carter  &  Company's 
seeds.  This  firm  has  been  doing  a  big 
business  in  the  States  since  the  establish- 
ment of  their  agency  there,  and  they  are 
rapidly  coming  to  the  front  in  Canada. 
The  head  office  of  the  firm  is  in  England, 
where  the  name  is  a  household  one,  and 
where  for  upwards  of  a  century  their 
seeds  have  won  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  reliable  in  the  market. 

On  exhibition  in  their  booth  was  one  of 
their  electric  'Germinators'  for  testing  all 
seeds  which  are  sent  out.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  use  specially  prepared  pads  upon 
which  the  seeds  are  placed  and  these  are 
kept  continually  moist  and  warm.  It  was 
easily  evident  to  the  visitor  just  how  the 
seeds  were  germinating.  The  firm  treat 
all  their  seeds  in  this  manner  and  all  seed 
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that  is  of  low  germinating  power  is  cast 
aside  as  worthless,  for,  as  Mr.,  Melady, 
their  energetic  Canadian  representative 
said,  "We  have  a  reputation  behind  our 
seeds  that  we  cannot  afford  to  throw  away 
for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  cents  in  price." 

Farmers  in  Canada  have  been  learning 
the  lessons  that  the  Government  and  ag- 
ricultural colleges  have  been  teaching 
them  for  some  time,  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  sow  poor  seed  at  any  time.  It  is  poor 
economy  to  save  50  per  cent,  on  a  bushel 
in  the  Spring  time  and  lose  $2.00  an  acre 
in  the  Fall.  It  is  this  importance  to  de- 
tail that  has  won  for  Carter  &  Company 
their  just  popularity  as  suppliers  of  grass, 
root  and  garden  seeds  to  the  growers  not 
only  of  Great  Britain  but  of  the  world. 

Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co.,  133  King  St. 
E.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  have  some  splendid 
catalogues  which  they  will  send  to  any 
reader  of  Farmer's  Magazine  for  the  ask- 
ing. It  will,  therefore,  be  good  economy 
on  the  part  of  every  farmer  to  write  to 
them  for  their  books  which  can  be  hung 
up  in  a  convenient  place  in  the  house  for 
reference  at  the  time  that  the  purchase  of 
seeds  is  made.  Their  business  hinges  en- 
tirely upon  the  success  of  the  farmer,  and 
when  they  say  they  are  laboring  to  give 
the  farmer  the  very  best  seeds  that  money 
can  produce  at  a  reasonable  price,  they  are 
only  stating  the  facts  that  years  of  ex- 
perience have  already  proven  to  the  Old 
Country  farmers. 


CANADIAN    INDEPENDENT 

TELEPHONE  CO. 

THE  remarkable  growth  which  has  mark- 
ed the  development  of  rural  telephone  sys- 
tems throughout  Ontario  during  the  past 
few  years,  together  with  the  increasing 
number  of  municipalities  that  have  suc- 
cessfully undertaken  to  build  and  operate 
their  own  local  telephone  systems  made 
the  exhibits  of  telephone  equipment  at  the 
Exhibition  of  unusual  interest  to  many 
hundreds  of  visitors  who  were  there  from 
all  parts..  No  exhibit  attracted  more  at- 
tention and  certainly  none  seemed  to  be 
more  complete  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
requirements  of  the  local  and  rural  tele- 
phone systems  than  that  made  by  The  Can- 
adian Independent  Telephone  Company, 
whose  offices  and  factory  are  located  on 
Duncan  Street,  Toronto.  This  exhibit  con- 
sisted of  every  type  of  telephone  used  on  a 
rural  system  and  also  types  used  on  cen- 
tral energy  systems.  The  Lorimer  Auto- 
matic telephone  which  is  used  in  cities  and 
towns,  the  girlless  telephone  which  has 
been  making  such  a  success  in  commercial 
operation  in  Brantford  and  Lindsay,  was 
also  shown,  as  this  automatic  system  is 
also  made  in  the  factory  of  the  Canadian 
Independent  Telephone  Company.  They 
also  exhibited  a  one  hundred  and  fifty 
line  and  a  fifty  line  floor  cabinet  switch- 
board, and  these  were  connected  up  to  de- 
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monstrate  the  up-to-date  way  in  which 
they  are  equipped,  the  drops  and  jacks 
being  self-restoring,  easily  accessible  and 
the  coils  readily  changed  and  interchange- 
able. In  fact,  the  switchboards  had  many 
distinctive  features  which  seem  to  be  de- 
cided advantages  over  any  other  types 
that  were  exhibited. 

In  their  telephones  the  Company  again 
demonstrated  what  has  been  characteris- 
tic of  the  exhibit  every  year,  and  that  is 
that  they  are  continually  keeping  up-to- 


off  the  hook  you  ring  the  switchboard  only. 
They  also  had  on  exhibit  a  new  desk  set  for 
party  line  service,  and  this  was  also  equip- 
ped with  the  new  hook  switch.  This  re- 
moves the  awkard  necessity  of  reaching  for 
a  push  button  when  making  a  call,  and 
the  change  will  undoubtedly  make  desk 
equipment  more  popular  on  rural  lines. 
Then,  too,  this  new  desk  stand  is  a  marvel 
of  simplicity,  as  the  removing  of  one  screw 
allows  the  stand  to  be  taken  apart  and  gives 
access  to  all  parts. 


date.  For  instance,  while  other  companies 
are  still  using  the  old-fashioned  push  but- 
ton telephone  for  giving  the  non-interfer- 
ence service  on  rural  bridging  lines,  the 
Canadian  Independent  Telephone  Com- 
pany showed  all  their  bridging  telephones 
this  year  without  any  push  button,  but  all 
equipped  for  push  button  service  through 
the  new  patent  hook  switch.  With  this 
hook  switch,  if  you  ring  with  the  receiver 
on  the  hook  you  ring  only  the  subscribers 
on  the  line;  if  you  ring  with  the  receiver 


The  Company  guarantees  their  tele- 
phones for  ten  years  against  any  defect  in 
material  or  workmanship,  and  they  also 
guarantee  everything  they  send  out  to  be 
first  class  quality.  They  report  a  very  large 
increase  in  business  this  year  over  any  for- 
mer year,  although  last  year  they  doubled 
their  business  over  the  year  preceding. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  for  their  illustrated  catalog.  Write 
their  head  office  on  Duncan  Street,  Toron- 
to, Ontario. 
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H.  NAGEL  &  CO. 

Every  housewife  on  the  farm  knows 
how  provoking  it  is  to  have  her  stew  kettle 
or  tea  kettle  suddenly  spring  a  leak  on  a 
very  important  occasion  when  a  visit  to  the 
local  tinsmith  cannot  be  made.  H.  Nagle 
it  Co.,  of  Montreal,  had  an  exhibit  in  the 
Manufacturers  Annex  at  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional and  attracted  much  attention  by  the 
simplicity  of  the  scheme  they  have  for 
mending  graniteware,  tinware,  iron,  cop- 
per, brass,  aluminum,  etc.  Vol-Peek  is  in 
the  form  of  a  stiff  putty.  You  simply  cut 
off  a  small  piece,  enough  to  fill  the  hole, 
and  then  the  burn  the  mend  over  a  lamp 
or  candle  for  two  minutes  when  the  article 
will  be  ready  for  use.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  hole  is  small  or  large,  the 
same  treatment  will  apply  and  as  the  pack- 
age only  costs  15c  and  contains  enough 
cement  to  mend  thirty  fair-sized  holes  it 
will  be  seen  that  Vol-Peek  is  almost  a 
household  necessity.  H.  Nagle  &  Co., 
P.  0.  Box  2024,  Montreal,     will     gladly 


send  a  package  of  Vol-Peek  prepaid  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  15c.  Aji  illus- 
trated circular  showing  the  many  uses  to 
which  Vol-Peek  can  be  put  will  be  sent 
free.  This  Company  is  prepared  also  to 
offer  agents  a  very  attractive  proposition. 
If  you  are  interested  write  them  to-day. 


GUNNS,  LIMITED 

Many  a  farmer  has  said  that  his  farm 
was  "run  out"  in  the  matter  of  wheat  pro- 
duction and  from  this  experience  he  pre- 
dicts that  the  other  wheat  lands  of  Canada 
will  fail  in  a  short  time  for  a  similar 
reason.  Is  this  a  correct  statement?  Was 
this  farmer  ignorant  or  wise?  Because  his 
wheat  "ran  out"  it  was  evident  that  it 
had  not  food  in  his  soil.  Both  in  animal 
and  in  vegetable  life  food  is  necessary. 
When  you  feed  a  plant  or  animal  you  ex- 
pect it  to  thrive.  Thriving  wheat  means 
40  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  "up  to"  the 
farmer  to  .provide  the  food. 
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The  question  is,  how  shall  we  feed  it? 
The  answer  to  this  will  show  that  the 
farmer  who  made  this  statement  is  one 
of  the  old-time  kind  who  did  not  know 
the  real  truths  about  plant  life  and  who 
did  not  recognize  that  as  good  wheat  as 
ever  grew,  will  grow  yet  on  the  same  soil, 
provided  the  proper  plant  food  is  put 
there  and  the  soil  he  properly  worked. 

It  is  such  light  as  this  breaking  in  upon 
the  farmers  that  made  them  visit  the  ex- 
tremely interesting  exhibits  made  in  a 
most  novel  and  pleasing  way  by  the  Gunns 
Ltd.,  at  the  recent  Canadian  National  Ex- 
hibition. 

Gunns  Ltd.  have  been  known  to  the 
farmers   of  Canada   as   honorable   dealers 


In  fact,  there  is  no  crop  that  will  not 
make  a  big  return  for  using  of  these  ani- 
mal fertilizers. 

In  the  feeding  of  farm  animals  they 
have  made  a  specialty  of  combining  in 
their  products  the  amount  of  Protein,  Car- 
bo-Hydrates  and  Eat  as  to  produce  the 
very  best  results  both  in  the  dairy  and  in 
the  fattening  pens  of  hogs,  cattle  and 
poultry.  Gunns'  Shur-Gain  Dairy  Meal 
will  increase  your  products  50  per  cent, 
they  claim.  A  sample  five  bag  lot  will 
easily  convince  you.  Gunns'  Cottonseed 
Meal  for  horses  and  cattle  is  also  one  of 
their  latest  and  best  productions.  Gunns' 
Shur-Gain  calf  meal  is  the  most  valuable 
calf  meal  on  the  market,  so  they  claim, 


JR-CROP  FERTILIZERS 


in  hog  products  for  the  last  forty  years, 
and  when  they  saw  the  name  of  their  foods 
they  begun  to  reason  at  once  that  the 
goods  these  people  put  out  must  be  just 
as  genuine  and  as  worthy  of  consideration 
as  their  products  in  the  past  have  been. 

Gunns'  Shur-Crop  Fertilizers  are  sold 
in  125  pound  bags  and  give  analysis  of 
exceedingly  rich  content  for  immediate 
plant  food.  These  fertilizers  have  been 
tried  out  on  potatoes,  celery  and  other 
vegetable  crops,  with  raspberries,  currants, 
and  strawberries;  with  field  beans,  roots 
and  garden  lettuce  and  radish  beds,  and 
have  proved  what  can  be  done  in  the  mat- 
ter of  economical  and  intensive  farming. 


and  its  results  certainly  justify  good  things 
for  it.  They  also  put  out  a  Shur-Gain  hog 
meal  and  poultry  feeds  with  which  every 
farmer  and  stock  raiser  should  be  ac- 
quainted. 

A  handsome  little  booklet  of  "Recipes" 
will  be  sent  to  every  house-wife  inquiring 
thereafter,  as  the  name  of  Gunns  is  now 
becoming  well  known  to  the  public  for 
their  Pon-Honor  Food  Products,  such  as 
cooking  and  salad  oil  and  Easifirst  shorten- 
ing. A  card  to  Gunns  Ltd.,  West  Toronto, 
Ontario,  will  bring  to  your  letter-box  two 
handsome  little  catalogues  descriptive  of 
farm  feeding  and  fertilizing  that  will  be 
well  worth  your  perusal. 
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THE  T.  E.  BISSEL  CO. 

Among  all  the  modern  Farm  Imple- 
ments, there  are  none  more  useful  and 
necessary  for  good  farming  than  the  Bis- 
sell  Disk  Harrow  and  Steel  Land  Roller. 
Prof.  Grisdale  of  the  Dominion  Experi- 
mental Farm,  and  other  prominent  lead- 
ers in  agricultural  lore,  are  talking  and 
writing  about  the  benefits  of  disking  the 
soil.  What  they  say  is  useful  information 
and  if  good  disk  harrows  are  used  this  Fall 
immediately  after  harvest,  there  will  be 
cleaner  farms  and  better  crops  as  a  re- 
sult, but  to  obtain  the  best  results  from 
disk  culture,  the  disk  harrow  maunfac- 
tured  by  T.  E.  Bissell  Company,  Ltd.,  at 


getting  a  genuine  Disk,  see  that  the  name 
"Bissell"  is  marked  on  the  machine  in 
plain  letters.  No  other  Disk  is  genuine 
and  no  other  Disk  is  quite  so  good. 

The  above  photo  shows  but  a  few  samp- 
les of  the  large  assortment  manufactured 
by  the  Bissell  Company,  who  build  Re- 
versible and  Extension  Disk  Harrows  for 
orchard  cultivation;  one  and  two  horse 
Disk  Harrows  for  garden  and  fruit  grow- 
ers; In  Throw  and  Out  Throw  Disks  for 
regular  farm  work,  and  Double  Action 
and  wide  28  plate  Disk  Harrows  for  en- 
gine and  horse  power  use  in  the  West. 

The  Bissell  Steel  Land  Roller  is  also  a 
high  quality  implement.  It  has  the  stiff, 
heavy  steel  frame,  large  2  inch  steel  axle, 


fT.E.BISSELLg 

-    ELORA.ONT.      ■■■*»- 


Elora,  Ont.,  has  a  record  that  places  it 
far  in  the  lead. 

The  Bissell  Disk  Plate  cuts  well  under 
the  soil  and  gives  the  mold  a  good  turnover 
where  other  disks  simply  scrape  along  and 
set  the  ground  on  edge.  In  other  words, 
the  Bissell  Harrow  does  the  work  right 
and  clean  fields  are  the  result  of  correct 
cultivation. 

A  leading  harrow  like  the  Bissell  has 
many  imitations,  but  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  the  imitations  lack  the  qualities  of 
the  original.     To  be    sure    that    you    are 


roller  bearings  housed  in  malleable  cages 
which  cannot  twist  or  bend,  and  the  latest 
improvements  throughout.  Intense  spe- 
cialization has  enabled  this  Company  to 
furnish  Canadian  farmers  the  best  Im- 
plements that  are  manufactured  in  these 
lines. 

Another  feature  of  this  firm's  work  is 
their  carefulness  in  answering  inquiries 
from  farmers  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
They  take  particular  pains  to  explain  to 
him  the  make  up  of  their  machinery  and 
to  extend  to  him  the  best  terms  possible. 
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Canadian   Independent  Telephone  Co 115 
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Canada's  Largest  Jewelry  House 


Write  for  Catalogue  "A"     It's  Free 

OUR  beautiful   new  124   page  catalogue  (in  colors) 
containing  thousands   of    illustrations  of  all    that 
is    new    and    unique    in    Jewelry,    Silver,    China, 
Cut    Glass,    Leather    and    Art    Goods    will    be    mailed 
upon  request. 

RYRIE  BROS.,  LIMITED 

DIAMOND  MERCHANTS 
JEWELERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS 

134-6-8  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 
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The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

WITH  WHICH  IS    UNITED 

The  Traders  Bank  of  Canada 


INCORPORATED   1869 


Capital  Authorized 
Capital  Paid  Up 
Reserve  Fund 
Total  Assets 


$  25,000,000 

11,500,000 

12,500,000 

180,000,000 


290  Branches  throughout  Canada. 

A  General  Banking  Business  Transacted. 
Savings   Department  at   all    Branches. 


LONDON,  ENG,  OFFICE 

Bank  Buildings — Princes  St. 


NEW  YORK  AGENCY 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Sts. 


KITCHEN    EXPENSES    SAVED 

The  high  cost  of  living  is  felt  mainly  in  the  kitchen.  Avoid  unnecessary  expense  by  mending 
your  kitchen  utensils.  Don't  throw  them  away  when  they  leak.  Get  a  package  of  "'Vol-Peek"  and 
mend  them.  Vol-Peek  doubles  the  life  of  your  pots  and  pans.  Takes  but  a  few  minutes  to  repair 
the  leak.  Is  so  simple  anyone  can  do  it.  Vol-Peek  saves  kitchen  expenses.  A  15c  package  mends 
30  holes.     Sent  prepaid   anywhere  for  15c.     AGENTS   WANTED. 


H.  NAGLE  &  CO. 


P.O.  Box  2024 


MONTREAL,  P.Q. 


A  Square  Deal 

As  publishers  we  are  determined 
that  our  readers  shall  always  be  given 
a  square  deal  by  our  advertisers. 

We  therefore  have  refused  to 
accept,  and  always  shall,  every  adver- 
tisement which  upon  investigation 
we  find  cannot  justify  our  thorough 
recommendation. 


It  is  only  fair,   in  return,   that  our 
readers  should  remember  that 

/.   Our  advertisers  pay  us  for  giving  you,  for  $2 
a  year  or  less,  a  magazine  costing  $6  to  produce. 

2.  Our  advertisers  pay  this  money  so  that  they 
may  TALK  BUSINESS  with  you  personally. 

3.  Our  readers  should  therefore  seek  to  PROFIT 
BY  READING  EVERY  ADVERTISEMENT 

some  time  during  the  month  . 


Don't  fail  to  mention   Farmers'   Magazine   when    writing   advertisers. 
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Here's  tobacco  that  sure  strikes 
1 3  every  time  you  fire  up ! 

Yes,  sir,  Prince  Albert  smashes  the  big  joy  gongwhether  you  jam  it  into  a  jimmy  pipe  or 
roll  up  a  cigarette!  You  don't  have  to  mix  up  Prince  Albert  with  eight  other  brands  to 
make  it  taste  and  smell  like  tobacco !  No,  sir,  you  go  right  to  it— why,  as  the  little  ducks 
beat  it  to  water— natural  like ! 

Fringe  Albert 

the  inter-national  joy  smoke 

Can 't  bite  your  tongue !    Never  did  have  teeth  !     Take  it  straight,  that's 
why  all  the  pipe-shy  boys  are  swinging  their  old  T.  D.'s  into  action. 

Listen  :  You  can't  tell  from  where  you're  sitting  how  your  picture's  going 
to  look.  Nor  can  you  tell  how  bully  "P.  A.  "  is  until  you  fire  up.  Beat 
it  while  your  shoes  are  good  to  the  nearest  tobacco  store. 

All  Canadian  dealers  are  not  yet  supplied.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell 
it,  tell  him  he  can  now  order  Prince  Albert  from  his  jobber. 

Sold  in  tidy  2  oz.  red  tins,  handy  for  the  pocket. 
R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,Winston-Salem,N.C.,U.S.A. 


When   writing  advertisers   kindly   mention   Farmers'   Magazine. 
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ONTARIO  PROVINCIAL 

WINTER  FAIR 

will  be  held  at 

GUELPH,  ONT. 

DECEMBER  9th  to  13th,   1912 


Large  classifications  for 

HORSES,  BEEF  AND  DAIRY  CATTLE, 

SHEEP,  SWINE,  SEEDS,  POULTRY 

$17,000.00  IN  PRIZES 


As  an  educational  event  this  year's  Fair 
will  excel  anything  of  its  kind  in  Canada. 
The  liberal  prizes  offered  will  bring  to  the 
Fair  the  finished  product  of  the  year's  work 
from  the  best  farms  in  the  Province.  In  the 
lecture  room  you  will  learn  how  these  results 
were  obtained  from 

PRACTICAL  LECTURES 

given  each  day  on  subjects  relating  to  live 
stock,  poultry  and  seed  grain. 


For  prize  list  or  programme  of  lectures  apply  to 
WM.  McNEIL,  A.  P.  WESTERVELT 

President  Secretary 

London,  Ont.  Parliament  Bldgs.,  Toronto 


FRUIT  FARMING  IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  OKANA- 
gan,— prosperity,  pleasure,  satisfaction  and  inde- 
pendence; magnificent  climate;  no  extremes  of  heat 
or  cold.  Settlers  wanted  for  a  portion  of  the  irri- 
gated lands  of  t£e  Coldstream  Estate  Co.,  Vernon, 
B.C.  (Lord  Aberdeen's  rauch),  the  pioneer  fruit 
growing  concern  of  the  province.  The  best  soil  in 
the  Okanagan,  unlimited  markets,  good  transpor- 
tation, roads,  schools,  domestic  water  and  tele- 
phones. No  pioneering  or  experimenting  necessary; 
previous  experience  in  no  way  essential.  Land  all 
cleared  and  ready  for  cropping.  For  sale  on  good 
terms,  in  tracts  of  any  desired  size  from  five  acres 
up,  both  planted  and  unplanted.  Write  for  free 
illustrated  booklet  now.  We  gladly  give  all  specific 
information  desired.  Pemberton  &  Son,  326  Homer 
Street.    Vancouver,    B.C. 


Saskatoon    Realty 

Offers  the  best  field  for  investments  in  Canada. 
Exceptionally  good  security,  and  yielding  good 
reiurns.  Have  special  propositions  to  offer  in  resi- 
dential, business,  trackage  and  warehouse  properly; 
also  acreage  and  farm  lands  in  Saskatoon  vicinity. 
Trust  Funds  iudiciously  invested  for  clients.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Owners  of  Saskatoon 
property  who  wish  to  sell  write  or  call, 

W.  A.  RONALD 

214  E.  20th  St,  Saskatoon,  Western  Can. 

Reference' — Traders  Bank  of  Canada 


Can  You  Write  Good  Letters? 

Correspondence  plays  such  an  important  part  in 
modern  business  that  people  who  can  write  really 
good  "business  letters  are  enormously  in  demand 
at  splendid  salaries. 

Letters  are  now  used  universally  in  creating  busi- 
ness;  following  up  advertising  inquiries;  helping 
salesmen.  You  can  learn  to  write  better  letters ; 
letters  that  dodge  the  waste  basket;  letters  full 
of  selling  force,  by  studying  Sherwin  Cody's 

"Success  in  Letter  Writing" 

This  book  is  the  outgrowch  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  mail-order  selling  campaigns  ever  car- 
ried out.  It  embodies  principles  that  are  being 
successfully  applied  to  the  correspondence  of  the 
world's  greatest  business  houses.  Every  young 
man  and  woman  in  business ;  every  business  and 
professional  man,  should  read  it. 

Send  us  75c.  to-day  and  we  will  mail  you 
"Success  in  Letter  Writing"  to-morrow. 


TECHNICAL  BOOKS, 


143-149  University  Avenue 
TORONTO 
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For  rising  young  men! 


«#2 


A  SALLE,  Illinois 
was  named  after  a 
man  who  was  al- 
ways up  early  in 
the  ^  morning.  — 
The  men  whose  names  go 
ringing  past  their  century  us- 
ually see  the  dawn  before  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Robert  Gavelier,  Sieur  de 
La  Salle  was  always  on  the 
march  towards  the  Golden 
West  before  7  A.  M.— And 
out  at  La  Salle,  the  Westclox 
people  design  sleepmeters  for 


men  who,  like  La  Salle,  will 
get  under  way  while  the  East 
is  still  gray. 

Big  Ben  is  an  admirable  example  of 
these  clockmakers*  skill. — Slender,  hand- 
some, yet  massive,  he  stands  7  inches  tall 
with  clean-cut,  well  shaped  hands  and  a 
frank,  friendly  face,  distinctly  visible  in 
the  dim  morning  light. 

He  rings  just  when  you  want  and  either 
way  you  want,  five  straight  minutes  or  every 
other  half  minute  during  ten  minutes  unless 
you  flag  him  off. — His  keys  are  large, 
strong,  pleasing  to  wind — his  voice  deep, 
cheerful,  pleasing  to  hear. 

Big  Ben  is  sold  by  5,000  Canadian  dealers. 
His  price  is  $3.00  anywhere. — If  you  cannot  find  him 
at  your  dealer's,  a  money  order  sent  to  his  designers, 
Westclox,  La  Salle,  Illinois,  will  bring  him  to  you 
attractively  boxed  and  duty  charges  paid. 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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GET   BETTER  LIGHT 


HOW 
TO 

From    COAL    OIL    (Kerosene) 

Tests  by  Prof.  McKergow,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  on  leading  oil-burning  lamps 
show  the  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp  is  the  most  economical  and  givesover  twiceas  much  light 
as  the  Rayo  and  other  lamps  tested.  It  is  odorless,  safe,  clean,  noiseless.  Guaranteed. 
Better  light  than  gas  or  electric.   To  introduce  the  Aladdin  we'll  send  a  sample  lamp  on! 

10    Days'    Trial     AGENTS    WANTED     il^To^r^r^i 

ASK  FOR  PARTICULARS         lamp.    One  agent  sold   over  1000   on  money  back  guarantee,  nor 
one   returned.     Another  sold  $800  worth  in   15  days.     Evenings  made  profitable. 
Ask  for  agents  prices  and  trial  offer. 

MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  231  Aladdin  Bldg.,  Montreal  &  Winnipeg,  Can 


The  Doom  of  Rats 

A  TRIUMPH  OF  MODERN  CHEMISTRY 

"Extermiuo"  is  the  most  effectual  agent  in  the  world  for 
the  destruction  of  rats.  It  is  readily  eaten,  and  effectually 
desiccates.  No  odor.  Extermino  contains  no  scheduled 
poison.  Prominent  Agricultural  Commissioners,  Agricul- 
turists and  Health  Officers  testify  regarding  its  excellent 
results. 

Equally  effective  for  mice,  moles,  cockroaches,  etc. 
Sample  tin  25  cents.     Mailed  free. 
Inventors   and    Sole   Mannfactnrers. 


THE  "EXTERMINO"  CHEMICAL  CO. 


(Registered) 


MONTREAL 


New  P.O.  Box  774 


Keep  Your  Horses  in 
Condition 


You  cannot  afford  to  neg- 
lect your  horses.  Keep  them 
in  good  condition  and 
health,  and  get  the  best  re- 
sults they  can  give 

The  Burman 
horse  clipper  is 
the  most  perfect 
and  durable  clip- 
per made.  It 
keeps  your  horses 
trim  and  neat  at 
very  little  cost. 
Has  ball  bearings, 
long  shaft,  hook 
for  holding  the 
head  and  close 
clipping   plates. 

Ask  your  near- 
est dealer  about 
the  Burman 
Horse  Clipper  or 
send  for  our  cata- 
logue. 


B.  &  S.  H.  Thompson  &  Co.,  Ltd ,  Montreal 


A   NECESSARY  TRAINING 

for  all  young  men  is  a  business  training. 
Improved  positions  and  increased  salaries 
have  been  secured  by  many  young  men 
and  women  through  a  business  education. 
You  wish  to  do  the  same. 
Let  us  tell  you  how — 

Get  Our  Catalogue 
Write  to 

Central    Business    College 

50  James  St.  I.,  HAMILTON,  Ont. 
A.  P.  GIBBON,  PRINCIPAL 


LAING'S 
BONE  AND  MEAT  MEAL 

The  ideal  poultry  food.     Large 
returns  assured  by  its  use. 

Descriptive    Circular    and   Sample 
on   Request 

MATTHEWS-LAING,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in   Farmers'  Magazine. 
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This  Angle  Stroke  Comes  Natural 
and  Easy  with  the  Gillette 


Hold  the  GILLETTE  Safety  Razor 
ghtly,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  it 
ills  naturally  into  position  for  the  correct 
\NGLE  STROKE. 

You  can  use  the  GILLETTE  as  easily 
s  you  use  the  shaving  brush,  and  reach 
without  any  trouble  those  parts  of  your  face 
vhich  you  have  always  found  so  hard  to 
et  at  with  an  old-fashioned  razor. 


No  particular  skill  is  needed— in  fact, 
you  don't  even  have  to  be  careful,  for  the 
GILLETTE  is  a  REAL  SAFETY 
RAZOR,  that  cannot  cut  your  face. 

In  smooth,  hard  keenness,  GILLETTE 
blades  have  no  equals.  Used  with  the 
angle  stroke,  they  slip  the  beard  off  as 
easily  as  you  put  the  lather  on,  and  leave 
your  face  cool  and  velvet-smooth. 


We  do  not  attempt  to  name  all  the  Gillette  Dealers — 
practically  every  good  Jeweler,  Druggist  and  Hardware 
Dealer  sells  the  Gillette.  Standard  Sets,  $5.00.  Pocket 
Editions,  $5.00  to  $6.00.     Combination  Sets,  $6.50  up. 


The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

Montreal 


•fHHetfce*" 


OFFICE  AND  FACTORY: 

The  New  Gillette  Building  : 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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COMFORT  SOAP 


U  I^» 


It's  all  right" 


Save  the  wrappers. 
The  oftener  you  use  it, 
the  more  you  like  it. 

POSITIVELY  THE  LARGEST  SALE  IN  CANADA 


A  MAN  MUST  BE  PUZZLED 

when  choosing  a  razor  with  so  wide  a  range  to  choose  from.     To  be  certain  of 
procuring  a  Razor  that  will   give   absolute    satisfaction    look    for    the    Barrel 
Brand.    It  is  your  safeguard  against  dissatisfaction.      Insist    on    getting   Barrel 
Brand  Razors.     Sold  where  quality  is 
demanded. 


GREEFF-BREDT  &  CO., 
TORONTO 

Canadian   Agents 


A  High  Power  Single   Shot   Bolt  Action   Big  Game   Rifle,   Now   Only   $7.00 

Calibre  1  1  m/m  or  43.     Length-over  all.  39  inches.     Length  oflbarrel.  20  inches.     Weight,  7  lbs. 


If  you  want  •    rifle  for  big  game 
now  is  your  chance  to  procure  one 


The  Breech  Block 
Lock  and  all  work- 
ing parts  are  made 
of  fine  tool  steel. 
Absolutely  guaran- 
teed   satisfactory. 


This  is  the  genuine  Germi»n  Army  Rifle  (  Mauser  )  Model  71.  which  we  have  transformed  into  a  Sporting  Rifle.  No  game 
too  large  for  this  rifle  to  kill.  Handy  in  the  bush  around  the  farm  or  any  place  where  game  abounds.  A  safety  lever  locks 
me  rifle,  so  that  it  cannot  be  fired  nor  the  breech  block  opened  until  the  lever  is  released ;  this  device  makes  it  abso- 
for  S7  00  deliver   this   rifle   with    twenty   cartridges  free,    and    all    charges    paid    to    your    nearest    Express    Office 

McGILL  CUTLERY  CO.,  Reg'd.,  P.O.  Box  580,  Montreal,  Can. 


Don't  fail  to   mention   Farmers'  Magazine   when   writing   advertisers. 
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Without  (Mora 


USE  RAT  CORN 

An  enormous  amount  of  money  is  lost  to 
farmers  yearly  through  rats  and  mice.  This 
can  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  Rat  Corn, 
which  is  a  new  scientific  discovery — the  great- 
est rat  destroyer  on  the  market  to-day.  Rat 
Corn  kills  rats  and  mice  and  does  not  leave 
any  unpleasant  odors.  Your  cats  and  dogs 
will  be  safe,  but  it  gets  the  rats  every  time. 
Sold  in  25c,  50c  or  $1.00  cans. 

Sent,  post  free,  on   receipt  of  price,  if  your 
dealer  is  without   it. 

OtJB      BOOKLET      "HOW      TO      KILL 
BATS"    SENT     FBEE     ON     BEQUEST. 

TBE  CANADIAN  RAT  CORN  CO. 

193  ADELAIDE  ST.  W.  TORONTO 


Take  whailvou  want, 
when  you  want  it. 


Snap-shots  on  cloudy  days,  snap-shots  In 
light  shade — even  in-door  snap-shots  when 
conditions  are  right — all  are  easy   with   a 

Special  KODAK 

Its  Zeiss  Kodak  lens  and  Compound  shutter  give  it 
capabilities  not  found  in  other  cameras— yet  it  retains 
the    Kodak   simplicity.     Superbly   finished. 

No.    1A,    for   pictures   VAxWt    $50.00 

No.    3,    for   pictures   SftJLWt.    52.00 

No.   3A,   for   pictures  3%x5%    65.00 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO,.  LIMITED.  TORONTO 

Catalogue  free  at  all  dealers  or  by  mail. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Main  Line  telegraph  wires  direct  from 
Grand  Trunk  and  C.N.R. — coupled  with 
instruction  books  approved  by  the  rail- 
ways, positively  gives  young  men  the 
best  service  in  qualifying  for  Station 
Agents,  Telegraphers,  Freight  and  Ticket 
Clerks.  Positions  secured.  Day  and 
Mail  Courses.   Free  Book  20  explains. 

DOMINION  SCHOOL 
RAILROADING,   TORONTO 


Albert  College, 

Belleville,  Ont. 


School  of 
Finance 


is  one  of  the  leading  schools  of  practical  education  in  Canada- 
Attendance  doubled  in  the  lait  three  years. 

$60.00  pays  Board,  Room,  Tuition,  Eleotrio  Light  u»e  of 
Baths,  Gymnasium,  all  but  books  and  laundry,  for  twelve  weeks 
— longer  period  at  reduced  prices. 

$30.00  pays  Tuition  alone  for  the  entire  scholastic  year. 

A  staff  of  experienced  specialists  give  individual  instruction 
n  fire  distinct  courses.  An  evening  class  Free  for  all  registered 
students  in  this  department.  Graduates  holding  the  best 
positions.  Candidates  prepared  yearly  for  the  examinations 
held  by  the  institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  of  Ontario  and 
for  Commercial  Specialists.  Special  attention  given  to  matricu- 
lation, Teachers'  Courses,  Elocution,  Fine  Art,  Physical  Culture 
College  re-opens  Sept.  9, 1912.  For  Illustrated  Calendar,  address— 
PRINCIPAL  DYER,    M.A.,    D.D. 


PROFITABLE    POULTRY 

To  make  a  success  of  poultry  raising,  you  should  have  pure-bred 
slock,  then  poultry  raising  would  be  profitable. 

We  can  supply  you  with  hatching  eggs  from  the  very  best  breedi 
and  the  best  results  can  be  depended  en.  Send  jet  our  catalogue 
containing  prices. 


J.  H.  Rutherford, 


Caledon  East,  Ontario 


Prof.  Brooks 


MAKE  THE 

FARM  PAY 

A  COURSE  of  forty  les- 
-**■  sons  in  soils,  tillage, 
fertilizers,  farm  crops  and 
animal  husbandry,  under 
Dr.  William  P.  Brooks  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Courses  in  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Land- 
scape Gardening,  Forestry,  Poultry  Culture, 
Farm  Accounting,  etc.,  under  able  professors 
in  leading  colleges. 

2£o  Pagt  Catalogue  Fee.      Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME 
CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  480       Springfield.IMass. 
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BRAND 
WATERPROOF 

COLLARS  and  CUFFS 

have  banished  Collar  Trouble.  Look 
like  the  best  linen  and  wear  far  better. 
The  Ideal  Collar  for  hot  weather. 
Are  Waterproof,  and  can  be  cleaned 
instantly  with  a  damp  cloth. 
TRY  THEM  YOURSELF  THIS  SEASON. 

Collars — 25c.      Pair  of  Cuffs — 50c. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply,  write  us 

THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  of  CANADA 

LIMITED 
54-56  Fratet  Avenue         F54  TORONTO 


WORDS      FAIL,.    —    "Your 
Method  is  splendid.     It  is  reve- 
lation,   and    I    cannot    express, 
would  like,  my  appreciation  of  it." 

J.  M.,  Queen  Charlotte  City,  B.C. 
The   De   Brisay    Method    is   the    Royal    Road    to 
languages. 

Latin,   French,   German,    Spanish   by   mail. 
ICADEMIE   DE  BRISAY,  416  BANK   ST.,  OTTAWA. 


Safe   Investments 

The  Financial  Post  of  Canada  Is  the  recog- 
nized authority    on   Canadian  investments. 

Each  week  It  gives  much  exclusive  Informa- 
tion respecting  Canadian  companies;  also  re- 
liable news  on  bond  and  stock  issues,  min- 
ing stocks  and   real  estate  conditions 

The  INVESTORS'  INFORMATION  BUREAU 
is  free  to  subscribers  and  answers  by  letter 
all  inquiries  about  Investments.  Write  for 
sample  copy  and  special  subscription  offer. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 

TORONTO 


This   Washer 

Must  Pay  for 

Itself. 

A  MAN  tried  to  sell  me  a  horse  once.  He  said  it  was 
a  fine  horse  and  had  nothing  the  matter  with  it. 
I  wanted  a  fine  horse.  But,  I  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  horses  much. 
And  I  didn't  know  the  man 
very  well  either. 

So  I  told  him  I  wanted 
to  try  the  horse  for  a 
month.  He  said  "All  right, 
but  pay  me  first,  and  I'll 
give  you  back  your  money 
if  the  horse  isn  t  all  right." 

Well,  I  didn't  like  that. 
I  was  afraid  the  horse 
was'nt  "all  right"  and  that 
I  might  have  to  whistle  for 
my  money  if  I  once  parted 
with  it.  So  I  didn't  buy  the 
horse  although  I  wanted 
it  badly.  Now  this  set  me  , 
thinking. 

You  see  I  make  Wash- 
ing Machines— the  "1900 
Gravity"  Washer, 

And  I  said  to  myself, 
lots  of  people  may  think 
about  my  Washing  Ma- 
chine as  I  thought  about 
the  horse,  and  about  the 
man  who  owned  it. 

But  I'd  never  know,  because  they  wouldn't  write 
and  tell  me.  You  see  I  sell  my  Washing  Machines 
by  mail.    I  have  sold  over  half  a  million  that  way. 

So,  thought  I,  it  is  only  fair  enough  to  let  people 
try  my  Washing  Machines  for  a  month,  before  they 
pay  for  them,  just  as  I  wanted  to  try  the  horse. 

Now,  I  know  what  our  "1900  Gravity"  Washer 
will  do.  I  know  it  will  wash  the  clothes,  without 
wearing  or  tearing  them,  in  less  than  half  the  time 
they  can  be  washed  by  hand  or  by  any  othermachine. 

I  know  it  will  wash  a  tub  full  of  very  dirty  clothes 
In  Six  minutes.  I  know  no  other  machine  ever  in- 
vented can  do  that,  without  wearing  out  the  clothes. 

Our  "1900  Gravity"  Washer  does  the  work  so  easy 
that  a  child  can  run  it  almost  as  well  as  a  strong 
woman,  and  it  don't  wear  the  clothes,  fray  the  edges 
nor  break  buttons  the  way  all  other  machines  do. 

It  just  drives  soapy  water  clear  through  the  fibres 
of  the  clothes  like  a  force  pump  might. 

So,  said  I  to  myself,  I  will  do  with  my  "1900  Grav- 
ity" Washer  what  I  wanted  the  man  to  do  with  the 
horse.  Only  I  wont  wait  for  people  to  ask  me.  I'll 
Offer  first,  and  I'll  make  good  the  offer  every  time. 

Let  me  send  you  a  "1900  Gravity"  Washer  on  a 
month's  free  trial.  I'll  pay  the  freight  out  of  my 
own  pocket,  and  if  you  don't  want  the  machine  after 
you've  used  it  a  month,  I'll  take  it  back  and  pay  the 
freight  too.    Surely  that  is  fair  enough,  isn't  it? 

Doesn't  it  prove  that  the  "1900  Gravity"  Washer 
must  be  all  that  I  say  it  is? 

And  you  can  pay  me  out  of  what  it  saves  for  you. 
It  will  save  its  whole  cost  in  a  few  months,  in  wear 
and  tear  on  the  clothes  alone.  And  then  it  will  save 
50  cents  to  75  cents  a  week  over  that  in  washwoman's 
wages.  If  you  keep  the  machine  after  the  month's 
trial,  I'll  let  you  pay  for  it  out  of  what  it  saves  you. 
If  it  saves  you  60  cents  a  week,  send  me  50  cents  a 
week  'till  paid  for.  I'll  take  that  cheerfully,  and  I'll 
wait  for  my  money  until  the  machine  itself  earns 
the  balance. 

Drop  me  a  line  to-day,  and  let  me  send  you  a  book 
about  the  "1900  Gravity"  Washer  that  washes 
clothes  i  n  6  minutes. 

G.    U.   Morris,   Manager,   The   1900   Washer   Co., 
357  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmers'  Magazine. 
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THE   CANADIAN    BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 


OFFERS   TO 


Farmers  and  Ranchers 

every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including  the  discount 
and  collection  of  sales  notes.     Blank  sales  notes  are  supplied  free  on  application. 

Banking  by  Mail 

Accounts  may  be  opened  and  conducted  by  mail  and  will  receive  the  same 
careful  attention  as  is  given  to  every  other  department  of  the  Bank's   business. 

A  Savings  Bank  Department 

is  open  at  every  branch  in  Canada  (except  in  the  Yukon  Territory)  and  interest 
is  allowed  on  deposits  of  $1  and  upwards  at  current  rates.  Accounts  may  be 
opened  in  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons  and  operated  by  any  one  of  the 
number  or  by  the  survivor.  This  method  avoids  much  trouble  in  deciding  the 
ownership   of   money   after   death. 

Paid-up  Capital,  $15,000,000  Rest,  $12,500,000 


Beautify  Your  Home 


i 


This  beautiful  table  lamp  is  fitted  with  large  amber  glass  Art 
Dome  Shade  and  2%  inch  beaded  fringe.  Heavy  solid  brass  base. 
Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  with  a  mantle,  same  as  city  gas, 
giving  200  candle  power  of  pure  white,  brilliant  light  for  less  than 
%  cent  per  hour. 

Cheaper  and  better  than  coal  oil  lamps.  Does  away  with  smoky, 
ill-smelling  oil  lamps.  Makes  no  odor  whatever;  is  clean,  safe  and 
convenient. 

Just  the  thing  for  your  dining  room  table.  Is  an  ornament  in 
any  home.  Thousands  being  sold.  Fully  guaranteed  to  give  satis- 
faction. 

Write  to-day  for  descriptive  circular,  and  free  post  card  show- 
ing this  beautiful  lamp  in  original  colors. 

RICE-KNIGHT,  LIMITED,  T0RR0ENG1;8AAND 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  SALARY? 

DO    YOU    WANT    TO    INCREASE 
IT        $5.00        EACH        WEEK? 

We  have  put  four  hundred  young  and  old  business  men 
in  Canada  in  the  way  of  earning  $5.00  more  every  week. 

If  you  are  an  enterprising  man,  you  can  get  the  same  offer 
by  writing  us.  The  work  is  easy,  educative  and  profitable. 

MACLEAN   PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

143-149    UNIVERSITY    AVENUE  TORONTO,   CANADA 
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Vr     ;       Olde  Firmc 

HEMTZMAmcriJR 

TOFtOrtTO    ,    CArt  . 


Pleasure  for  everyone  in  the  home  when    a 
Heintzman  &  Co.  Player-piano  is  installed 

It  is  desired  that  every  reader  of  Farmer's  Magazine 
should  know  all  about  the  famous 


Heintzman  &  Co. 

PLAYER?-PIANO 


The  different  kind  of  player-piano. 


Drop  post  card  saying  you  saw  this  announcement  in  October  number 
and   you  will  receive,  free  of  charge,  a  very  artistic  booklet,  beauti- 
fully illustrated,  and  telling  you  all  about  this  instrument. 


PIANO  SALON:    193-195-197  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO,  CAN. 
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Famous  Fleury  B.  9 

The  question  of  filling  the  silo  needs  your  BEST 
CONSIDERATION  NOW— later  on  will  not  do. 
With  a  FLEURY  B.  9  you  need  never  worry. 
It  cuts  very  fast,  is  truly  a  "RAPID-EASY" 
—doing  MORE  WORK  with  the  same  POWER 
than  others.  State  amount  of  power  and  height 
of  your  silo.  Write  promptly — we  are  to-day 
behind  our  orders. 

"In  fall,  1911,  I  used  B.9  BLOWER  in  cutting 
corn  for  myself  and  four  other  farmers.  Using 
about  10  H.P.,  we  cut  generally  10  TO  14  TONS 
PER  HOUR.  We  timed  seven  loads,  averaging 
at  least  a  ton  each,  and  cut  them  in  about  28 
MINUTES.  A  good  deal  of  cutting  was  done 
with  not  more  than  8  H.P.,  cutting  10  TO  1Q 
TONS  PER  HOUR,  and  elevating  into  silos  18 
to  30  feet  or  over.  I  have  used  three  other  well 
known  Blowers,  but  FOUND  THE  B  9  TO  RUN 
LIGHTER   THAN   ANY   OP   THEM. 

(Signed)        "WALTER    WOOD." 

J.  Fleury's  Sons        -        -        Aurora,  Ont. 

Medals  and  Diplomas,  World's  Fairs — Chicago  and  Paris 

John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Ltd.  -  Western  Agents 

Winnipeg,   Regina,   Saskatoon,   Calgary,   Lethbridge   and   Edmonton 


CLOSEST  PRICES  ON  THE 

BEST  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

are  the   feature    of    our  terms   to  our  customer!.     You 
want  the  best — but  you  want  it  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Ji  few  districts  without  local  agents.      Write  us. 
SELKIRK  FENCE  CO..  Limited.       HAMILTON.  ONTARIO 


From  $15.00 


A  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

That  Pays 

For  value  and  service 
you  cannot  buy  a  better 
Cream  Separator  than  the 
"Dome"  It  is  the  best 
value  on  the  market.  No 
better  investment.  I  n 
small  sizes  it  has  no  com- 
petitor. 

INQUIRE   ABOUT    IT. 

D0M0  SEPARATORS 

'    ST.  HYACINTHE.  QUE. 


IS  YOUR  FENCE  SAFE? 

A  good  fence  is  a  necessity  to 
every  farmer.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  our  Safe-Lock. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  let  us 
show  you  what  the  Safe-Lock 
Fence  means  to  you. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  locality 
OWEN  SOUND  WIRE  FENCE 

CO.  LTD. 
Owen  Sound  -  Ontario 


DO    YOUR    SWINE    PAY    YOU? 

There  is  money  in  swine  if  you  have  the  right  kind.     Our  Hampshires 
are  of  the  best  blood  strains  and  an  excellent  investment.     It 

will  pay  you  to  investigate. 
Send  for  our  Catalog  ana  let  us  tell  you  about  them. 

J.  H.  RUTHERFORD  -  CALEDON   EAST,  ONTARIO 
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The  Ideal  Pump  for  the  Farm 


Is  the  "Imperial"  Anti- Freezing  Force  Pump  which  em- 
bodies every  good  quality  that  is  essential  to  a  pump. 

It  has  a  large  air  chamber  extending  to  top  of  stand,  contain- 
ing 127%  cu.  inches.  Has  1%  inch  plunger  pipe  instead  of 
stuffing  box.  The  advantage  over  the  stuffing  box  is  that  it  has 
three  plunger  buckets  which  are  self -expanding,  and  therefore 
require  no  attention.  Can  be  used  on  any  sized  pipe  from  1% 
to  2  inches  in  diameter,  tapped  for  1%,  1%  or  2  inch  pipe.  On 
tubular  wells  the  plunger  can  be  withdrawn  without  removing 
the  pump.    Altogether  the  best  pump  for  farm  purposes. 

GET  OUR  PRICES.  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 
LOGUE SENT  POST  PAID  UPON  THE 
RECEIPT  OF  A  POSTCARD. 


Aylmer  Pump  and  Scale  Co.,  Ltd. 


Aylmer,  Ontario 


SNAP  FOR 


With  a  BT  Litter  Carrier  your  boy  can  do 
the  stable  work  in  half  the  time  it  would 
take  a  man  with  a  wheelbarrow.  He  can  ' 
run  out  half  a  ton  of  manure  at  a  time— one  big  load  cleans 
your  stable.  It  is  easy  to  get  the  manure  a  good  distance 
from  the  bam,  even  when  the  yard  is  heavy  with  mud  or 
snow,  for  the  BT  Litter  Carrier  runs  on  an  overhead  track. 
A  BT  Litter  Carrier  Outfit  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  single 
winter,   in   the   labor   it   saves   you. 

No  barn  is  complete  without  a  system  of  over- 
head tracking-  in  it  for  handling-  the  feed  and 
manure.  Send  us  a  sketch  of  your  barn  and  let 
us  give  you  an  estimate  on  a  complete  Litter 
Carrier   outfit. 

BEATTY  BROS. 

1913  Hill  St.,  FERGUS,  ONT. 

We  also  make  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions, 
Horse  Stable  Fittings  and  Water  Bowls 


STABLE  WORK  MADE  EASY  WITH  A 

BT  LITTER  CARRIER 

You  can  lower  the  BT  Litter  Carrier  right  down  to  the 
gutter  behind  the  stalls  and  easily  pitch  FOUR  WHEEL- 
BARROW LOADS  into  the  big,  wide-mouthed  bucket.  In 
a  minute  you  can  run  the  Carrier  out  a  good  distance  from 
the  barn  and  dump  the  load  on  the  pile  or  into  the  wagon 
— no  paths  to  shovel  through  the  yard,  or  planks  to  lay — 
and  the  beauty  of  it  is  a  boy  can  do  the  work  as  easily 
as   a   man. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  CATALOGUE 

No  matter  how  many  cows  you  have,  nor  how 
long  it  takes  you  to  clean  your  stable  by  the 
pitchfork-and-wheelbarrow  method,  if  you  put 
in  a  BT  Litter  Carrier  you  will  save  half  the  time 
and  trouble.  You  can  use  the  BT  Litter  Carrier 
to  clean  your  cow  stable,  your  horse  stable,  or 
your  hog  pen,  and  in  every  case  save  yourself 
disagreeable,  tedious  work. 


Write  for  catalogues  and  prices  to-day.  You 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  cheaply  you  can 
put  in  a  BT  Litter  Carrier  outfit. 


Clip  off  the  coupon  and  mail  to-day. 
BEATTY  BROS..  1913  Hill  St.,  Fergus,  Ont. 

Kindly  send  me  at  once  Litter  Carrier  Catalogue, 
and  quote  me  prices  on  complete  Litter  Carrier  Outfit. 

I  expect  to  put  in   a  Litter  Carrier  about   

and    will    need    about    feet    of 

track. 


Name   

Post   Office 
Province    ... 
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GENTLEMEN  FARMERS 

are  those  who,  in  addition  to  knowing  the  Science 

of   Farming,  are  well  versed  in  the  Business    of 

Farming. 

We  train  Farmers'  Sons  in  Business. 

3  months  is  sufficient.  New  term  opening  Sept.  3rd. 

WRITE   FOR  CATALOGUE. 

KENNEDY    SCHOOL 

570  Bloor  St.  W.  TORONTO 


LEARN  ENGINEERING 

Complete  courses  by  mail  in  Stationary, 
Traction,  Gasoline,  Marine,  Locomotive  and 
Automobile  Engineering.  Write  and  say  what 
interests  you.  Canadian  Correspondence  Col- 
lege,   Limited.  Dept.   X,   Toronto,   Can. 


EARN 


A   BIG  SALARY 

Be  An  A  uto  Expert 


Big  demand  and  big  pay  for  chauffeurs, 
repairmen,  and  salesmen.  Our  system  of 
individual  instructions  by  mail  enables  you 
to  complete  the  course  in  12  simple  lessons 
at  home.  Send  To-day  for  Free  Book, 
particulars,  and  endorsements  of  10  lead- 
ing automobile  makers.   We  assist  graduates  to  get  positions. 

FREE  MODEL  FURNISHED  EACH  PUPIL. 
Practical  Auto  School  68S  Heaver  St.,  IV.  Y.  City 


preparecT 

For  Something 
Better 


Do  you  wish  to  spend  all  your  life 
at  a  position  no  better  than  the  one 
you  occupy  at  present? 

Let  us  show  you  how  to  improve 
your  position  and  increase  your  earn- 
ing powers.  Our  staff  of  teachers 
are  the  best  and  most  experienced 
men. 

An  early  start  means  a  good  fin- 
ish. Start  now.  Our  Fall  Term  he- 
gins  Sept.  3rd. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE 
"B"  AND  LET  US  GIVE  YOU 
FULL  PARTICULARS. 

BRITISH  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Y.M.C.A.  Bldg.,  Yonge  St.,  Toronto  Ontario 


Remington  Business  College 

269  College  St.,   Toronto 

Thorough  courses  in  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand, 
Typewriting  and  all  kindred  subjects.  Gradu- 
ates successfully  placed. 

Catalogue  Free. 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  struc- 
ture, and  writing  of  the  Short  -  Story,  taught  by 
J.  Berg  Esenweln,  Editor  Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Course*  under 
professors  in  Harvard^  Brown  .Cornell*  and  lead- 
ing colleges.  250-page  catalog  free.  Write  to-daj. 
The  Home  Correspondence  School 
Dept.  253,  Springfield,  Maas. 


FALL  TERM 

NOW  IN  SESSION— ENTER  NOW 
INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING 

enables  our   students   to   graduate   quickly 
and  assures  progress  to  backward  students. 

More  Good  Paying 
POSITIONS 

are   offered  us   than   we 
have    graduates    to    fill. 

Write  for  Complete  Catalogue 
DOMINION  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

TORONTO,  ONT. 
J.  V.  MITCHELL.  B.A:.  Principal. 


Commence  Now 

Over  120  placed  last  year.  Many  of  these  had 
to  go  before  trying  our  Examinations,  so  per- 
sistent was  the  demand  for  office  help.  So 
far  this  term  we  are  receiving  3  calls  to  the 
one  we  can  fill.  Write  for  last  year's  list  of 
those   placed,  also  our   free   Catalogue. 

WOODSTOCK    BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 

M.  J.  BROPHY  D.  F.  CURREY 

Principal  Secretary 

'I*-  You  may  commence  your  Course  any  time. 
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To  Make  a  Name  for  Himself  is 

the  desire  of  every  ambitious  young  man — especially  is  this  so  with  farmers'  sons. 
The  first  step  necessary  to  achieve  this  desire  is  a  thorough  business  education. 
Our  College  teaches  all  the  up-to-date  business  methods  and  enables  young  men 
to  make  a  good  start  in  a  business  career  or  whatever  calling  they  may  adopt. 
Young  women  also  will  find  positions  as  Steno- 
graphers and  Bookkeepers  after  taking  our  course. 

The  Central  Business  College 
of  Toronto 

has  long  been  recognized  as  the  leading  College 
in  Canada  for  business  training  because  of  its 
efficiency  and  practical  methods. 

OUR  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE,  WHICH  IS  FULL 
OF  INTEREST,  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  YOU  FREE 
ON  REQUEST. 

W.  H.  SHAW,  PRESIDENT 

YONGE  AND  GERRARD  STREETS,   -  TORONTO 

College  Building 


A  Good  Brush — 

A  Little  Common  Sense 

and  you  will  get  perfect  results  when  doing 
your  painting  if  you  use 

JAMIESON'S  PURE 
PREPARED  PAINTS 

Made  of  the  best  materials,  perfectly  mixed 
by  special  machinery  under  the  supervision 
of  experts.  JAMIESON'S  PAINTS  are  the 
ideal  paints  for  house  use,  whether  for 
indoor  or  outdoor  purposes. 

YOUR  DEALER  KNOWS.    ASK  HIM. 

R.  C.  Jamieson  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

»»         .  1  Established   1858  ii 

Montreal  Vancouver 

Owning  and  Operating  P.  D.  Dods  &  Co.,  Limited 
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We  Recommend 
Good  Securities 

United   Cigar   Stores 

Corporation 
United  States  Light  & 

Heating  Co. 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

Industrials  with  large  earning  power 

and   all    other   Stocks   and    Bonds 

dealt  in. 



Inquiries  Invited. 


SLATTERY  &  CO. 

Investment  Securities 
Est.  1908  40  Exchange  Place,  New  York 


HOTEL   PLANTERS 

CHICAGO 

John  P.   Harding,  Directing  Manager, 
CLARK  and  MADISON  STREETS 

Phones  :-  Randolph  4804  Auto  44-380 

A  new  and  strictly  modern  European  plan 
hotel.  Absolutely  fireproof.  Unsurpassed 
equipment  and  service.  In  the  business  dis- 
trict, centrally  located  to  all  theatres  and 
railway  stations.  Rates  reasonable. 
One  of  Chicago  s  foremost  restaurants  in 
connection,  offering  unexcelled  service  at 
moderate  prices. 

In   the   Heart   of    the   City's   Activities. 


RATES 


Rooms,  one  person 
bath  detached 
Si. 00  to  $1.50 


Rooms,  one  person 

with  private  bath 

$1.50  to  $3.00 


Rooms,  two  persons 
bath  detached 
$2.00  to  $3.00 


Rooms,  two  persons 

with  private  bath 

$3.00  to  $4.00 


Is  One  Half  of 
Your  Feed  Wasted? 

The  importance  of  crushing  the  grain  can- 
not be  over-estimated.  Your  animals  do 
not  get  the  proper  benefit  of  their  feed 
unless  the  grain  is  crushed.  The  ' '  Cham- 
pion" Oat  Crusher  is  indispensable  to  the 
farmer  who  desires  to  keep  his  animals  in 
thorough  condition.  The  "Champion" 
will  make  a  big  saving  for  you  by  keep- 
ing your  feed 
expenses  down. 
There  is  no  de- 
licate mechan- 
ism to  get  out 
of  order,  is 
easily  operated 
and  will  give 
long  service  on 
account  of  its 
durability. 

Write  for  our 
circular  full  of 
valuable  infor- 
mation. 

S.  VESSOT  &  CO. 

JOLIETTE  QUEBEC 


THE  PRODUCTS  OF  OUR  OWN  ABATTOIRS 
COMPLETE  ANIMAL  FERTILIZERS 

Improve  the  Soil  and  Enrich  the    Farmer. 

CHICKEN  FEEDS 

Including  Bone  Meal,  Meat  Meal,  Ground 
Chicken  Bone,  Ground  Oyster  Shells. 
Prices  and  Samples  on  Application 

The  Hen  that  Lays  is  the  Hen  that  Pays. 
Agents  Wanted  in  every  District 


Montreal  Abattoirs,  Limited 


P.O.  Box,  1624 


Moatreil 


t»t  »  HTpn  If  you  want  to  sell  property  which  you  own 
WAW  1  L*U  in  the  U.S.  or  Canada,  such  as  a  farm,  town 
property  or  a  business,  write  us  at  once  for  our  new  successful 
plan  of  selling  direct,  without  commission.  Give  full  descrip- 
tion of  property  and  state  lowest  price.  If  you  want  to  buy 
property  of  any  land  in  any  locality,  write  us,  stating  what 
and  where  you  wish  to  buy,  and  we  will  send  you  FREE  our 
magazine  of  choice  bargains  for  sale  direct  by  the  owner,  with 
no   commission   added. 

BUY  H.  F.  LINDE  SELL 

Box  44  Wadena.  Sask..  Can. 


The  RENFREW  MACHINERY  CO.,  Ltd. 

RENFREW,  ONT. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Standard  Cream  Separators 

The   Separator  that  pays  maximum  profits 
and  requires  minimum  attention. 


Reading  advertisements    is  profitable  to  you. 
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Shingles,  Slate  and 
Tile  become  loose 
and  blow  off — 


Certain -teed 

Roofing 


Quality  Certified — Durability  Guaranteed 

is   tighter   than  tight — sold    under  a   15-year    guarantee 
— costs  less  money — put  up  in  rolls  or  shingles 

YOU  know  and  we  know  that  wood  shingles  warp  in  the  sun  and 
rain,  become  loose  and  blow  off — that  the  quality  of  wood 
shingles  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  While  tile  makes  a  hand- 
some roof,  it  is  heavy  and  expensive — it  will  not  stand  sudden  changes 
in  temperature,  and  as  a  consequence  the  repair  expense  on  account 
of  the  cracking  and  breaking  of  the  clay  tiles,  is  something  enormous. 
Tin  roofing  is  expensive  to  apply,  requires  constant  repair  of  broken 
joints  and  rusts  out  completely  in  a  short  time.  Corrugated  metal  roof- 
ing, because  of  the  poor  galvanizing  used  to-day.  requires  constant 
repainting,  and  in  spite  of  this  will  soon  rust  out  and  go  to  pieces. 

Certain- toed  Roofing  is  put  up  in  both  rolls  and  shingles, 
and   guaranteed  for   15  years 

Cortain-temtt  Roofing  means 
quality  certified  and  durability  guar- 
anteed. Every  roll  of  Certain- 
teerf  Roofing  contains  the  Per- 
tain-tOe<t  guarantee  of  quality — 
insist  upon  it. 

Certa/n-teecf  Roofing  is  sold 
throughout  the  provinces  of  Canada 
by  local  dealers  and  is  distributed 
by  wholesale  jobbers  in  St.  John, 
Halifax.  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa, 
Toronto,  London.  Winnipeg.  Cal- 
gary, Saskatoon,  Edmonton,  Regina, 
Moose  Jaw,  Brandon,  Van- 
couver, Victoria. 


Save  money  and  get  a  better  quality 
of  roofing.  Ready  roofing  —  Rubber, 
Mica  or  Gravel  finishes — on  account  of 
small  expense  of  application,  low  cost, 
really  wonderful  durability  (having  been 
tested  on  the  roof  for  twenty  years)  will 
save  you  money  and  insure  you  setting  a 
better  quality  of  roofing. 

Millions  of  rolls  of  Cortaln-fmd  Roof- 
ing now  giving  satisfaction  on  the  roof. 
Remember  we  are  not  coming  to  you  with 
an  untried,  experimental  roof  covering — 
Certaln-teea  Roofing  is  weatherproof 
— millions  of  rolls  are  in  actual  use  on  the 
roofs  all  over  the  world  to-day. 
Try  Cartaln-teeti  Roofing  at  our  risk. 
The  fifteen-year  guarantee  protects  you  in 
every  detail. 


Send  coupon  to-day  for  our  book  BG-5.  "  How  to 
Build  for  LESS  Money."  It  is  free  for  the  asking 
— and  it  will  tell  you  all  about  this  roofing. 

GENERAL  ROOFiNG  MFG.  COMPANY 


MANITOBA 


Free  Book  Coupon; 


Without  obligation  on  my  part,  please 
send  me  your  book,  BG-5,  "How  to 
Build  for  Less  Money,'  and  I  will 
read  it.  This  Book  is  to  be  sent  to 
me   postpaid,   and   absolutely   free. 

Name    

City 

Province    
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YOUNG  MAN 


Before  deciding  to  leave  Ontario  consider 
well  the  opportunities  which  she  offers  on 
every  hand.  Consider  the  various  types  of 
soils  capable  of  producing  all  the  products 
between  No.  1  hard  spring  wheat  and  the 
tender  fruits  such  as  peaches,  apricots,  and 
also  early  vegetables  and  melons.  Consider 
the  equable  climate  possessed  by  the  more 
southerly  portions,  while  that  of  the  north- 
erly parts  Is  to  be  preferred  before  many 
others  in  Canada.  Consider  carefully  ttas 
transportation  facilities  offered  for  the  mark- 
eting of  these  various  products  both  by  rail 
and  by  water;  remember  that  Ontario  Is 
centrally  situated  in  North  America  practical- 
ly surrounded  by  the  greatest  inland  water- 
ways of  the  world.  Remember  that  suburban 
lines  are  being  projected  into  various  dis- 
tricts and  every  day  surveys  are  being  made 
for  other  new  ones.  Also  remember  that  com- 
petition between  various  transportation  com- 
panies is  keener  here  than  in  some  other 
places.  The  greatest  home  market  In  Canada 
is  In  Ontario;  the  great  manufacturing  cen- 
tres are  either  in  the  Province  or  Just  on  the 
border.  New  Ontario  offers  one  of  the  best 
growing  home  markets  on  the  continent.  On- 
tario offers  the  greatest  Inducements  to  the 
upbuilding  of  large  centres— cheap   power. 

She  is  a  complete  and  self-sustaining  Prov- 
ince.     The    southerly    parts    can    supply    the 

For   further   in 

DIRECTOR  OF  COLONIZATION, 


tender  products  in  abundance;  the  more 
northerly  districts  can  furnish  the  grains, 
meats,  dairy  products,  horses  and  the  rough 
fodders.  Internal  trade  is  bound  to  be  the 
outcome — the  north  will  be  bound  to  the 
south  by  an  Interdependence  impossible  In 
other  parts  of  our  Dominion.  The  south  will 
also  demand  the  lumber  of  the  north,  besides 
claiming  a  share  in  the  development  of  the 
rich  mineral  lands. 

Ontario's  soils  cannot  be  outclassed  else- 
where in  America.  They  are  easily  cultivated, 
easily  fertilized,  easily  drained  and  easily  ob- 
tained. Production  per  acre  is  higher  In  On- 
tario than  In  other  parts.  Intensive  agricul- 
ture is  the  dominant  note.  Increased  returns 
are  the  result.  Thousands  of  acres  are  still 
undeveloped — these  offer  greater  opportunities 
than  do  the  majority  of  the  far  away  lands. 

Agricultural  organization  is  finding  its 
greatest  development  in  Ontario.  Remember 
this  means  larger  prices  and  a  better  reputa- 
tion. Don't  leave  when  the  boom  is  on, 
when  the  people  are  Just  awakening.  Re- 
member you  count  one  In  the  development  of 
these   untold    resources. 

Remember  that  wealth  is  only  part — On- 
tario offers  the  greatest  social  advantages: 
telephones,  rural  mail,  good  roads  and  pub- 
lic libraries.  Remember  Ontario's  possibil- 
ities— do  not  procrastinate  but  consider  and 
formation   write 

PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS 


HON.  JAS.  S.  DUFF,  Minister  of  Agriculture 


POULTRY 

We  are  open  to  receive  all  kinds  of 
dressed  poultry  of  good  quality  in  either 
large  or  small  lots.     Also  shipments  of 

GAME    AND    NEW    LAID   EGGS 

Highest  market  prices  given.  Write 
us  for  quotations. 

HENRY  GATEHOUSE 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Poultry,  Game,   Eggs 
and  Vegetables 


350C  Dorchester  St.  West 


Montreal 


Make  Your  Own  Tile 


Cost  $4.00  to  $6.00 
per  1,000,  Hand  or 
Power  Machine*. 

Write  tor 

Catalog  " F" 

which  explains 

operation,  etc. 

Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co., 

WalkerviUe.  Ont. 


NEW  CENTURY 

WASHING  II  MACHINE 


r<^ 


'(The  Washer  of  the^ 
Present  and  the  Future/ 

II         '    \  All', 

\\ Scientists  tell  us  that  some  day  no  person 
will  do  hard  manual  labor— machines  will  da  it 
all. I  The  first  great  step  has  already  been  accom- 
plished, as  far  as  household  work  is  concerned. 
The  Niw-CfntuTy  Washer,  not  only  takes-all  the 
hard  manuaPlabor  away  frorp-wdshing,  but  it 
washes  clothes  better  than  such  work  has  ever 
been  done  before.  Thje  wjj,er  tap  furnishes  the 
power,  the  New  Centura  doesv nearly  all  the  rest 

Washing-machines  are  no\new  but  the  New 
Century  is.  Th,e  otjjgr  kinds^djd  some  of  the 
work,  the  New^eenTury  doefcUmosLa//  the  work. 
The/othere,ga've  trouble,  thW^ew  Century  saves 
trouble/fhe  difference  isyrin  the  patehted  aqd 
exclusive  features  of  the  New  Century.\  Ask 
/your  dealer  about  t  iem'  or  send  to  us  fori fulf\ 
(jnjormation.  V"*^ 

CUMMER-DOWSWELL,  limited 
HAMILTON*.  ONTARIO 
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Are  Your  Cows  a  Paying  Proposition? 

imp 

If  not,  the  Massey-Harris  Cream  Separator 
will  interest  you. 

It  solves  the  question  of  how  to  secure  the  greatest  pos- 
sible returns  from  your  cows,  whether  your  herd  consists 
of  a  half  a  dozen  or  half  a  hundred  cows. 

Many  farmers  realize  that  they  are  not  getting  the 
profits  they  should  from  their  cows,  but  do  not  know 
just  where  the  trouble  is. 

Some  only  keep  a  half  a  dozen  or  so  cows  and  if  they 
do  not  make  any  profit  on  them — "Well  it's  not  worth 
while  bothering  about." 

Many  farmers  decide  that  cows  do  not  pay  and  so 
keep  only  one  or  two  for  their  own  requirements. 

This  idea  is  a  mistaken  one,  and  it  is  being  more  and 
more  realized  every  year  that  the  dairy  is  a  "  Paying 
Proposition  "  if  properly  handled. 

By  using  a  MASSEY-HARRIS  Separator  the  saving 
in  butter  fat  alone  amounts  to  from 

FIVE  TO  TEN   DOLLARS  PER  YEAR  PER  COW, 

from  which  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  Separator  will 
pay  for  itself  in  an  incredibly  short  time  and  will  make 
dairy  work  a  source  of  profit  and  satisfaction  instead  of 
drudgery. 

Illustrated  and  Instructive  Booklet,  "PROFITABLE  DAIRYING," 

may   be   had   from   any   Massey-Harris  Agent  or  by   sending 

direct   to   any   of   our   Branches. 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
MONCTON 
WINNIPEG 


MASSEY-HARRIS  CO. 

Limited 


REGINA 
SASKATOON 
CALGARY 
EDMONTON 


rm  an  fm  fm 
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Cheese  Makers  ! 

Just  Remember  This — 

Windsor  Cheese  Salt  will  make 
money  for  you,  by  making  better 
cheese  for  you. 

Windsor  Cheese  Salt  improves 
both  the  flavor  and  the  keeping 
quality. 

Windsor  Cheese  Salt  enables 
you  to  salt  the  curd  just  right, 
because  it  dissolves  slowly  and 
evenly — stays  in  the  curd  —  and 
because  it  is  pure  and  clean  and 
good. 

Windsor  Cheese  Salt  is  cheap, 
because,  being  ALL  SALT,  it  goes 
further. 

Make  your  cheese  bring  you 
better  prices  by  using  75c 


Good  Reliable  Guns 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Send  for  free  200  page  Catalogue  of  Guns, 
Rifles  and  Sporting  Goods. 


T.  W.  BOYD  &  SON 


27   Notre   Dame   St.   West 


Montreal 


The  Trade  Mark 
of  Quality 


The  ever-increasing  demand  for  Reindeer 
Flour  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  reliabil- 
ity. Remember  when  buying  that  Rein- 
deer Flour  will  make  that  sweet,  whole- 
some bread  so  delightful  to  the  taste, 
pleasing  the  most  fastidious.  A  trial  will 
convince  you  of  its  merits. 

THIS  WELL  KNOWN  BRAND  IS 
HANDLED  BY  ALL  THE  BEST 
GROCERS. 

Peterboro  Cereal  Co. 

SIMCOE  ST.         -  -        PETERBORO.  ONT. 


The  Hues  of  Autumn 

are  rivalled  in  brilliant  richness  and 
beauty  by  the  lustrous  colors  you  can 
so  easily  get  with 

Maypole 
Soap 

The  Clean,  Fast,  Home  Dye 

Maypole  Soap  transforms 

faded,  dingy,  ready-for-the- 

rag-bag   clothes    and   house 

furnishings    into    things    of 

freshness  and   beauty.      You'll  find  'dozens  of 

articles  around  the  home  which  would  look  so 

much    better  dyed   with  Maypole   soap !      And 

there  s  no  muss,  fuss  or  trouble  about  it. 

24  colors — will  give  any  shade.  Colors  10c,  black  15c. 
At  your  dealer's  or  postpaid,  with  Booklet,  "How  to 
Dye,"  from 

FRANK  L.  BENEDICT  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 


It  will   pay  you  to    answer  advertisements. 
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ANTI-DUST-A  Household  Necessity 

Because 

It  is  a  Disinfectant  Sweeping  Powder  which 
kills  all  germs,  cleans  and  brightens  floors 
and  carpets  and 

ABSOLUTELY  PREVENTS  DUST 
WHEN  SWEEPING 

You  can't  afford  to  be  without  it. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

MacLAREN  IMPERIAL  CHEESE  CO.,  LTD. 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  ONTARIO 

Sapho  Manufacturing  Co., 


Montreal, 

Toronto 


Limited 
Ottawa 


Que. 

Kingston 


The  Cook  is  Always  Smiling 

Where  there  is  an  Empire  Queen  Range.  The  "Empire 
Queen"  is  a  perfect  baker,  and  its  economy  in  fuel 
recommends  it  to  all  thrifty  housewives.  The  heat 
twice  forced  round  the  oven  gives  an  even  heat  on 
all  sides,  and  the  duplex  grate  allows  the  use  of  wood 
or  coal. 

A  handsome  Illustrated  catalogue  of  Stoves  and  Ranges 
will  be  sent  to  you.  It  fully  describes  the  merits  of 
the   Empire   Queen. 

SEND    US    YOUR    ADDRESS. 

The  Canadian  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co,.  Ltd. 

Owen  Sound,  Ont. 


THE   MONARCH 

FINEST   OF  ALL   FARM   ENGINES 

Does  All  the  Hard  Work  On  Your  Farm 
Why  Not  Get  One  This  Fall  ? 

/■pHE  easily-moved  Monarch  farm  engine  will  do 
■■-  the  winter's  pumping,  wood-sawing,  root  cut- 
ting, chopping,  etc.,  and  give  you  an  easier 
winter  than  you 
ever  enjoyed. 
Get  one,  like 
thousands  of 
other  live  farm- 
ers. Low  cost. 
Made  as  careful- 
ly as  an  auto- 
mobile engine, 
with  speed  regu- 
lator, sight  (i 
gauge,  priming  « 
cup,  spark  re- 
tarder,  etc.,  and 
from  equally  fine 

material,  ma-  Made  Air-Cooled  and  Water-Cooled  in 
chined     by     spe-  Various    Sizes, 

cialists  on  each  part.  This  is  the  King  of  Farm 
Engines — the  best  made.  Some  sizes  water-cool- 
ed, some  air-cooled — your  choice  from  1%  horse 
power  to  35  h.p. 

TO  GET  ONE  write  us  to-day  for 
catalogue.  Learn  what  can  be  done  to 
save   you   hard   work,    and    Bave   money. 

Canadian  Engines,  Limited 

Dunnville,  Canada 

Frost  &   Wood,   Limited,   Smith's  Fails, 

Sole   Selling  Agents  for  Eastern   Ontario,   Quebec  and  |the 
Maritime    Provinces. 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmers*  Magazine. 
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ARK  ©-y-T^-N-S'  HANDBOOKS? 

They  are  a  series  of  two  hundred  volumes  cover- 
ing all  the  phases  of  outdoor  life.  "From  bee- 
keeping to  big  game  shooting"  indicates  the  scope. 

The  series  is  based  on  the  plan  of  one  subject  to  a 
book  and  each  book  complete.  The  authors  are 
experts.  Every  book  is  specially  prepared  for  this 
series. 

While  <D  U  T'l  N  Q  Handbooks  are  uniform 
in  size  and  appearance  they  are  not  in  any  sense 
connected.     Among  thetitles  are  the  following. 


THE  AIREDALE— Williams  Haynes.  Origin  and  de- 
velopment of  breed.  Selection,  breeding,  train- 
ing, curing  diseases. 

APPLE  GROWING— M.  C.  Burritt.  Includes  kinds 
to  raise.  Location  of  orchard,  care  of  trees. 
Harvesting,  marketing. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE— Its  Selection,  Care  and  Use 
— Robert  Sloss.     Plain  and  practical  advice. 

BACKWOODS  SURGERY  AND  MEDICINE— 
Dr.  C.  S.  Moody.  For  use  when  out  of  reach 
of  doctors. 

CAMP  COOKERY— Horace  Kephart.  Selection  of 
provisions  and  utensils.  Food  values.  Prepa- 
ration game,  fish,  beverages,  desserts,  etc. 

CAMPS  AND  CABINS— Oliver  Kemp.  How  to 
make  shelters  ranging  from  brush  lean-tos  to 
log  cabins.     Working  diagrams. 

EXERCISE  AND  HEALTH— Dr.  Woods  Hutchin- 
son. Rational,  all-round  living.  What  to  do  and 
■what  not  to  do.    Unusually  interesting  reading. 

FISHING  KITS  AND  EQUIPMENTS— S.  G.  Camp. 
A  complete  guide  to  the  fresh  water  angler  on 
selections  and  purchases. 

THE  FINE  ART  OF  FISHING— S.  G.  Camp.  In- 
cludes detailed  instructions  in  various  forms  of 
trout  and  bass  fishing. 

THE  HORSE,  His  Breeding,  Care  and  Use— David 
Buffum.  Thoroughly  practical.  Specially  de- 
signed for  owner  of  one  or  two  horses. 

THE  MOTOR  BOAT,  Its  Selection,  Care  and  Use 
— H.  W.  Slauson.  Care  of  motor  receives 
special  attention.  Camping  and  cruising  sug- 
gestions. 


MAKING  AND  KEEPING  SOIL— David  Buffum. 
Commonsense  scientific  methods  of  maintaining 
and  improving  the  fertility  of  soil. 

NAVIGATION  FOR  THE  AMATEUR  —  Captain 
E.  T.  Morton.  Short  treatise  on  simpler  meth- 
ods of  finding  position  at  sea. 

OUTDOOR  SIGNALLING  — Elbert  Wells.  Pro- 
nounced the  simplest  and  most  effective  system 
of  signals  in  existence  for  amateurs. 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  KEEPING— R.  B.  Sando. 
Comprehensive  manual  of  instruction  for  raising 
poultry  on  large  or  small  scale. 

PROFITABLE  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY— A.  S. 
Wheeler.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Meditteraneans,  Orpingtons,  etc. 

RIFLES  AND  RIFLE  SHOOTING— Charles  Askins. 
Relative  merits  of  different  guns.  Target  prac- 
tice, snap  shooting,  wing  shooting. 

SCOTTISH  AND  IRISH  TERRIERS  -Williams 
Haynes.  Origins,  standard  types,  diseases,  ken- 
neling, training,  etc. 

SPORTING  FIREARMS— Horace  Kephart.  Shot- 
guns and  rifles.  Range,  trajectory,  killing  power, 
mechanism,  various  loads,  boring,  testing. 

TRACKS  AND  TRACKING— Josef  Brunner.  In- 
terpreting foot  prints  wild  animals  and  birds. 
Many  illustrations. 

WING  AND  TRAP  SHOOTING— Charles  Askins. 
Only  modern  manual  in  existence  dealing  with 
shotgun  shooting. 

THE  YACHTSMAN'S  HANDBOOK— Commander 
C.  S.  Stanworth,  U.  S.  N.  and  others.  Sailboats 
and  motors.  Ground  tackle,  handling  lines  and 
sails,  soundings,  etiqette. 


Bound  in  green  cloth,  flexible  cover.  Size  4}4 
x7}{  inches.  Fixed  price  seventy  cents  per  vol- 
ume, postage  five  cents.  A  booklet  giving  detailed 
description   will   be   mailed   free. 

TECHNICAL  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

MACLEAN     PUBLISHING     CO. 

143     University     Avenue,     TORONTO 
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The  Roofings  == 

That  Have  and  Will  = 

Some  roofing  claims  are  filled  with  ^ 

"wills" — "They  will  last" — "They  will  ^ 

not  need  repairs" — etc.,  etc.     You  hear  a  great  — 
~    deal  about  what  the  old-lime  shingles  have  done. 

I     NEponseT  1 

I  PARDID  HOOFING  1 

• The  Real  Rival  of  Best  Shingle*  ~~ 

and  other  NEPONSET  Roofings  are  the  roofings  that  prove  to  ZZZ 

you  what  they  have  done  before  asking  you  to  judge  what  they  mi 

- —     will  do.      For  instance:   In  1898,  a  warehouse  was  roofed  with  I~ 

^^     NEPDNSET  Paroid.      Last  year  when  the  warehouse  was  torn  - — 

-  down  the  roofing  was  found  to  be  in  perfect  condition.      Isn't  — 

- —     that  the  kind  of   a  roof  you  want  on   your  farm  buildings?     

• — -     Make  sure  that  you  get  it  next.      Send  for  dealer's  name  and     

~  Blue  Print  Barn  Plans— FREE 

— •  Designed  in  shape  and  size  especially  for  Canadian  farmers. 

ZIZ                                     NEPONSET  Roofings  are  made  in  Canada.  __ 

F.  W.  BIRD    &   SON,   366  Heintzman  Building,  Hamilton,  Ont.  — - 

m  Established  1195  

~                                Winnipeg                     St.  John,    N.  B.                   Vancouver,  B.  C.  "~ ** 
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$\om  CENT 

This  is  all  it  costs  you  to  keep  your  stock  in 

prime  condition  with  the  world's  most 

famous  animal  tonic — 

International  Stock  Food 

Every  cent  invested  in  this  wonderful  health- 
giver,  brings  back  dollars  in  strong,  healthy 
horses,  cows,  sheep  and  hogs, 
Careful  tests  show  that  4  quarts  of  oats  and 
the  regular  feed  of  INTERNATIONAL 
STOCK  FOOD  will  keep  horses  in  better  condition  than 
FIVE  quarts  of  oats  without  it. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  will  make  your  cows 
gain  1  to  4  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 
Nothing  like  INTERNATIONAL 
STOCK  FOOD  to  fatten  animals  for 
market.  Your  hogs  need  it.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  it. 

We  have  a  copy  of  our  $3,000  Stock 
Book  for  you.  Send  us  your  name  and 
address,  and  tell  us  the  number  of  head 
of  stock  you  own. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.  Limited 

TORONTO  ONTARIO 


TESTIMONIAL 

Hayneld  Sta..  Man.,  Not.  15.  l»ll. 
International  Stock  Food  Co.  Ltd. 
Toronto.  Ont 
Dear  Sirs.— I  want  to  say  that 
your  Stock  Food  Is  all  right  I 
have  bad  more  good  from  its  use 
than  any  otber  kind  I  ever  used, 
and  do  not  rare  to  start  winter 
feeding  without  it  Please  ship  as 
soon  as  you  can  to  Carroll.  Yours 
very  truly  (signed)  John  Roams 


Mintion  this  Paper. 


The  Day  of  the 
Buffalo  is  Past 

THE  scarcity  of  Buffalo 
Robes  makes  the  price  al- 
most prohibitive.  However 
you  can  buy  a  robe  which  has  all 
the  characteristics  and  comforting 
warmth  of  the  Buffalo  robe  with- 
out its  extravagant  cost.  Get  the 
Bishop  Robe.  It  is  well  made,  and 
its  wearing  qualities  outlast  all 
others.  The  Bishop  Robe  is  indis- 
pensable to  your  comfort  for  cold 
weather  driving.  Call  in  at  your 
dealer's,  and  examine  one. 

SHOULD  HE  FAIL  TO 
SUPPLY,  WRITE  DIRECT 
TO  US. 

The  J.  H.  Bishop  Co. 

Sandwich,  Ont. 
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Take  a  Scoopful  of 
Each  — Side  by ^  Side 

Take  "  St.  Lawrence  "  granulated  in 
one  scoop — and  any  other  sugar  in 
the  other. 

Look  atj"'St.|Lawrence  "  Sugar — its 
perfect  [crystals  —  its  pure,  white 
sparkle — its  even  grain.  Test  it  point 
by  point,  and  you  will  see  that 


Absolutely 
Best 


Absolutely 
Pure 


is  one  of  the  choicest  sugars  ever  refined — with  a  standard  of  purity  that  few  sugars  can  boast. 
Try  it  in  your  home, 

Analysis  shows  "St.  Lawrence  Granulated"  to  be  "  99  99/100  to  100% 
Pure  Cane  Sugar  with  no  impurities  whatever." 

"  Most  every  dealer  sells  St.  Lawrence  Sugar.' 

THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  SUGAR  REFINERIES,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL 

65A 


Have  this  Gate  on  Your  Farm 

A  GATE  easy  to  open,  summer 
■*"*•  or  winter.  A  gate  that  will 
last  a  lifetime,  that  cannot  bend, 
break,  sag,  blow  down,  burn  or  rot.  A 
gate  that  you  can  try  60  days'  free  to  test 
it  out.  A  gate  that  has  been  proved  for 
years  to  be  the  best  farm  gate  made. 

CLAY  *"&  GATES 

are  made  of  high  carDon  steel  tubing  of 
large  diameter — far  stronger  than  gas 
pipe,  tee  or  angle  iron— and  heavy  wire 
mesh  fabric. 

Canadian  Gate  Co.,  Ltd. 

Guelph,   Ont. 


I  guarantee  every  Clay 
Gate  to  be  free  from  de- 
fects in  material  or  work- 
manship. I  will  replace  free 
any  part  or  the  entire  gate 
giving   out  for   such   reason. 


11  R4LPH  STEELE,  Haaafrr    39   Morris  St. 


60  DAY'S  FREE  TRIAL 

One  or  a  dozen  Clay  Gates  sent  for  60  days' 
free  trial.  Have  one  or  two  for  this  wintet — 
when  the  snow  gives  you  trouble.  Send  to-day 
for  illustrated  price  list. 


This  Machine  is  the  Farmers'  Choice 

Because  Tolton's  "No.  1  Double  Boot  Cutter"  is  the  best  of 
its  kind  made  and  the  farmer  is  quick  to  realize  the  benefits  to 
be  gained  thereby.  It  is  only  a  moment's  work  to  change  from 
a  pulper  to  a  slicer. 

TOLTON'S  NO.  1  IS  THE  ONLY  DOUBLE  BOOT  CUTTEB 
MANUFACTUEED. 
Fitted  with  steel  shafting,  Boiler  Bearings,  and  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  style  and  workmanship. 

A  postcard  brings  circular  and  prices. 
WBITE  TO-DAY. 

TOLTON  BROS.,  LTD.  D.pt  f.  GUELPH,  ONT. 
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Animal  Regulator 

by  regulating  the  seat  of  all  diseases — 
the  bowels,  blood  and  digestive  organs 
— it  thoroughly  renovates  the  system, 
drives  out  cholera  germs  and  worms.  It 
is  a  great  money  maker,  because  it  keeps 
hogs  healthy,  reduces  feed  bills  and 

Saves  Time  Fattening 
Hogs 

The  quicker  the  hog  is  fattened,  the 
sweeter  the  meat  and  the  more  profit  to 
the  owner.  Wben  Pratt's  Animal  Eegu- 
lator  is  used,  you  are  sure  of  getting 
early  pork  and  best  prices. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or 
Money  Back 

Pratt's  Animal  Regulator  has  been  used 
for  40  years  by  successful  feeders  of 
hogs,  horses  and  cattle  the  whole  world 
over  on  our  money  back  plan.  If  you  do 
not  see  a  decided  improvement,  tell  your 
dealer  and  he  will  refund  your  money. 

254b  pails  $3.50.  Also  in  smaller 
packages  and  1004b.  bags.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 


Pratt's  Poultry  Regulator 

is  guaranteed  to  make  your  hens 
lay  more  eggs  and  keep  them  free 
from  disease. 


Send  postal  for  valuable  books  on 
Live    Stock    and    Poultry,    FREE. 

Pratt  Food  Company 

of  Canada,  Limited 
Toronto,  Ont. 


WILSON'S 

Invalid's 
Port    Wine 


A  BIG  BRACING  TONIC 

is  heartly  endorsed  by  leading  medical 
practitioners  for  its  wonderful  health- 
giving,  strength-imparting  and  invigor- 
ating qualities. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Beausoleil, 
President  Canadian  Medical  Association 

Dear  Sirs, 

I  know  and  recommend  your  excellent  Wil- 
son's Invalids'  Port.  I  prescribe  It  to  young 
persons  and  debilitated  women,  and  tbe  re- 
sults  are   most   satisfactory. 

I  congratulate  you  on  having  filled  with 
the  greatest  of  care  a  time-honored  prescrip- 
tion which  is  approved  by  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession. 

I  heartily  wish  you  all  the  success  you 
deserve. 

Yours  truly, 


^ 


'-sL. 


—m  ~* 


J^&# 


Ask  YOUR  Doctor 
BIG  BOTTLE  ALL  DRUGGISTS 


The  publisher  of  the  best  Farmer's  paper  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  in  writing  to  us,  states: 

"I  would  say  that' I  do  not  know  of  a  medi- 
cine that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  like 
MINARD'S  LINIMENT.  It  has  been  an  un- 
failing remedy  in  our  household  ever  since  I  can 
remember,  and  has  outlived  dozens  of  would- 
be  competitors  and  imitators." 


rDIIMD'C     IMPROVED 
t»KUmD£>     WARRINER 

STANCHION 


'  My  barn  that  was 


BURNED 


was  fitted  with  Crurab'i 
IWarriner  Stanchions.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  ease  with 
[which  these  fasteners  were 
I  opened  I  should  have  lost  my 
I  cows,"  writes  Mr.  Everett 
'Gains,  Bernardstown,  Mass. 
Booklet  Free. 
WALLACE  B.  CRUMB.  F6,Fore»tTllle.Conn.,C.8.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  in  inquiry  if  you  prefer  booklet  in  French  er  English. 
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TELEPHONE  AN<D  SWITCHBOARD 
EQUIPMENT 


KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Say   you  saw  the  ad.   in   Farmers'   Magazine. 
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Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  Probably  few  preparations  similar  to  the  famous  Dr. 
Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  have  had  so  little  advertising,  yet  certainly  no  similar  preparation 
has  even  approached  it  in  the  magnitude  of  its  sales.  In  these  days  when  advertising  is 
the  usual  power  employed  for  promoting  sales  such  a  record  is  unique  and  furnishes  a 
glowing  testimonial  to  the  remarkable  efficiency  of  this  sterling  remedy — a  remedy  so 
penetrating,  soothing  and  healing  that  its  fame  has  gone  broadcast,  principally  by  word 
of  mouth,  and  its  sales  have  outstripped  by  far  every  rival. 

Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  a  remedy  distinctly  peculiar  with  itself — there  is  none 
like  it  for  rheumatism,  sciatica,  and  all  troubles  where  a  reliable  liniment  is  needed. 
Eclectric  Oil  is  a  specific  for  burns,  cuts,  bruises,  scratches,  and  for  the  stings  of  insects 
it  is  marvellously  soothing  and  healing.  For  sore  throat  and  coughs  it  works  with  won- 
derful rapidity  when  taken  internally. 

Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  not  alone  effective,  but  it  is  perfectly  harmless.  It 
can  be  used  with  entire  safety  and  for  this  reason  is  especially  desirable  as  a  household 
remedy.  Its  cures  are  legion  and  the  suffering  saved  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  users 
is  a  record  of  which  its  makers  may  well  feel  proud. 

Oh  the  farm,  where  frequent  accidents  occur,  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  No  one  can  tell  when  it  may  be  needed,  but  where  it  is  needed  its  pre- 
sence is  the  signal  for  quick  help  and  relief.  It  is  always  the  same,  sure,  unfailing,  un- 
varying remedy.  It  goes  right  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  It  takes  the  fire  from  burns 
and  scalds,  reduces  inflammation  and  starts  the  skin  healing  again,  preventing  scars.  It 
is  equally  effective  for  man  and  beast,  as  many  a  farmer  will  tell  you. 

Get  a  bottle  of  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  to-day  and  have  it  ready  when  needed. 
Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  in  25-cent  bottles.  Put  up  only  by  Northrop  &  Lyman  Co., 
Limited,  Toronto. 


Are  You  in  Love  With  Your  Farm  Work  ? 

You  should  be,  and  these  books  should  help  you 
know  more  about  farm  work.     They  are   new. 

•'How   To    Keep    Bees."  "Farm  Management." 

By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock.  By  F.  W.  Card. 

A    charmingly    written   manual.    The   outfit,  first  Deals  with  accounts,  business,  marketing,  compar- 

•teps  and  method*  are  given  clearly  and  in  detail ;  ative  value  of  products,  burins  the  land,  etc.    The 

and  the  author's  well-known  literary  ability  has  com-  man  about  to  embark  in  farming  could  do  no  better 

bined  with  her  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  to  produce  than  to  heed  the  wise  words  here  set  down.    They 

an     unusual    volume.      Photographic     illustrations;  may  save  him  a  world  of  trouble  and  perhaps  his  whole 

Cloth-  Postpaid,  $1.18.  investment.     Illustrated     from     photographs,   crash 

cloth,  postpaid  $2.20. 

"Farm    Animals."  "Soils,  How  to  Handle  and 

By  e.  v.  Wilcox.  Improve  Them." 

A  valuable  manual  of  how  to  breed,  care  for,  use  By  S.  W.  Fletcher. 
and  doctor  the  cow,  horse,  sheep,  swine  and  other 

animals  on  the  farm.  A  practical  book  for  general  Packed  to  bursting  with  instantly  available  know- 
farm  use  judiciously  arranged  for  the  largest  helpful-  ledge  of  the  kind  practical  farmers  cannot  afford  to  be 
oess  to  the  largest  number  of  readers.  Illustrated  ignorant  of.  More  than  100  photographs;  Crash 
from  photographs.    Postpaid,  $2.29.  Cloth  ;  Postpaid.  $2.20. 

Also  books  on  Farm  Science, Irrigation  and  Drainage,  Cattle  and  Dairying,  Horses  and  their 
Care,  Sheep  and  Swine,  Poultry,  Bees  and  Pets,  Farm  Crops,  Fruit  Crops,  Vegetable  Crops,  Flori- 
culture, Landscape,  Gardening  and  Forestry,  Insects  and  Plant  Life,  Buildings  and  Conveniences. 
In  fact,' all  kinds  of  books  for  Farmers,  Gardeners,  Florists,  Stock  Raisers,  Fruit  Growers,  Etc. 

TECHNICAL  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO.  -  -  143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto 
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Big  Game 

Repeating 

Rifles 

Model 

1893 


Accurate, 
quick- 
handling,  de- 
pendable—big 
game  f  all  s  ready 
prey    to     its   tre- 
mendous shocking 
and  killing  power. 
I  ts    Smokeless 
Steel  barrel  .rifled 
deep    after  the 
famous    Ballard 
system,    is     built 
especially  to  with- 
stand the  continued 
use   of   high  power 
smokeless  loads  with 
jacketed  bullets. 
No  opening  at  top— 
a  thick  wall  of   solid 
steel   stands  between 
cartridge  chamber  and 
shooter's  face.     Rain, 
sleet  and  foreign  matter 
cannot  enter  action. 


Side-ejecting— the  empty  shell  never  spoils 
the  aim  of  a  quick  repeat-shot.  Handsomely 
finished  and  perfectly  balanced. 

Send  3c  postage  for  new 
catalog  showing  complete 
line  of  Tfflarflfl  repeat- 
ers, rifles  and  shotguns. 

150  Willow  St. 
The  THarfin  Firearms  Co. ,  NewHayen,Ct. 


IMPROVED  RACER  CROSS 
CUT  SAW 


The  Improved  Racer  Cross  Cut  Saw  has 
been  proven  the  fastest  cutting  saw  made. 
Maple  Leaf  saws  are  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  the  United  States,  England, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  other  coun- 
tries, which  is  a  proof  of  their  superior 
quality.  They  are  made  of  Eazor  Steel 
and    tempered     by     our     secret     process. 

Made  only   by 

Shurly-Dietrich  Co.,  Limited 


Gait 


Ontario 


ONTWIND  ENGINEiPUMPCO./ 


Woodward  Water 
Basins  Provide 
Plenty  of  Water 

at  a  proper  temperature,  and  in 
automatically  regulated  quantities. 
Cows  cannot  swill  or  overload. 
The  flow  of  water  is  automatically 
controlled.  In  cold  weather,  the 
water  is  tempered  before  it  reaches 
the  cow. 

Disease  cannot  spread  if  you  in- 
stall Woodward  Water  Basins.  The 
Basins  do  away  with  all  the  evils 
of  the  common  trough,  or  tank. 

Save  yourself  much  winter's  labor 
and  trouble  by  installing  the 
Woodward  Water  Basin  system 
and  Champion  Cow  Stanchions 
now.  Get  estimates  and  full  par- 
ticulars free  from  our  nearest  office. 


The  Ontario  Wind 
Engine  and  Pump  Co. 

Toronto         Winnipeg         Calgary 
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APPLE  TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK  GENERALLY 

These  are  two  Testimonials  from  our  Customers. 

"1  am  enclosing  you  cheque  for  $77.40  in  payment  of  account.  I  have  no  hesitation  ta^telhng'  y?utathat  I  am 
thoroughly  satisfied  m  every  particular  with  the  shrubs.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  we  shall  lose  any  of  them  I  micht 
Bay,  too,  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  twice  the  size  of  the  shrubs  received  from  a  local  source.  I  shall  be  elad  to 
recommend  the  Canadian  Nursery  Company  whenever  the  opportunity  offers. 

"Very   truly   yours,    "H.    S.    S." 
"May    17th,    1912, 
„„    .    .      .,  .  "Parks    Dept.,    Fort    William,    Ont. 

ion    are    quite    entitled    to   the   commendations    we   gave   you    m    our   telegram,    and    when   people   are    entitled    to 
it    the   writer   has   no   hesitation   in   giving   it.  (Signed)       "W.    A.    DOWLER." 

The  above   letter   refers   to   a    large   quantity   of   trees,    flowers,    and   shrubs   supplied   to   the    Board   of    Park    Man- 
agement  at   Fort    William,    Ont. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  planting  send  us  your  list  of  wants  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  give  you 
lowest  rates  for  first-class  stock,  such  as  was  sent  to  the  above  satisfied  customers.  We  have 
100,000  extra  choice  Apple   trees   for   Spring   delivery. 

THE   CANADIAN    NURSERY    CO.    LIMITED.    10    Phillips    Place,    Montreal 


FRUIT  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

IN  THE 

Great  Niagara  District  Fruit  Belt 


I  have  had  twenty  years'  experience  in 
fruit  growing  and  selling  of  fruit  lands,  and 
am  in  a  position  to  give  you  expert  informa- 
tion regarding  fruit  farming  in  the  Niagara 
Fruit  Belt. 

R.  W.  LOCKE     -     Box  32     -    ST.  CATHARINES,  ONTARIO 


I  have  a  good  list  of  money-making  fruit 
farms  for  sale,  ranging  in  size  from  5  to  100 
acres. 

SEND  FOR  PARTICULARS. 


The  World's  Finest  Scale — 

Zimmerman  Pltless  Wagon  Scale 

I  strongest  ami  must  accurate  scale  in  existence. 

"      ranteed  10 

Thousands 

iful  nee. 

eavj.  eolid  steal 

une    and    plat* 

nn  beams. .Pro* 

cted  bearings. 

Special  tow   price 

proposition.  Wrlti 


Zimmerman 

SteoE  Co..  Lone  Tree,  Iowa 


11   pay   you. 
Addrees  Dept.  74 


MmSWSLA 


THESE  SHINGLES  LAST 
a  lifetime  without  paint  or 
repairs— they  are  fireproof— 
lightning  proof,  wear  proof, 
weather  proof  and  decay 
proof.  Best  for  any  building- 

The  Asbestos  Mfg.  Co.,Ltd. 

E.T.  Bank  Bldgr,  Montreal 

Factory  at  Lachine,  P.O. 


MOLES    AND    WARTS 


Removed  with  MOLESOFF,  without  pain  or  clanger,  no  matter 
how  large  or  how  far  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
And  they  will  never  return  and  no  trace  or  scar  will  be  left. 
MOLESOFF  is  applied  directly  to  the  MOLE  or  WART,  which 
entirely  disappears  in  about  six  days,  killing  the  germ  and 
leaving  the  skin  smooth  and  natural. 

MOLESOFF  is  put  up  only  in  One  Dollar  bottles. 

Each  bottle  is  forwarded  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  is  neatly  packed  in  a  plain  case, 
accompanied  by  full  directions,  and  contains  enough  remedy  to  remove  eight  or  ten  ordinary 
MOLES  or  WARTS.  We  sell  MOLESOFF  under  a  positive  GUARANTEE  if  it  fails  to 
remove  your  MOLE  or  WART,  we  will  promptly  refund  the  dollar.  Letters  from  personages 
we  all  know,  together  with  much  valuable  information,  will  be  mailed  free  upon  request. 

Guaranteed  by  the  Florida  Distributing  Co.  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  June  30,  1906.  Serial  No.  45633 
Please  mention  this  paper  Florida  Distributing  Company 

when  answering.  Pensacola,  Florida. 
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What  Is  Soil   Fertility? 
How  Does  It  Interest  You? 

WHAT  is  soil  fertility?  Why  is  its  lack  considered  so  serious  a  matter? 
Why  is  it  that  authorities  on  better  farming  agree  in  considering  it  one 
of  the  most  important  questions  requiring  solution  by  farmers  today? 
The  answer  is  found  in  the  small  average  yield  of  farms  in  this  country 
as  compared  with  those  of  other  countries  where  correct  fertilizing  is  prac- 
ticed, and  in  the  rapidly  decreasing  quantity  of  available  new  land.  There 
are  two  things  that  every  farmer  can  do,  both  of  which  will  make  his  farm 
more  productive.  One  is  to  practice  a  proper  rotation  of  crops;  the  other  to 
buy  and  use  an 

IHC  Manure  Spreader 
Corn  King  or  Cloverleaf 

Every  farm  can  be  benefited  by  the  use  of  an  I  H  C  manure  spreader. 
It  will  distribute  the  manure  in  an  even  coat,  light  or  heavy,  as  may  be 
required.  Manure  spread  in  this  manner  does  the  most  good  to  the  soil  at 
about  half  the  expense  and  much  less  than  half  the  work  of  hand  spreading. 

An  IHC  manure  spreader  is  a  scientific  machine,  built  to  accomplish  a 
definite  purpose  in  the  most  economical  manner.  It  is  constructed  according 
to  a  well-thought-out  plan,  which  insures  the  best  work  in  the  field  with  the 
least  strain  on  machine  or  horses.  To  take  one  example  of  the  thoroughness 
in  detail,  all  I  H  C  spreaders  are  so  constructed  that  a  reach  is  unnecessary. 
This  construction  allows  the  spreader  to  be  managed  handily  in  small  feed 
lots,  backed  up  to  barn  doors  opening  into  narrow  yards,  or  turned  com- 
pletely in  its  own  length.  Yet  the  absence  of  a  reach  in  no  way  interferes 
with  the  strength  or  field  efficiency  of  the  machines. 

See  the  IHC  local  agent  or  write  the  nearest  branch  house  for  catalogues 
and  information. 

CANADIAN  BRANCH  HOUSES : 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated)  , 

At  Brandon,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Hamilton,  Lethbridge,  London,  Montreal,  N.  Battle- 
ford,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  St.  John,  Weyburn,  Winnipeg,  Yorktoo 

IHC  Service  Bureau 
The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  to  all,  the 
best  information  obtainable  on  better  farming.  I?  you  have  any  worthy- 
questions  concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drainage,  irrigation,  fertilizer, 
etc..  make  your  inquiries  specific  and  send  them  to  I  H  C  Service 
Bureau,  Harvester  Building,  Chicago,  USA 
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1  This  Car  Seeks  First  Honors  In  Its  Class  for  1913 


Long  stroke  mo- 

Three    speeds 

106    inch     wheel- 

tor,    314    x    SV& 

forward. 

base. 

inches. 

Sliding  gears. 

32x3)4  inch  tires 

Enclosed  valves. 

Full     floating 

Quick      detach- 

Three   bearing 

axle. 

able   rims. 

crankshaft. 

Centre    control. 

Mohair  top,  with 

Unit  power  plant 

Zenith       carbur- 

envelope. 

Multiple       disc 

etor. 

Jiffy   Curtains. 

clntch. 

Bosch    magneto. 

Windshield. 

Bear    shock    ab- 
sorber. 

Prest-o-Iite  tank 
Gas  headlights. 

Oil  side  and  tail 
lamps. 

Tools — horn. 


Trimmings, 
black    and 
nickel. 
Standard     color, 

black. 
Magneto    and 
camshaft     driven 
by   silent   Coven- 
try  chain. 


$1,150 


Here  is  a  car  at  $1,150,  built  in  accordance  with 
the  high  code  of  honor  which  marks  the 
manufacture  of  the  best  cars — cars  far 
above  it  in  price. 

It  claims  close  relationship  with  those  cars — 
not  in  size,  because  it  is  a  car  of  lesser 
dimensions,  of  course — but  in  all  of  the  in- 
gredients which  constitute  integrity  of  con- 
struction. 

It  asks  to  be  set  apart  and  judged,  not  by  the 
standards  its  price  would  suggest,  but  by 


that  more  microscopic  analysis  you  would 
apply  were  a  larger  monetary  investment 
involved. 

We  have  pictured  in  book  form  some  of  the 
processes  which  justify  our  belief  that  this 
Hupmobile  is  the  best  car  of  its  class  hi 
the  world;  and  we  want  you  to  see  and 
read  it. 

We  also  want  you  to  see  and  ride  in  the  car- 
samples  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Hupmobile 
dealers. 


HUPP  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Desk  D,  WINDSOR,  ONTARIO 


It  will  pay  you  to    answer  advertisements. 
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"THE  SHAW 
WAY  IS  THE 
SURE  WAY" 

KNOWLEDGE  is  earning  power.  The  greater  your 
knowledge,  the  greater  your  earning  power.  If 
yours  is  not  a  trained  brain,  it  is  not  worth  much 
in  the  present  day  labor  market.  But  Canada  offers  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  the  man  or  woman  with  the 
trained  brain — the  man  or  woman  who  has  the  expert 
knowledge  required  in  our  different  industries. 
This  is  a  real  opportunity  for  YOU,  who  want 
to  advance  in  your  trade  or  profession  —  for 
YOU,  who  want  to  change  to  a  more  congenial  occupa- 
tion affording  larger  earnings — for  YOU,  young  man  or 
young  woman,  who  want  to  enter  a  trade  or  profession 
and  secure  good  earnings  at  the  start  with  every  chance 
for  advancement. 

"The  Shaw  Way  is  the  Sure  Way"  to  get  this  knowledge. 
We  will  provide  you  with  this  in  your  own  home  and  in 
your  spare  time.  Hundreds  of  successful  students  prove 
that  we  can  qualify  YOU  for  a  better  position,  better 
earnings  and  success.  If  you  really  want  to  earn  more, 
to  make  your  brain  worth  more,  write  to-day.  Initiative 
is  the  first  essential  to 
success. 


ACT  NOW. 


uc 


Shaw  Correspondence  School 

391-393  Yonge  Street,  Toronto  Canada 
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Chartered  Accountant 

Artist 

Auditor 

Designer 

Cost   Accouotaot 

Art  Specialist 

Modem  Banking 

Teacher  of  Art 

Bookkeeper 

Story  Writer 

Journalist 

Penman 

newspaper  Reporter 

Commercial  Specialist 

Photographer 

Ad-Writer 

Show-Card  Writer 

Butineu  Addreu  _ 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmers'  Magazine. 
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INVEST 

A 

CENT 


This  book  will  be 
sent  free  to  those 
interested.  It  will 
show  just  how  the 
cost  of  a  range 
ought  to  be  esti- 
mated. 

A   post   card   brings 
it  to  you. 
Send  one  to-day. 


The  cost  of  a  range  is 
not   the   price   of  a 

range.      Many    a    range 

cheap   in  price  becomes 

expensive  in  cost  as  the 

years  go  by. 

Heavy  drain  on  the  coal 

cellar,  and  repairs  every 

now  and  then,  make  an 

originally  cheap  stove  a 

very  dear  one  indeed. 

Before    laying    in    your 

coal  for  the  winter  —  before 

patching  up  the  old  range  — 

before   buying   a   new   one  — 

INVEST    A    CENT    and    get 

our  new  Booklet, 

"THE  COST  OF  A  RANGE." 


PEERLESS  QRANGE 


Peninsular 

Cast  Iron  and  Steel  Ranges  to  suit  every  taste  and  purse. 
CLARE  BROS.  &  CO.,  LIMITED  ■         Preston,  Ont. 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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Has  Your  Land  Value 
Increased? 


Increased  production  means  increased  profits.  A 
farm  that  utilizes  every  acre  has  a  greater  market 
value  than  the  non-productive  farm  land.  Waste  land 
is  unnecessary.  Those  stumps  and  roots  that  have  so 
long  confronted  you,  preventing  the  increase  of  your 
land,  can  be  removed. 

C.  X.  L.  Stumping  Powder  will  remove  them  easily 
and  safely.  Our  booklet  on  "The  Use  of  Explosives 
for  Farmers"  will  tell  you  how.  Many  farmers  are 
reaping  big  profits  through  the  information  gained 
from  this  booklet. 

You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.   We 
send  this  valuable   book   on   request. 

WRITE  TO  DAY— NOW. 


CANADIAN  EXPLOSIVES,  LIMITED 


MONTREAL 


P.Q. 


It  is  to  your  advantage   to    mention   Farmers'   Magazine. 
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WARM 
AIR 


he  James 
Stewart 
Manufacturing 
Company,  i_;m;+ed 

WOODSTOCK     ONT 
WINNIPEG        MAN 


Stand  for 

QUALITY 
&    SATISFACTION 


A  Winter  Warmth  inl 
the  home  like  the 
breath  of  a  day  in  June,  compar- 
ed to  the  July-like  dryness  and 
intensity  of  the  furnace  heat 
with  which  you  are  familiar.  It 's 
all  in  the  big  CIECLE  WATER- 
PAN  with  its  adequate  provision 
for  humidifying  the  heated  air, 
and  a  furnace  construc- 
tion absolutely  gas 
and   dust   tight. 


FURNACE  CATALOGUE 
MAILED  ON  REQUEST 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  Farmers'  Magazine. 
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We 

Teach  You 
How  to  Run  a  Tractor 


na 

Teach  you  right  in  your  own  home,  without  loss  of  time  from  your 
regular  work. 

Our  Correspondence  Course  in  Traction  Farming  and  Engineering  is  the 
best  and  most  practical  ever  offered.  It  is  written  by  acknowledged  experts 
in  their  line — and  in  language  so  simple  that  every  one  can  understand. 

A  course  of  15  lessons,  in  booklet  form,  that  tells  you  everything  about 
the  construction,  operation  and  care  of  gas  tractors.  From  Lesson  1  on 
"General  Definitions"  to  Lesson  15  on  "Plows  and  Plowing,"  the  entire 
course  is  full  of  practical  information  that  you  can  use  with  profit  in  your 
daily  work. 


PROSPECTIVE   BUYERS. 

Are  you  timid  about  buying  a  tractor 
because  you  fear  you  cannot  run  it?  Don't 
hesitate!  This  course  helps  you  to  select 
the  best  tractor.  Teaches  you  to  become  a 
successful  operator.  How  to  make  proper 
adjustments  and  repairs.  Tells  you  why 
a  tractor  makes  farm  work  easy.  Shows 
you  how  it  earns  and  saves  money  for  you. 

TRACTOR   OWNERS. 

You  need  this  course.  It  tells  you  how 
to  better  and  cheapen  your  tractor  farm- 
ing. Gives  you  short  cuts  for  making  re- 
pairs. Explains  how  to  lay  out  a  field. 
How  to  make  all  kinds  of  hitches. 


WAGE  EARNERS. 

Do  you  want  to  earn  more?  Take  this 
course.  It  teaches  you  to  become  expert 
traction  engineers.  Tractor  owners,  every- 
where, need  competent  operators.  The 
knowledge  you  get  from  this  course  makes 
it  easy  for  you  to  obtain  a  fine  paying 
position. 

PRACTICE   SCHOOLS. 

Later  in  the  season  we  hold  Practice 
Schools,  conducted  by  competent  instruc- 
tors, at  twelve  centrally  located  points  in 
the  heart  of  the  farming  districts.  These 
practice  schools  are  free  to  our  Corre- 
spondence Course  students.  Watch  this 
paper  for  our  practice  schools  announce- 
ment. 


HOW  TO  OBTAIN  THIS  COURSE  FREE. 

Write  us  to-day  for  full  information.     A  postal  request  will  do. 

HART-PARR  COMPANY 

42  LAWLER  STREET,  CHARLES  CITY,  IOWA 


Don't  fail  to  mention   Farmers'  Magazine   when    writing   advertisers. 
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Deep  Tillage  and  Fast,  Good 

Plowing! 

TP  HE  trend  of  cultivation  is  toward  deep  plowing.    The  old-style  4-inch  furrow  is 
passing  for  a  7-inch  or  8-inch  depth.  This  gradually  develops  a  deep   fresh  rich 

seed  bed  for  plant  food.    It  makes  a  storage  reservoir  that  will  preserve  even  the  300 

tons  of  water  per  acre  needed  for  corn,  in  the  sub-soil,  by  preventing  its  flow  off  the 

land.     Deep-plowed  land  makes  bumper  drought-proof  crops. 

A  boy  can  handle  the  Cockshutt  Ontario  Footlift  Sulky,  plowing  year  by  year  down 

to  full  8  inches  deep.     It  is  one  of  the  lightest-draft    plows    for    its    capacity    on    the 

market.      It  is  self-protecting  for  deep  plowing  in  stony  land. 

GET  THE  COCKSHUTT 

ONTARIO  FOOTLIFT 

This  is  the  one 
satisfactory 
footlift  plow  on 
the  market. 
Borrow  a  boy 
you  can  -trust 
with  your  team, 
and  he  will  do 
deeper,  better 
work  with  the 
Ontario  Footlift 
than  an  experi- 
enced plowman 
with  a  walking 
plow.  Simply  set 
the  "  Ontario 
Footlift"  plow 
for  width  and 
depth,  and  the 
boy  has  no  fur- 
ther bother  with 
levers.  He  con- 
trols it  with  the 
"  Footlift  A  t  - 
tachment," 
which  raises  and 
resets  the  plow 
at  a  touch  of  the  foot,  by  the  help  of  a  coiled  spring-.  The  "Ontario  Footlift"  may  be  arranged 
to  automat irll.Y  rise  over  boulders,  and  reset  itself.  This  avoids  breakages,  delays  and  expense. 
The  strong  steel  wheels  have  dust-proof  bearings,  with  bushings  you  can  renew  at  small  cost.  You 
can  have  the  "Ontario  Footlift"  fitted  with  our  Judy  bottom  for  clay,  or  our  No.  21  bottom  for 
loam.  Also  you  can  have  knife,  rolling  colter,  or  jointer.  The  bottoms  are  unbreaking  soft- 
centre  steel,  and  you  can  have  steel  shares  to  order.  The  "Ontario  Footlift"  is  one  of  the  very 
best  long-service  high-quality  plows  on  the  market  for  deep,  fast  plowing  at  low  cost. 

SEE  OUR  AGENT,  RMtfPDlE£E$Y0£ARM  WRITE  US 

We  are  always  glad  to  give  information  and  help,   concerning  any  farm 
implement.     A  post  card  will  get  you  our  reply  and  services. 


Sold  in  Western  Canada  and 
Western  Ontario  by 


Sold  in  Eastern  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces  by 


Cockshutt  Plow  Co.,  Ltd.   The  Frost  &  Wood  Co.,  Ltd. 


Brantford,  Ont. 


Smith's  Falls,  Ont. 


It  will  pay  you  to    answer  advertisements. 
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Sovereign 

Hot  Water 
Boiler 

The  Most  Perfect 

of  Modern  Heating 

Systems 


You  don't  have  to 

Shiver  in  the  Winter 

Time 

Fireplaces,  stoves  and  hot  air  fur- 
naces do  not  distribute  heat  proper- 
ly— that  is  the  reason  we  have  to 
shiver  indoors  in  the  winter  time. 

No  method  of  house  heating  by 
hot  air,  either  from  grate,  stove  or 
furnace,  can  work  properly  when 
there  are  drafts  through  the  house 
that  are  stronger  than  the  warm  air 
currents  from  the  fire. 

Become  interested  in  the  modern 
method  of  heating  by  hot  water.  It 
costs  no  more  to  be  comfortable  in- 
doors and  the  "Sovereign"  is  a  guar- 
antee of  comfort.  Write  for  further 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  hot 
water  boiler. 


TAYLOR-FORBES  £?J?ftES 

TORONTO,  1088  King  St.  W  MONTREAL,  246  Craig  St.  W. 

VANCOUVER,  1070  Homer  St.     GUELPH,  Canada 

"Sovereign"    Hot    Water    Boilers    are    installed    by    Heating 
Engineers  and  Plumbers  throughout  Canada 


The  Story  of  Two  Bundles  of  Flax 

Demonstrating  (he  superiority  of   THE  SPALDING  DEEP  TILLING  MACHINE 


"On  the  9thand  10th 
of  June,  1911.  I  sowed  30 
acres  of  flax,  just  out- 
side of  the  city  limits, 
south  of  this  town.  25 
acres  of  the  above  land 
was  plowed  from  five 
to  six  inches  deep,  and 
five  acres  of  this  land 
was  plowed  about  six- 
teen inches  deep,  by  a 
Spalding  Deep  Tilling 
Machine.  All  of  this 
land  was  cultivated  in 
the  same  manner,  by 
the  same  farm  tools, 
and  sowed  with  the 
same  kind  of  flax  seed 
on  the  9th  and  10th  day 
of    June. 

The  flax  on  all  the 
land  grew  fine  for  a 
short  time.  Dry  hot 
weather  set  in  about 
the  middle  of  June,  and 
lasted  about  six  weeks. 
During  that  period  the 
flax  on  the  land  plowed 
an  ordinary  depth 
stopped  growing,  and 
showed  the  dry  hot 
weather  had  hurt  it 
materially,  and  the  flax 
on  the  deep  tilled  land 
continued  to  grow  dur- 
ing the  dry  period,  and 
was  fully  eight  inches 
higher  whenlhar  vested. 

The  flax  on  the  deep 
tilled  land  yielded  22%" 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
the  flax  on  the  other 
land  yielded  14K 
bushels  to  the  acre,  be- 
sides the  quality  of  the 
flax  on  the  deep  tilled 
land  was  much  better 
than  the  flax  on  the 
land  plowed  an  ordin- 
ary depth," 
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That  is  the  story,  as 
told  by  the  man  on 
whose  farm  this  flax 
was  grown.  It  is  a 
story  of  50%  increase 
in  yield.  With  flax  at 
$2.00  per  bushel,  the 
increase  is  worth 
$15.00  per  acre. 


There  was  no  differ- 
ence in  seed,  no  differ- 
ence in  the  fertility  of 
the  land,  no  difference 
in  the  cultivation;  but 
,nsre  was  a  difference 
in  the  seedbed.  The 
flax  growing  on  the 
land  plowed  only  five 
to  six  inches  deep  had 
no  chance  to  develop — 
the  roots  could  not  go 
down  far  enough,  but 
the  Spalding  Deep  Til- 
ling Machine  made  the 
other  seed  bed  like  a 
garden,  16  inches  deep 
and  finely  pulverized. 
Nature  did  the  rest. 


Farmers  who  use  the 
Spalding  Deep  Tilling 
Machine  get  similar 
results  on  every  crop 
they  grow. 


Our  free  books 
will  tell  you  alt 
about  how  you 
can  more  than 
double  your  net 
profit  and  in- 
crease  the 
value  of  your 
farm. 


WRITE     US     TO-DAY    FOR    FULL    INFORMATION 


address  THE  SPALDING  PLOW  CO., 


Union  Ave.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  U.S.A. 


(ALL   SHIPMENTS    MADE    FROM   CANADIAN    FACTORY.) 


NTY  CENTS  A  COPY 


NOVEMBER 


TWO  DOLLARS  PER  YEAR 


ARMER'S 


IIACLEAN    PUBLISHING    COMPANY,    LDT. 


$45.00  BICYCLE  FREE! 

DO    YOU    WANT    A    WHEEL? 


Here's  a  chance  for  every  Canadian  boy  to  get  one  FREE  by  doing  a  little 
work  in  his  spare  time. 


All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  32  yearly  paid-in-advance  subscriptions  to 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE.  We  will  send  you  immediately  on  the  receipt  of 
payment  for  32  subscriptions  a  $45.00  bicycle.  This  wheel  has  all  the  modern 
improvements,  including  coaster-brake,  mud-guards,  full  set  of  bicycle  tools.  It 
is  substantially  built  and  will  stand  the  most  severe  road  test. 

These  wheels  have  been  shipped  to  our  representatives  in  all  parts  of  Can- 
ada and  in  no  case  have  we  had  a  single  complaint. 

If  you  are  interested  in  earning  a  wheel,  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
to  us  to-day. 


PARMER'S  MAGAZINE, 

143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

GENTLEMEN,— I  would  like  to  win  one  of  the  Bicycles  you  off«r  for  32  new  yearly 
paid-in-advance  subscriptions  to  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE.  Please  send  sample  copy 
and  order  book. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 


143-149    UNIVERSITY    AVE. 
TORONTO,  -  ONT. 
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OUR  NEW  1913  JEWELLERY 
'  CATALOGUE 

Not  only  faithfully  reproduces  many  of  the  choicest  articles  in  our 
stock,    but   is    also   gratifying   because   of   its   artistic   design    and    beauty. 

When  choosing  gifts,  whether  Christmas,  Wedding  or  Anniversary, 
you  will  find  it  a  most  pleasant  help  and  one  of  great  assistance  to 
you,  for  shown  in  it  are  the  very  best  values  which  we  can  offer. 

As  the  new  1913  edition  will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution,  you 
should  fill  in  your  name  and  address  below  and  send  it  to  us  when 
we    will    forward    your    copy    at    once    when    ready. 


%    i 


DRDINGWALL 

LIMITED 

JEWELLERS  & 
SILVERSMITHS 

PORTAGE  AVE.WINNIPEG 
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These  need  paint  to  keep  them  in  good  shape 


Says  the  Little  Paint  Man. 


a  We  don't  always  realize  what  harm  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
weather  does  to  our  houses  and  barns  and  buggies  and  wagons 
that  are  not  protected  by  good  paint.  Buildings  that  have  not 
been  painted  or  on  which  the  paint  has  worn  off,  are  exposed  one 
day  to  the  wet  and  the  rain,  the  next  day  to  the  hot  sun  and  so 
on,  until  the  unprotected  wood  twists  and  warps  and  cracks  and 
the  rot  starts.  So  a  building  that  should  be  in  good  repair  at  the 
end  of  50  years,  if  it  had  been  kept  properly  painted,  goes  to  rack 
and  ruin  in  \  5  or  20.     And  think  how  it  looks. 


Why  don't  you  paint  this  Fall  with  Sherwin-Williams 
Paint,  Prepared?  Made  of  pure  lead,  pure  zinc,  pure  linseed  oil 
and  the  necessary  coloring  pigments  and  driers,  all  mixed  and 
ground  by  special  machinery. 

XV77S 

Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  &  Varnishes 

The  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Montreal.Toronto.Wmnipeg.VancouTer 


Don't  fail  to   mention   Farmer's   Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Advertising 

and 

the  New  World 


WHAT  populated  America  and  made  its  growth  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world's  history?  Advertising.  People  heard  of  the  oppor- 
tunities in  the  new  land,  and,  believing  their  material  welfare  would  be 
bettered  here,  came. 

What    populated    the    farms    of    the    West    and    made    their  rapid 
development  the  wonder  of  the  century?    Advertising. 

The  government  and  the  railways  were  not  content  to  wait  until  the 
farmers  came  one  by  one  and  discovered  these  fertile  lands  for  themselves. 

They  advertised — and  accomplished  in  a  few  years  what  in  former 
days  would  have  taken  several  generations  to  discover. 


What  has  made  cities  grow  in  ten  years  as 
they  have  never  grown  before?  Advertising 
and   its   results. 

What  has  made  it  possible  to  build  up  big 
businesses  in  a  few  years  where  it  used  to 
take  a  generation  of  steady  effort?  Adver- 
tising. 

What  has  made  it  possible  for  a  manufac- 
turer to  introduce  new  goods  in  every  corner 
of  the  continent  in  a  few  weeks'  time,  where 
it  formerly  required  years  of  hard  work? 
Advertising. 

Advertising  has  changed  the  face  of  the 
map.  Advertising  has  revolutionized  the 
methods  of  doing  business.  Advertising  has 
magnified  the  possibilities  of  business  far  be- 
yond anything  our  most  optimistic  forefathers 
ever   dreamed    of. 

Advertising  has  brought  to  the  humblest 
home  comforts  and  conveniences  that  were 
unknown  to  kings  in  former  generations. 

Advertising  has   raised   the  standard   of  liv- 


ing, simplified  the  manner  of  living,  reduced 
the  cost  and  time  and  trouble  of  supplying 
our   daily   needs. 

Advertising  has  made  a  new  world.  It  has 
been  the  greatest  civilizing  force  in  the 
world's    history. 

Advertising  has  brougnt  the  man  in  the 
backwoods  in  touch  with  the  centres  of  art 
and  literature  and  business  and  made  him 
feel   at   home   with    the   world. 

Advertising  brings  the  world's  markets  to 
the  very  hearth  of  every  home  and  brings 
those  who  have  needs  to  where  their  needs 
can   be  best  supplied. 

Advertising  is  to-day  a  dominant  factor  in 
every  home,  in  every  factory,  in  every  busi- 
ness office.  Like  electricity,  we  have  always 
had  it  in  the  world,  but  only  lately  have  we 
found  out  what  a  tremendous  power  it  is. 
Little  by  little  it  is  being  applied  here  and 
there,  in  all  manner  of  ways,  to  help  the 
civilized   human    race. 
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Advice  regarding  your  advertising  problems  is  available  through 
any  good  advertising  agency  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Press  Association,  Room  503,  Lumsden  Building,  Toronto.  En- 
quiry involves  no  obligation  on  your  part — so  write  if  interested. 
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Say  you  saw  the  ad.    u  Farmer's  Magazine. 


Adverti8ins  FARMER'S   MAGAZINE 

Section 


The  Year  End  Issue 

December  Farmer's  Magazine 


Many  a  reader  from  ocean  to  ocean  has  followed  the  success 
of  Farmer's  Magazine  from  its  earliest  appearance,  a  little  over 
two  years  ago.  A  third  December  finds,  by  the  ingle  nooks  of 
the  nation,  a  fixed  appreciation  for  the  coming  of  every  number. 
From  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  the  stories  that  tell  of  the  charm 
of  rural  life,  and  the  lure  of  plant  and  animal  breeding,  have  made 
for  Farmer's  Magazine  an  established  place  in  the  lovers  of  real 
Canadian  enterprise. 

Next  year  looks  bright  with  promise.  No  expense  has  been 
spared  to  get  in  touch  with  the  life  of  the  people  or  the  real  homes 
of  the  nation.  Successes  in  the  Great  Okanagan  fruit  valley  of 
British  Columbia,  which  promises  to  rival  California  in  its  ideal 
climate  and  fertility ;  wheat  harvests  that  have  made  Saskat- 
chewan great  and  poor  men  wealthy ;  the  regeneration  of  the  Old 
Ontario  Counties;  the  co-operation  that  has  built  up  millions  in 
Annapolis;  in  fact  into  every  valley,  over  every  upland  and 
through  the  forests  and  fields,  our  writers  have  gone  for  materials 
to  tell  to  others  what  the  various  parts  of  Canada  are  doing. 

The  editor  has  just  completed  a  trip  across  Canada  and  has 
entered  into  all  features  of  rural  endeavor.  New  writers  have 
been  discovered  and  new  viewpoints  obtained.  Farmer's  Magazine 
during  the  coming  winter  will  be  more   interesting  than   ever. 

Special  articles  by  such  writers  as  Peter  McArthur,  E.  W. 
Thomson,  W.  Arnot  Craick,  Brian  Bellasis,  Ethelwyn  Wetherald, 
Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy,  and  Dr.  Milligan  will  be  warrant  enough 
for  big  expectations. 

Capital  is  building  Houses  from  the  Yukon 
to  Passamaquoddy. 

Farmer's  Magazine  is  building  Homes. 

Be  a  Home-Maker  with  this  December  Issue. 
Tell  your  neighbour  about  it.  Perhaps  a 
Christmas  Present  of  Farmer's  Magazine  ! 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 


THE     BUYERS'     DIRECTORY 

A  Classified  Index  of  Farmer's  Magazine  Advertisers,  giving  the  page  on 
which  the  Advertising  appears 


AUTOMOBILES. 

Hupmobile  14S 

CEMENT  MACHINERY. 

Farmer's    Cement    Tile    Machinery    Co 152 

Canada    Cement    Co 149 

CREAM   SEPARATORS. 

Domo   Separators    141 

Renfrew    Machinery    Co 141 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Albert    College    '. 

British  American  Business  College  . 
Canadian  Correspondence  College  . 
Central  Business  College,  Toronto  .  .. 
Central    Business    College,    Hamilton 

Dominion     Business     College     

Home   Correspondence   College    

L'Aeademie    de    Brisay     

Practical   Auto    School    

Remington    Business    College    

Shaw    Correspondence    School    

Woodstock    Business    College    


FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Canadian     Fairbanks-Morse    Co.,     Ltd 

Cockshutt   Plow    Co 

.T.    Fleury's    Sons    

International   Harvester   Co 

Massey-Harris    Co.,    Ltd 155- 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  <fc  Pump  Co 

Shurly-Dietrich     Co 

Tolton    Bros 

T.  E.  Bissell  Co 

S.    Vessot   &   Co 

Zimmerman    Steel    Co 140- 


153 

160 
139 
15G 
158 
153 
135 
152 
152 
154 
152 


FENCING. 

Canadian     Gate    Co l-">4 

i >wen     Sound     Wire    Fence    Co 154 

Selkirk    Fence    Co 154 

FERTILIZERS. 

Montreal  Abattoir  Co 154 

FINANCIAL. 

Canadian   Bank   of  Commerce    151 

Edward    L.    Doucette     14(1 

Royal    Bank     147 

Manufacturers    Life    Insurance    Co 147 

Slatte'ry   &   Co 151 


HOTELS. 


Hotel     Planters 


138 


HOUSEHOLD. 

F.    L.    Benedict   &    Co 136 

Canadian    Salt    Co 136 


Cunimer-Dowswell    Co 133 

Matthews    Laing    Ltd.,     Montreal     136 

Peterborough  Cereal  Co 152 

Pugsley    Dingman    Co 144 

St.   Lawrence   Sugar  Co 132 

Wilson's    Invalid    Port    134 

Minard's    Liniment     144 

II.    Xagle   &    Co 140 

Extermino   Chemical   Co 140 

Sapho    Mfg.    Co 146 

R.  C.  Jamieson  Co 139 

.1.    H.   Bishop   Co 140 

John     Hallam     132 

Mantle    Lamp    Co 144 

Northrop   &    Lyman    Co 134 

Western    Clock    Co 129 

Canadian    Kodak    Co 130 

Rice    Knight    Co 135 

Philipsborn's    145 

J.    C.    Dorn    Co 6-154 

Onward     Mfg.     Co 132 


MEN. 


131 


Gillette   Safety   Razor   Co 

R.    J.     Reynolds    Tobacco    Co 127 

Tyrell's    Institute     134 

Homer    Warren    Co 137 

Ross    Rifle   Co .' 135 

McGill    Cutlery    Co 135 

Arlington   Collar   Co 145 

T.   W.   Boyd    


145 


NURSERY    STOCK,   ETC. 

Canadian    Nurseries    141 

Ontario   Provincial  Winter   Fair    136 

J.   H.  Rutherford    141 

F.     G.     James     141 

Pratt    Fond    Co.    of    Canada     141 

Wallace    B.    Crumb     id 

REAL    ESTATE. 

R.    W.     Locke     146 

H.   F.   Linde   1« 

W.    A.    Ronald    152 

ROOFING. 

F.    W.    Bird     150 

STABLE     EQUIPMENT,     ENGINES.     ETC. 

Aylmer    Pump    &   Scale   Co 138 

Beatty    Bros     15V 

Gilson    Mfg.    Co 1« 

Canadian    Engines,    Ltd 151 

Canadian     Fairbanks-Morse     Co 153 


TELEPHONES. 

Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co. 
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FARMER'S   MAGAZINE 


What  Will  You  Do  This  Evening? 


Will  you  just  fritter  it  away  without. any  definite  purpose  in  view  or  will  you 
use  the  hours  to  improve  yourself?     Many  ambitious  young  people  are  trying  to  im- 
prove themselves,  but  lose  precious  time  and  become 
discouraged    through    LACK   OF   METHOD.      The 
up-to-date   methods   of   business   training   given   by 

The  Central  Business  College 
of  Toronto 

enable  young  men  and  women  to  make  a  good  start 
in  a  business  career  or  whatever  calling  they  desire 
to  follow.  Numbers  of  young  women  attending  our 
college  or  taking  our  business  course  at  home  secure 
lucrative  positions  in  offices  as  bookkeepers  and 
stenographers. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  INTERESTING  CATA- 
LOGUE. FREE  ON  REQUEST.  ADDRESS  POST 
CARD  TO-DAY. 

W.  H.  SHAW,  PRESIDENT 

College  Building  YONGE  AND  GERRARD  STREETS,      -     TORONTO 


YOU   CAN 


become  a  first-class  Ad.  Writer  in  three  months  by  study 

ing  our  lessons  at  home  during  your  spare  time. 

The  entire  cost  is  only  $30,  payable  monthly.    Shall  we 

send  you  full  particulars? 

Box  223  MACLEAN'S    MAGAZINE,  TORONTO 


ADM  A    BIC  SALARY 
M  It  IT  Be  Art  A  utb  Expert 


Big  demand  and  big  pay  tor  chauffeurs, 
repairmen,  and  salesmen.  Our  system  of 
individual  instructions  by  mail  enables  you 
to  complete  the  course  in  12  simple  lessons 
at  home.  Send  To-day  for  Free  Book, 
particulars,  and  endorsements  of  10  lead- 
ing automobile  makers.    We  assist  graduates  to  get  positions. 

FREE  MODEL  FURNISHED  EACH  PUPIL. 
Practical  Auto  School  68S  Ueavei-St.,  SI.  Y.  Cltj 
I— W— tWMI —d— II  ■!!■■  I  '■■  ' 


A  NECESSARY  TRAINING 

for  all  young  men  is  a  business  training. 
Improved  positions  and  increased  salaries 
have  been  secured  by  many  young  men 
and  women  through  a  business  education. 
You  wish  to  do  the  same. 
Let  us  tell  you  how — 

Get  Our  Catalogue 
Write  to 

Central    Business    College 

SO  James  St  N.,  HAMILTON.  Ont. 
».  P.  GIBBON.  PRINCIPAL 


preparecT 

For  Something 
Better 


Do  you  wish  to  spend  all  your  life 
at  a  position  no  better  than  the  one 
you  occupy  at  present? 

Let  us  show  you  how  to  improve 
your  position  and  increase  your  earn- 
ing powers.  Our  staff  of  teachers 
are  the  best  and  most  experienced 
men. 

An  early  start  means  a  good  fin- 
ish. Start  now.  Our  Fall  Term  be- 
gins Sept.  3rd. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE 
"B"  AND  LET  US  GIVE  YOU 
FULL  PARTICULARS. 

BRITISH  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Y.M.C.A.  Bldg..  Yonge  St..  Toronto  Ontario 


It  is  to   your  advantage   to   mention    Farmers'   Magazine. 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 
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Prof.  Brooks 


MAKE  THE 

FARM  PAY 

A  COURSE  of  forty  les- 
"**■  sons  in  soils,  tillage, 
fertilizers,  farm  crops  and 
animal  husbandry,  under 
Dr.  William  P.  Brooks  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Courses  in  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Land- 
scape Gardening,  Forestry,  Poultry  Culture, 
Farm  Accounting,  etc. ,  under  able  professors 
in  leading  colleges. 

250  Page  Catalogue  Fee.      Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME 
CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  48n       Springfield,' Mass. 


AT  SIGHT— "You  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  I  was 
successful  with  my  examina- 
tion in  Latin  composition  and  sight  translation.  I 
found  the  sight  quite  easy  and  must  have  made  full 
marks  on  it."  T.  A.  S.,  McGill  University,  Montreal 
Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish  by  mail. 
L'ACADEMIE  DE  BRISAY,  416  Bank  St.,  OTTAWA. 

WANTED-SALESMEN  AND  SALESWOMEN 

Hundreds  of  good  positions  now  open  paying  from  $1,000.00  to 
$5,000.00  a  year.  No  former  experience  required  to  get  one  of  them. 
We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  high  grade  Traveling  Salesman  or  Sales- 
woman by  mail  in  eight  weeks  and  assist  you  to  secure  a  good  position 
where  you  can  earn  good  wages  while  you  are  learning  Practical  Sales- 
manship. Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  testimonials  from  hun- 
dreds of*  men  and  women  we  have  recently  placod  in  good  positions; 
also  list  of  good  positions  open.     Address  Dept.    S 

NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 
80G  Kent  Building  Toronto,  Ontario 


MATRICULATION 

Do  you  want  to  enter  any  profession — to  be  a 
doctor,  lawyer,  dentist,  druggist,  civil,  mechani- 
cal, mining  or  electrical  engineer?  The  first  step 
is  Matriculation.  We  fit  you  by  mail  at  home  for 
this  examination.  Write  for  particulars. 
CANADIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 
LTD.,    Dept.    X,    Toronto,    Canada. 


Short -Story  Writing 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  struc- 
ture, and  writing  of  the  Short  -  Story,  taught  by 
i.  Hers?  Esenwein.  Editor  Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Courses  under 
professors  in  Harvard,  Hrown ^Comfll*  and  lead- 
ing colleges.  2.>0-i>age  catalog  free.  Write  to-day. 
The  Home  4  'orre*>poii<lence  School 
J>ept.  253,  Springfield,  Ma&s. 


To  Entertain  ?"t 


Jokes    and     Riddles,    73 

Toasts,  SI  Parlor  Amusements, 

|j*3?  "JJIfL     21    Puzzles,    15    Tricks  with  Cards,    7    Comic  Recita- 

*«•  m\   tions,    3    Monologues,  12    Funny  Readingrs,  8    Fortune 

Secrets,  52  Money  Making  Secrets.     All  10c   postpaid. 

DepTH,    Chicago,    111.       J.    C.    DORN,    709   So.    Dearborn    St., 


Albert  College, 


School  of 
Finance 


Belleville,  Ont. 

is  one  of  the  leading  schools  of  practical  education  In  Canada' 
Attendance  doubled  in  the  last  three  yean. 

$60.00  pays  Board,  Room,  Tuition,  Electric  Light,  uae  of 
Baths.  Gymnasium,  all  but  book,  and  laundry,  for  twalra  week, 
— longer  period  at  reduced  prices. 

$30.00  pays  Tuition  alone  for  the  entire  scholastic  year. 

A  staff  of  experienced  specialists  give  individual  instruction 
n  five  distinct  courses.  An  evening  class  Free  for  all  registered 
students  In  this  department.  Graduates  holding  the  best 
positions.  Candidates  prepared  yearly  for  the  examinations 
held  by  the  institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  of  Ontario  and 
for  Commercial  Specialists.  Special  attention  given  to  matricu- 
lation, Teachers'  Courses,  Elooution,  Fine  Art,  Physieal  Culture 
College  reopens  Sept.  9, 1912.  For  Illustrated  Calendar,  address— 
PRINCIPAL    DYER,    M.A.,    D.D. 


From  Farmer  to 

Station  Agent 

Earning   $75.00   Monthly 

You  can  qualify  to  earn  these  wages 
in  six  months.  Some  of  our  students 
are  earning  more.  Station  Agents  re- 
ceive, in  addition  to  salary,  free  house, 
coal,  wood,  etc.  Positions  secured  anil 
railway  passes  furnished.  Write  for 
Free  Book  20.     Day  and  Mail  Courses. 

DOMINION   SCHOOL— RAILROADING 
TORONTO 


FALL  TERM 

NOW  IN  SESSION— ENTER  NOW 
INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING 

enables  our  students   to   graduate   quickly 
and  assures  progress  to  backward  students. 

More  Good  Paying 
POSITIONS 

are   offered  us   than   we 
have    graduates    to    fill. 

Write  for  Complete  Catalogue 

DOMINION  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

TORONTO,  ONT. 
J.  V.  MITCHELL.  B.A..  Principal. 


Commence  Now 

Over  120  placed  last  year.  Many  of  these  had 
to  go  before  trying  our  Examinations,  so  per- 
sistent was  the  demand  for  office  help.  So 
far  this  term  we  are  receiving  3  calls  to  the 
one  we  can  fill.  Write  for  last  year's  list  of 
those   placed,  also  our  free  Catalogue. 

WOODSTOCK    BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 

M.  J.  BROPHY  D.  F.  CURREY 

Principal  Secretary 

«-  You  may  commence  your  Course  any  time. 


Every  advertisement  on   this  page  merits  your  attention. 
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FARMER'S   MAGAZINE 


Two  Practical  Books  of 
Exceptional  Interest 

FARM  DAIRYING  by  Laura  Rose  $1.50. 
Covers  the  Dairy  Business  most  thorough- 
ly from  the  farmer's  standpoint  Miss 
Rose  is  a  recognized  authority,  having 
taught  for  years  at  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College  and  lectured  very  extensive- 
ly. Indispensable  to  the  practical  dairy- 
man  the   teacher   and    the   student. 

THE  PRACTICAL  COUNTRY  GEN- 
TLEMAN by  E.  K.  Parkineson,  $1.25. 
Deals  exhaustively  and  authoritatively 
with  the  planning  of  buildings,  storing  of 
water,  care  of  stock,  crop  rotation,  etc. 
Just  the  book  for  the  farmer  who  cannot 
attend  college,  or  for  the  city  man  tak- 
ing  up   farming   who  lacks   experience. 

Either  of  these  excellent  books  will  be 
sent  to  any  reader  on  receipt  of  two  new 
yearly  paid  in  advance  subscriptions  to 
FARMER'S     MAGAZINE. 

The  Maclean  Publishing  Co., 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 
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POULTRY 

We  are  open  to  receive  all  kinds  of 
dressed  poultry  of  good  quality  in  either 
large  or  small  lots.     Also  shipments  of 

GAME   AND    NEW    LAID   EGGS 

Highest  market  prices  given.  Write 
us  for  quotations. 

HENRY  GATEHOUSE 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Poultry,  Game,  Eggs 
and  Vegetables 

350C  Dorchester  St.  West        -        Montreal 
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Shaw  Correspondence  School 

391-393       Tonie  Street,  TORONTO  CAIMDA 


Chartered  Accountant 

Artist 

Auditor 

Designer 

Cost  Accountant 

Art  Specialist 

Modern  Banking 

Teacher  of  Art 

Bookkeeper 

Story  Writer 

Stenographer 

Journalist 

newspaper  Reporter 

Pe&rsao 

Commercial  Specialist 

Photographer 

Ad*Wri9er 

Show-Card  Writer 

Name  _^^ 

Mit<M 

Buuneaa  Addn 


That  coupon 
has  been  the 
start  that  has 

brought   better 
positions  and  lar- 
ger   earnings   to 
hundreds  of  am- 
bitious men    and 
women.     Are  YOU 
willing  to   make  a 
start  for    a    better 
position  and  larger 
earnings  ? 

If  you  really  want  to 
earn  more,  start  to  do 
so  now.  Let  this  cou- 
pon be  your  start.  We 
train  you  in  your  own 
home,  in  your  spare  time 

Have  you  the  will  power 
to  say  "  I  will  earn  more,  I 
will    start    now  !  "  —  then 
use  the  coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD 

Makes  Cows  Give  More  Rich  Milk. 


International  Stock  Food  conquered  England,  just  as  it  conquered 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  by  proving  to  the  Dairy 
Experts  that  it  is  the  greatest  milk  producer  and  health 
restorer  in  the  world. 

The  test  was  made  on  three  cows  from  the  dairy  herd 
of  S.  W.  Hackney,  Esq..  Leeds,  England,  Chairman  of 
the  Yorkshire  Federation  of  Dairy  Farmers. 

Quantity  and  quality  of  milk  was  tested  for  a  cer- 
tain time — then  "  International  Stock  Food "  was 
added  to  the  regular  feed. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  showed  an 
Increase  in  Milk  of  14.2  pints  daily,  and  1.21 
pounds  of  butter  daily. 

This  proves  that  International  Stock  Food,  added 
to  the  regular  feed  will  increase  the  quantity  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  milk  from  every  cow. 

It  shows  that  International  Stock  Food  aids  diges- 
tion and  keep  cows  in  better  condition.  It  proves 
that  International  Stock  Food  is  a  money-maker 
for  the  farmer — that  every  farmer  who  owns  one, 
or  a  hundred,  cows  should  feed  International 
Stock  Food  every  day. 

Make  the  test  yourself— weigh  the  milk  you 
are  getting  now — then  feed  International  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  weigh  again.    Then  you'll  see  how  Inter 
national  Stock  Food  will  make  money  for  you. 
International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Limited     A 
.      a«)  Toronto,  Ont. 


>ty  »/ our  $3,000  Stock 
Book  free  on  request. 
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YOUNG    MAN 


Before  deciding  to  leave  Ontario  consider 
well  the  opportunities  which  she  offers  on 
every  hand.  Consider  the  various  types  of 
soils  capable  of  producing:  all  the  products 
between  No.  1  hard  spring  wheat  and  the 
tender  fruits  such  as  peaches,  apricots,  and 
also  early  vegetables  and  melons.  Consider 
the  equable  climate  possessed  by  the  more 
southerly  portions,  while  that  of  the  north- 
erly parts  is  to  be  preferred  before  many 
others  in  Canada.  Cors'der  carefully  the 
transportation  facilities  offered  for  the  mark- 
eting of  these  various  products  both  by  rail 
and  by  water;  remember  that  Ontario  is 
centrally  situated  in  North  America,  practical 
ly  surrounded  by  the  greatest  inland  water- 
ways of  the  world.  Remember  that  suburban 
lines  are  being  projected  into  various  dis- 
tricts and  every  day  surveys  are  being  made 
for  other  new  ones.  Also  remember  that  com- 
petition between  various  transportation  com- 
panies is  keener  here  than  in  some  other 
places.  The  greatest  home  market  in  Canada 
is  in  Ontario;  the  great  manufacturing  cen- 
tres are  either  in  the  Province  or  just  on  the 
border.  New  Ontario  offers  one  of  the  best 
growing  home  markets  on  the  continent.  On- 
tario offers  the  greatest  inducements  to  the 
upbuilding   of  large  centres — cheap   power. 

She  is  a  complete  and  self-sustaining  Prov- 
ince.     The    southerly    parts    can    supply    the 


tender  products  in  abundance;  the  more 
northerly  districts  can  furnish  the  grains, 
meals,  dairy  products,  horses  and  the  rough 
fodders.  Internal  trade  is  bound  to  be  the 
outcome — the  north  will  be  bound  to  the 
south  by  an  interdependence  impossible  in 
other  parts  of  our  Dominion.  The  south  will 
also  demand  t lie  lumber  of  the  north,  besides 
claiming  a  share  in  the  development  of  the 
rich    mineral    lands. 

Ontario's  soils  cannot  be  outclassed  else- 
where in  America.  They  are  easily  cultivated, 
easily  fertilized,  easily  drained  and  easily  ob- 
tained. Production  per  acre  is  higher  in  On- 
tario than  in  other  parts.  Intensive  agricul- 
ture is  the  dominant  note.  Increased  returns 
are  the  result.  Thousands  of  acres  are  still 
undeveloped — these  offer  greater  opportunities 
than    do   the   majority   of   the   far   away   lands. 

Agricultural  organization  is  finding  its 
greatest  development  in  Ontario.  Remember 
this  means  larger  prices  and  a  better  reputa- 
tion. Don't  leave  when  the  boom  is  on, 
•  when  the  people  are  just  awakening.  Re- 
member you  count  oue  in  the  development  of 
these    untold    resources. 

Remember  that  wealth  is  only  part — On- 
tario offers  the  greatest  social  advantages; 
telephones,  rural  mail,  good  roads  and  pub- 
lic libraries.  Remember  Ontario's  possibili- 
ties— do    not    procrastinate    but    consider    and 
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HON.    JAS.    S.    DUFF,    Minister   of   Agriculture 


THE  CHAMPION  MAKES  THE  BEST  SYRUP 

Are  you  giving  your  Maple  Grove  the  same  attention  as  your  other  branches  of  farming?  By 
installing  the  "Champion  Evaporator"  you  are  not  to  take  a  back  seat  for  anyone.  Eight  good 
reasons  why  you  should   use  a  Champion  Evaporator: 

1 — Corrugated   bottom,   doubling  the  heating  surface. 

2 — Freedom   from   sagging   in    the   middle   and   elsewhere. 

3 — Small  interchangeable  pans. 

4 — Less   trouble   with    lime   and    other   deposits. 

5 — Wearing   the  Evaporator  uniformly. 

(i — Great  convenience  in   handling  or  cleaning. 

7 — Finishing    the   syrup    without    reheating. 

8 — Better  syrup,   therefore  better   prices. 

WRITE    FOR    CATALOGUE. 


THE  GRIMM  MFG.  CO.,  LTD. 

58  WELLINGTON  STREET         -  MONTREAL,  QUE. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  SALARY? 

DO    YOU    WANT    TO    INCREASE 
IT        $5.00        EACH        WEEK? 

We  have  put  four  hundred  young  and  old  business  men 
in  Canada  in  the  way  of  earning  $5.00  more  every  week. 
If  you  are  an  enterprising  man,  you  can  get  the  same  offer 
by  writing  us.  The  work  is  easy,  educative  and  profitable. 
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Don't  fail  to   mention   Farmer's   Magazine  when   writing  advertisers. 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 


Lends  Dignity  to  the  Farm  Reading 


NOVEMBER 

The  wild  November  comes  at  last, 

Beneath  a  veil  of  rain ; 
The  night  wind  blows  its  folds  aside, 

Her  face  is  full  of  pain. 

The  latest  of  her  race,  she  takes 
The  Autumn's  vacant  throne ; 

She  has  but  one  short  moon  to  live, 
And  she  must  live  alone. 

— R.  H.  Stoddard. 


THE    MACLEAN   PUBLISHING   COMPANY,   LIMITED 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 
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Admirers  in  the  Art  Gallery.     ."In  the  Dunes,"  on  view  at  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition,  1912. 
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A     REVIEW     OF     RURAL     LIFE 


PLANTING     APPLES 

The  time  to  decide  on  what  varieties  of  fruit  to  plant,  is  dur- 
ing the  marketing  season.  Fruit  growers  will  be  well  advised  in 
considering  well  what  varieties  are  being  called  for  by  the  home 
market  and  what  varieties  stand  up  best  in  the  late  foreign  ship- 
ments. It  is  patent  to  everyone  that  a  great  point  in  the  selling  of 
apples  lies  in  their  pleasing  appearance.  The  buyer  in  the  city 
is  first  attracted  by  the  color.  Yet  color  is  not  all.  Keeping  quali- 
ties, that  are  displayed  under  trying  conditions  of  transportation, 
must  count  for  much. 

It  has  been  reported  by  some  of  the  managers  of  Ontario  Co- 
operative associations  that  many  inquiries  this  season  have  come 
to  hand  from  dealers  in  Scotland  and  England  for  Stark.  This 
apple  is  one  of  the  Ben  Davis  type  and  has  little  to  commend  it 
during  our  winter  season.  But  it  carries  across  the  ocean  well, 
and  mellows  nicely  in  the  moist  British  climate.  The  dealer  finds 
that  it  does  not  lose  him  money  by  decaying  as  readily  as  the  ten- 
derer skinned  varieties.  Consequently  this  market  peculiarity 
must  be  noted  by  the  planter. 

But  boxed  fruit  is  coming  more  and  more  in  favor  in  all  parts 
of  Canada.  Western  Canada  in  particular  is  being  educated  to  the 
idea  by  the  Pacific  coast  growers.  The  fruit  growers  of  Canada 
must  cater  for  the  home  market.  There  is  going  to  be  a  wonderful 
settlement  here  in  the  next  ten  years  in  those  places  of  our  land 
where  fruit  is  not  grown.  These  people  crave  for  fruit  and  the 
Eastern  provinces  will  need  to  pay  considerable  attention  to  the 
packing  and  to  favorable  freight  rates. 

Farmers  who  are  for  the  first  time  seized  with  the  desire  to 
plant  trees,  too  often  listen  to  the  agents  of  our  nurseries  for  their 
advice  as  to  varieties.     Many  cases  can  be  cited,  where  these 
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agents  know  nothing  of  these  varieties  and  take  their  talking 
points  from  the  curt  orders  from  headquarters  to  push  certain 
varieties,  which  perhaps,  have  been  slow  of  sale  from  the  nursery 
stock.  The  nursery  can  not  be  blamed  for  this,  but  tfye  farmer 
ought  to  know  about  his  place  and  its  requirements.  Plant  trees, 
but  plant  with  judgment.  More  apples  are  needed — even  faster 
than  they  can  be  produced. 


THE     McINTOSH     RED 

There  is  no  apple  that  is  carrying  more  credit  to  Canadian 
orchards  during  the  fall  months  than  the  justly  famed  Mcintosh 
Red.  In  every  urban  store  these  apples  are  sought  after  by  the 
dealer  who  finds  inquiries  for  it  becoming  greater  year  by  year. 
The  fact  that  substitution  has  been  resorted  to  in  some  cases  in  the 
prairie  towns  where  the  people  are  not  familiar  with  varieties,  is 
the  sincerest  kind  of  flattery  for  this  apple. 

The  erection  of  a  monument  near  Dundas,  Ontario,  on  the  spot 
of  the  parent  tree  of  this  variety,  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  this  ex- 
cellent Canadian  apple.  Its  flavor,  color,  and  texture  places  it  on 
a  par  with  the  best  productions  of  any  land.  All  October  and 
November  these  apples  sold  in  Western  points  at  five  cents  each 
and  the  dealers  report  that  they  cannot  get  enough  of  them.  Where 
the  soil  is  suitable  the  planting  of  Mcintosh  Reds  will  be  com- 
mercial wisdom. 


MORE     SAUCE     FOR     THE     GANDER 

There  has  been  some  complaint  made  by  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  in  British  Columbia,  that  the  fruit  wholesale  houses  in 
Vancouver  and  other  places,  have  discriminated  against  them  in 
favor  of  United  States  apples,  peaches  and  pears.  One  noticeable 
feature  of  every  retail  fruit  store  in  Calgary,  Edmontbn,  Banff 
and  other  points  east  of  the  Rockies,  is  the  amount  of  Washington 
and  Oregon  fruit  that  is  displayed.  It  is  also  a  feature  of  fhe  Van- 
couver fruit  stalls  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  farmers  feVl  that 
they  should  be  protected.  9 

Against  this  the  dealers  state  that  the  American  f ruit'S.^racli- 
ed  better  than  the  Canadian  and  that  fewer  American ;rboX^s 
arrive  in  bad  condition.  One  firm  of  Vancouver' wholesale,  fruit 
dealers  asserts  that  the  farmers  of  the  Okanagan  are  careless  iu 
filling  the  boxes  as  they  often  become  slack  in  transit.    This' firm 
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also  claims  the  farmers  should  be  satisfied  with  a  dollar  a  box 
for  their  fruit. 

It  is  certain  that  competition  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  pro- 
moting sane  and  reasonable  prices  for  what  the  consumer  wants, 
and  the  consumers  of  fruit  will  therefore  be  glad  of  the  American 
competition.  Nevertheless  this  slap  at  the  farmers  and  fruit  men 
by  the  dealers  is  along  the  old  well-recognized  lines.  Everything 
the  farmer  has  to  sell  is  subjected  to  competition  and  the  city 
man  thinks  he  should  be  cut  down  by  competition  to  the  lowest 
possible  point.  When  the  farmer  seeks  to  apply  this  principle  to 
his  purchases  of  goods  made  in  the  same  town  and  when  he  argues 
for  a  competitive  factor  in  fixing  better  prices  for  him,  he  is  met 
with  a  different  story  and  even  branded  as  a  disloyal  as  well  as  a 
disgruntled  person.  The  advice  of  the  merchants  to  the  farmers 
to  pack  their  fruit  better  and  so  have  a  better  article  put  on  the 
market  is  well  given,  but  the  same  holds  true  of  many  goods  the 
farmer  needs  in  exchange. 


AGRICULTURE,     THE     BASE 

Everywhere  one  travels  in  Canada,  there  are  evidences  of  pros- 
perity. Building  activity,  mineral  discoveries,  and  incoming 
people,  make  business  for  the  masses.  Railway  trains  in  the  new- 
est quarters  where  only  a  few  months  ago  the  cariboo  and  wild 
duck  knew  not  the  bustle  of  civilization,  there  runs  to-day  the 
smoke  of^commerce  and  the  optimism  of  the  adventurer.  Thus  it 
is  that  Canada  is  enjoying  prosperity. 

In  this  prosperity  there  are  two  things  that  stand  in  relief. 
First,  agriculture  precedes  and  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  this  prosperity.  Secondly,  people — many  people 
are  the  chief  assets  of  the  new  places,  as  of  the  old.  The  energies 
of  cities  and  new  towns  to  secure  settlers  by  means  of  their  pub- 
licity campaigns,  are  due  to  a  proper  recognition  of  this  fact.  The 
real  wealth  then  of  a  country  lies  in  its  soil  and  in  its  people. 

The  place  of  agriculture  in  a  nation's  permanent  prosperity 
becomes  clear  cut.    No  government  can  afford  to  lose  sight  of  this 

•  cardinal  principle.  No  economist  can  build  a  theory  of  state  and 
eliminate  the  farming  community.  Defile  their  quality  and  you 
weaken  the  fabric,  no  matter  how  healthful  the  super-structure 

.may  appear. 

AJ1  this  Canadian  building  and  expansion,  this  increase  in 
manufacturing  and  the  attendant  industries,  is  dependent  upon 
the  man  who  is  producing.  That  man  who  is  improving  his  own 
farm  and  adding  to  the  production  is  the  best  antidote  we  have  to 
a  recurrence  of  panics. 
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THE     DRY     FARMING    IDEA 

Many  a  farmer  knows  as  little  about  what  the  Dry  Farming 
Congress  stands  for  as  he  does  about  the  tropics.  He  is  pos- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  Dry  Farming  is  synonymous  with 
desert  farming  or  arid  lands.  There  never  was  a  more  mistaken 
idea.  Dry  Farming  methods  mean  good  farming  methods.  The 
greater  part  of  the  principles,  that  were  so  eloquently  set  forth 
in  the  recent  congress  at  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  can  be  applied 
with  profit  to  every  farm  in  the  whole  of  Canada. 

The  man  on  the  farm  in  Ontario  who  cultivates  his  land  well, 
who  tills  his  hoe  crops  and  prepares  the  fruit  lands  in  the  early 
season,  is  the  man  who  gets  a  crop  no  matter  what  the  season 
may  bring  with  it.  So  with  the  prairie  farmer.  As  one  traveled 
over  the  Western  provinces,  stories  of  success  from  fields  that 
were  well  prepared,  even  in  a  wet  or  a  dry  district,  were  to  be 
heard  on  all  sides.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  principles  of  mois- 
ture conservation  have  been  worked  in.  That  is  what  the  Dry 
Farming  Congress  has  been  doing. 

All  land  comes  under  three  classes  in  regard  to  agriculture. 
And  two  of  these  classes  need  this  gospel.  Canadian  farms  fall 
almost  entirely  in  these  two.  Hence  the  importance.  Next  issue 
of  Farmer's  Magazine  will  give  some  of  the  impressions  taken 
at  the  Lethbridge  Congress. 


WHY     NOT     A     NATIONAL     APPLE     SHOW? 

Why  cannot  Toronto  put  up  a  National  Apple  Show?  It 
would  advertise  Ontario  in  a  truly  wonderful  manner.  Let  the 
prizes  be  large.  Place  $1,000  on  the  best  car  exhibit  of  fruit. 
This  would  invite  competition  from  every  fruit  district  of  Canada. 
It  would  stimulate  the  East  and  acquaint  us  with  the  West.  It 
would  bring  that  enthusiasm  which  is  making  the  newer  portions 
of  the  Dominion,  and  compel  appreciation  of  the  old  producing 
countries. 

Spokane  made  Western  apples  famous  at  her  big  show  a  few 
years  ago.  Vancouver  has  fostered  the  fruit  industry  in  all 
British  Columbia  by  her  annual  shows. 

The  apple  show  that  is  being  made  in  Toronto  this  month  has 
seen  a  wonderful  increase  in  the  production  of  choice  fruit  in  its 
short  history  of  less  than  a  decade.  The  Eastern  districts  have 
immense  opportunities.  Their  soil  is  awaiting  the  touch  of 
enthusiasm  and  the  energy  begotten  of  faith.  A  show  with  big 
prizes  in  the  Queen  City  would  feed  the  noble  flame.    Why  not? 
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START     A     GRANGE 

Many  neighborhoods  in  the  farming  communities  have  no 
organizations.  The  Grange  touches  only  the  fringe  of  agricultural 
society.  Farmers'  Clubs  are  as  yet  few  and  separated  by  large 
distances.  The  Western  farmer  has  many  branches  of  his  provin- 
cial Farmers'  Associations,  but  many  there  know  no  other  social 
life  than  a  dance  or  a  soiree  some  ten  miles  away. 

The  coming  winter  season  will  be  duller  and  more  unprofitable 
to  the  isolated  ones  than  the  last  long  one.  Social  life  is  necessary 
to  man.  He  must  mingle  with  his  kind  or  pay  the  penalty  by  a 
decline  in  vigor  of  mind. 

The  Grange  and  its  sister  organizations  in  the  West  and  East 
is  an  admirable  institution,  combining  social  life  and  an  advan- 
tageous business  co-operation  in  a  delightful  way. 

The  work  of  introducing  a  Grange  into  one's  neighborhood 
is  not  difficult.  The  initiative  can  easily  be  taken  by  any  reader 
of  this  magazine.  Let  him  get  a  few  of  the  neighbors  together, 
and  send  for  a  few  of  the  officers  of  the  Grange  to  come  and  com- 
plete the  work.  Communication  with  the  secretary,  J.  J.  Morrison, 
of  Arthur,  Ontario,  or  with  the  Master,  Henry  Glendinning,  of 
Manilla,  Ontario,  will  place  your  vicinity  in  line  for  an  interesting 
winter's  work.    Try  it. 


PEOPLE     WANT     LAND 

The  eagerness  with  which  city  clerks  and  townsmen  take  to 
small  farming  when  the  opportunity  is  presented,  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  applications  that  have  been  made  in  Great  Britain 
under  the  Small  Holdings  Act  of  1908. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  land  in  England  has  been  held  by  a  few 
proprietors,  who  kept  a  great  deal  of  it  out  of  cultivation.  By 
this  Act  the  local  authorities,  about  8,000  in  number,  were  given 
the  administration  of  the  Act.  Up  to  last  year  about  2,000  of 
these  had  taken  advantage  of  the  Act.  1,500  Parish  Councils,  277 
Urban  District  Councils,  155  Town  Councils,  and  the  London 
County  Council  purchased  the  land  at  prices  from  $280  to  $660 
per  acre,  and  sold  these  out  often  to  impecunious  yet  energetic 
persons,  on  terms  of  one-fifth  down  and  the  balance  in  half-yearly 
instalments,  not  exceeding  fifty  years  in  completing  the  payments. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year  there  11,214  individual  applica- 
tions outstanding,  and  the  success  of  the  work  bespeaks  regen- 
eration for  the  masses  of  Great  Britain. 

Canada's  immigration  from  the  British  Isles  also  has  proven 
the  attractiveness  of  the  offer  of  a  free  100  acre  farm.  Many  of 
the  best  of  the  Old  Land  have  come  out  and  made  good. 


THE    AMATEUR   DETECTIVE 


By  W.  Hugo  Pabke 


YES,  we  newspaper  men  get  to  know 
some  mighty  queer  characters.  You 
have  heard  me  remark  the  same  thing 
before  while  telling  you  tales  of  Dono- 
hue's  gambling  joint  and  the  doings  of 
his  customers.  And  you,  sir,  who  pass 
the  plate  in  church  of  a  Sunday;  and 
you,  madam,  who  ride  through  life  in 
a  luxurious  limousine,  like  to  meet 
these  picaresque  individuals — through 
the  medium  of  printer's  ink,  of  course. 
They  give  you  a  bit  of  a  thrill;  their 
lives  are  so  very  different  from  yours. 
Do  you  ever  find  time  to  spare  one  little 
emotion  of  sympathy  for  some  of  my 
friends  on  the  seamy  side?    I  hope  so. 

The  day  that  Jimmy  earned  his  so- 
briquet he  was  standing  on  the  corner 
of  St.  Catherine  and  Victoria  streets  in 
this  big  city  of  Montreal,  hands  deep  in 
his  pockets,  and  a  wistful,  faraway  look 
in  his  eyes.  This  unwonted  expression 
proceeded  from  no  desire  on  his  part  to 
clothe  his  thoughts  in  poetry,  nor  did 
it  evince  a  symptom  of  nostalgia.  He 
was  just  plain  hungry. 

Jimmy  was  a  barker,  a  cracker  jack. 
He  should  have  been  in  funds,  but  he 
had  been  careless  of  his  bankroll.  He 
had  made  a  good  season,  extolling  the 
wonders  of  side-shows  at  state  fairs 
across  the  line  and  at  the  expositions 
through  Ontario  and  Quebec;  his  mis- 
take lay  in  staying  north  too  long. 
Moreover,  he  had  run  across  an  old  pal 
of  his  in  Montreal  who  had  urged  him 
to  join  in  a  moving  picture  venture. 

Just  as  things  began  to  look  rosy, 
Chesty  got  into  some  trouble  with  the 
authorities  and  was  sent  back  to  the 
States.  It  took  most  of  Jimmy's  wad  to 
square  things  so  that  his  partner  might 
be  banished  instead  of  languishing  in 

jail.     You  see,  Chesty  had  But 

there !  that  will  do  for  another  tale  some 
other  time. 


Jimmy  didn't  look  exactly  like  an 
object  of  charity  this  late  fall  afternoon 
as  he  stood  scowling  at  the  frozen  mud 
in  the  street.  True,  his  jewelry  was 
gone;  but  a  man  may  be  presentable 
even  without  an  ounce  or  two  of  diam- 
ond in  his  necktie.  Also,  his  overcoat 
was  gone  (he  had  breakfasted  and  din- 
ed off  it  for  some  time  past) ;  but  his 
dark  gray  suit  was  excellently  well  cut, 
and  decidedly  becoming.  No,  Jimmy 
would  have  had  a  hard  time  trying  to 
panhandle,  even  had  he  been  inclined 
to  try.  He  wasn't  inclined,  though ;  he 
wanted  to  stir  something  up,  and  that 
mighty  quick. 

As  he  stood  with  his  back  against  the 
corner  of  a  building,  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  the  crowd  streaming  past  him, 
but  in  reality  vitally  alive  to  the  mean- 
ing of  its  every  unit,  he  glimpsed  a 
familiar  face  across  the  street.  He  drew 
in  his  breath  sharply  between  clenched 
teeth. 

"Boston  Slim,  or  I'm  a  hayseed!"  he 
ejaculated. 

From  beneath  half-closed  eyelids  he 
watched  the  slight,  shifty  figure  on  the 
opposite  sidewalk  darting  in  and  out 
amongst  the  crowd.  He  waited  eagerly, 
knowing  what  he  would  see  if  only  his 
eyes  were  quick  enough.  Suddenly  it 
came.  Slim  pressed  against  a  portly 
gentleman,  his  right  hand  moved  like 
a  flash  of  light,  then,  he  crammed  his 
fists  into  his  own  pockets  and  walked 
nonchalantly  down  the  street .  with 
seemingly  not  a  care  in  the  world. 

"Caught  him  with  the  goods  "on," 
chuckled  Jimmy.  "Here's  where  I  get 
what's  coming  to  me." 

He  drove  around  the  corner  and  ran 
until  he  reached  a  certain  grim  -.build- 
ing. He  ran  through  the  corridor  and 
knocked  at  a  certain  dooT.  A  grim 
voice  bade   him   enter.     Opening  the 
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door,  he  found  himself  facing  a  grim 
man. 

"Cap'n,"  he  said  breathlessly,  "Bos- 
ton Slim's  in  town." 

"Well?" 

"Whats  it  worth  to  bring  him  in 
with  the  goods  on  him?" 

"Who  are  you?"  growled  the  grim 
man,  glancing  up  with  heavy-lidded 
eyes. 

"I'm  the  best  ballyhoo  man  on  the 
Northern  circuit,"  said  Jimmy  proudly. 
"I've  been  in  the  sideshow  business  for 
twenty  years,  and  I  ain't  thirty  yet.  I 
know  every  dip  and  crook  from  Boston 
to  San  Francisco.  My  name  don't  mat- 
ter to  you,  Cap'n,  so  long's  I  can  deliver 
the  goods." 

"Sure  you're  talking  business?" 

"I  got  him  dead  to  rights!  And  I 
need  the  money.  Even  so,  there  ain't 
a  dip  from  Quebec  to  Vancouver  that 
I'd  do  dirt,  me  broke  or  no  broke,  al- 
ways exceptin'  Boston  Slim.  I  got  it  in 
for  him!" 

"I  want  him,"  said  the  grim  man 
heavily. 

"What's  it  worth?'; 

He  named  the  price. 

"Looks  good  to  me,"  said  Jimmy; 
"I'll  have  it  in  half  an  hour.  There's 
just  one  thing  more,  Cap'n;  I  need  a 
little  expense  money." 

"Oh,  that's  it,  eh?"  snorted  the  grim 
man,  contemptuously. 

"  'Tain't  much — thirty-five  cents — 
but  I  got  to  have  it."  Jimmy  smiled 
deprecatingly. 

The  other  dug  his  enormous  hand  in- 
to his  pocket  and  flung  some  change  on 
his  desk. 

■  The  next  moment  Jimmy  had  left 
the  presence.  Running  out  on  the 
street,  he  made  his  way  to  the  stage  en- 
trance of  a  nearby  theatre.  He  asked 
the  doorkeeper  to  take  him  to  the  pro- 
perty-man, giving  the  "high-sign"  that 
entitled  him  to  the  privileges  of  the 
show  people's  freemasonry. 

"Say,  Sport,"  he  said,  when  he  was 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  busy 
official,  "lend  me  a  wad  for  half  an 
hour.  I  need  a  roll  that'd  choke  a 
horse;  stage  money  will  do." 

"What's  your  game?     Goin'  to  trim 


a  rube?"  asked  the  property-man  quiz- 
zically. 

In  spite  of  his  question,  he  had  al- 
ready unlocked  a  chest  and  dug  his 
hands  in.  In  a  moment  he  drew  them 
out  full  of  the  make-believe  currency 
that  make-believe  capitalists  had  ex- 
changed thousands  of  times  for  make- 
believe  railroad  systems  or  apocryphal 
gold-mines. 

"You're  all  right,"  commented  Jim- 
my, reaching  for  the  tempting-looking 
roll.  "I  won't  forget  you.  This  game 
of  mine  is  on  the  level — that's  straight." 

He  started  to  go,  then  turned  back 
once  more.  "And  now,"  he  hesitated, 
"if  you'll  lend  me  a  false  wig  for  my 
face  I'll  run  along." 

Next  he  visited  a  hardware  store  and 
invested  his  "expense  money"  in  a 
spring  rat-trap.  Then,  seeking  the 
privacy  of  the  washroom  in  the  Savoy, 
he  prepared  to  set  the  stage.  He  cut  a 
hole  in  his  left-hand  trouser-pocket  and 
let  the  chain  attached  to  the  trap  run 
through,  binding  the  end  securely  to 
his  leg  above  the  knee.  He  slipped  his 
newly-acquired  mustache  into  place  and 
then,  with  tentative  fingers,  set  the  trap 
that  was  resting  in  his  pocket.  That 
done,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  emerg- 
ing again  on  St.  Catharine  Street,  he 
sauntered  up  and  down  that  busy  thor- 
oughfare until  he  beheld  his  prey. 

Jimmy  turned  into  a  saloon,  a  pre- 
ternaturally  sober  young  man,  emerg- 
ing again  in  less  than  a  minute  with 
every  outward  sign  of  an  advanced  state 
of  inebriation.  He  stood  for  a  moment 
swaying  unsteadily  on  the  step,  trying 
to  count  with  clumsy  fingers  an  en- 
ormous roll  of  money.  After  four  or 
five  futile  attempts  he  apparently  be- 
came discouraged  and  shoved  it  with 
careful  carelessness  into  his  pocket, 
back  of  the  trap.  He  staggered  from  the 
step  and  tottered  across  the  sidewalk  to 
the  curb,  where  he  stood  in  weak-kneed 
helplessness,  his  eyes  partially  closed, 
and  an  expression  of  utter  drunken  in- 
becility  on  his  face. 

To  all  appearances  he  was  a  flush 
sporting  man  cutting  loose.  At  all 
events,  so  he  appeared  to  Boston  Slim 
whose  sharp  eyes  rested  on  him  avarici- 
ously the  moment  he  came  out  of  the 
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saloon.  This  worthy  hovered  near,  vul- 
turelike, passing  and  repassing  behind 
his  seemingly  unconscious  victim's 
back,  ever  keeping  an  eye  out  for  pos- 
sible interference. 

At  last  Jimmy  knew  that  the  crisis 
was  at  hand.  With  a  sixth  sense  he 
felt  Slim  approach  in  an  abnormally 
casual  manner.  He  felt  a  slight  pres- 
sure against  his  back,  sensed  the 
shadow  of  a  shadow  hand  slip  into  his 
pocket,  heard  the  snap  of  the  trap  as  it 
closed  on  soft  flesh,  and  then  a  sharp 
cry  of  pain. 

He  turned  lazily,  his  drunkenness 
evaporating  like  some  volatile  spirit. 

"Hello,  Slim,"  he  said  in  a  conversa- 
tional tone. 

"Jimmy!"  gasped  the  pickpocket,  his 
pain  twisting  his  face  into  grim  lines. 
"Jimmy!  for  Gawd's  sake  leave  me  go! 
My  hand's  busted!"  he  whined. 

"Nix!   You  come  with  me!" 

"You  ain't  goin'  to  sell  me!"  pleaded 
Slim,  terror  and  unbelief  showing  in 
his  eyes.  "You  was  always  a  white  boy, 
Jimmy!" 

"Come  on!"  growled  his  captor. 
"Keep  close  to  me,  and  they  won't  no- 
tice your — hand." 

"Is  it  coin  you  want?"  whispered 
Slim  weakly  as  they  pressed  through 
the  crowd. 

"Sure!    Everybody  wants  coin." 

"Then  I  c'n  fix  you  up,  Jimmy — I 
got  a  bunch.  Here — "  he  dug  his  free 
hand  into  his  pocket  and  displayed  a 
roll. 

"I'll  fix  you  up,  all  right,"  he  offered 
again.  His  voice  was  husky  with  the 
pain  he  was  bearing.  It  was  evident 
that  he  could  not  walk  much  farther. 

"Answer  me  one  question,"  said  Jim- 
my. "Where's  Nellie  Clancy,  her  that 
used  to  do  the  lion-taming  act  with 
Franc's  show?" 

"I  dunno,"  he  said,  after  a  moment 
of  thought. 

Jimmy  breathed  hard. 

"You  ain't  married  to  her?"  he  said 
tensely. 


"Not  so  that  you'd  notice  it!" 

"That's  all  for  you!    Come!" 

"What  d'ye  mean?"  asked  Slim, 
wincing  as  the  other  started  up  the 
steps. 

"What  do  I  mean?"  said  Jimmy  ,# 
fiercely.  "I  mean  just  this:  that  you 
cut  me  out  with  the  cleanest,  sweetest 
little  girl  in  the  show  business.  Her 
and  I  was  going  to  get  hitched  when 
you  butted  in.  I  didn't  tell  her  that 
you  was  a  crook  because  that  didn't 
seem  the  square  thing  to  me ;  besides,  I 
never  knew  just  how  rotten  you  was." 

"You  ain't  goin'  to  sell  me  for  a 
bloomin'  girl?"  said  Slim,  trembling. 

"You're  damn  right  I  am !"  thunder- 
ed Jimmy.  '  'I  wouldn't  have  done  you 
dirt,  the  way  I'm  going  to,  if  you'd 
treated  her  honest.  But  you  put  her  on 
,the  bum." 

Slim  realized  with  a  throb  of  fear 
that  his  last  hope  was  gone.  That  one 
unconsidered  mean  act  in  his  mean, 
evil  life  condemned  him.  And  he  had 
almost  forgotten  that  the  girl  had  ever 
crossed  his  path ! 

\  "That's  why  your  money  don't  look 
good  to  me,  you  rat!"  goaded  Jimmy. 
'"You  couldn't  earn  enough  at  your 
dirty  game  in  a  thousand  years  to 
square  yourself  with  me."  He  took  a 
step  forward.    "Now  come !"  he  rasped. 

A  moment  later  Jimmy  stood  before 
the  grim   man   with  his  prize. 

"Just  on  time,  Cap'n,"  he  said  gen- 
ially. "Will  you  help  me  get  his  flip- 
per loose?" 

He  loosened  the  jaws  of  the  trap  with 
his  huge  fingers,  and  Slim  sank  weakly 
into  a  chair. 

The  grim  man  opened  a  drawer,  took 
out  a  cashbox,  and  pealing  off  a  layer 
of  large  bills,  handed  them  to  Jimmy 
without  a  word. 

You,  sir,  and  you,  madam,  have 
probably  seen  Jimmy,  smiling  and 
suave,  in  the  box-office  at  his  moving 
picture  establishment  some  off  night 
when  you  designed  to  patronize  the 
amusements  of  the  proletariat. 


CO-OPERATIVE    MOVEMENT    AMONG 
APPLE    GROWERS    OF    NOVA   SCOTIA 

By  W.  A.  Craick 


OF  recent  years  co-operation  has  made 
great  strides  among  the  apple  growers 
of  the  Annapolis  Valley  and  to-day  the 
orchardists  from  Annapolis  to  Windsor 
are  reaping  the  benefits  of  mutual  effort. 
They  have  gone  a  step  further  than 
other  fruit  growers  and  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  general  co-operative  associa- 
tion, which  embraces  a  large  majority 
of  the  local  associations,  have  merged 
practically  all  the  leading  apple  inter- 
ests of  the  Valley.  Even  yet  many 
members  believe  that  they  are  only  on 
the  verge  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  a  development  of  the  co-operative 
principle,  but  sufficient  progress  has  al- 
ready been  made  to  render  the  move- 
ment worthy  of  attention. 

Co-operation  was  first  mooted  in  the 
Annapolis  Valley  forty  years  ago  in 
connection  with  several  cheese  factories, 
which  were  established  on  that  basis, 
but  its  application  to  fruit  growing  was 
not  attempted  until  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  an  effort  was  made  to  form  a  co- 
operative shipping  company  with  a 
capital  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  build  and  oper- 
ate warehouses  and  if  necessary  to  char- 
ter steamers.  The  movement  was  a  lit- 
tle premature  and  the  project  was  doom- 
ed to  failure,  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  raising  the  requisite  capital,  but  the 
idea  germinated  and  took  form  in  the 
first  apple  warehouse  in  the  Valley, 
which  was  erected  soon  after. 

The  present  co-operative  movement 
which  has  met  with  such  success,  orig- 
inated in  the  peaceful  little  village  of 
Berwick,  midway  between  Middleton 
and  Kentville  and  almost  at  the  centre 


of  the  Valley.  In  the  year  1907,  a  gro- 
cer named  John  N.  Chute,  started  an 
agitation  to  get  the  larger  producers  to 
combine  together  for  the  handling  of 
their  output.  Prior  to  that  it  had  been 
every  man  for  himself  and  individual 
effort  had  been  unsuccessful  in  holding 
down  the  middlemen  to  a  reasonable 
profit.  Mr.  Chute  was  a  student  of  the 
co-operative  movement  among  the 
farmers  of  Denmark  and  being  thor- 
oughly enthused  with  the  idea,  struck 
some  fire  into  his  neighbors.  The  re- 
sult was  the  formation  of  the  Berwick 
Fruit  Co.,  which  was  incorporated  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  joint  stock 
companies  act,  there  being  no  legisla- 
tion at  the  time  providing  for  co-oper- 
ative fruit  companies. 

The  operations  of  the  Berwick  Fruit 
Company  were  highly  successful.  It 
had  a  membership  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  growers  at  the  outset,  and 
these  men  agreed  to  pack  only  high 
grade  fruit  and  to  adopt  the  most  up- 
to-date  methods  of  handling  it.  By  dint 
of  a  careful  adherence  to  self -prescribed 
regulations,  they  established  quite  a 
reputation  and  the  Horse  Shoe  Brand, 
which  was  the  name  given  to  their  pack, 
became  well  known  on  the  British 
market  and  commanded  the  best  price. 

The  example  set  by  the  fruit  growers 
of  Berwick  was  followed  by  other  orch- 
ardists in  the  Valley  and  in  order  to 
enable  these  groups  to  organize  to  best 
advantage,  the  legislature  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia passed  a  special  act  for  the  purpose 
in  1908.  The  act  known  as  "an  Act  to 
facilitate  the  incorporation  of  Farmers' 
Fruit,  Produce  and  Warehouse  Associ- 
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ations"  contains  several  interesting  fea- 
tures, though  the  legislation  is  of  the 
simplest  character.  It  provides  that 
when  any  number  of  persons,  being  not 
less  than  five  in  number,  wish  to  form 
themselves  into  a  company,  they  may 
do  so  by  filling  out  a  memorandum,  giv- 
ing the  proposed  name  of  the  company, 
the  location  of  its  head  office,  the  capital 
and  number  of  shares  and  the  name  and 
addresses  of  subscribers  with  the  num- 
ber of  shares  taken  by  each.  The  mem- 
orandum is  sent  to  the  Registrar  of 
Joint  Stock  Companies,  who  registers 
the  company,  therein7  binding  the  sig- 
natories to  an  observance  of  all  the  con- 
ditions in  the  memorandum.  The  act 
requires  that  each  co-operative  fruit 
company  formed  under  its  provisions 
shall  have  a  capital  of  not  less  than  one 
thousand  dollars,  of  which  one-half 
must  be  subscribed.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  election  of  directors,  who  must 
be  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
seven  in  number,  and  from  the  directors 


a  president  and,  if  necessary,  a  vice- 
president  are  elected.  Certain  powers 
are  given  for  the  passing  of  by-laws, 
rules  and  regulations. 

Following  the  passing  of  the  co-oper- 
ative act  of  1908,  quite  a  number  of 
companies  were  formed  and  each  subse- 
quent year  has  seen  the  total  increased. 
There  are  now  twenty-nine  organized 
companies  with  as  many  as  seven  or 
eight  in  process  of  formation.  These 
are  located  all  the  way  from  Kingsport 
in  the  East  to  Round  Hill  in  the  West 
and  at  some  points  more  than  one  has 
been  established.  Membership  in  these 
companies  varies  from  about  ten  in  the 
smallest  to  seventy  in  the  largest  and 
the  total  of  co-operative  growers  is  over 
twelve  hundred.  The  companies  are 
by  no  means  close  corporations,  though 
they  exact  stringent  requirements  from 
new  members,  which  makes  entrance 
rather  difficult.  A  formal  application 
ia  necessary  and  the  applicant  must 
agree  to  certain  conditions,  one  of  which 
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Interior   of  a    Co-operative    warehouse    in    the  Annapolis   Valley. 


is  the  spraying  of  his  trees  at  least  three 
times  per  season. 

A  glance  over  the  by-laws  of  one  of 
the  companies  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  scope  of  these  organizations.  After 
providing  for  the  election  of  directors, 
who  shall  be  seven  in  number  and  elect- 
ed at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  com- 
pany, the  by-laws  enact  that  the  direct- 
ors shall  choose  from  their  numbers,  a 
president,  vice-president,  secretary, 
treasurer  and  auditor.  The  duties  of 
these  officers,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  the  treasurer,  are  the  customary  dut- 
ies required  in  all  companies.  The 
treasurer,  however,  is  also  managing 
director.  He  has  "charge  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  company  in  detail  subject  in 
all  respects  to  the  control  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  he  shall  keep  such 
books  as  shall  show  all  transactions  by 
him  as  such  Managing  Director  and  in 
such  form  as  the  Directors  shall  require, 
which  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the 
inspection  of  any  director;  provided 
that  during  the  season  for  receiving 
and  marketing  fruit  the  Directors  may 
elect  two  of  their  number,  who  shall 
with  the  Managing  Director  form  an 
executive  who  shall  have  general  charge 


of  the  affairs  of  the  company  during 
such  season."  Security  by  bond  to  the 
company  is  required  from  the  manag- 
ing director  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  his  duties. 

In  the  particular  company  referred 
to,  the  capital  stock  amounts  to  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  shares  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  each.  These  shares  may  be 
transferred  to  any  person  who  is  al- 
ready a  shareholder,  but  no  share  shall 
be  transferred  to  a  person  who  is  not 
already  a  shareholder  so  long  as  any 
shareholder  is  willing  to  purchase  the 
same  at  the  "fair  value,"  which  is  des- 
cribed as  the  value  which  the  directors 
shall  fix  as  being  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
the  share.  The  company  retains  a  lien 
on  any  share  on  which  any  call  is  due 
and  unpaid,  for  the  amount  of  such 
call.  The  directors  have  further  the 
power  to  refuse  to  register  any  transfer 
of  a  share  on  which  the  company  has  a 
lien,  or  when  a  share  is  transferred  to 
any  person  not  being  already  a  share- 
holder of  whom  they  do  not  approve, 
or  when  transferred  in  violation  of  any 
provision  of  the  by-laws. 

With  regard  to  the     production     of 
fruit,  shareholders  are  required  to  hand 
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A  packing-  room  in  connection  with  a  big  orchard. 
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over  to  the  managing  director  at  the 
company's  packing  house,  all  apples 
grown  by  them,  for  packing  and  mark- 
eting. These  apples  must  be  delivered 
in  prime  condition  for  grading,  pack- 
ing and  shipping.  All  apples  left  after 
packing,  known  as  "culls,"  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  company  and  the 
amount  realized  from  their  sale  shall  be 
applied  to  the  expense  of  the  company. 
All  sales  must  be  made  through  the 
company,  of  any  fancy  fruit  or  No.  1  or 
No.  2  fruit  grown  by  shareholders,  ex- 
cept by  permission  of  the  directors. 
When  such  fruit  is  disposed  of  in  that 
way,  the  shareholder  must  pay  the  com- 
pany twenty-five  cents  per  barrel  on  the 
sale. 

Shareholders  are  required  to  spray 
their  orchards  at  least  four  times  a  year 
and  the  company  is  not  obliged  to  re- 
ceive any  fruit  for  packing  or  market- 
ing from  any  shareholder  who  fails  to 
comply  with  this  regulation.  The  ex- 
penses of  handling,  packing  and  mark- 


eting apples  are  to  be  borne  by  share- 
holders in  proportions  to  the  number  of 
barrels  of  apples  packed.  In  the  case 
of  fruit  purchased  by  the  company  from 
outside  growers,  the  expense  is  borne  by 
the  company,  while  the  profits  derived 
from  the  sale  of  such  fruit,  are  divided 
among  the  shareholders  as  the  directors 
shall  determine.  The  returns  from  the 
sale  of  fruit  grown  by  the  shareholders 
is  divided  among  them  to  the  extent  as 
is  expedient  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
company. 

To  make  a  still  greater  success  of  the 
co-operative  movement,  however,  more 
co-operation  was  necessary.  The  local 
companies  did  good  work  but  their  ef- 
forts could  not  naturally  be  as  effective 
as  if  they  all  worked  together.  Out  of 
this  condition  in  the  spring  of  1911  was 
evolved  the- United  Fruit  Companies,  a 
central  organization  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  all  the  locals  that  would  join. 
Its  operation  for  the  season  of  1911 
proved  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  des- 
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pite  a  few  minor  hitches  which  are  in- 
evitable in  getting  any  new  movement 
going.  The  company  is  now  incorpor- 
ated under  a  special  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  with  the  full  powers  of  a  cor- 
porate body  and  a  thorough  organiza- 
tion, it  is  becoming  a  great  power  for 
good  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer. 
The  central  company  is  supported  by 
twenty-six  locals,  each  of  which  have 
taken  shares  in  it  to  the  extent  of  twen- 
ty per  cent,  of  their  authorized  capital. 
The  work  of  the  central  company  for 
its  first  season  proved  abundantly  that 
such  an  organization  was  of  the  greatest, 
utility.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
apple  crop  of  1911  was  of  phenomenal 
proportions  and  the  problem  of  dispos- 
ing of  it  became  a  serious  one.  The 
United  Companies  were  able  to  send  an 
agent  to  Western  Canada,  who  disposed 
of  12,000  barrels  and  six  cars  of  boxes 
of  Gravensteins  in  that  market.  A  re- 
munerative price   was   secured'  and   at 


the  same  time  the  opening  up  of  this 
outlet  went  a  long  way  towards  pre- 
venting the  glutting  of  the  European 
market. 

In  the  matter  of  European  shipments, 
the  United  Companies  showed  them- 
selves able  to  cope  with  a  serious  situ- 
ation satisfactorily.  The  crop  was  im- 
mense and  ordinary  modes  of  shipment 
were  inadequate.  To  relieve  the  con- 
ge-lion the  United  Companies  first  ar- 
ranged for  sending  several  trainloads  to 
Montreal,  there  to  be  shipped  aboard  the 
fast  boats  plying  from  that  port,  whilst 
they  chartered  four  special  steamers, 
capable  of  carrying  ten  thousand  bar- 
rels apiece.  Without  a  central  organ- 
ization such  work  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  and  very  heavy  losses 
would  have  resulted. 

The  most  successful  part  of  the  first 
season's  operation  was  the  capture  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  German  trade. 
Rome  200,000  barrels  of  Nova  Scotian 


A  group  of  co-operative  growers  on  a  tour  of  inspection,     Prof.    Cummiugs    will    be   noticed 

seated  in  the  auto. 
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apples  were  sold  in  Germany,  of  which 
the  United  Companies  disposed  of  a 
value  of  $135,000:  An  even  larger 
business,  it  is  expected,  will  be  done  this 
year,  as  the  Germans  were  well  pleased 
with  the  pack  and  the  method  of  doing 
business. 

Altogether  the  United  Companies 
sold  101,868  barrels  direct,  on  which 
good  prices  were  realized,  and  shipped 
on  consignment  for  the  companies  some 
300,000  barrels.  Shipments  averaged 
13,000  barrels  a  week. 

In  other  ways  the  central  office  work- 
ed out  economies  for  the  fruit  growers. 
In  the  matter  of  marine  insurance  a 
considerable  saving  was  made.  As  a 
central  association  handling  the  ship- 
ping of  a  number  of  companies,  the 
management  were  able  to  get  an  excep- 
tionally low  rate,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
season  they  were  paying  only  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  rates  that  were  in  force  at 
the  commencement.  The  saving  thus 
effected  helped  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the -central  office.  Fire  insurance  was 
also  obtained  at  a  very  favorable  rate. 

Through  the  representations  made  to 
the  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway  by  the 
company,  that  road  was  induced  to 
sheath  all  the  cars  used  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  apples  from  the  Valley  to 
Halifax,  and  to  fit  double  doors  on 
them,  as  a  protection  against  the  weath- 
er. The  company  also  secured  from 
the  Government  the  promise  of  a  heated 
storage  shed  in  Halifax  capable  of  ac- 
commodating a  hundred  cars,  for  use 
during  the  winter  months. 

As  a  result  of  careful  management, 
the  central  office  was  able  to  do  all  the 
business  of  the  companies  in  the  way  of 
sales  of  apples  for  the  small  sum  of  one 
and  one-half  cents  per  barrel  and  to 
handle  the  entire  business  at  a  cost  of 
only  three-eighths  of  a  cent  per  barrel. 
No  dividends  are  paid,  the  shareholders 
being  apportioned  their  share  of  the 
proceeds  after  all  expenses  of  manage- 
ment and  operation  are  deducted.  Such 
capital  as  is  invested  has  gone  princi- 
pally into  the  erection  of  the  shipping 


warehouses  that  are  a  necessary  part  of 
each  company's  equipment  and  into  the 
purchase  of  supplies.  It  is  proposed  al- 
so to  erect  an  evaporator  at  every  sta- 
tion, that  will  be  under  the  control  of 
the  central  organization. 

In  addition  to  the  shipping  and 
marketing  of  the  fruit,  the  United  Com- 
panies have  already  directed  attention 
towards  the  purchase  of  supplies.  So 
far  they  have  limited  their  purchases  to 
material  for  making  barrels  and  to  fer- 
tilizers. During  last  year  there  was 
bought  for  and  distributed  to  the  com- 
panies, 1,275,0.00  pulp  heads  and  500 
kegs  of  nails.  Fertilizer  to  the  amount 
of  2,283  tons  and  at  a  cost  of  $41,943.33 
was  bought  and  disposed  of  at  cost.  This 
meant  a  saving  of  about  $3.00  a  ton  and 
it  applied  to  all  users  of  fertilizers,  for 
other  fertilizer  supply  companies  re- 
duced their  prices  accordingly.  The 
plans  of  the  central  company  are  to  ex- 
tend this  service  very  considerably  and 
in  time  to  handle  everything  required 
by  farmers,  even  to  feed,  flour  and  uten- 
sils, while  ultimately  co-operative  stores 
may  be  established.  In  this  connection 
the  United  Companies  have  secured  the 
services  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Adams,  an  Eng- 
lishman who  has  had  much  experience 
in  co-operative  work  in  England  and 
who  is  doing  a  lot  of  the  organization 
work  in  the  Valley.  He  will  gradually 
work  out  the  details  of  this  scheme. 

The  central  office  is  now  well  organ- 
ized and  is  working  along  effective 
lines.  The  general  manager,  S.  B. 
Chute,  looks  after  the  selling  end.  He 
is  assisted  by  a  western  representative, 
a  representative  in  England  during  the 
season  and  an  officer  in  Halifax,  who 
superintends  the  shipping.  Albert  Mc- 
Mahon  is  chief  inspector  arid  he  with 
Mr.  Adam  is  engaged  in  organizing  new 
local  companies.  The  mato  object  at 
present  is  to  get  direct  to  uWs  wholesale 
buyers  on  the  continent,  in  South  Afri- 
ca and  elsewhere,  and  to  cut  out  specu- 
lators. After  that  cheaper  supplies  will 
demand  the  attention  of  the  manage- 
ment. 


THE   NATIONAL   POLITICAL 
SITUATION 

By  Edward  William  Thomson 


AGES  ago  the  maxim  "Let  well  enough 
alone"  sprang  from  human  experience, 
even  as  it  re-issued  from  that  of  the 
Canadian  Liberal  party  at  the  last  gen- 
eral elections.  It  is  approved  by  wis- 
dom and  very  dear  to  the  timid,  the 
cautious,  and  the  lazy.  Because  it  is 
received  instinctively  by  multitudes  in 
every  large  electorate,  they  are  Conser- 
vatives, dreaders  of  experimentation  in 
public  affairs.  Edmund  Burke,  great- 
est of  active  political  philosophers,  no 
less  liberal  than  conservative,  warned 
his  world  that  "Innovation  is  not  pro- 
gress" or  "not  reform."  Proposals  for 
change  may  be  retrogressive,  may  be 
for  improvement,  may  be  for  action 
based  on  nothing  better  than  puerile 
fear  of  beino;  taunted  as  inactive,  or 
than  the  gambler's  instinct  for  trusting 
chance  and  luck.  Men  who  must  al- 
ways be  "doing  things"  are  ever  in 
danger  of  transacting  foolishness. 

These  respectable  and  even  venerable 
truisms  have  recurred  to  the  present 
writer's  mind,  over  and  over  again,  dur- 
ing the  past  two  weeks,  while  pondering 
his  discourse  for  the  present  number  of 
MacLean's  Magazine.  Probably  they 
arise  vaguely  in  every  sincere  Canadian 
who  sets  about  considering  the  situation 
of  his  country  with  relation  to  various 
proposals  for  change — change  from  con- 
ditions which  not  only  seem  "well 
enough"  to  most  of  our  people,  but 
which  are  plainly  conditions  of  gener- 
al prosperity,  particularlv  in  the  older 
provinces  and  in  British  Columbia. 

THE  CANADIAN  SITUATION. 

;  To  judge  correctly  whether  the-  situ- 
i  ation  of  a  people  is  "well  enough"  in  a 


purely  material  sense,  one  must  con- 
sider, first,  not  the  profits  of  financiers, 
speculators,  traders  and  mercantile  folk 
generally,  but  the  earnings  of  manual 
workers,  including,  of  course,  agricul- 
turists. If  they  are  free  of  distress,  se- 
cure of  employment  or  markets,  receiv- 
ing high  wages;  if  they  are  daily  shel- 
tered and  abundantly  fed,  if  they  col- 
lectively save  much  money,  if  their 
children  are  being  fairly  educated;  if 
the  "masses"  are  better  off  than  before, 
and  as  well  or  better  off  than  their  like 
in  any  other  civilized  country,  then  we 
know  that  the  Business  Classes  must  be 
prospering.  Enquiry  into  their  condi- 
tions is  superfluous  in  such  a  situation, 
which  appears  to  be  that  of  Canada  at 
large. 

Never  were  wages  so  high,  never  was 
employment  so  constant,  never  were  the 
bulk  of  Canadians  so  well  off — and  this 
is  said  without  forgetting  for  an  instant 
the  grievance  of  which  our  prairie  folk 
complain.  Insofar  as  credit  for  existing 
conditions  can  be  reasonably  given  to 
any  except  the  actual  performers,  dir- 
ectors and  planners  of  real  Work — inso- 
far as  there  is  any  truth  in  the  rather 
comic  assumption  of  politicians  that 
they  cause  public  prosperity  when  they 
merely  do  not  hinder — in  that  degree 
both  sets  of  our  politicians  may  be  fair- 
ly praised. 

Canada's  condition  is  but  a  prolong- 
ation of  that  which  began  about  the 
year  1900;  a  condition  that  has  been 
improving  year  by  year ;  one  which  ap- 
pears better  in  1912  than  in  1911;  one 
attained  without  any  notable  change  or 
reversal  of  the  public  policy  of  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier,  Mr.  Fielding,  and  their 
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colleagues.  Mr.  Borden  and  his  fellow- 
ministers  are  ridiculously  blamed — 
since  every  opposition  tends  to  dementia 
— for  "not  having  done  anything  in  a 
whole  year."  This  would  appear  to  me 
their  high  merit,  if  it  were  not  rather 
iheir  good  luck.  They  obtained  power 
partly  by  effect  of  accurately  gauging 
the  disposition  of  a  prosperous  public  to 
"let  well  enough  alone."  If  they  con- 
tinue to  respect  that  disposition  as  com- 
pletely as  circumstances  have  compelled 
(hem  to  do  for  one  blessed  year,  they 
may  not,  in  their  time,  be  soon  cast  in- 
to that  outer  darkness  where  every  Op- 
position in  turn  wails,  and  gnashes  im- 
potent teeth. 

MINISTRY    NOT    ENDANGERED. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Ottawa  Ministry  is 
not  endangered  by  any  novelty,  any 
conspicuous  ability,  any  popularity  in 
the  Opposition,  great  as  are  the  talents 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  Beloved  though 
he  be  by  many  of  his  opponents  and  all 
his  supporters,  one  hears  many  impar- 
tial spectators  asserting,  in  effect,  that 
the  fascination  of  even  his  charming 
figure  is  somewhat  marred  by  his  pere- 
grinative  association  with  a  set  of  weari- 
fu'  companions,  mostly  so  unfavorably 
familiar  on  the  political  stage  that  the 
mere  mention  of  their  names  provokes 
amused  yawning.  Though  he  did  re- 
cently collogue  with  some  formidable 
younger  Liberals — including  those  un- 
rivalled organizers,  Mr.  C.  W.  Cross,  of 
Alberta,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Calder,  of  Sask- 
atchewan— he  must  remain  the  one  con- 
spicuous attraction  of  his  own  Progress 
through  Canada  unless  he  bring  Mr. 
Fielding  (whom  I  find  all  manner  of 
men  desiring  to  hear  again)  into  his 
touring  troupe. 

Business  desires  to  hear  Fielding. 
Laurier,  however,  occupies  pretty  safe 
ground,  inasmuch  as  he  proposes  noth- 
ing now  novel  to  a  people  apparently  so 
averse  from  change  that  they  are 
thought  to  have  ousted  himself  for  in- 
viting them  to  what  many  regard  as  a 
betterment  of  trade  with  friendly  neigh- 
bors! By  this  prudence  he  may  be  re- 
commending himself  to  a  cautious  peo- 


ple. Canadians  have  been  often  defin- 
ed as  "the  Scotch  of  this  continent."  At 
the  same  time  Mr.  Borden,  despite  his 
caution,  seems  daily  more  and  more  in 
the  way  of  becoming  committed  to  sev- 
eral proposals  for  great,  and,  in  some 
cases,  retrogressive  change.  That  is 
what  rather  threatens  than  endangers 
his  Ministry. 

Everything  under  him  has  gone  well 
for  his  year  of  acquiescence  with  what 
is.  This  month  he  will  meet  Parlia- 
ment, apparently  with  a  program  for 
extensive  innovation.  It  will  be  curious 
and  instructive  if  he  provoke  dissension 
within  his  own  ranks,  and  ultimate  de- 
feat of  his  hitherto  popular  ministry, 
exactly  as  Laurier  did — by  ignoring  a 
stolid  public  conviction  that  things  are 
well  enough  now. 

LESSONS  OF  THE  PAST. 

Why  should  a  Premier,  one  at  least 
nominally  conservative,  not  take  ex- 
ample from  the  success  as  well  as  warn- 
ing from  the  fate  of  his  sixteen  years' 
prosperous  predecessor?  Sir  Wilfrid 
and  his  colleagues,  in  1896,  were  quite 
as  much  pledged  as  Mr.  Borden  is  now 
to  disturb  a  pre-existing  situation.  They 
appeared  deeply  committed  if  not  to 
perfect  free  trade,  at  least  to  elimination 
of  every  "protective"  duty  from  a  "tar- 
iff-for-revenue  only."  They  continued 
"protection;"  they  twice  thoroughly  re- 
vised the  tariff  in  that  sense:  even  their 
popular  preference  to  British  products 
was  more  and  more  re-moulded  so  as  to 
rather  benefit  than  harm  Ontario's  prin- 
cipal manufacturing  interest. 

They  had  been  hostile  to  "bounties," 
yet  they  resorted  to  this  stimulative  de- 
vice extravagantly,  on  behalf  of  the  iron 
and  steel  interests,  not  to  mention  some 
minor  ones,  such  as  the  petroleum-refin- 
ing industry. 

In  opposition  they  had  been  absolute- 
ly, lengthily,  bitterly  committed  to  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  promo- 
tion, the  secret  history,  the  hidden  ac- 
counts of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company — with  whom  they  hastened 
to  make  close  friends. 

They  reversed  their  attitude  to  the 
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West,  insomuch  as  that  they  passed 
from  severe  criticism  of  immigration 
methods,  which  had  tended  to  populate 
the  prairies  with  continental  Europeans, 
to  active  schemes  for  importing  multi- 
tudes of  non-English-speaking  folk. 

They  did  not  dispose  of  the  Intercol- 
onial Railway  as  they  had  much  pro- 
posed to  do  while  in  opposition,  but  ex- 
tended it  as  a  system  under  political 
management. 

They  did  not  "reform  the  civil  ser- 
vice root  and  branch"  according  to  their 
program  in  opposition,  but  merely 
changed  a  superannuation  system  to  one 
granting  allowances  on  retirement  or  at 
death. 

From  having  long  been  apparently 
inimical  to  privately  owned  railways  by 
great  public  aids,  they  came  to  the  im- 
mense project  of  guaranteeing  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 

From  extreme  anti-militarism,  and 
from  long  devotion  to  the  doctrine  that 
all  Canada's  political  steps  should  be 
toward  more  automony — which  could 
mean  nothing  but  toward  independence 
— they  came  to  contingents  for  the  Boer 
war.  enthusiastic  participation  in  Im- 
perial Conferences,  schemes  for  military 
and  naval  co-operation  with  London, 
and  the  beginning  of  a  Canadian 
"navy"  under  the  Act  virtually  enab- 
ling any  Governor-General  to  compel 
his  Cabinet  to  hand  our  ships  over  to 
Old  Country  command  without  pre-as- 
sent  from  the  Dominion  Parliament. 

These  things  are  not  here  mentioned 
by  way  of  blaming  the  Laurier  Admin- 
istration. Quite  the  contrary.  It  was 
Sir  "Wilfrid's  merit  as  Premier  to  have 
ignored  pretty  much  all  the  balderdash 
his  party  talked  in  opposition.  In  office 
he  proceeded  as  a  Conservative  no  less 
than  as  a  Progressive,  and  ever  he  es- 
chewed action  as  a  radical  doctrinaire. 
He  did  not  innovate.  Even  as  to  Reci- 
procity he  stood  on  the  plea  that  the 
policy  was  not  for  any  very  notable 
change.  He  seldom  if  ever  bothered  to 
defend  himself  or  his  Cabinet  from 
those  imbecile  charges  of  "inconsisten- 
cy" which  are  roared  by  frantic  Oppo- 
sitions at  every  ministry  in  turn.    The 


theory  on  which  he  mostly  practiced  in 
office  was  that  the  business  of  a  Premier 
is  to  administer  public  affairs  in  such 
wise  as  to  conserve  his  country's  politi- 
cal independence,  to  promote  its  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  development 
and  to  keep  race,  creed,  and  geographic 
elements  in  the  utmost  attainable  harm- 
ony. 

WHY   THE   INNOVATIONS? 

All  of  which  is  here  submitted  as 
mere  preliminary  to  enquiring: — Why 
should  Premier  Borden  proceed  to  those 
great  innovations  that  some  extremists 
expect  of  him? 

Will  it  not  be  better  for  the  Domin- 
ion and  therefore  better  for  him  and  his 
ministry  if  they  "let  well  enough 
alone,"  which  they  can  do  with  essen- 
tial consistency,  since  that  was  their 
main  election  cry  last  year. 

What's  wrong  with  the  tariff?  It 
produces  super-abundant  revenue.  It 
has  been  accepted  by  pretty  much  all 
interests  a!  a  fair  compromise.  Even 
the  prairie  West  is  not  now.  and  never 
has  been  truly  hostile  to  existing  sche- 
dules of  customs  taxation.  What  an- 
noys the  people  of  the  plains  is  that 
they  lack  free  access  for  their  grain  to 
the  United  States  market.  If  Mr.  Bor- 
den secure  that  boon  for  them — as  he 
probably  can — they  will  complain  no 
more  of  the  present  tariff  than  they  did 
up  to  last  year.  As  a  tariff  it  is  "well 
enough."  Why  not  leave  it  alone? 

Virtually  the  tariff  will  be  attacked 
if  the  Cabinet  stand  by  Finance  Min- 
ister White's  proposed  institution  of  a 
tariff  Commission.  This  will  be  an  in- 
novation. Its  establishment  may  be 
plausibly  defended  by  party  politicians 
and  editors.  They  may  say  "mere  in- 
vestigation by  a  permanent  commission 
can  do  no  harm,"  and  so  on.  But 
needless  investigation  of  what  is  well 
enough  may  be  as  injurious  as  needless 
auscultation  of  a  healthy  human  heart, 
which  suspicious  proceeding  has  often 
caused  the  patient  to  worry  and  so  pro- 
duced disease  of  the  organ.  Since  none 
but  a  few  extremists  in  protectionist 
theory,  conjoined  with     a    few     over- 
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greedy  interests,  ask  or  hope  for  a  bet- 
ter tariff  than  the  existing  one,  why  in- 
stitute a  costly  commission,  whose  pub- 
lic inquiries  must  inevitably  cause 
much  clamor  for  tariff  change? 

Before  the  projected  Board  almost 
every  witness  might  feel  it  necessary  to 
ask  for  "more."  Every  such  demand 
would  cause  other  demands  from  "in- 
terests" threatened  by  previous  re- 
quests. Would  it  not  be  good  conserva- 
tive policy  to  "let  that  fly  stick  to  the 
wall,"  instead  of  devising  an  expensive 
permanent  Inquest,  which  can  have  no 
other  purpose  than  to  disturb  what 
everybody  now  agrees  is  well  enough  to 
let  alone? 

Before  passing  to  another  item  of  ex- 
pected Ministerial  policy,  it  may  be  well 
to  explain  what  is  meant  by  alleging 
that  Premier  Borden,  "probably  can" 
secure  to  our  prairie  people  the  boon 
of  free  sales  for  their  grain  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  market,  and  can  thus  recon- 
cile them  anew  to  the  existing  Cana- 
dian tariff: — 

Congress  has  not  repealed  the  United 
States  Act  offering  that  boon.  Our 
Parliament  can  pass  a  corresponding 
Act,  after  which  proceeding  reciprocity 
could  be  established  immediately,  by 
Washington  and  Ottawa  proclamation. 

QUESTIONS    FOR    CONSERVATIVES. 

Now  I  will  put  to  straight  Conserva- 
tives a  few  straight  questions,  presum- 
ing them  to  be  intelligent,  well-inform- 
ed persons,  who  have  read  the  text  of 
that  "pact"  which  was  defeated  last 
year.  Do  you  honestly  believe  that 
there  would  be  any  danger  to  Canadian 
protected  manufacturers  or  to  Canada's 
fiscal  independence,  if  that  agreement 
were  accepted  by  a  Conservative  instead 
of  by  a  Liberal  Ministry  at  Ottawa?  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  the  fear  which  caused 
you  to  oppose  ratification  of  that  agree- 
ment by  the  Laurier  Government  (one 
theoretically  inclined  to  free  trade)  was 
essentially  a  fear  that  that  Government 
would  go  further? — would  work  for 
concurrent  legislation  reducing  protec- 
tion for  Ontario  manufactures?   Would 


ministry  should  now  accept  the  agree- 
ment? Could  not  you  trust  Mr.  Borden 
and  his  Cabinet  to  go  no  further  in  reci- 
procity? Did  he  ask  Parliament  to 
authorize  such  acceptance  he  would  be 
in  that  matter  unopposed  by  the  Liber- 
als. Hence,  he  can,  probably,  give  the 
West  what  it  desires,  without  endanger- 
ing Ontario's  protected  interests,  and 
can  thus  end  dangerous  discontents. 

As  for  consistency  I  Is  it  to  be  seri- 
ously attributed  to  so  wise  a  man  as  Mr. 
Borden  that  he  would  or  could  be  silly 
enough  to  stand  on  a  conceit  that  im- 
maculate consistency  with  his  own  past 
is  of  importance  compared  with  the  pro- 
priety and  advantage  of  conciliating  the 
West?  If  he  care  as  much  and  no  more 
for  "consistency"  than  did  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Lord  Palmerston,  Disraeli, 
Gladstone,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  or 
Laurier,  be  must  feel  exceedingly  free 
to  plead  honestly  that  the  public  inter- 
est requires  him,  now  a  sworn  adminis- 
trator, to  do  what  he  did  not  think 
should  be  permitted  to  an  opponent 
whom  he  could  not  trust  to  abstain  from 
going  on  to  more  reciprocity  than  he 
proposed. 

THE    ARMAMENTS'    ISSUE. 

If  reciprocity  be,  as  it  certainly  is, 
still  dreaded  as  an  "innovation"  by 
multitudes  of  Canadian  devotees  of  the 
"let  well  enough  alone"  principle,  how 
can  they  be  reasonably  expected  to  fa- 
vor more  important  innovation  in  res- 
pect of  armaments?  We  all  know  that 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  "Navy"  policy 
pleased  nobody  much.  It  was  tolerated 
by  many  as  a  compromise  between  ex- 
treme opinions.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
reason  to  surmise  that  the  bulk  of  Cana- 
dians do  not  agree  with  the  prime  postu- 
late of  both  sets  of  their  politicians,  viz: 
that  a  Canadian  Navy  or  even  Coast  De- 
fence is  desirable.  Just  so  the  majority 
of  electors  do  not  take  out  fire  or  life  or 
accident  insurance.  They  incline  to 
run  risks  rather  than  pay  premiums. 
They  reflect  mainly  on  the  immense 
amount  of  railway-building,  canal  cut- 
ting, land-clearing,  scholastic  or  indus- 


you  not  feel  safe  if    the    Conservative  trial  education  which  could  be  effected 
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by  the  many  millions  which  both  sets  of 
politicians  seem  disposed  to  expend  on 
ships,  guns,  sailors,  marines,  ammuni- 
tion. To  save  the  money  for  purposes 
plainly  useful,  multitudes  are  willing  to 
run  all  risks  of  being  involved  in  war 
by  continued  dependency  on  Great  Bri- 
tain's strength  at  sea. 

Being  among  those  convinced  by 
study  that  that  long-sufficient  strength 
is  likely  to  prove  inadequate  to  Great 
Britain's  own  security,  let  alone  Cana- 
da's, I  cannot  but  lament  an  apparent 
general  disposition  of  our  people  to 
"let  well  enough  alone"  in  this  matter. 
From  lengthy  Peace  they  infer  its  con- 
tinuance. It  would  be  as  wise  to  have 
inferred  a  clear  harvest  season  from 
weeks  of  sunshine  last  May  and  June. 
Probably  no  Canadian  rational  enough 
to  have  carefully  perused  most  of  the 
many  good  books,  the  chief  magazine 
articles,  and  the  more  notable  speeches 
of  recent  years  on  Great  Britain's  naval 
position,  can  seriously  doubt  it  to  be  ser- 
iously endangered,  not  by  Germany 
alone  so  much  as  by  the  general  devel- 
opment of  naval  strength  in  the  world. 

If  general  stolidity  exist  among  Cana- 
dians on  this  matter,  it  must  be  because 
few  of  them  have  found  time  or  means 
to  s$idy  those  naval  conditions,  ac- 
quaintance with  which  would  force 
them  to  reflection  that  Great  Britain's 
danger  is  Canada's  danger,  and  our's  the 
greater,  since  we  have  no  sorts  of  coast 
defence  on  either  ocean.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
this  consideration  which  has  lately 
caused  many  eminent  men  outside  the 
political  arena  to  suggest  that  "the 
navy"  be  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Borden,  Sir 
Wilfrid,  and  their  respective  followers, 
as  a  non-party  question.  Those  earnest 
Important  Persons  wish  to  overcome 
public  apathy  on  the  subject  by  a  union 
of  Intellectuals.  The  calculation  is  that 
if  pretty  much  all  the  speakers  and  writ- 
ers ao;ree  on  a  line,  then  the  people  will 
be  voiceless  and  can  be  led  whither  the 


Big  Panjandrum  wish.  This  scheme 
amounts  to  a  proposed  negation  of  dem- 
ocratic rule,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
seems  very  right  in  staying  out  of  it. 
Surely  a  better  way  would  be  for  In- 
tellectuals and  Big  Business  men  to  edu- 
cate the  masses  by  public  discussion  up 
to  the  facts  and  needs  of  the  situation, 
thus  overcoming  their  disposition  to 
rank  Defence  of  Canada  among  the 
matters  that  are  well  enough  to  be  let 
alone.  Why  not  concentrate  agreement 
on  the  one  main  point  in  which  all  our 
principal  thinkers  agree,  viz:  the  need 
for  at  least  a  thorough  coast  defence — 
leaving  to  experts  specification  of 
armaments  necessary  to  establish  that 
necessary  ? 

A  perfect  Coast  defence  was  the  first 
Conservative  proposal,  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Geo,  E.  Foster  from  his  Commons'  seat 
in  1909.  Had  the  Laurier  Cabinet  back- 
ed his  proposition,  instead  of  amending 
it  by  a  lot  of  sentimental  flub-dub  inter- 
jected on  vain  hope  to  compete  with 
Tories  for  the  jingo  vote,  then  all  would 
have  gone  well,  even  Mr.  Bourassa 
would  have  been  contented,  and  the 
country  been  united  on  a  matter  of  par- 
amount importance. 

borden's  probable  policy. 

It  seems  now  not  improbable  that  Mr. 
Borden,  no  matter  what  he  may  pro- 
pose by  way  of  one  direct  and  final  con- 
tribution to  the  Old  Country  navy, 
will  produce  a  program  mainly 
proposing  coast  defence  on  both 
oceans.  Sir  Wilfrid  has  as  good 
as  promised  to  stand  by  such 
design.  It  is  one  that  we  shall  all  have 
to  back,  no  matter  how  widely  and 
steadily  we  may  differ  in  case  a  direct 
bounty  of  millions  or  dreadnaughts  to 
the  London  Admiralty  be  proposed  by 
the  Premier.  The  main  business,  Can- 
ada's safety,  is  really  quite  outside  the 
category  of  things  that  are  well  enough, 
and  therefore  suitable  to  leave  alone. 
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My  allowed  space  has  been  almost  ex- 
hausted on  the  two  principal  affairs  like- 
ly to  embarrass  Mr.  Borden  during  the 
coming  season  of  Parliament.  His  pro- 
gram of  last  session  for  general  im- 
provements of  Canadian  highways 
seemed  good,  and  was  probably  popular. 
It  was  balked  by  what  many  of  us  think 
a  fantastic  objection  against  extension 
of  Federal  action  to  improvements  hith- 
erto left  mainly  to  Provinces  and  muni- 


cipalities. Mr.  Haughton  Lennox,  now 
on  the  bench,  then  said  what  seemed  to 
mea  wise  thing — viz. — that  the  Federal 
power  should  not  be  scared,  by  the 
bugaboo  of  "provincial  rights,"  from 
performing  good  public  works  on  Fed- 
eral responsibility.  But  this  opinion, 
and  many  others,  whose  development 
may  soon  spring  naturally  from  immin- 
ent parliamentary  proceedings,  may  be 
best  left  to  future  numbers  of  Farmer's 
Magazine. 


Lambton   County  believes  in   advertising.     This 

Exhibition, 


show   was    made   at   the    Canadian    National 
1912. 


By  R.  R.  Sloan 


THE  possibilities  of  the  fruit-growing 
district  of  Huron  County  are  unlimited 
and  unestimable  at  the  present  stage  of 
development. 

The  geographical  location  of  this 
particular  district  is  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired. Acres  and  acres  of  the  richest 
fruit-growing  land  lie  along  the  lake 
front,  which  protects  the  plantations 
from  any  severe  damage  by  frost.  The 
climate  along  the  lake  for  several  miles 
inland  is  quite  suitable  for  the  growing 
of  all  kinds  of  fruit. 

At  Goderich  there  is  a  large  peach 
orchard  ten  years  of  age,  which  has 
produced  some  fine  fruit  and  is  doing 
well.  Farther  south  along  the  lake  the 
thermometer  seldom  falls  below  10  de- 
grees of  frost.  The  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  in  reasonable  proximity  to 
the  lake  is  a  wonderful  preventive  of 
winter  killing,  in  fact  winter  killing  is 
practically  unknown.  During  the  very 
severe  winter  of  the  present  year  1912, 
there  was  no  winter  killing  in  the  whole 
district. 

THE  SURFACE  IS  ONLY  SCRATCHED. 

Apples  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  other 
fruit  have  been  grown  in  this  locality 


ever  since  settlement  was  made.  The 
industry  from  a  commercial  standpoint 
is  only  in  its  infancy.  Several  sections 
are  beginning  to  awaken  to  the  great 
possibilities  of  the  district.  The  acreage 
of  fruit  set  compared  with  the  available 
and  suitable  acreage  is  very  small. 
Nevertheless  quite  a  number  of  orch- 
ards are  being  set  out.  In  this  past  two 
or  three  years  a  considerable  number  of 
plantations  of  commercial  size  were  set 
out.  The  greatest  activity  in  this  in- 
dustry is  more  noticeable  in  the  town- 
ships of  Goderich  and  Colborne  than 
any  other  part  of  the  district,  although 
there  are  some  very  fine  orchards  in 
other  parts  of  the  county. 

The  old  orchards  are  generally  neg- 
lected and  many  contain  poor  varieties, 
which  of  course  is  one  reason  for  their 
neglect.  Another  reason  is  that  other 
branches  of  agriculture  have  been  given 
more  attention  and  consequently  have 
been  much  more  remunerative.  Many 
have  the  erroneous  idea  that  an  orchard 
of  twenty-five  or  forty  years  of  age  is 
of  no  more  use,  while  in  contradiction 
to  this  mistaken  idea  many  of  the  old 
orchards  in  the  county  are  by  far  the 
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most  remunerative.  With  proper  man- 
agement where  varieties  are  good,  there 
is  no  investment  that  will  give  a  better 
return  than  that  required  to  properly 
manage  an  old  orchard.  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  these  old  orchards  will  re- 
turn from  50  to  75  per  cent,  on  time 
and  money  invested  in  them  under  im- 
proved methods  of  culture  as  to  prun- 
ing, spraying,  cultivation  and  fertiliza- 
tion. 

INTERCROPPING  YOUNG  ORCHARDS. 

The  younger  orchards  are  receiving 
much  better  treatment  owing  to  faith 
of  the  owners  in  the  future  remunera- 
tive.  possibilities.  Spraying  is  becom- 
ing much  more  of  a  yearly  farm  opera- 
tion. The  land  after  being  set  with 
young  trees  can  be  quite  successfully  in- 
tercropped until  the  trees  require  all 
the  space  and  begin  to  bear  fruit  and 
give  good  returns.  Strawberries,  pota- 
toes, beans,  bush  fruits,  roots  and  clo- 
ver are  among  the  best  to  grow  in  the 
young  orchard,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  young  trees  are  receiving  good  cul- 
tivation. A  good  bearing  orchard  un- 
der proper  care  will  easily  return  $200 
to  $500  per  acre.  There  are  few  other 
lines  of  agriculture  that  will  give  as 
good  returns  for  the  money  invested  as 
that  of  apple  growing. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  apples 
grown  in  the  district,  in  fact  it  would 
be  much  better  if  there  were  many  few- 
er, only  a  few  of  the  standard  varieties 
are  sought  for  by  the  consumers.  There 
is  a  large  percentage  of  trees  of  no  com- 
mercial use  that  are  kept  for  shade  trees 
and  to  breed  and  feed  insects  and  fun- 
gus diseases  to  infest  the  well-cared-for 
orchards  of  the  neighbors.  Compulsory 
spraying  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  this 
province  of  Ontario  and  would  be  one 
of  the  ways  by  which  we  would  have  a 
much  better  average  standard  of  fruit 
to  put  upon  our  markets.  We  would 
then  have  less  use  for  inspection  and 
thereby  the  fruit  could  easily  be  in- 
spected at  the  point  of  shipment  which 
is  by  all  means  the  proper  place  for 
such  work,  instead  of  by  the  present 
system  of  inspecting  the  fruit  anywhere 
before  it  reaches  the  consumer. 


WE  LIKE  THE  NORTH  STAR. 

The  varieties  that  have  given  the 
best  results  are  Spy,  Baldwin,  Greening, 
King,  Golden  Russett  and  Mann,  while 
the  Blenheim  Orange,  Gravenstein,  On- 
tario, and  North  Star,  along  with  the 
Duchess  are  some  of  the  best  of  the  fall 
varieties.  Speaking  of  the  North  Star, 
which  in  some  places  is  practically  a 
new  variety,  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the 
best  of  our  fall  varieties,  ripening  a 
week  later  than  does  the  Duchess,  there- 
by filling  up  a  gap  between  the  Duchess 
and  the  other  fall  varieties.  Any  va- 
rieties do  fine,  but  the  ones  mentioned 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  Huron 
apple-growing  district. 

The  Spy,  the  best  all  round  apple 
grown,  and  inquired  about  by  all  re- 
tailers and .  consumers,  does  especially 
well  here,  bearing  heavy  crops.  The 
Baldwin  is  also  a  heavy  cropper. 

The  yields  per  acre  vary  much  with 

the  different  varieties,  the  Spy  yielding 
the  heaviest  with  the  Baldwin  a  close 
second.  The  Golden  Russet  produces 
some  fine  crops  but  not  nearly  so  many 
barrels  as  some  of  the  other  sorts.  The 
fall  varieties  are  all  good  producers. 
The  North  Star  is  becoming  a  favorite 
with  the  apple  men,  producing  five 
crops  of  beautiful  specimens  of  the  va- 
riety on  an  average  of  varieties  and  of 
different  years  with  chances  of  frost 
and  wind  storm  a  bearing  orchard  will 
produce  from  75  to  200  barrels  of  pack- 
able  apples  per  acre  per  year.  To  get 
these  results  one  must  keep  ever  before 
him  the  motto,  cultivate,  spray,  prune 
and  fertilize,  or  the  results  will  not  turn 
out  to  one's  satisfaction.  In  a  report 
of  the  orchard  survey  of  the  Lake 
Huron  district  I  quote  the  following  to 
show  the  advisability  of  cultivating  the 
orchard. 

Of  the  orchards  recorded  about  70  per  cent, 
were  in  sod  and  pastured.  Of  the  remaining 
30  per  cent,  about  12  per  cent,  were  given 
clean  cultivation  and  the  remaining  18  per 
cent,  were  cropped  with  grain,  roots  or  hay. 
A  study  of  the  tables  appended  shows  that 
cultivated  orchards,  given  the  same  treatment 
as  sod  orchards,  yielded  in  1907,  12.5  barrels; 
in  1908,  13.5  barrels,  and  in  1909,  13  barrels 
per  acre  in  excess  of  orchards  kept  in  sod. 
In  the  following  tables  neglected  orchards 
were   not   reckoned. 
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The  Spies  that  grow  on  the  Lake  Huron  Shore. 


A   half  dozen   wider   than    the   barrel   end. 
(Photo  by  Sallows.) 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


Bbls. 

$ 

Bbls. 

$ 

Bbls.    $ 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per    per 

acre 

acre 

acre 

acre  ac 

Cultivated,  spray- 

ed,   fertilized     50 

124 

32 

57 

51      76 

Sod,   sprayed, 

fertilized, 

pastured     37.5 

54 

18.5 

21.5 

38      54 

Cultivated, 

cropped. 

fertilized     . .      21 

29 

6 

6 

16      16 

FRUIT  THINNING  WILL  PAY. 

There  is  very  little  thinning  of  fruit 
as  yet.  This  year  several  orchardists 
did  something  in  the  way  of  thinning 
as  the  fruit  principally  on  the  lower 
limbs  was  somewhat  clustered  owing 
mostly  to  aphid  injury,  these  being  par- 
ticularly bad  in  some  sections.  I  be- 
lieve that  thinning  will  be  a  paying 
proposition.  When  picking  and  pack- 
ing time  comes,  we  have  practically  no 
culls  with  which  to  take  up  valuable 
time.  In  the  future  thinning  is  sure 
to  become  more  general  as  the  growers 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  ad- 
vantages   of   so    doing.     The   fruit   is 


usually  picked  by  the  growers  them- 
selves, but  is  occasionally  sold  to  buyers 
on  the  trees.  This  practice  is  not  so 
common  as  in  former  years  and  ought 
to  be  condemned  as  a  bad  practice. 
Some  growers  pick,  pack  and  ship  their 
own  fruit  and  get  all  the  price  there  is 
in  it,  thereby  receiving  any  profit  or 
loss  that  the  middleman  may  get. 
Some  who  have  neglected  orchards  sell 
their  whole  output  to  the  evaporators. 
We  have  one  Co-operative  Association 
working  in  the  district  and^  is  doing 
good  work  by  putting  up  a  more  even 
grade  of  fruit  and  getting  more  money 
for  the  small  growers.  A  few  of  the 
largest  growers  sell  their  own  fruit  as 
they  can  realize  as  much  as  do  the  co- 
operative association. 

Our  transportation  is  not  the  best  as 
considerable  of  the  best  fruit  land  lies 
at  some  distance  from  a  railway  centre, 
but  as  the  industry  advances  and  the 
people,  as  well  as  some  transportation 
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company,  see  the  great  advantage  to  all 
concerned,  a  road,  either  of  steam  or 
electricity  along  the  lake  shore,  will  be 
only  a  matter  of  a  short  time.  It  is 
somewhat  peculiar  that  the  district  of- 
fers so  many  opportunities  for  a  road 
of  some  kind  that  some  of  the  railway 
companies  do  not  look  into  the  matter 
more  fully  and  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
fanner  who  has  to  draw  his  produce 
often  eighteen  miles  to  a  railway. 

As  to  markets  the  district  is  as  well 
situated  as  any  to  reach  the  western 
and  northern  markets  and  also  those  of 
Great  Britain  and  Europe.  The  West 
offers  good  markets  for  our  fruit  and 
quite  a  large  quantity  finds  a  market 
there  every  year.  Northern  Ontario  is 
also  coming  into  view  of  the  apple 
trade. 

WE  LOSE  1,000  MEN  YEARLY. 

The  labor  problem  has  never  been 
serious.  There  is,  generally,  even  with 
the  awful  exodus  to  the  West,  enough 
help  to  handle  the  apple  crop  at  reason- 
able wages.  The  county  as  fTwhole  has 
lost  nearly  1,000  inhabitants/per  year 
for  the  past  ten  years;  it  is  high  time 
that  something  be  done  to  offset  this 
state  of  affairs.     A  publicity  campaign 


is  likely  to  be  carried  on  next  year  by 
aid  from  the  county  council.  This 
would  be  of  great  value  to  the  county 
in  that  it  would  bring  in  people  from 
other  places  to  take  the  place  of  the 
ones  that  have  left  to  find  green  pas- 
tures elsewhere. 

In  conclusion  then  let  me  say  that 
nature  has  done  her  part  as  to  situation, 
soil  and  climate  for  a  favorable  fruit- 
growing district  and  the  future  of  the 
industry  is  left  entirely  with  the  people. 
In  some  sections,  drainage  is  essential 
to  good  results  and  with  proper  manage- 
ment these  sections  can  produce  fruit 
of  superior  quality.  Our  northern  fruit 
excels  all  others  from  the  standpoint 
cf  quality  and  the  prolific  production 
would  be  hard  to  beat.  The  future  hor- 
ticultural possibilities  of  the  district 
can  hardly  be'  exaggerated.  The  essen- 
tials of  successful  fruit-growing  area  are 
all  present  here.  Huron  county  has  a 
future  as  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  best 
apple  section  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Orcharding  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
branches  of  agricultural  life,  abounding 
in  healthfulness  and  unfailing  interest, 
a  great  field  for  energy  and  intelligence 
find  vielrlina;  satisfaction  and  independ- 
ence to  all  her  people. 


PLAY    BALL 


If  you've  made  a  bad  beginning, 

If  the  batsmen  all  go  wrong, 
If  the  other  team  is  winning — 

That's  the  time  to  play  up  strong! 

You  know  you  made  a  fumble? 

Well,  keep  your  head  and  wait! 
Just  watch  the  ball;  don't  grumble! — 

You  have  it !    Send  it  straight ! 

Don't  fuss  about  the  scoring, 

Don't  weaken  at  the  din; 
Let  others  do  the  roaring; 

You — play  the  game  to  win ! 

And  when  life's  conflicts  meet  you — 

They  come  to  one  and  all — 
Don't  let  your  fears  defeat  you; 

Keep  steady,  and  "play  ball!" 

— By  Arthur  Chamberlain  in  St.  Nicholas. 


Mr.  Pox's  orchard,  Kelowna,  British  Columbia,  showing  the   irrigation   ditches. 


IRRIGATED  ORCHARDS  IN  B.C. 


By  R.  W.  Brock 


In  the  story  of  British  Columbia's 
development  as  a  fruit-growing  pro- 
vince, irrigation  has  played  and  is  still 
playing  an  important  part.  It  has  been 
the  magic  power  which  has  converted 
dreary  valleys  into  fruitful  orchards, 
and  changed  desolate  ranges  into  popul- 
ous districts.  Its  beneficent  influence 
is  spread  steadily  from  year  to,  year  un- 
til in  process  of  time  the  entire  dry  belt 
of  the  province  will  be  transformed  into 
a  land  abounding  in  wealth  and  pros- 
perity. Of  course  this  result  is  only 
being  achieved  by  the  expenditure  of 
much  money,  for  irrigation  systems  are 
costly  of  construction,  but  those  who 
have  undertaken  the  work  have  su- 
preme confidence  in  its  ultimate  utility. 

Already  there  are  in  operation  in  the 
valleys  of  the  dry  belt  more  systems 
than  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
both  hands.  Of  these  the  principal 
ones  are  to  be  found  in  the  Okanagan 
Valley,  though  there  are  some  impor- 
tant ones  in  the  Thompson  River  Val- 
ley and  elsewhere.  These  irrigation 
systems,  intended  as  they  are  to  fertil- 
ize fruit  lands,  are  not  on  the  same  scale 
of  magnitude  as  the  big  irrigation 
works  of  Southern  Alberta,  which  are 
destined  to  provide  water  for  millions 


of  acres  of  agricultural  land,  but  in 
their  way  they  are  none  the  less  inter- 
esting, for  they  illustrate  yet  again  the 
efforts  being  made  by  the  ingenuity  of 
man  to  overcome  the  perversity  of 
nature. 

According  to  a  recent  government 
report  on  the  subject,  the  water  supply 
available  in  British  Columbia  is  more 
abundant,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
agricultural  land  suitable  for  irrigation, 
than  that  in  most  of  the  arid  regions 
of  the  Western  States.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  also  true  that  in  many  dis- 
tricts the  supply  is  either  not  sufficient 
or  else  not  available  at  a  reasonable  cost 
to  irrigate  all  agricultural  soil  which 
needs  irrigation.  On  this  account  the 
water  supply  must  needs  be  carefully 
conserved  and  used  with  care  and  econ- 
omy in  order  that  it  may  cover  as  much 
land  as  possible.  Investigation  has 
proved  that  in  British  Columbia  there 
is  not  as  much  attention  being  bestowed 
on  this  phase  of  the  question  as  there 
well  might  be,  systems  being  often 
crudely  constructed  and  users  of  the 
service  exercising  no  restraint  in  apply- 
ing the  water  to  the  land. 

Owing  to  the  irregular  topography  of 
the  land  and  the  rolling  nature  of  the 
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A   well    kept   Okanagan    orchard.      Notice   the  dry    farming   methods   of  cultivation. 


ground  to  be  irrigated,  the  construction 
of  irrigation  systems  in  British  Colum- 
bia is  usually  costly  and  involves  the 
solution  of  numerous  engineering  diffi- 
culties. In  many  cases  the  main  canal 
leading  from  the  diversion  dam  has  to 
be  excavated  along  steep  hillsides  and 
carried  across  valleys  in  flumes  or  siph- 
ons, whilst  the  laterals  in  which  the 
water  is  distributed  have  to  be  built  of 
cement  or  else  made  of  wooden  flumes 
or  pipes.  Because  of  low  temperature 
in  winter,  at  least  two  irrigation  com 
panies  have  used  a  system  of  wooden 
pipes  buried  in  the  ground  below  the 
reach  of  frost,  both  for  their  main  canal 
and  its  distributaries. 

THERE  ARE  THREE  SYSTEMS. 

The  systems  in  operation  in  British 
Columbia  are  divided  by  a  government 
investigator  into  three  classes.  The  first 
class,  consisting  of  those  with  an  open 
main  canal  and  open  laterals,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  systems  at  Keremeos. 
Penticton  and  Walhachin  and  parts  of 
the  systems  of  the  White  Valley  Irriga- 
tion Company  at  Vernon,  the  Summer- 
land  and  the  Naramata  companies. 
The  second  class  consists  of  those  with 
open  main  canal  but  with  pipe  line  dis- 
tributaries, notably  the  Kelowna  Irriga- 
tion Company  and  the  Fruitlands  sys- 
tem near  Kamloops.  The  third  class 
embraces  those  having  pipe  lines 
throughout  the  entire  system,  such  as 
the  Kaleden  system  and  part  of  the 
Summerland   svstem.      The   latter   are 


enabled  to  supply  water  for  domestic 
purposes  as  well  as  for  irrigating. 

The  wastage  of  water  in  open  canals 
due  to  seepage  and  evaporation  and  the 
decay  of  wooden  flumes  and  pipes  has 
led  to  the  gradual  substitution  of 
more  permanent  construction.  Wooden 
flumes  on  trestles  are  giving  place  to 
steel  flumes.  Wooden  flumes  resting 
on  the  ground  or  bench  flumes  which 
were  necessary  to  carry  the  water  on 
steep  hillsides  or  through  porous 
ground  are  being  replaced  by  concrete 
flumes  and  concrete-lined  channels.  Of 
course  in  British  Columbia,  where 
slopes  are  steep  and  the  pressure  is  con- 
sequently heavy,  it  is  impossible  to  use 
even  reinforced  concrete  piping  satis- 
factorily, and  for  these  districts  wooden 
pipes  are  the  best  solution.  However, 
there  are  several  companies  which  are 
engaged  in  putting  in  permanent  con- 
struction, notably  the  Kelowna  Irriga- 
tion Company  and  the  South  Kelowna 
Company,  near  Kelowna,  and  the  Fruit- 
lands  Irrigation  and  Power  Company, 
near  Kamloops.  Some  of  these  systems 
are  costing  from  $50  to  $100  an  acre 
and  are  correspondingly  substantial. 

LOSS  BY  SEEPAGE. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  loss  of 
water  in  unlined  canals  ranges  from  25 
to  60  per  cent,  of  the  water  diverted. 
On  the  line  of  the  Canyon  Creek  Com- 
pany, it  was  found  that  60  per  cent,  of 
the  water  entering  the  canal  was  lost 
within  two  miles.     Most  of  this  water 
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disappears  through  seepage,  and  is 
liable  to  cause  trouble  either  by  water- 
logging the  land  or  creating  an  accumu- 
lation of  alkali  salts  on  the  surface. 
For  this  reason  alone,  if  not  to  over- 
come the  actual  loss  of  water,  the  lining 
of  the  canals  is  justified.  On  the  other 
hand  the  loss  from  evaporation  is  com- 
paratively insignificant  in  comparison 
and  need  not  concern  the  canal  build- 
ers. To  offset  the  seepage  losses,  con- 
crete lining  for  the  canals  is  found  to  be 
the  most  economical  device  for  British 
Columbia,  though  where  good  clay  is 
available  and  it  is  not  financially  feas- 
ible to  use  concrete,  clay  puddle  is  used 
to  advantage.  The  Fruitlands  Com- 
pany of  Kamloops  have  lined  six  miles 
of  their  main  canal  with  an  average 
thickness  of  three  inches  of  concrete, 
and  will  ultimately  complete  fifteen 
miles  of  it.  The  Kelowna  Company 
have  put  three  inches  on  five  miles  and 


two    inches    on    the    remaining    seven 
miles  of  their  main  canal. 

During  the  past  two  seasons,  several 
miles  of  steel  flumes  have  been  installed 
on  the  two  systems  just  mentioned. 
These  flumes  are  semi-circular  and  are 
made  of  metal  sheets  curved  in  a  semi- 
circular form  with  a  bead  or  corrugated 
groove  rolled  in  each  edge  of  the  sheet. 
The  sheets  are  put  together  by  means 
of  an  interlocking  joint  formed  by  over- 
lapping the  edges  which  fit  over  each 
other.  The  joint  is  made  tight  by 
means  of  a  curved  rod  which  fits  on  the 
outside  of  the  corrugated  groove  and  a 
curved  bevelled  bar  or  small  channel 
on  the  inside.  The  steel  rods  carry  the 
weight  of  the  flume. 

THE  FRUITLANDS  SYSTEM. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
the  Fruitlands  system  as  being  one  of 
the  most  important  in  British  Colum- 
bia.   This  system  has  been  designed  to 


The  water  runs  along  the  small  furrows  each  side  of  the  two   rows   of  trees. 
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irrigate  the  territory  in  the  Thompson 
River  Valley  controlled  by  the  British 
Columbia  Fruit  Lands,  Limited,  a  Brit- 
ish land  company  of  which  the  Right 
lion,  the  Earl  of  Erroll  is  chairman. 
An  area  comprising  some  6,000  acres 
is  served.  The  main  source  of  water 
supply  is  Jamieson  Creek,  from  which 
the  water  is  taken  some  eighteen  miles 
up  the  valley  of  the  North  Thompson 
River  and  conducted  south  in  a  cement- 
lined  canal.  An  extension  of  the  canal 
conveys  water  west  into  the  valley  of 
the  main  Thompson  River.  The  canal 
is  designed  to  carry,  throughout  its 
length,  one  second-foot  of  water  for 
every  fifty  acres  of  the  estate  or  in  other 
terms,  this  quantity  represents  an  acre- 
foot  per  month  over  the  entire  tract. 
Storage  dams  of  1,500  acre-feet  capacity 
are  located  sixteen  miles  up  the  stream 
from  the  out-take  of  the  canal  by  way 
of  reserve,  while  further  to  provide  for 
emergencies,  a  pumping  plant  has  been 
installed    at    the    level    of    the    North 


Thompson  River,  capable  of  lifting  ad- 
ditional water  into  the  canal  when  re- 
quired. 

Another  important  system  is  that  of 
the  White  Valley  Irrigation  and  Power 
Company,  a  subsidiary  organization  to 
the  Coldstream  Estate  Company,  which 
owns  an  extensive  tract  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Vernon  in  the  Okanagan 
Valley.  The  system  is  known  locally 
as  the  Grey  Canal.  The  source  of  sup- 
ply is  Jones  Creek,  which  rises  on  a 
plateau  6,000  feet  above  sea  level  and 
flows  through  Lake  Aberdeen,  a  sheet 
of  water  three  miles  long  and  with  an 
area  of  450  acres.  At  the  end  of  the 
lake  a  dam  fifteen  feet  high  impounds 
about  8,000  acre-feet  of  water,  which  is 
held  in  reserve  for  use  during  the  sum- 
mer. At  a  point  ten  miles  below  Lake 
Aberdeen  and  at  an  elevation  of  2,156 
feet,  the  water  is  diverted  into  a  canal 
the  bed  width  of  which  is  fourteen  feet. 
The  canal  then  follows  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  canyon  for  about  a  mile,  at 


Section   of  the  concrete-lined   irrigation   canal  near   Kamloops,   B.C. 
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The  steel  flumery  on  the  main  canal,  British  Columbia    Fruit    Lands    Ltd.,    Kamloops,    B.C. 


one  point  being  carried  in  a  flume, 
1.100  feet  long,  laid  on  a  trestle.  From 
there  on,  it  is  run  along  the  hillsides, 
being  700  feet  above  the  town  at  Ver- 
non, thirty  miles  from  the  headgates. 

The  water  is  delivered  to  the  various 
ranches  by  means  of  a  system  of  lat- 
erals and  from  these  laterals  the  water 
is  taken  off  where  required  by  stand- 
pipes  or  hydrants,  from  which  it  is  led 
by  furrows  down  the  rows  of  trees  to  be 
irrigated.  The  system  has  been  design- 
ed to  serve   20,000   acres   of  land,   of 


which  4,000  acres  are  embraced  in  the 
Coldstream  Estate  proper.  This  is  the 
big  ranch  in  which  Lord  Aberdeen  took 
an  interest  when  Governor-General  of 
Canada. 

The  Fruitlands  Company  distribute 
their  water  by  means  of  cement  pipes 
instead  of  the  open  ditch  and  flume  sys- 
tem. These  pipe  lines  follow  along  the 
property  lines,  buried  below  the  cultiva- 
tion level,  and  water  is  delivered  to  each 
holding  at  an  elevation  to  command  all 
the  land,  the  supply  being  controlled 
bv  valves. 


IN     THE     AUTUMN 

The  sweet  calm  sunshine  of  October,  now 

Warms  the  low  spot ;  upon  its  grassy  mould 

The  purple  oak-leaf  falls ;  the  birchen  bough 

Drops  its  bright  spoil  like  arrowheads  of  gold. 

— William  Cullen  Bryant. 


A   flock   of   Koueu   ducks. 


RAISING  30,000  DUCKS  A  YEAR 

By  H.  L.  Adams 


THERE  is  money  in  raising  ducks. 
Very  few  farmers  in  Canada  as  yet  have 
got  the  fever.  As  a  rule  our  tillers  of 
the  soil  are  slow  to  specialize.  Yet 
here  and  there  a  man  is  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  high-class  wants  of  custom- 
ers and  is  seeking  by  the  aid  of  rail- 
way facilities  to  make  a  fortune. 

Duck  farming  is  one  way  to  coin  the 
dollars  or  to  sink  them  as  the  case  may 
be.  A  progressive,  thrifty,  calculating 
man  will  make  money  where  the  care- 
less enthusiast  will  fail.  In  any  event, 
it  is  well  to  study  what  can  be  learned 
from  others  and  in  this  regard  a  per- 
sonal experience  of  one  who  has  handled 
his  tens  of  thousands  in  New  York  will 
not  be  devoid  of  interest. 

To  secure  breeding  stock  is  the  first 
move.  If  you  get  weak  stock  it  will 
show  up  for  a  number  of  years,  and  we 
have  to  be  very  particular  about  this. 
Therefore,  I  will  go  back  to  the  ducks 
that  lay  the  eggs  that  the  ducks  are 
hatched  from,  and  we  can  go  back 
farther  than  that  with  a;ood  results. 
You  cannot  go  back  too  far.  We  will 
suppose  that  the  ducks  that  lay  these 
eggs  are  good,  strong,  healthy  ducks. 
We  set  the  eggs  in  a  machine,  and  we 
put  them  in  the  brooding  house,  and 
brood  them  the  same  as  we  do  the  ducks 
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for  market,  until  they  are  eight  weeks 
old,  and  that  is  the  time  when  we  fat- 
ten ducks  for  the  market. 

Before  these  ducks  are  fattened,  we 
sort  our  breeding  stock,  at  the  age  when 
the  ducks  are  old  enough  so  that  we  can 
tell  the  sexes.  I  go  through  a  large 
number  of  ducks,  and  perhaps  I  might 
get  five  or  ten  fit  to  breed  from  out  of 
a  large  flock  of  100.  That  seems  like 
a  lot  of  work.  Every  time  you  change 
the  feed  the  ducks  won't  eat,  and  if 
you  change  gradually,  they  -will  prob- 
ably be  off  their  feed  for  two  days;  and 
just  at  this  time  we  sort  out  the  breed- 
ing stock,  and  it  is  just  at  the  time  we 
change  the  feed,  so  that  we  do  not  lose 
anything.  I  sort  these  ducks  person- 
ally, because  I  believe  it  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  duck  business.  We 
bandle  the  ducks  by  the  neck ;  we  never 
take  them  up  by  the  les;s.  We  hold  the 
duck  up  and  look  at  him,  and  if  he  has 
a  good  broad  breast  all  the  way  through, 
and  fairly  deep  keel,  and  broad  back, 
and  not  too  long  a  neck,  and  his  head 
not  too  long,  and  if  he  fights  a  great 
deal,  and  tries  to  get  away  showing  he 
is  strong,  then  we  will  pick  out  that 
duck.  He  has  got  to  be  a  certain 
weight:  we  do  not  actually  weigh  them, 
because  that  is  too  much  trouble.     In 
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handling  so  many  ducks  we  get  so  that 
we  can  tell  the  weight  of  a  duck  very 
closely;  we  can  guess  within  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  the  weight,  and  we  can 
tell  almost  the  minute  we  pick  up  a 
duck  whether  it  is  one  we  want  or  not. 
They  are  then  put  over  into  pens  by 
themselves,  and  after  we  get  them  pick- 
ed out  we  drive  them  about  a  half  a 
mile  to  a  field,  where  we  pasture  them 
for  the  summer. 

We  pick  the  breeding  stock  out  in 
May.  You  can  take  them  out  in  April 
or  March ;  but  with  us  the  price  of  ducks 
is  considerably  higher  in  March  and 
April  than  it  is  in  May,  and  when  you 
are  marketing  4,000  ducks  a  week,  the 
lowering  in  price  of  two  cents  a  pound 
is  quite  an  item.  But  as  long  as  we  get 
as  good  results  from  the  May  hatching 
of  ducks,  we  see  no  object  in  getting 
earlier  ducks. 

SURVIVAL    OF    THE    FITTEST. 

We  take  the  ducks  out  in  May,  and 
they  are  taken  out  in  flocks  of  200.  We 
start  and  drive  these  ducks  over  to  the 
pasture,  and  in  driving  them  we  will 
say  we  have  210  or  215.  We  keep 
them  in  a  large  wood  lot.  We  take  lots 
of  time  driving  them  along,  not  too  slow 
and  not  so  slow  as  you  would  drive  mar- 
ket ducks.  We  keep  them  moving,  and 
when  we  get  them  half  way  over,  there 
are  two  or  three  of  them  will  break 
down,  and  flap  their  wings  and  they 
cannot  walk.  These  ducks  are  left 
right  where  they  are.  It  is  simply  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  and  when  we  get 
to"  the  breeding  pens  there  will  be  ducks 
strung  all  the  way  along  where  we  have 
been  driving  them.  It  is  only  the 
ducks  who  have  strength  enough  to 
walk  the  distance,  being  urged  all  the 
time  that  are  put  in  the  pen.  Then 
we  go  back  and  clean  up  the  ones  that 
are  left  and  they  are  put  into  the  mar- 
keting pen.  It  does  not  matter  how 
nice  a  duck  they  are,  because  it  is 
strength  we  are  after. 

We  put  from  100  to  200  ducks  in  a 
pen,  and  there  is  no  shed  or  anything 
for  them  to  run  under.  It  is  just  simp- 
ly a  woodlot.  It  would  be  just  as  well 
to  have  them  run  in  a  field  provided 


they  had  some  artificial  shade,  but  de- 
cidedly you  have  got  to  have  some  shade 
for  ducks.  If  you  put  ducks  in  a  hot 
field  in  the  summer  time  there  is  dan- 
ger. I  have  seen  full-grown  ducks  get 
sunstroke  and  lie  down  and  die. 

A    LANTERN    IN    THE    TREES. 

We  feed  them  there  for  five  months 
on  light  food.  We  do  not  want  to 
fatten  them.  If  any  ducks  get  off  their 
feed,  they  are  taken  right  off;  they  are 
not  kept.  We  keep  a  lantern  burning 
in  the  trees  on  dark  nights  to  keep  them 
from  getting  scared. 

A  peculiar  thing  about  ducks  is  that 
they  will  run  and  trample  on  each  other 
and  jump  in  the  corner  of  the  pens  if 
they  get  scared  on  a  dark  night.  If  it 
is  a  bright  moonlight  night  we  do  not 
light  the  lanterns.  We  wish  we  had 
electricity,  so  that  we  could  have  elec- 
tric lights  in  each  pen. 

The  feed  for  these  ducks  is  four  parts 
bran  to  one  part  of  flour  and  one  part 
cornmeal,  and  1-20  beef  scrap.  For 
green  feed  we  use  four  parts  clover. 
The  clover  should  be  about  one-third 
or  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the 
entire  feed.  You  can  feed  them  all 
the  green  feed  they  will  eat.  A  good 
indication  is  to  watch  their  troughs,  and 
after  they  have  eaten  their  feed,  if  they 
leave  a  little  clover  in  the  trough,  you 
know  they  are  getting  all  they  want, 
and  may  be  a  little  more;  and  if  they 
clean  this  trough  up  they  haven't  quite 
enough  to  eat.  If  they  have  too  much 
to  eat,  they  pick  the  green  feed  out  and 
leave  nothing  but  the  mash,  and  then 
you  know  they  haven't  enough  green 
feed.  We  feed  them  wet  mash — mix 
it  a  little  more  moist  than  you  do  for 
chickens.  These  ducks  must  not  be  fed 
all  they  will  eat,  because  if  you  do  they 
will  get  in  good  condition.  You  must 
only  feed  them  what  they  will  clean  up, 
and  if  they  do  not,  you  must  go  through 
and  clean  it  up.  They  are  not  to  be 
starved,  but  you  must  keep  them  just  a 
little  hungry,  and  they  will  go  out  in 
this  one  or  two  acres  of  land  and  eat 
more  or  less  green  feed,  and  they  will 
run  up  and  down  the  pen  and  it  will 
give  them  muscle. 
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If  you  take  one  of  these  ducks  and 
one  of  the  market  ducks,  you  will  notice 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
them.  The  market  duck  is  like  a 
chunk  of  lead,  and  the  breeding  duck 
will  Hap  and  flutter  and  hit  you  on  the 
arm  with  its  wings,  and  sometimes  hurt 
you. 

The  reason  why  we  feed  them  in  this 
manner  is  to  get  strength.  We  keep 
oyster  shell  before  them  all  the  time. 
We  do  not  use  any  sharp  grit  for  ducks, 
because  it  does  not  give  us  good  results 
We  would  rather  have  the  smooth  grit, 
and  we  go  to  the  lake  and  to  the  sand 
pit  and  get  the  gravel;  about  the  size 
of  wheat  is  the  right  size.  We  keep 
plenty  of  it  before  them  and  there  is  no 
necessity  to  give  them  oyster  shell  at 
this  time  that  I  know  of. 

THE  LAYING  PENS. 

We  keep  them  in  this  manner  until 
they  are  five  months  old  and  then  we 
change  and  put  them  in  permanent 
quarters.  Most  any  kind  of  a  building 
will  do  for  a  duck  house.  It  does  not 
require  very  much  light,  but  if  you 
want  eggs  all  the  winter  you  must  have 
it  warm  enough  so  that  the  eggs  won't 
get  chilled.  If  you  go  through  pretty 
often  and  take  up  the  eggs  they  will 
not  get  chilled.  You  must  not  let 
them  out,  because  they  will  lay  on  the 
snowbank  if  you  do. 

We  do  not  have  any  nests  in  our  duck 
houses;  we  simply  bed  them  with  shav- 
ings. We  did  try  nests,  but  we  could 
not  see  any  great  benefit  from  them. 
They  will  dig  a  hole  in  the  corner  and 
lay  the  egg  and  cover  it  up,  and  when 
you  go  through  in  the  morning  you 
have  to  be  careful  that  you  do  not  walk 
on  the  eggs.  We  have  a  short  stick  and 
dig  in  these  little  holes  and  get  the  eggs 
out.  Sometimes  you  will  find  a  dozen 
eggs  in  one  hole,  six  inches  below  the 
top  of  the  ground.  A  good  house  for 
this  climate  would  be  such  a  house  as  I 
spoke  of  for  hens,  except  that  you  would 
not  want  to  have  so  much  light.  In  our 
country  we  do  not  have  very  much 
snow,  and  we  do  not  have  any  shed; 
they  simply  run  out  the  year  round. 
If  it  thaws  a  little  they  enjoy  it,  just  as 


much  as  they  do  the  rainstorm.  I 
would  not  keep  them  from  going  out 
of  doors  if  they  wanted  to.  If  you  let 
a  hen  have  liberty  the  fertility  of  the 
eggs  will  be  much  higher,  and  if  you 
keep  ducks  confined  you  will  find  that 
the  fertility  of  the  eggs  wont  compare 
with  the  eggs  if  they  are  let  out.  The 
laying  houses  should  be  about  five 
square  feet  to  each  duck.  There  is  no 
particular  arrangement;  just  simply, 
if  you  have  more  than  one  pen  in  the 
yard  the  fences  should  be  about  two 
feet  or  two  and  a  half  feet  high. 

We  clean  out  our  duck  houses  only 
twice  a  year.  As  the  bedding  gets  wet, 
we  keep  adding  to  it,  put  on  enough  to 
cover  up  the  moist  bedding,  and  we 
think  this  thickness  underneath  has  a 
tendency  to  keep  them  warm.  We 
cannot  see  any  injurious  effects  from  it, 
and  it  saves  us  a  lot  of  work. 

If  the  ducks  are  hatched  out  in  May 
they  are  put  in  here  about  the  first  of 
October,  and  they  should  be  sorted 
again  at  this  time,  and  if  there  are  any 
that  are  defective,  especially  if  they 
have  a  narrow  breast,  we  put  them  out. 
We  want  broad,  flat  breasts  clear 
through  to  the  keel  and  as  broad  as  you 
can  get  them  across  the  back. 

It  is  the  same  in  ducks  as  in  chickens. 
You  are  growing  meat;  and  if  you  can 
grow  an  extra  pound  it  just  means  that 
much  more  profit,  and  the  larger  the 
duck,  the  more  money  you  make. 

We  sort  out  a  good-sized  duck,  and 
we  have  never  had  one  too  large  so  that 
it  would  not  breed.  We  breed  from  a 
pullet,  we  never  breed  from  a  yearling 
duck.  Ducks  will  take  on  fat  very  eas- 
ily, and  if  you  keep  them  over  the 
second  year  they  get  too  fat,  and  they 
will  not  lay  as  early,  and  the  eggs  are 
not  fertile,  and  we  cannot  get  good  re- 
sults. We  always  sell  them  off;  we 
never  keep  old  ducks  unless  somebody 
wants  to  exhibit  them.  Some  people 
want  a  large  heavy  duck  to  exhibit,  but 
when  you  take  that  duck  home  and  try 
to  breed  from  it,  the  eggs  will  not  hatch, 
and  then  they  blame  the  man  _  from 
whom  they  bought  the  duck ;  and  if  you 
ship  them  a  duck  in  breeding  condition, 
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then  they  will  blame  you  for  not  send- 
ing them  a  fat  duck. 

We  feed  these  ducks  on  a  light  feed. 
We  simply  have  a  pail  of  water  in  the 
pen,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  larger  than 
the  pail  we  use  for  hens,  it  is  small  at 
the  bottom  arid  flares  out  at  the  top,  so 
that  the  most  of  the  water  is  in  the  top 
of  the  pail.  We  set  it  in  the  top  of  the 
bedding  so  that  they  will  not  tip  it  over. 
If  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  pail 
tipping  over,  drive  two  or  three  stakes 
around  it. 

We  run  the  ducks  in  flocks  of  twenty 
to  twenty-five.  In  the  winter  time  we 
have  one  house  where  we  run  four 
flocks  of  forty  in  the  pen,  another  house 
where  we  run  sixteen  flocks  of  twenty 


in  the  pen,  and  we  can  see  no  difference 
in  the  way  these  ducks  lay,  or  in  the 
fertility  of  the  eggs.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  convenience,  and  I  believe  I 
can  run  a  flock  of  ducks  at  one  hun- 
dred in  the  pen. 

When  you  go  to  feed  ducks  they  will 
all  pile  up,  and  that  is  one  reason  why 
we  keep  them  penned  off  in  the  winter 
time.  As  soon  as  the  spring  comes  we 
take  these  pens  down  and  let  them  run 
in  a  flock,  and  we  have  as  high  as  300 
in  a  flock  runing  over  a  three  or  four 
acre  field  of  rye.  At  night  they  have 
to  be  kept  in,  and  each  flock  knows  its 
own  stall,  and  if  they  do  not  we  drive 
them,  and  we  find  it  easier  than  having 
so  many  yards  or  gates  to  open. 


DEATH,  TIME  AND  FATE 

For  many  days,  with  eager  eyes 
I  watched  the  sun,  at  morn,  arise, 
Thro'  many  nights  of  joyous  pain, 
The  stars  came  trooping  through  my  brain. 

I  thought  on  Love  and  Law  and  Space — 
All  powers  that  sway  the  Human  Race ; 
I  asked  "What  END  hath  destiny 
That  shall  the  storm-tossed  soul  set  free?' 

Then  Death  came  slinking  by  and  said, 
'  'Thy  days  are  numbered  with  the  dead" ; 
And  Time,  with  strident  gait,  stepped  on, 
A  visioned  moment  and  was  gone. 

And  fate  came,  too — I  wrestled  him 
With  straining  nerve  and  tensioned  limb, 
But,  bursting  from  my  maddened  grip, 
He  passed  me  by  with  curled  lip. 

Then  cursed  I  Death  and  Time  and  Fate, 
When,  smiling  from  High  Heaven's  gate, 
An  angel  looked  on  me,  and  said, 
Fool !  Death  is  Life ;  and  Fate  hath  fled." 

Herbert  Porter,  in  the  "English"  Magazine. 
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From  out  a  steam-car  window  as  I  sped  the  other  day, 

I  saw  some  ragged  little  folks  behind  a  plow  at  play. 

Their  daddy  turned  the  furrow  while  they  romped  along  behind — 

Each  striving  for  the  smooth  place  at  the  bottom.    I  could  mind 

When  I  was  wee  and  ragged  and  my  feet  were  bare  and  browned, 

As  I  played  behind  my  daddy  in  the  fresh-plowed  ground. 

I  felt  no  weight  of  troubles  then — my  daddy  on  ahead 

Gee-hawing  at  the  horses — he  bore  them  all  instead. 

I  didn't  have  a  worry  and  I  didn't  know  a  care 

That  reached  as  far  as  Billy  and  the  big,  flea-bitten  mare. 

All  life  had  been  a  smile  to  me,  no  fret  had  ever  frowned, 

When  I  went  leaping,  barefoot,  in  the  fresh-plowed  ground. 

The  sweet,  brown  dirt!    I  smell  it  when  I  close  my  eyes  to  think. 

Between  that  yesterday  and  now  there  hasn't  been  a  link ! 

I  feel  the  cool  mold  crumbling    in    between  my  squirmy  toes — 

At  one  fell  stroke  I've  done  away  with  all  my  grown-  up  woes, 

Such  undiluted  happiness    I    nowhere  since  have  found 

As  when  I  floundered,  barefoot,  in  the  fresh-plowed  ground. 

I  hate  to  seem  irreverent — I  do  not  mean  it  so ; 
But  when  I've  lived  my  little  span  and  I  must  rise  and  go, 
I'd  like  to  feel  assured  that  I  should  have  as  good  a  time 
As  then — I'd  feel  more  reconciled  to  try  that  heaven  clime. 
I  think  I'll  beg  permission,  when  I  leave  my  restful  mound, 
To    rove    forever    barefoot    in    some    fresh-plowed  ground ! 


i 
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e  Experience 
in  South  B-C- 
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By  W.  J.  L.  Hamilton 


WE,  in  this  Western  Province  of  Bri- 
tish Columbia  pride  ourselves,  justly  I 
believe,  on  the  success  we  have  attained 
in  the  growing  of  orchard  fruit  and  es- 
pecially apples,  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

Being  a  new  province  we  are  not 
hampered  by  a  large  number  of  old  or- 
chards, and  by  the  old-fashioned  meth- 
ods the  possession  of  these  compel. 

With  a  new  territory  we  can  select 
the  varieties  we  want,  plant  and  train 
them  as  we  like,  and  thus  arrange  for 
the  thousand  and  one  details  which  con- 
tribute so  largely  to  our  success. 

A  commercial  orchard  should  be  a 
business  proposition  from  start  to  fin- 
ish, and,  as  our  object  is  to  make  money 
out  of  it,  nothing  should  be  neglected 
that  will  aid  us  in  attaining  this  result. 
We  must  select  a  suitable  site  and  plant 
the  trees  according  to  the  plan  that  will 
enable  us  to  cultivate  them  in  the  best 
way  and  at  the  least  expense  for  labor. 


The  best  market  varieties  must  be  se- 
lected, pruned  and  trained  so  that  the 
crops  can  be  sprayed,  thinned  and  pick- 
ed at  least  cost,  whilst  they  also  receive 
sufficient  sunlight  to  give  them  perfect 
color  and  flavor. 

In  some  of  the  older  British  Colum- 
bia orchards  this  latter  has  not  been 
arranged  for,  hence  the  statement  that 
is  occasionally  made,  that  our  apples 
lack  flavor.  We  pride  ourselves  that  in 
our  new  orchards,  and  most  of  them  are 
new,  we  have  complied  with  these  above 
conditions,  and  further,  that  we  mar- 
ket our  fruit  in  the  most  effective  way, 
the  grading  and  quality  of  the  pack,  in 
particular,  being  unexcelled. 

THE  GOBLET  FORM. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in 
sotting  out  new  orchards  to  produce 
these  good  results  is  to  train  the  trees 
to  a  form  that  will  lend  itself  best  to  our 
purposes.  One  form,  the  cup  or  goblet, 
appears  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
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we  are  looking  for  better  than  any 
other.  In  this  form  there  is  no  central 
stem,  the  heart  being  open  and  cuplike. 
Instead  of  one  main  stem  we  have  from 
six  to  ten. 

These  start  out  from  near  the  ground, 
though  not  all  from  the  same  point, 
since  this  would  give  trouble,  and  curve 
gracefully  outwards  and  upwards,  and, 
as  nearly  as  possible  equidistant  from 
one  another,  thus  giving  to  the  tree  its 
cuplike  form. 

From  these  main  branches,  at  suit- 
able distances,  spring  much  shorter 
ones  upon  which,  and  upon  the  main 
branches,  the  fruit-bearing  spurs  are 
carried. 

So  long  as  the  outward  curve  of  the 
branches  is  not  too  great  to  allow  of  a 
side  draft  cultivator,  working  the  soil 
close  to  the  tree  stem,  this  form  of  train- 
ing does  not  hinder  this  all  important 
operation  as  the  pyramid  form  of  tree 
does,  especially  when  it  grows  large  and 
is  loaded  with  fruit,  which  causes  the 
branches  to  bend  to  the  ground. 

To  prevent  disastrous  splitting  from 
snow,  wind  or  an  overload  of  apples, 
and  also  to  obviate  windfalls  due  to  the 
shaking  by  storms,  goblet-shaped  trees 
should  be  stayed  by  means  of  galvan- 
ized screw  eyes  and  wire.  The  screw 
eyes  are  inserted  one  in  each  of  the 
main  branches  on  the  inside,  and  all 
at  an  equal  height  from  the  ground, 
generally  between  nine  and  ten  feet. 
To  each  of  these  eyes  a  No.  13  galvan- 
ized wire  is  securely  fastened,  the  other 
end  of  each  of  these  wires  being  secured 
to  one  and  the  same  galvanized  ring 
which  is  by  this  means  suspended  in  the 
centre  of  the  cup,  the  wires  radiating 
out  to  the  branches  like  the  spokes  of 
a  wheel  with  the  ring  as  the  hub. 

Tt  can  be  easily  understood  what  a 
solid  structure  this  makes  of  the  tree, 
and  the  experience  of  a  number  of  years 
goes  to  prove  that  these  screw  eyes  do 
not  injure  the  trees,  but  become  grad- 
ually embedded  in  the  wood  as  the 
branches  enlarge.  Being  thus  stayed 
no  outside  props  are  required  which  not 
only  cost  money  but  interfere  with  cul- 
tivation and  spraying. 


There  are  also  other  advantages  this 
form  of  tree  possesses.  Each  tree  has 
to  be  pruned  twice  annually,  it  has  to 
be  sprayed  several  times,  and  the  fruit 
has  to  be  gone  over  at  least  twice  in  the 
operation  of  thinning,  and  again  once, 
and  frequently  twice,  at  picking  time, 
as  it  is  unusual  for  all  its  apples  to  be 
ready  at  the  same  time.  All  this  in- 
volves work,  which  is  expensive,  espe- 
cially in  the  West,  so  anything  that 
saves  time,  even  if  it  be  only  a  few 
minutes  at  each  operation,  amounts  to 
a  considerable  annual  saving  when 
reckoned  by  the  acre.  And  this  is  what 
the  goblet  form  of  tree  certainly  does. 
With  this  form  at  least  one-third  of  this 
work  can  be  done  from  the  ground,  and 
the  balance  by  standing  on  a  board 
passed  right  through  the  centre  of  the 
tree  and  having  its  ends  supported  on 
stepladders  placed  each  side  of  the  tree. 

Not  only  is  labor  thus  saved,  but  all 
fruit  can  be  hand  picked  without  bruis- 
ing, and,  above  all,  there  is  no  breaking 
of  branches  and  injuring  of  fruit  by  the 
careless  use  of  ladders. 

The  mere  item  of  shifting  and  run- 
ning up  and  down  these,  is  a  saving  of 
many  minutes  per  tree. 

SPRAYING  SAVES  75  PER  CENT. 

Careful  and  thorough  spraying  at  the 
right  times,  and  the  intelligent  use  of 
the  proper  spray  is  universally  admit- 
ted to  be  requisite,  and  thorough  culti- 
vation is  becoming  so.  Cultivation  not 
only  retains  moisture  but  destroys 
many  pests  and  prevents  weeds  robbing 
the  soil.  It  should  commence  when 
growth  starts  in  the  spring,  should  con- 
tinue at  least  fortnightly  through  the 
summer,  until  the  time  when  it  is 
necessary  to  stop  further  growth,  so  as 
to  give  it  a  chance  to  ripen  before  frost. 
With  the  last  cultivation  a  cover  crop 
for  the  winter  should  be  sown,  which 
may  consist  of  crimson  clover,  sand 
vetch,  tares  or  winter  rye. 

I  have  found  peas  a  good  thing  to 
mix  with  other  cover  crops  as  they  make 
enough  growth  before  they  winter-kill 
to  help  out  a  good  deal.  Mustard  also 
is  very  useful  and,  with  us,  stands  well 
into  winter  if  not  sown  too  late. 
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In  the  comparatively  damp  atmos- 
phere of  the  Pacific  coast  fungus  dis- 
eases are  the  most  prevalent,  bark  blight 
and  scab  being  the  worst  enemies  with 
us.  so  spraying  is  an  absolute  necessity, 
as  without  it  our  fruit  would  be  unsal- 
able. I  spray  my  whole  orchard,  but, 
judging  from  others  around,  I  should 
say  tbat  spraying  saves  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  total  crop.  Codling  moth 
and  San  Jose  scale  are  unknown,  but 
ibe  oyster  shell  would  ruin  our  orchards 
were  it  not  that  winter  strength  lime- 
sulphur  spray  eradicates  it.  Lead  arse- 
nate, when  the  flower  buds  show  pink, 
applied  along  with  one  to  forty  com- 
mercial lime-sulphur  accounts  for  most 
of  our  chewing  insects,  and  it  is  now 
recognized  that  this  arsenate  (2  lbs.  to 
40  gallons)  doubles  the  value  of  the 
lime-sulphur  as  a  fungicide.  Bordeaux 
mixture  is,  therefore,  with  me,  a  thing 
of  the  past,  so  I  am  no  longer  troubled 
with  any  russetting  of  the  fruit. 

THE  APPLES  I  PLANT. 

In  considering  the  varieties  of  apples 
to  plant  in  a  commercial  orchard,  we 
must  select  those  which  are  regular 
bearers  of  high-priced  fruit,  and  which 
succeed  well  in  the  district  in  question. 
Furthermore,  to  get  the  earliest  pos- 
sible returns  from  the  orchard,  we 
should  consider  the  varieties  from  an- 
other standpoint  also,  namely,  those 
best  adapted  for  use  as  fillers  and  those 
suited  for  permanent  trees.  "Fillers" 
are  varieties  which  come  into  bearing 
whilst  still  quite  young,  and  which  very 
often  deteriorate  before  reaching  any 
great  age,  whilst  the  permanent  trees 
do  not  bear  so  young,  but  live  for  an 
indefinite  time. 

Speaking  only  of  those  apples  with 
which  I  have  had  personal  experience 
extending  over,  any  length  of  time,  I 
should  use  Wealthy  and  Grimes  Golden 
for  fillers  in  setting  out  a  new  orchard. 
Of  these  two  "Wealthy  is  the  more  pro- 
lific and  regular  bearer  but  brings  the 
lower  price  per  box.  Since  the  cost  of 
production,  varying  with  me  from  58 
to  62  cents  per  box,  according  to  the 
productive  power  of  the  tree,  is  about 
the  same  for  all  qualities  of  apples,  as 


a  general  rule  those  bringing  the  high- 
est price  per  box  are  the  best.  Wealthy, 
however,  is  an  exception  to  this,  bring- 
ing only  an  average  price  of  $1.15  per 
box,  but,  under  proper  treatment,  is 
such  a  good,  regular  bearer  of  fine  qual- 
ity apples,  which  come  in  just  right  for 
shipment  to  the  Prairie  Provinces,  and 
commences  bearing  so  young,  that,  as 
a  filler,  I  am  inclined  to  give  it  first 
place  in  this  district. 

At  three  years  old  this  tree  would 
bear  quite  a  little  crop  of  fruit,  but  this 
would  check  the  growth  of  the  tree  too 
much,  and  impair  its  ultimate  cropping 
powers,  so  I  remove  the  blossom  and 
even,  the  next  year,  thin  the  fruit  heav- 
ily. The  reward  will  come  in  the  fifth 
year,  if  the  fruit  is  thinned  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rule  that,  when  fully 
grown,  no  two  apples  shall  touch  one 
another. 

In  the  fifth  year  each  tree  should  pro- 
duce nearly  a  box  of  No.  1  apples,  say 
nine  boxes  to  every  ten  trees,  and  from 
this  on  a  steady  increase  of  the  crop 
will  continue  until  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  when  for  the  sake  of  the  per- 
manent trees  the  greater  number  of  the 
fillers  will  have  to  be  removed.  Whilst 
AVealthy  is  an  early  fall  apple  I  have 
kept  the  fruit  in  good  condition  until 
after  Christmas  at  a  temperature  below 
40  degrees. 

Grimes  Golden  is  also  an  early  bear- 
er, not  so  regular  or  so  prolific  as 
AVealthy  but,  to  compensate  for  this, 
No.  1  fruit  of  this  variety  is  worth  $1.75 
per  box  of  one  bushel. 

THE  PERMANENT  VARIETIES. 

Amongst  permanent  varieties  for  the 
orchard,  King  of  Tompkins  is  a  great 
favorite.  It  does  not  bear  anything 
worth  while  with  me  until  seven  years 
old.  At  ten  years  it  averages  about 
three  boxes  and  at  twelve  years  five 
boxes.  It  is  claimed  that  this  tree  is 
very  short  lived  and  subject  to  disease. 
Up  to  the  present  I  have  not  found  it 
so.  This  apple  will  average  $1.50  per 
box. 

Gravenstein,  sometimes  used  as  a 
filler,  I  prefer  as  a  permanent  tree.  It 
bears  young,  lives  to  a  good  age,  and 
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though  it  only  bears  a  full  crop  every 
Second  year  is  a  fine  and  high-priced 
fruit  bringing  $1.75  per  box.  At  ten 
years  of  age  it  yields  from  four  to  five 
boxes.  But  of  all  the  long-lived  trees 
the  most  prolific  with  me  is  the  old 
Canada  Reinette,  although  subject  to 
scab  which  can  be  overcome  by  spray- 
ing. This  tree  has,  with  me,  proved  a 
steady  bearer  of  large  clean  fruit,  at 
twelve  years  averaging  six  boxes  to  the 
tree.    The  Blenheim  Oranee  is  another 


favorite  here.  Such  varieties  as  Spit- 
zenberg,  Yellow  Newton,  Ortley,  and 
the  thy  belt  type  generally,  do  not  suc- 
ceed here  as  a  rule,  and  some  others, 
like  Jonathan,  I  have  only  young  trees 
of,  but  I  think  this  latter  is  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  orchard.  Northern  Spy 
does  well  where  another  equally  late 
flowering  variety  is  also  grown.  Other- 
wise it  fails,  being  half  sterile.  Every 
apple  tree  in  fact  is  better  for  cross 
pollination. 


GIVE   ME   A   SADDLE   AND   A   HORSE 


Give  me  a  saddle  and  a  horse 
And  let  the  world  go  whistle: 

For  other  joys  I  never  cared 
A  burdock  or  a  thistle. 

A  saddle  true  of  leather  tan, 
A  clean-limb  dappled  filly, 

To  bear  me  up  and  bear  me  down 
On  level  roads  and  hilly. 

Let  it  be  pleasant  summer  time, 

About  the  time  of  clover, 
And  let  my  horse  be  under  me 

And  yon  blue  heavens  over. 

Let  there  be  blossoms  mid  the  vines 
A.nd  roses  on  the  hedges, 
And  creepers  running  on  the  ground,. 
With  white  and  scarlet  edges. 

Then  open  wide  the  pasture  gate, 
The  pasture  by  the  river, 
And  I  will  give  my  rein  a  shake 
And  ride  away  forever. 


Don  Mark  Lemon  in  Outdoor  World. 


THE  SMOKE  BELLEW  SERIES 


TALE  ELEVEN :    The  Town-Site  of  Tra-Lee 


By  Jack  London 


SMOKE  and  Shorty  encountered  each 
other,  going  in  opposite  directions,  at 
the  corner  where  stood  the  Elkhorn 
saloon.  The  former's  face  wore  a 
pleased  expression,  and  he  was  walk- 
ing briskly.  Shorty,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  slouching  along  in  a  depres- 
sed and  indeterminate  fashion. 

"Whither  away?"  Smoke  challenged 
gaily. 

"Danged  if  I  know,"  came. the  dis- 
consolate answer.  "Wisht  I  did.  They 
ain't  nothin'  to  take  me  anywhere.  I've 
set  two  hours  in  the  deadest  game  of 

draw nothing    excitin',  no    hands, 

an'  broke  even.  Played  a  rubber  of 
cribbage  with  Skiff  Mitchell  for  the 
drinks,  an'  now  I'm  that  languid  for 
somethin'  doin'  that  I'm  perambulatin' 
the  streets  on  the  chance  of  seein  a  dog- 
fight, or  a  argument,  or  somethin'.  Did 
you  close  for  the  Myrtle?" 

"Sure.  She's  ours.  All  tied  up  at 
Circle  City  and  waiting  for  the  ice  to 
go  out." 

The  Myrtle  was  an  old  river  steam- 
boat, which  the  little  syndicate,  head 
ed  by  Smoke,  had  been  trying  to  buy 
as  one  of  the  necessary  items  in  the 
draining  of  Surprise  Lake.  The  pre 
parations  for  that  huge  work  were  com- 
plete, and,  remained  only  the  tedious 
waiting  until  the  ice  passed  out  and  the 
river  ran  free.  Then  the  Myrtle  was  to 
ply  back  and  forth  between  Dawson 
and  the  head  of  navigation  on  McQues- 
tion  river,  carrying  supplies,  machinery 
and  laborers.  From  this  point  on  the 
McQuestion,  a  trail  had  been  blazed 
across  the  chaotic  volcanic  region  to 
the  lake.    No  more  would  man  wander 


lost  in  the  Loco  Lands  as  Smoke  had 
done  on  his  first  two  expeditions. 

Shorty  received  the  news  that  the 
Myrtle  had  been  bought  with  a  pro- 
found sigh. 

"That  settles  it.  It's  the  last  tking. 
Now  they  ain't  nothin'  to  do  an'  nothin' 
to  think  until  the  ice  breads,  an'  doin' 
nothin'  is  the  hardest  kind  of  work  I 
know.  I'm  plumb  exhausted.  An' 
furthermore,  I'm  sure  tired  of  bein' 
asked,  'How's  eggs  this  mornin', 
Shorty?'  You  hear  me,  Smoke.  I'm 
goin'  to  pull  my  freight.  What  d'you 
say?  Let's  outfit  a  sled  an'  hike  up  the 
Klondike.  I  just  got  word  they's  a  run 
of  caribou  about  two  nundred  miles 
back,  an'  besides,  they's  talk  that  thai 
section  is  stompin'  grounds  of  a  tribe  of 
white  Indians.  Nobody  ain't  never 
seen  'em " 

"Then  how  do  they  know  about 
them?"  Smoke  inquired. 

"I'm  just  tellin'  you  what  I  heard," 
Shorty  answered  in  a  grieved  voice. 
"Which  ain't  the  point  I'm  drivin'  at. 
I'm  sure  pinin'  away  in  this  here  burg 
of  unburied  dead,  an'  if  I  don't  do 
something  danged  quick  I'll  be  turnin' 
up  my  toes  an'  cashin'  in.  I'm  that 
soft  an'  effete  right  now  that  I've  lost 
my  taste  for  beans,  an  bacon.  Come 
on.  Let's  hike.  We  can  sashay  up  to 
the  Rockies  an'  back  in  four  or  five 
weeks.' 

"I've  got  something  better  on  hand." 
Smoke  answered.  "That's  why  I  was 
looking  for  you.     Come  on  along." 

"Now?" 

"Sure." 

"Where  to?" 
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"Across  the  river  to  make  a  call  on 
old  Dwight  Sanderson." 

"Never  heard  of  him,"  Shorty  said 
dejectedly.  "An'  never  heard  of  no 
one  livin'  across  the  river  anyway. 
What's  he  want  to  live  for  there?  Ain't 
he  got  no  sense?" 

"He's  got  something  to  sell,"  Smoke 
laughed. 

"Dogs?  A  gold  mine?  Tobacco? 
Rubber  boots?"' 

Smoke  shook  his  head  to  each  ques- 
tion. "Come  on  along  and  find  out, 
because  I'm  going  to  buy  it  off  of  him 
on  a  spec,  and  if  you  want  you  can 
come  in  half." 

"Don't  tell  me  it's  eggs!"  Shorty 
cried,  his  face  twisted  into  an  expres- 
sion of  facetious  and  sarcastic  alarm. 

"Come  on  along,"  Smoke  told  him. 
"And  I'll  give  you  ten  guesses  while 
we're  crossing  the  ice." 

They  dipped  down  the  high  bank  at 
the  foot  of  the  street,  and  came  out 
upon  the  ice-covered  Yukon.  Three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  away,  directly  oppo- 
site, the  other  bank  of  the  stream  up- 
rose in  precipitous  bluffs  hundreds  of 
feet  in  height.  Toward  these  bluffs, 
winding  and  twisting  in  and  out  among 
broken  and  up-thrown  blocks  of  ice, 
ran  a  slightly  traveled  trail.  It  was 
patent  that  no  one  had  been  over  it 
since  the  last  snowfall  of  the  week  be- 
fore. Shorty  trudged  at  his  partner's 
heels,  beguiling  the  time  with  guesses 
at  what  Dwight  Sanderson  had  to  sell. 

"Reindeer?  ....  Copper-mine      or 

brickyard? that's  one  guess  .  .  . 

Bear-skins,  or  any  kind  of  skins?  .  .  . 
Lottery  tickets?  ...  A  potato  ranch?" 

"Getting  near  it,"  Smoke  encourag- 
ed.      "And  better  than  that." 

"Two  private  ranches?  .  .  A  cheese 
factory?  ...  A  moss  farm?" 

"That's  not  so  bad,  Shorty.  It's  not 
a  thousand  miles  away." 

"A  quarry?" 

"That's  as  near  as  the  moss  farm  and 
the  potato  ranch." 

"Hold  on.  Let  me  think.  I  got  one 
guess  comin.'  " 

"Say,  Smoke.  I  ain't  goin'  to  use 
that  last  guess.    When  this  thing  you're 


buyin'  sounds  like  a  potato  ranch,  a 
moss  farm,  an'  a  stone  quarry,  I  quit. 
An'  I  don't  go  in  on  the  deal  till  I  see 
it  an' size  it  up.    What  is  it?" 

"Well,  you'll  see  the  cards  on  the 
table  soon  enough.  Cast  your  eyes  up 
there.  See  the  smoke  from  that  cab- 
in? That's  where  Dwight  Sanderson 
lives.  He's  holding  down  a  townsite 
location. 

"What  else  is  he  holdin  down?" 

"That's  all,"  Smoke  laughed.  "Ex- 
cept rheumatism.  I  hear  he's  been  suf- 
fering from  it." 

"Say,"  Shorty's  hand  flashed  out 
and  with  an  abrupt  shoulder-grip 
brought  his  comrade  to  a  halt."  You 
ain't  tellin'  me  you're  buyin'  a  town- 
site  at  this  fallin'-off  place?" 

"That's  your  tenth  guess,  and  you 
win.     Come  on." 

"But  wait  a  moment,"  Shorty  plead- 
ed.    "Look     at     it nothin'   but 

bluffs  an'  slides,  all  up-and-down. 
Where  could  the  town  stand?" 

"Search  me." 

"Then  you  ain't  buyin'  it  for  a 
town?" 

"But  Dwight  Sanderson's  selling  it 
for  a  town,"  Smoke  baffled.  "Come  on. 
We've  got  to  climb  this  slide." 

The  slide  was  steep,  and  a  narrow 
trail  zigzagged  up  it  in  a  formidable 
Jacob's  Ladder.  Shorty  moaned  and 
groaned  over  the  sharp  corners  and  the 
steep  pitches. 

"Think  of  a  town-site  here.  They 
ain't  a  flat  space  big  enough  for  a  pos- 
tage stamp.  An'  it's  the  wrong  side  of 
the  river.  All  the  freightin'  goes  the 
other  way.  Look  at  Dawson  there. 
Room  to  spread  for  forty  thousand 
more  people.  Say,  Smoke.  You're  a 
meat-eater.  I  know  that.  An'  I  know 
you  ain't  buyin'  it  for  a  town.  Then 
what  in  hell  are  vou  buvin'  it  for? 
"To  sell,  of  course." 

"But  other  folks  ain't  as  crazy  as 
old  man  Sanderson  an'  you." 

"Maybe  not  in  the  same  way, 
Shorty.  Now,  I'm  going  to  take  this 
town-site,  break  it  up  in  parcels,  and 
sell  it  to  a  lot  of  the  same  people  who 
live  over  in  Dawson." 
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"Huh!  All  Dawson's  still  laughin'  at 
you  an'  me  an'  them  eggs.  You  want 
to  make  'em  laugh  some  more,  hey?" 

"I  certainly  do." 

"But  it  's  too  danged  expensive, 
Smoke.  I  helped  you  to  make  'em 
laugh  on  the  eggs,  an'  my  share  of  the 
laugh  cost  me  something  like  nine 
thousan'  dollars." 

"All  right.  You  don't  have  to  come 
in  on  this.  The  profits  will  be  all  mine, 
but  you've  got  to  help  me  just  the 
same." 

"Oh,  I'll  help  all  right.  An'  they 
can  laugh  at  me  some  more.  But  nary 
a  ounce  do  I  drop  this  time.  What's 
old  Sanderson  holdin'  it  at?  A  couple 
of  hundred?" 

"Ten  thousand.  I  ought  to  get  it  for 
five." 

"Wisht  I  was  a  minister,"  Shorty 
breathed  fervently. 

"What  for?" 

"So  I  could  preach  the  gosh-dangdest, 
eloquentest  sermon  on  a  text  you  may 
have  hearn — to  wit:  a  fool  an'  his 
money." 

"Come  in,"  they  heard  Dwight  Sand- 
erson yell  irritably,  when  they  knocked 
at  his  door,  and  they  entered  to  find 
him  squatted  by  a  stone  fireplace  and 
pounding  coffee  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
flour-sacking.  It  was  very  evident,  first, 
that  he  was  cooking  a  meal,  and,  next, 
that  he  resented  their  inopportune  ar- 
rival. As  he  glowered  up  at  them,  it 
could  be  seen  that  he  was  marvelously 
hirsuted.  Of  his  face  only  his  nose, 
large  and  hipped,  and  his  eyes,  beady 
and  black,  were  visible.  Hair  sprouted 
from  him.  It  scraggled  about  his  ears 
and  hid  his  collar,  while  a  tangled  mop 
fell  down  the  forehead  to  meet  the 
bushy  eyebrows.  The  beard,  iron  gray 
and  dirty,  began  directly  under  the  eyes 
and  fell  to  his  waist  in  a  bush  almost 
as  deep  and  broad  as  it  was  long.  The 
back  of  every  finger  was  a  small  mat  of 
hair,  while  the  wrists  advertised  how 
jungle-matted  must  be  the  forearms. 

"What  d'ye  want?"  he  demanded 
harshly,  emptying  the  pounded  coffee 
into  the  coffee  pot  that  stood  on  the 
coals  near  the  front  of  the  fireplace. 


"To  talk  business,"  Smoke  answered, 
"if  we  can  sit  down  while  we  do  it." 

"Sit  down,  then,"  was  the  ungracious 
reply.     "Nobody's  hinderin'  you." 

Smoke  and  Shorty  settled  themselves 
on  a  couple  of  uncomfortable  hand- 
hewn  benches  near  the  table. 

"You've  a  town-site  located  here,  I 
understand,'  Smoke  began.  "What  do 
you  want  for  it?" 

"Ten  thousand  dollars,"  came  the  an- 
swer. "And  now  that  I've  told  you, 
you  can  laugh,  damn  you,  and  go  your 
way.     There's  the  door.     Good-bye." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  laugh.  I  know 
plenty  of  funnier  things  to  do  than  to 
climb  up  this  cliff  of  yours.  I  want  to 
buy  your  town-site." 

"You  do,  eh?  Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear 
sense."  Sanderson  came  over  and  sat 
down  facing  his  visitors,  his  hands  rest- 
ing on  the  table  and  his  eyes  cocking 
apprehensively  toward  the  coffee  pot. 
"I've  told  you  my  price,  and  I  ain't 
ashamed  to  tell  you  again — ten  thou- 
sand. And  you  can  laugh  or  buy,  it's 
all  one  to  me." 

To  show  his  indifference,  he  drum- 
med with  his  knobby  knuckles  on  the 
table  and  stared  at  the  coffee  pot.  A 
minute  later  he  began  to  hum  a  mon- 
otonous, "Tra-la-loo,  tra-la-lee,  tra-la- 
lee,  tra-la-loo." 

"Gee !"  Shorty  murmured  in  an  aside 
to  his  partner.  "This  ain't  talkin'  busi- 
ness. It's  sure  take-it-or-leave-it  freeze- 
out."  He  hummed  and  hawed  and 
cleared  his  throat.  "Say,  old  sport, 
what  in  Sam  Hill  did  you  want  to  lo- 
cate a  town-site  here  for?" 

"For  the  same  reason  you  want  to 
buy  it  right  now,"  the  man  retorted. 

"Who?_  Me?"  Shorty's  tones  were 
sadly  indignant.  "Not  on  your  life. 
It's  my  friend  here  that's  hankerin'  to 
buy.  He  can't  sleep  nights  thinkin'  of 
this  here  town-site  of  yourn.  He's  a 
collector,  that's  what  he  is,  an'  he's 
queer  in  the  garret,  which  is  the  way 
with  collectors.  He  just  craves  town- 
sites,  an'  he  wants  yourn  for  his  collec- 
tion. I'm  along  to  see  he  don't  do  him- 
self no  hurt.  But  he  ain't  real  danger- 
ous, take  it  from  me." 
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"Shut  up,  Shorty,"  Smoke  reproved. 
"Who's  buying  this  town-site  anyway? 
Now  look  here,  Mr.  Sanderson.  This 
town-site  isn't  worth  ten  thousand.  If 
it  was  worth  that  much  it  would  be 
worth  a  hundred  thousand  just  as  easi- 
ly. If  it  isn't  worth  a  hundred  thou- 
sand— and  you  know  it  isn't — then  it 
isn't  worth  ten  cents." 

The  hairy  man  drummed  with  his 
knuckles  and  hummed,  "Tra-la-loo,  tra- 
la-lee." 

"Well,  spit  it  out  —  what's  eatin' 
you,"  Shorty  cried  impatiently. 

"1  know  who  you  are,"  Sanderson 
said,  addressing  himself  to  Smoke. 
"You've  got  money  and  mines.  You're 
a  keen  one.  You  trimmed  the  Dawson 
gamblers.  Anything  you  touch  makes 
money.  Now  folks  may  think  you  lost 
on  them  eggs,  but  I  know  better " 

"Look  here,  old  sport,"  Shorty  broke 
in  with  ominous  solemnity.  "I  didn't 
hike  across  the  ice  an'  climb  this  here 
sky-scraper  of  yourn  to  hear  insinua- 
tions about  eggs.  D'ye  get  that?  I'm 
mild  an'  peaceable  as  dressed  lamb  an' 
veal  chops ;  but  if  they's  any  one  thing 
that'll  turn  me  into  a  yelpin'  wild  wolf 
that's  got  hydrophoby  from  a  skunk, 
that  one  thing  is  eggs.  You'll  sure  just 
kindly  keep  eggs  outa  the  conversation, 
if  you  don't  want  you  an'  your  town- 
site  roughhoused  off  the  scenery.  Just 
keep  to  the  business  in  hand,  that's 
all." 

The  hairy  man  drummed  and  hum- 
med till  the  coffee  pot  boiled  over.  Set- 
tling it  with  a  part  cup  of  cold  water, 
and  placing  it  to  one  side  of  the  warm 
hearth,  he  resumed  his  seat. 

"How  much  will  you  offer?"  he  ask- 
ed of  Smoke. 

"Five  thousand." 

Shorty  groaned. 

Again  came  an  interval  of  drumming 
and  of  tra-loo-ing  and  tra-lee-ing. 

"You  ain't  no  fool,"  Sanderson  an- 
nounced to  Smoke.  "You  said  if  it 
wasn't  worth  a  hundred  thousand  it 
wasn't  worth  ten  cents.  Yet  you  offer 
five  thousand  for  it.  Then  it  is  worth 
a  hundred  thousand.  I  raise  my  price 
to  twenty  thousand." 


"You  can't  make  twenty  cents  out  of 
it,"  Smoke  replied  heatedly.  "Not  if 
you  stayed  here  till  you  rot." 

"I'll  make  it  out  of  you." 

"No  you  won't." 

"Then  I  reckon  I'll  stay  an'  rot," 
Sanderson  answered  with  an  air  of 
finality. 

He  took  no  further  notice  of  his 
guests,  and  went  about  his  culinary 
tasks  as  if  he  were  alone.  When  he 
had  warmed  over  a  pot  of  beans  and  a 
slab  of  sour-dough  bread,  he  set  the 
table  for  one  and  proceeded  to  eat,  the 
fringe  of  his  long  beard  blobbing  into 
the  beans  on  occasion. 

"No,  thank  you,"  Shorty  murmured. 
"We  ain't  a  bit  hungry.  We  just  et 
before  we  come." 

"Let's  see  your  papers,"  Smoke  said 
at  last. 

Sanderson  fumbled  under  the  head 
of  his  bunk  and  tossed  out  a  package 
of  documents. 

"It's  all  tight  and  right,"  he  said. 
"That  long  one  there,  with  the  big  seals, 
come  all  the  way  from  Ottawa.  Nothing 
territorial  about  that.  The  national 
Canadian  government  cinches  me  in 
(he  possession  of  this  town-site." 

"How  many  lots  you  sold  in  the  two 
years  you've  had  it?"  Shorty  queried. 

"None  of  your  business,"  the  hairy 
one  answered  dourly.  "There  ain't  no 
law  against  a  man  living  alone  on  his 
town-site  if  he  wants  to." 

"I'll  give  you  five  thousand,"  Smoke 
said. 

Sanderson  shook  his  head  and  blob- 
bed his  beard  in  the  bean-plate. 

"I  don't  know  which  is  the  craziest," 
Shorty  lamented.  "Come  outside  a 
minute,  Smoke.  I  want  to  whisper  to 
you." 

Reluctantly,  Smoke  yielded  to  his 
partners  persuasions. 

"Ain't  it  never  entered  your  head," 
Shorty  said,  as  they  stood  in  the  snow 
outside  the  door,  "that  they's  miles  an' 
miles  of  cliffs  on  both  sides  this  fool 
town-site  that  don't  belong  to  nobody 
an'  that  you  can  have  for  the  locatin' 
and  stakin'?" 

"They  won't  do,"  Smoke  answered. 
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'They    entered   to    find    him    squatted    by    a   stone   fire-place    and    pounding    coffee    wrapped 

in  a  piece  of  flour-sacking." 
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-Why  won't  they?" 

"It  makes  you  wonder,  with  all  those 
miles  and  miles,  why  I'm  buying  this 
particular  spot,  doesn't  it?" 

"It  sure  does,"  Shorty  agreed  em- 
phatically. 

"And  thats  the  very  point,"  Smoke 
went  on  triumphantly.  "If  it  makes 
you  wonder,  it  will  make  others  won- 
der. And  when  they  wonder  they'll 
come  a-running.  By  your  own  wonder- 
ing you  prove  it's  sound  psychology. 
Now,  Shorty,  listen  to  me;  I'm  going 
to  hand  Dawson  a  package  that  will 
knock  the  spots  out  of  the  egg-laugh. 
Come  on  inside." 

.  "Hello,"  said  Sanderson,  as  they  re- 
entered. "I  thought  I'd  seen  the  last 
of  you." 

"Now  what  is  your  lowest  figure?" 
Smoke  asked. 

"Twenty  thousand." 

"I'll  give  you  ten  thousand." 

"All  right,  I'll  sell  at  that  figure.  It's 
all  I  wanted  in  the  first  place.  When 
will  you  pay  the  dust  over?" 

"To-morrow,  at  the  North-West 
Bank.  But  there  are  two  other  things 
I  want  besides  for  that  ten  thousand. 
In  the  first  place,  when  you  receive  your 
money  you  pull  down  the  river  to 
Forty  Mile  and  stay  there  the  rest  of 
the  winter." 

"That's  easy.     What  else?" 

"I'm  going  to  pay  you  twenty-five 
thousand,  and  you  rebate  me  fifteen  of 
it." 

"I'm  agreeable."  Sanderson  turned 
to  Shorty.  "Folks  said  I  was  a  fool 
when  I  come  over  here  an'  town-sited," 
he  ieered.  "Well,  I'm  a  ten-thousand- 
dollar  fool,  ain't  I?" 

"The  Klondike's  sure  full  of  fools," 
was  all  Shorty  could  retort,  "an'  when 
they's  so  many  of  'em  some  has  to  be 
lucky,  don't  they?" 

II 

Next  morning  the  legal  transfer  of 
Dwight  Sanderson's  town-site  was  made 
— "henceforth  to  be  known  as  the  town- 
site  of  Tra-Lee,"  Smoke  incorporated  in 
the  deed.  Also,  at  the  North-West 
Bank,  twenty-five  thousand  of  Smoke's 


gold  was  weighed  out  by  the  cashier, 
while  half  a  dozen  casual  onlookers 
noted  the  weighing,  the  amount  and 
the  recipient. 

In  a  mining  camp  all  men  are 
suspicious.  Any  untoward  act  of  any 
man  is  likely  to  be  the  cue  to  a  secret 
gold-strike,  whether  the  untoward  act 
be  no  more  than  a  hunting  trip  for 
moose  or  a  stroll  after  dark  to  observe 
the  aurora  borealis.  And  when  it  be- 
came known  that  so  prominent  a  figure 
as  Smoke  Bellew  had  paid  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  to  old  Dwight  Sander- 
son, Dawson  wanted  to  know  what  he 
had  paid  it  for.  What  had  Dwight 
Sanderson,  starving  on  his  abandoned 
town-site,  ever  owned  that  was  worth 
twenty-five  thousand?  In  lieu  of  an 
answer,  Dawson  was  justified  in  keep- 
ing Smoke  in  feverish  contemplation. 
Gold  from  the  grass-roots  was  the 
camp's  history,  and  what  else  than  gold 
from  the  grass-roots  could  have  netted 
old  Sanderson  so  generous  a  sum? 

By  mid-afternoon  it  was  common 
knowledge  that  several  score  of  men 
had  made  up  light  stampeding  packs 
and  cached  them  in  the  convenient 
saloons  along  Main  Street.  Wherever 
Smoke  moved,  he  was  the  observed  of 
many  eyes.  And  as  proof  that  he  was 
taken  seriously,  not  one  man  of  the 
many  of  his  acquaintance  had  the  ef- 
frontery to  ask  him  about  his  deal  with 
Dwight  Sanderson.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  one  mentioned  eggs  to  Smoke. 
Shorty  was  under  similar  surveillance  ■ 
and  delicacy  of  friendliness. 

"Makes  me  feel  like  I'd  killed  some- 
body, or  had  smallpox,  the  way  they  | 
watch  me  an'  seem  afraid  to  speak," 
Shorty  confessed,  when  he  chanced  to 
meet  Smoke  in  front  of  the  Elkhorn. 
■''Look  at  Bill  Saltman,  there  acrost  the 
way — just  dyin'  to  look,  an'  keepm'  his 
eyes  down  the  street  all  the  time. 
Wouldn't  think  he  knowed  you  an'  me 
existed,  to  look  at  him.  But  I  bet  you 
the  drinks,  Smoke,  if  you  an'  me  flop 
around  the  corner  quick  like  we  was 
goin'  somewheres,  an'  then  turn  back 
from  around  the  next  corner,  that  we 
run  into  him  a-hikin'  hell-bent." 
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They  tried  the  trick,  and,  doubling 
back  around  the  second  corner,  encoun- 
tered Saltman  swinging  a  long  trail- 
stride  in  pursuit. 

"Hello,  Bill,"  Smoke  greeted. 
"Which  way?" 

"Hello  —  just  a-strollin',"  Saltman 
answered,  "just  a-strollin'.  Weather's 
fine,  ain't  it?" 

"Huh !"  Shorty  jeered.  "If  you  call 
that  strollin',  what  might  you  walk  real 
fast  at?" 

When  Shorty  fed  the  dogs  that  even- 
ing, he  was  keenly  conscious  that  from 
the  encircling  darkness  a  dozen  pair« 
of  eyes  were  boring  in  upon  him.  And 
when  he  stick-tied  the  dogs,  instead  of 
letting  them  forage  free  through  the 
night,  he  knew  that  he  had  adminis- 
tered another  jolt  to  the  nervousness  of 
Dawson. 

According  to  program,  Smoke  ate 
supper  down  town  and  then  proceeded 
to  enjoy  himself.  Wherever  he  appear- 
ed, he  was  the  center  of  interest,  and 
he  purposely  made  the  rounds.  Sa- 
loons filled  up  after  his  entrance,  and 
emptied  following  upon  his  departure. 
If  he  bought  a  stack  of  chips  at  a  sleepy 
roulette  table,  inside  five  minutes  a 
dozen  players  were  around  him.  He 
avenged  himself,  in  a  small  way,  on 
Lucille  Arral,  by  getting  up  and  saun- 
tering out  of  the  Opera  House  just  as 
she  came  on  to  sing  her  most  popular 
song.  In  three  minutes  two-thirds  of 
her  audience  had  vanished  after  him. 

At  one  in  the  morning  he  walked 
along  an  unusually  populous  Main 
Street  and  took  the  turning  that  led  up 
the  hill  to  his  cabin.  And  when  he 
paused  in  the  ascent,  he  could  hear  be- 
hind him  the  crunch  of  moccasins  on 
the  snow. 

For  an  hour  the  cabin  was  in  dark- 
ness, then  he  lighted  a  candle,  and, 
after  a  delay  sufficient  for  a  man  to 
dress  in,  he  and  Shorty  opened  the  door 
and  began  harnessing  the  dogs.  As  the 
light  from  the  cabin  flared  out  upon 
them  and  their  work,  a  soft  whistle 
went  up  from  not  far  away.  This  whis- 
tle was  repeated  down  the  hill. 


"Listen  to  it,"  Smoke  chuckled. 
"They've  relayed  on  us  and  are  passing 
the  word  down  to  town.  I'll  bet  you 
there  are  forty  men  right  now  rolling 
out  of  their  blankets  and  climbing  into 
their  pants." 

"Ain't  folks  fools,"  Shorty  giggled 
back.  "Say,  Smoke,  they  ain't  nothin' 
in  hard  graft.  A  geezer  that'd  work 
with  his  hands  these  days  is  a — well,  a 
geezer.  The  world's  sure  bustin'  full 
an'  dribblin'  over  the  edges  with  fools 
a-honin'  to  be  separated  from  their 
dust.  An'  before  we  start  down  the  hill 
1  want  to  announce,  if  you're  still  agree- 
able, that  I  come  in  half  on  this  deal." 

The  sled  was  lightly  loaded  with  a 
sleeping  and  grub  outfit.  A  small  coil 
of  steel  cable  protruded  inconspicuously 
from  underneath  a  grub  sack,  while  a 
crowbar  lay  half-hidden  along  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sled  next  to  the  lashing?. 

Shorty  fondled  the  cable  with  a  swift 
passing  mitten,  and  gave  a  last  affec- 
tionate touch  to  the  crowbar. 

"Huh!"  he  whispered.  "I'd  sure  do 
some  tall  thinkin'  myself  if  I  seen  them 
objects  on  a  sled  on  a  dark  night." 

They  drove  the  dogs  down  Ijhe  hiil 
with  cautious  silence,  and  when,  emerg- 
ed on  the  flat,  they  turned  the  team 
north  along  Main  Street  toward  the 
sawmill  and  directly  away  from  the 
business  part  of  the  town,  they  observed 
even  greater  caution.  They  had  seen 
no  one,  yet  when  this  change  of  direc- 
tion was  initiated,  out  of  the  dim  starlit 
darkness  behind  arose  a  whistle.  Past 
the  sawmill  and  the  hospital,  at  lively 
speed,  they  went  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Then  they  turned  about  and  headed 
back  over  the  ground  they  had  just  cov- 
ered. At  the  end  of  the  first  hundred 
yards  they  barely  missed  colliding  with 
five  men  racing  along  at  a  quick  dog- 
trot. All  were  slightly  stooped  to  the 
weight  of  stampeding  packs.  One  of 
them  stopped  Smoke's  lead-dog,  and  the 
rest  clustered  around. 

"Seen  a  sled  goin'  the  other  way?" 
was  asked. 

"Nope,"  Smoke  answered.  "Is  that 
you,  Bill?" 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned,"  Bill  Saltman 
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ejaculated  in  honest  surprise.  "If  it 
ain't  Smoke!" 

"What  are  you  doing  out  this  time 
of  ni^ht?"  Smoke  inquired.  "Stroll- 
ing?"^ 

Before  Rill  Saltman  could  make  re- 
ply, two  running  men  joined  the  group. 
These  were  followed  by  several  more, 
while  the  crunch  of  feet  on  the  snow 
heralded  the  imminent  arrival  of  many 
others. 

"Who  are  your  friends?"  Smoke  ask- 
ed.    "Where's  the  stampede?" 

Saltman,  lighting  his  pipe,  which  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  enjoy  with 
lungs  panting  from  the  run,  did  not 
reply.  The  ruse  of  the  match  was  too 
obviously  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
sled  to  be  misunderstood,  and  Smoke 
noted  every  pair  of  eyes  focus  on  the 
ceil  of  cable  and  the  crowbar.  Then 
the  match  went  out. 

"Just  heard  a  rumor,  that's  all,  just 
a  rumor,"  Saltman  mumbled  with  pon- 
derous secretiveness. 

"You  might  let  Shorty  and  me  in  on 
it,"  Smoke  urged. 

Somebody  snickered  sarcastically  in 
the  background. 

"Where  are  you  bound?"  Saltman 
demanded. 

"And  who  are  you?"  Smoke  counter- 
ed.    "Committee  of  safety?" 

"Just  interested,  just  interested," 
Saltman  said. 

"You  bet  your  sweet  life  we're  inter- 
ested," another  voice  spoke  up  out  of 
the  darkness. 

"Say,"  Shorty  put  in,  "I  wonder 
who's  feelin'  the  foolishest?" 

Everybody  laughed  nervously. 

"Come  on,  Shorty;  we'll  be  getting 
along,"  Smoke  said,  mushing  the  dogs. 

The  crowd  formed  in  behind  and  fol- 
lowed. 

"Say,  ain't  you  all  made  a  mistake?" 
Shorty  gibed.  "When  we  met  you  you 
was  goin',  an'  now  you're  comin'  with- 
out bein'  anywheres.    Lost  your  tag?" 

"You  go  to  hell,"  was  Saltman's 
courtesy.  "We  go  an'  come  just  as  we 
damn  feel  like.  We  don't  travel  with 
tags." 


And  the  sled,  with  Smoke  in  the  lead 
and  Shorty  at  the  pole,  went  on  down 
Main  Street  escorted  by  three  score 
men,  each  of  whom,  on  his  back,  bore 
a  stampeding  pack.  It  was  three  in  the 
morning,  and  only  the  all-night  round- 
ers saw  the  procession  and  were  able  to 
tell  Dawson  about  it  next  day. 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  hill  was 
climbed  and  the  dogs  unharnessed  at 
the  cabin  door,  the  sixty  stampeders 
grimly  attendant. 

"Good  night,  fellows,"  Smoke  called, 
as  he  closed  the  door. 

In  five  minutes  the  candle  was  put 
out,  but  before  half  an  hour  had  passed 
Smoke  and  Shorty  emerged  softly,  and 
without  light  began  harnessing  the 
dogs. 

"Hello,  Smoke,"  Saltman  said,  step- 
ping near  enough  for  them  to  see  the 
loom  of  his  form. 

"Can't  shake  you,  Bill,  I  see,"  Smoke 
replied  cheerfully.  "Where's  your 
friends?" 

"Gone  to  have  a  drink.  They  left 
me  to  keep  an  eye  on  you,  and  keep  it 
I  will.  What's  in  the  wind  anyway, 
Smoke?  You  can't  shake  us,  so  you 
might  as  well  let  us  in.  We're  all  your 
friends.     You  know  that." 

"There  are  times  when  you  can  let 
your  friends  in,"  Smoke  evaded,  "and 
times  when  you  can't.  And,  Bill,  this 
is  one  of  the  times  when  we  can't. 
You'd  better  go  to  bed.     Good  night." 

"Ain't  going  to  be  no  good  night, 
Smoke.  You  don't  know  us.  We're 
woodticks.    We  stick." 

Smoke  sighed.  "Well,  Bill,  if  you 
will  have  your  will,  I  guess  you'll  have 
to  have  it.  Come  on,  Shorty,  we  can't 
fool  around  any  longer." 

Saltman  emitted  a  shrill  whistle  as 
the  sled  started,  and  swung  in  behind. 
From  down  the  hill  and  across  the  flat- 
came  the  answering  whistles  of  the  re- 
lays. Shorty  was  at  the  gee-pole,  and 
Smoke  and  Saltman  walked  side  by 
side. 

"Look  here,  Bill,"  Smoke  said.  "I'll 
make  you  a  proposition.  Do  you  want 
to  come  in  alone  on  this?" 

Saltman  did  not  hesitate. 
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"An'  throw  the  gang  down?  No,  sir. 
We'll  all  come  in." 

"You  first,  then,"  Smoke  exclaimed, 
lurching  into  a  clinch  and  tripping  the 
other  into  the  deep  snow  beside  the 
trail. 

Shorty  hawed  the  dogs  and  swung 
the  team  to  the  south  on  the  trail  that 
led  among  the  scattered  cabins  on  the 
rolling  slopes  to  the  rear  of  Dawson. 
Smoke  and  Saltman,  locked  together, 
rolled  in  the  snow.  Smoke  considered 
himself  in  gilt-edge  condition,  but  Salt- 
man  outweighed  him  by  fifty  pounds  of 
clean,  trail-hardened  muscle  and  repeat- 
edly mastered  him.  Time  and  time 
again  he  got  Smoke  on  his  back,  and 
Smoke  lay  complacently  and  rested. 
But  each  time  Saltman  attempted  to 
get  off  of  him  and  get  away,  Smoke 
reached  out  a  detaining,  tripping  hand 
that  brought  about  a  new  clinch  and 
wrestle. 

"You  can  go  some,"  Saltman 
acknowledged,  panting,  at  the  end  of 
ten  minutes,  as  he  sat  astride  Smoke's 
chest.     "But  I  down  you  every  time." 

"And  I  hold  you  every  time,"  Smoke 
panted  back.  "That's  what  I'm  here 
for,  just  to  hold  you.  Where  do  you 
think  Shorty's  getting  to  all  this  time?" 

Saltman  made  a  wild  effort  to  get 
clear,  and  all  but  succeeded.  Smoke 
gripped  his  ankle  and  threw  him  in  a 
headlong  tumble.  From  down  the  hill 
came  anxious  questioning  whistles. 
Saltman  sat  up  and  whistled  a  shrill 
answer,  and  was  grappled  by  Smoke, 
who  rolled  him  face  upward  and  sat 
astride  his  chest,  his  knees  resting  on 
Saltman's  biceps,  his  hands  on  Salt- 
man's  shoulders  and  holding  him  down. 
And  in  this  position  the  stampeders 
found  them.  Smoke  laughed  and  got 
up. 

"Well,  good  night,  fellows,"  he  said, 
and  started  down  the  hill,  with  sixty 
exasperated  and  grimly  determined 
stampeders  at  his  heels. 

He  turned  north,  past  the  sawmill 
and  the  hospital,  and  took  the  river 
trail  along  the  precipitous  bluffs  at  the 
base  of  Moosehide  Mountain.  Circling 
the  Indian  village,  he  held  on  to  the 


mouth  of  Moose  Creek,  then  turned  and 
faced  his  pursuers. 

"You  make  me  tired,"  he  said,  with 
a  good  imitation  of  a  snarl. 

"Hope  we  ain't  a-forcin'  you,"  Salt- 
man  murmured  politely. 

"Oh,  no,  not  at  all,"  Smoke  snarled 
with  an  even  better  imitation,  as  he 
passed  among  them  on  the  back-trail  to 
Dawson.  Twice  he  attempted  to  cross 
the  trailless  ice-jams  of  the  river,  still 
resolutely  followed,  and  both  times  he 
gave  up  and  returned  to  the  Dawson 
shore.  Straight  down  Main  Street  he 
trudged,  crossing  the  ice  of  Klondike 
River  to  Klondike  City  and  again  re- 
tracing to  Dawson.  At  eight  o'clock,  as 
gray  began  to  show,  he  led  his  weary 
gang  to  Slavovitch's  restaurant,  where 
tables  were  at  a  premium  for  breakfast. 

"Good  ni°ht,  fellows,"  he  said,  as  he 
paid  his  reckoning. 

And  again  he  said  good  night,  as  he 
took  the  climb  of  the  hill.  In  the  clear 
light  of  day  they  did  not  follow  him, 
contenting  themselves  with  watching 
him  up  the  hill  to  his  cabin. 

Ill 

For  two  days  Smoke  lingered  about 
town,  continually  under  vigilant  es- 
pionage. Shorty,  with  the  sled  and 
dogs,  had  disappeared.  Neither  travel- 
ers up  and  down  the  Yukon,  nor  from 
Bonanza,  Eldorado  or  the  Klondike, 
had  seen  him.  Remained  only  Smoke, 
who,  soon  or  late,  was  certain  to  try  to 
connect  with  his  missing  partner;  and 
upon  Smoke  everybody's  attention  was 
centered.  On  the  second  night  he  did 
not  leave  his  cabin,  putting  out  the 
lamp  at  nine  in  the  evening  and  setting 
the  alarm  for  two  next  morning.  The 
watch  outside  heard  the  alarm  go  off, 
so  that  when,  half  an  hour  later,  he 
emerged  from  the  cabin,  he  found  wait- 
ing him  a  band,  not  of  sixty  men,  but 
of  at  least  three  hundred.  A  flaming 
aurora  borealis  lighted  the  scene,  and 
thus  hugely  escorted,  he  walked  down 
to  town  and  entered  the  Elkhorn.  The 
place  was  immediately  packed  and  jam- 
med by  an  anxious  and  irritated  multi- 
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tude  that  bought  drinks  and  for  four 
weary  hours  watched  Smoke  play  crib- 
bage  with  his  old  friend  Breck.  Short- 
ly after  six  in  the  morning,  with  an 
expression  on  his  face  of  commingled 
hatred  and  gloom,  seeing  no  one,  recog- 
nizing no  one,  Smoke  left  the  Elkhorn 
and  went  up  Main  Street,  behind  him 
the  three  hundred,  formed  in  disorderly 
ranks,  chanting  "Hay-foot!  Straw-foot! 
—Hep !— Hep !— Hep !" 

"Good  night,  fellows,"  he  said  bit- 
terly, at  the  edge  of  the  Yukon  bank 
where  the  winter  trail  dipped  down. 
I'm  going  to  get  breakfast  and  go  to 
bed." 

.  The  three  hundred  shouted  that  they 
were  with  him,  and  followed  him  out 
upon  the  frozen  river  on  the  direct  path 
he  took  for  Tra-Lee.  At  seven  in  the 
morning  he  led  his  stampeding  cohort 
up  the  zig-zag  trail,  across  the  face  of 
the  slide,  that  led  to  Dwight  Sandei- 
son's  cabin.  The  light  of  a  candle 
showed  through  the  parchment-paper 
window,  and  smoke  curled  from  the 
chimney.    Shorty  threw  open  the  door. 

"Come  on  in,  Smoke,"  he  greeted. 
"Breakfast's  ready.  Who-all  are  vom 
friends?" 

Smoke  turned  on  the  threshold. 
"Well,  good  night,  you  fellows.  Hope 
you  enjoyed  your  passiar?" 

"Hold  on  a  moment,  Smoke,"  Bill 
Saltman  cried,  his  voice  keen  with  dis- 
appointment. "Want  to  talk  with  you 
a  moment." 

"Fire  away,"  Smoke  answered  gen- 
ially. 

"What'd  you  pay  old  Sanderson 
twenty-five  thousan'  for?  Will  you  an- 
swer that?" 

"Bill,  you  give  me  a  pain,"  was 
Smoke's  reply.  "I  came  over  here  for 
a  country  residence,  so  to  say,  and  here 
are  you  and  a  gang  trying  to  cross-ex- 
amine me  when  I'm  looking  for  peace 
an'  quietness  and  breakfast.  What's  a 
country  residence  good  for,  except  for 
peace  and  quietness?" 

"You  ain't  answered  the  question." 
Bill  Saltman  came  back  with  rigid 
logic. 

"And  I'm  not  going  to,  Bill.     That 


affair  is  peculiarly  a  personal  affair  be- 
tween Dwight  Sanderson  and  me.  Any 
other  questions?" 

"How  about  that  crowbar  an'  steel 
cable  then,  what  you  had  on  your  sled 
the  other  night?" 

"It's  none  of  your  blessed  and  ruddy 
business,  Bill.  Though  if  Shorty  wants 
to  tell  you,  he  can." 

"Sure"  Shorty  cried,  springing  eager- 
ly into  the  breach.  His  mouth  opened, 
then  he  faltered  and  turned  to  his  part- 
ner. "Smoke,  confidentially,  just  be- 
tween you  an'  me,  I  don't  think  it  is 
any  of  their  darn  business.  Come  on 
in.  The  life's  gettin'  boiled  outa  that 
coffee." 

The  door  closed,  and  the  three  hun- 
dred sagged  into  forlorn  and  grumbling 
groups. 

"Say,  Saltman,"  one  man  said.  "I 
thought  you  was  goin'  to  lead  us  to  it." 

"Not  on  your  life,"  Saltman  answer- 
ed crustily.  "I  said  Smoke  would  lead 
us  to  it." 

"An'  this  is  it?" 

"You  know  as  much  about  it  as  me, 
an'  we  all  know  Smoke's  got  something 
salted  down  somewheres.  Or  else  for 
what  did  he  pay  Sanderson  the  twenty- 
five  thousand?  Not  for  this  mangy 
town-site,  that's  sure  an'  certain." 

A  chorus  of  cries  affirmed  Saltman's 
judgment. 

"Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  now?" 
some  one  queried  dolefully. 

"Me  for  one  for  breakfast,"  Wild 
Water  Charley  said  cheerfully.  "You 
led  us  up  a  blind  alley  this  time,  Bill." 

"I  tell  you  I  didn't,"  Saltman  ob- 
jected. "Smoke  led  us.  An'  just  the 
same,  what  about  them  twenty-five 
thousand?" 

IV 

At  half-past  eight,  when  daylight 
had  grown  strong,  Shorty  opened  the 
door  and  peered  out. 

"Shucks,"  he  exclaimed.  "They-all's 
1  liked  back  to  Dawson.  I  thought  they 
was  goin'  to  camp  here." 

"Don't  worry ;  they'll  come  sneaking 
back,"  Shorty  reassured  him.  "If  I 
don't  miss   my  guess  you'll  see  half 
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Dawson  over  here  before  we're  done 
with  it.  Now  jump  in  and  lend  me  a 
hand.    We've  got  work  to  do." 

"Aw,  for  heaven's  sake  put  me  on," 
Shorty  complained,  when,  at  the  end  of 
an  hour,  he  surveyed  the  result  of  their 
toil — a  windlass  in  the  corner  of  the 
cabin,  with  an  endless  rope  that  ran 
around  double  log-rollers. 

Smoke  turned  it  with  a  minimum  of 
effort,  and  the  rope  slipped  and  creaked. 

"Now  Shorty,  you  go  outside  and  tell 
me  what  it  sounds  like." 

Shorty,  listening  at  the  closed  door, 
heard  all  the  sounds  of  a  windlass  hoist- 
ing a  load,  and  caught  himself  uncon- 
sciously attempting  to  estimate  the 
depth  of  shaft  out  of  which  this  load 
was  being  hoisted.  Next  came  a  lapse, 
and  in  his  mind's  eye  he  saw  the  bucket 
swinging  short  to  the  windlass.  Then 
he  heard  the  quick  lower-away  and  the 
dull  sound  as  of  the  bucket  coming  to 
abrupt  rest  on  the  edge  of  the  shaft. 
He  threw  open  the  door,  beaming. 

"I  got  you,"  he  cried.  "I  almost  fell 
for  it  myself.    What  next?" 

The  next  one  was  the  dragging  into 
the  cabin  of  a  dozen  sled  loads  of  rock. 
And  through  an  exceedingly  busy  day 
there  were  many  other  nexts. 

"Now  you  run  the  dogs  over  to  Daw- 
son this  evening,"  Smoke  instructed, 
when  supper  was  finished.  "Leave  them 

Wwith  Breck.  He'll  take  care  of  them. 
They'll  be  watching  what  you  do,  so 
get  Breck  to  go  to  the  A.  C.  Company 
and  buy  up  all  the  blasting  powder — 
there's  only  several  hundred  pounds  in 
stock.  And  have  Breck  order  half  a 
dozen  hard-rock  drills  from  the  black- 
smith. Breck's  a  quartz  man,  and  he'll 
give  the  blacksmith  a  rough  idea  of 
what  he  wants  made.  And  give  Breck 
these  location  descriptions,  so  that  he 
can  record  them  at  the  Gold  Commis- 
sioner's to-morrow.  And  finally,  at  ten 
o'clock,  you  be  on  Main  Street  listen- 
ing. Mind  you,  I  don't  want  them  to 
be  too  loud.  Dawson  must  just  hear 
them  and  no  more  than  hear  them.  I'll 
let  off  three,  of  different  quantities,  and 
vou  note  which  is  more  nearly  the  right 
thing." 


At  ten  that  night,  Shorty,  strolling 
down  Main  Street,  aware  of  many  curi- 
ous eyes,  his  ears  keyed  tensely,  heard 
a  very  faint  and  distant  explosion. 
Thirty  seconds  later  there  was  a  second, 
sufficiently  loud  to  attract  the  attention 
of  others  on  the  street.  Then  came  a 
third,  so  violent  that  it  rattled  the  win- 
dows and  brought  the  inhabitants  into 
the  street. 

"Shook  'em  up  beautiful,"  Shorty 
proclaimed  breathlessly,  an  hour  after- 
ward, when  he  arrived  at  the  cabin  on 
Tra-Lee.  He  gripped  Smoke's  hand. 
"You  should  a-saw  'em.  Ever  kick 
over  a  ant-hole?  Dawson's  just  like 
(hat.  Main  Street  was  crawlin'  an' 
hummin'  when  I  pulled  my  freight. 
You  won't  see  Tra-Lee  to-morrow  for 
folks.  An'  if  they  aint'  some  a-sneak- 
in'  acrost  right  now  I  don't  know  min- 
in'  nature,  that's  all." 

Smoke  grinned,  stepped  to  the  fake 
windlass,  and  gave  it  a  couple  of  creak- 
ing turns.  Shorty  pulled  out  the  moss- 
chinking  from  between  the  logs  so  as 
to  make  peep-holes  on  every  side  of  the 
cabin.    Then  he  blew  out  the  candle. 

"Now,"  he  whispered  at  the  end  of 
half  an  hour. 

Smoke  turned  the  windlass  slowly, 
paused  after  several  minutes,  caught  up 
a  galvanized  bucket  filled  with  earth 
and  struck  it  with  slide  and  scrape  and 
crind  against  the  heap  of  rocks  they 
had  hauled  in.  Then  he  lighted  a  cig- 
arette, shielding  the  flame  of  the  match 
in  his  hands. 

"They's  three  of  'em,"  Shorty  whis- 
pered. "You  oughta  saw  'em.  Say, 
when  you  made  that  bucket-dump  noise 
they  was  fair  quiverin'.  They's  one  at 
the  window  now  tryin'  to  peek  in." 

Smoke  glowed  his  cigarette,  and 
glanced  at  his  watch. 

"We've  got  to  do  this  thing  regular- 
ly," he  breathed.  "We'll  haul  up  a 
bucket  every  fifteen  minutes.  And  in 
the  meantime    .    .    ." 

Through  triple  thicknesses  of  sack- 
ing, he  struck  a  cold-chisel  on  the  face 
of  a  rock. 

"Beautiful,  beautiful,"  Shorty  moan- 
ed with  delight.     He  crept  over  noise- 
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lessly  from  the  peep-hole.  "They've 
got  their  heads  together,  an'  I  can  al- 
most see  'em  talkin'." 

And  from  then  until  four  in  the 
morning,  at  fifteen-minute  intervals, 
the  seeming  of  a  bucket  was  hoisted  on 
the  windlass  that  creaked  and  ran 
around  on  itself  and  hoisted  nothing. 
Then  their  visitors  departed,  and 
Smoke  and  Shorty  went  to  bed. 

After  daylight,  Shorty  examined  the 
moccasin  marks. 

"Big  Bill  Saltman  was  one  of  them," 
he  concluded.    "Look  at  the  size  of  it!" 

Smoke  looked  out  over  the  river. 
"Get  ready  for  visitors.  There  are  two 
crossing  the  ice  now." 
'  "Huh!  Wait  till  Breck  files  that 
string  of  claims  at  nine  o'clock. 
There'll  be  two  thousand  crossing 
over." 

"And  every  mother's  son  of  them 
yammering  'Mother  Lode,' "  Smoke 
laughed.  "  'The  source  of  Klondike 
placers  found  at  last.'  " 

Shorty,  who  had  clambered  to  the  top 
of  a  steep  shoulder  of  rock,  gazed  with 
eye  of  a  connoisseur  at  the  strip  they 
had  staked,  fifteen  hundred  feet  wide, 
which  began  at  the  river's  edge,  ran  up 
the  slide,  on  and  up  the  deep  ravine  to 
the  mountain  top,  and  which,  as  he  well 
knew,  ran  on  down  the  other  side  to  the 
boundary  of  Tra-Lee  Town-Site. 

"It  sure  looks  like  a  true  fissure 
vein,"  he  said.  "A  expert  could  almost 
trace  the  lines  of  it  under  the  snow.  It'd 
fool  anybody.  The  slide  fills  the  front 
of  it — an'  see  them  outcrops?  Look 
like  the  real  thing,  only  they  ain't." 

When  the  two  men,  crossing  the 
river,  climbed  the  zig-zag  trail  up  the 
slide,  they  found  a  closed  cabin.  Bill 
Saltman,  who  led  the  way,  went  softly 
to  the  door,  listened,  then  beckoned 
Wild  Water  Charley  up  to  him.  From 
inside  came  the  creak  and  whine  of  a 
windlass  bearing  a  heavy  load.  They 
waited  at  the  final  pause,  then  heard  the 
lower-away  and  the  impact  of  a  bucket 
on  rock.  Four  times,  in  the  next  hour, 
thev  heard  the  thing  repeated.  Then 
Wild  Water  knocked  on  the  door. 
From  inside  came  low  furtive  noises, 


silences,  and  more  furtive  noises,  and  at 
the  end  of  five  minutes  Smoke  opened 
the  door  an  inch,  breathing  heavily, 
and  peered  out.  They  saw  on  his  face 
and  shirt  powdered  rock-fragments. 
His  greeting  was  suspiciouslv  genial. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  he  added,  "and  I'll 
be  with  you." 

Pulling  on  his  mittens,  he  slipped 
through  the  door  and  confronted  the 
visitors  outside  in  the  snow.  Their 
quick  eyes  noted  his  shirt,  across  the 
shoulders,  discolored  and  powdery,  and 
the  knees  of  his  overalls  that  showed 
signs  of  dirt  brushed  hastily  but  not 
quite  thoroughly  away. 

"Rather  early  for  a  call,"  he  ob- 
served. "What  brings,  you  across  the 
river?    Going  hunting?" 

"We're  on,  Smoke,"  Wild  Water  said 
confidentially.  "An'  you'd  just  as  well 
come  through.  You've  got  something 
here." 

"If   you're   looking   for   eggs ?" 

Smoke  began. 

"Aw,  forget  it.    We  mean  business." 

"You  mean  you  want  to  buy  lots, 
eh?"  Smoke  rattled  on  swiftly,  "there's 
some  dandy  building  sites  here.  But, 
you  see,  we  can't  sell  yet.  We  haven't 
had  the  town  surveyed.  Come  around 
next  week,  Wild  Water,  and  for  peace 
and  quietness  I'll  show  you  something 
swell,  if  you're  anxious  to  live  over  here. 
Next  week,  sure,  it  will  be  surveyed. 
Good  bye.  Sorry  I  can't  ask  you  inside, 
but  Shorty — well,  you  know  him.  He's 
peculiar.  He  says  he  came  over  for 
peace  and  quietness,  and  he's  asleep 
now.  I  wouldn't  wake  him  for  the 
world." 

As  Smoke  talked  he  shook  their 
hands  warmly  in  farewell.  Still  talk- 
ing and  shaking  their  hands,  he  step- 
ped inside  and  closed  the  door. 

They  looked  at  each  other  and  nod- 
ded significantly. 

"See  the  knees  of  his  pants?"  Salt- 
man  whispered  hoarsely. 

"Sure.  An'  his  shoulders.  He's 
been  bumpin'  an'  crawlin'  around  in  a 
shaft."  As  Wild  Water  talked,  his  eyes 
wandered  up  the  snow-covered  ravine 
until    they    were  halted  by  something 
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that  brought  a  whistle  to  his  lips.  "Just 
cast  your  eyes  up  there,  Bill.  See 
where  I'm  pointin'?  If  that  ain't  a 
prospect-hole !  An'  follow  it  out  to  both 
sides — you  can  see  where  they  tromped 
in  the  snow.  If  it  ain't  rim-rock  on 
both  sides  I  don't  know  what  rim-rock 
is.    It's  a  fissure  vein  all  right." 

"An'  look  at  the  size  of  it  I"  Saltman 
cried.  "They  got  something  here,  you 
bet." 

"An'  run  your  eyes  down  the  slide 
there — see  them  bluffs' standin'  out  an' 
slopin'  in.  The  whole  slide's  in  the 
mouth  of  the  vein  as  well." 

"An'  just  keep  a-lookin'  on,  out  on 
the  ice  there,  on  the  trail,"  Saltman  di- 
rected. "Looks  like  most  of  Dawson, 
don't  it?" 

Wild  Water  took  one  glance  and  saw 
the  trail,  like  a  moving  snake,  black 
with  men  clear  to  the  far  Dawson  bank 
down  which  the  same  unbroken  string 
of  men  was  pouring. 

"Well,  I'm  goin'  to  get  a  look-in  at 
that  prospect-hole  before  they  get  here," 
he  said,  turning  and  starting  swiftly  up 
the  ravine. 

But  the  cabin  door  opened,  and  the 
two  occupants  stepped  out. 

"Hey!"  Smoke  called.  "Where  are 
you  going?" 

"To  pick  out  a  lot,"  Wild  Water  call- 
ed back.  "Look  at  the  river.  All  Daw- 
son's stampeding  to  buy  lots,  an'  we're 
goin'  to  beat  'em  to  it  for  the  choice. 
That's  right,  ain't  it,  Bill?" 

"Sure  thing,"  Saltman  corroborated. 
"This  has  the  makin's  of  a  Jim  dandy 
suburb,  an'  it  sure  looks  like  it'll  be 
some  popular." 

"Well,  we're  not  selling  lots  over  in 
that  section  where  you're  heading," 
Smoke  answered.  "Over  to  the  right 
there,  and  back  on  top  the  bluffs,  are 
the  lots.  This  section,  running  from 
the  river  and  over  the  tops,  is  reserved. 
So  come  on  back." 

"It's  the  spot  we've  selected,"  Salt- 
man  argued. 

"But  there's  nothing  doing,  I  tell 
you,"  Smoke  said  sharply. 

"Any  objections  to  our  strolling, 
then?"  Saltman  persisted. 


"Decidedly.  Your  strolling  is  get- 
ting monotonous.  Come  on  back  out  of 
that." 

"I  just  reckon  we'll  stroll  anyways," 
Saltman  replied  stubbornly.  "Come  on, 
Wild  Water." 

"I  warn  you,  you  are  trespassing," 
was  Smoke's  final  word. 

"Nope,  just  strollin',"  Saltman  gaily 
retorted,  turning  his  back  and  starting 
on. 

"Hey!  Stop  in  your  tracks,  Bill,  or 
I'll  sure  bore  you!"  Shorty  thundered, 
drawing  and  leveling  two  Colt's  forty- 
fours.  He  put  his  moccasin  on  top  of 
Smoke's  and  muttered  just  over  his 
breath:  "Say,  Smoke;  pipe  me!  The 
real  goods,  eh?  Just  the  stuff  you  read 
in  the  magazines,  ain't  it?  Now  just 
listen."  He  raised  his  voice.  "Bill 
Saltman,  step  another  step  in  your  steps 
an'  I  let  eleven  holes  through  your 
danged  ornery  carcass.    Get  that?" 

Saltman  stopped  perplexed. 

"He  sure  got  me,"  Shorty  mumbled 
to  Smoke.  "But  if  he  goes  on  I'm  up 
against  it  hard.  I  can't  shoot.  What'll 
I  do?" 

"Look  here,  Shorty,  listen  to  reason," 
Saltman  begged. 

"Come  here  to  me  an'  we'll  talk  rea- 
son," was  Shorty's  retort. 

And  they  were  still  talking  reason 
when  the  head  of  the  stampede  emerged 
from  the  zig-zag  trail  and  came  upon 
them. 

"You  can't  call  a  man  a  trespasser 
when  he's  on  a  town-site  lookin'  to  buy 
lots,"  Wild  Water  was  arguing,  and 
Shorty  was  objecting,  "But  they's  pri- 
vate property  in  town-sites,  an'  that 
there  strip  is  private  property,  that's 
all.     I  tell  you  again,  it  ain't  for  sale." 


"Now  we've  got  to  swing  this  thing 
on  the  jump,"  Smoke  muttered  to 
Shorty.  "If  they  ever  get  out  of 
hand    .    .    ." 

"You've  sure  got  your  nerve,  if  you 
think  you  can  hold  them,"  Shorty  mut- 
tered back.  "They's  two  thousan'  of 
'em  an'  more  a-comin'.  They'll  break 
this  line  any  minute." 
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The  line  ran  along  the  near  rim  of 
the  ravine,  and  Shorty  had  formed  it  by 
halting  the  first  arrivals  when  they  got 
that  far  in  their  invasion.  In  the  crowd 
were  half  a  dozen  North-West  police- 
men and  a  lieutenant.  With  the  latter 
Smoke  conferred  in  undertones. 

"They're  still  piling  out  of  Dawson," 
he  said,  "and  before  long  there  will  be 
five  thousand  here.  The  danger  is  if 
they  start  jumping  claims.  When  you 
figure  there  are  only  five  claims,  it 
means  a  thousand  men  to  a  claim,  and 
four  thousand  out  of  the  five  will  try 
to  jump  the  nearest  claim.  It  can't  be 
done,  and  if  it  ever  starts,  there'll  be 
more  dead  men  here  than  in  the  whole 
history  of  Alaska.  Besides,  those  five 
claims  were  recorded  this  morning  and 
can't  be  jumped.  In  short,  claim-jump- 
ing mustn't  start." 

"Right-O,"  said  the  lieutenant.  "I'll 
get  my  men  together  and  station  them. 
We  can't  have  any  trouble  here,  and  we 
won't  have.  But  you'd  better  get  up 
and  talk  to  them." 

"There  must  be  some  mistake,  fel- 
lows," Smoke  began  in  a  loud  voice. 
"We're  not  ready  to  sell  lots.  The 
streets  are  not  surveyed  yet.  But  next 
week  we  shall  have  the  grand  opening 
sale." 

He  was  interrupted  by  an  outburst 
of  impatience  and  indignation. 

"We  don't  want  lots,"  a  young  miner 
cried  out.  "We  don't  want  what's  on 
top  of  the  ground.  We've  come  for 
what's  under  the  ground." 

"We  don't  know  what  we've  got  un- 
der the  ground,"  Smoke  answered. 
"But  we  do  know  we've  got  a  fine  town- 
site  on  top  of  it." 

"Sure,"  Shorty  added.  "Grand  for 
scenery  an'  solitude.  Folks  lovin'  soli- 
tude come  a-flockin'  here  by  thousands. 
Most  popular  solitude  on  the  Yukon." 

Again  the  impatient  cries  arose,  and 
Saltman,  who  had  been  talking  with  the 
later  comers,  came  to  the  front. 

"We're  here  to  stake  claims,"  he 
opened.  "We  know  what  you've  did — 
filed  a  string  of  five  quartz  claims  on 
end,  and  there  they  are  over  there  run- 
ning across  the  town-site  on  the  line  of 


the  slide  and  the  canyon.  Only  you 
misplayed.  Two  of  them  entries  is 
fake.  Who  is  Seth  Talbot?  No  one 
never  hearn  of  him.  You  filed  a  claim 
this  mornin'  in  his  name.  An'  you 
filed  a  claim  in  the  name  of  Harry 
Macewell.  Now  Harry  Macewell  ain't 
in  the  country.  He's  down  in  Seattle. 
Went  out  last  fall.  Them  two  claims  is 
open  to  relocation." 

"Suppose  I  have  his  power  of  attor- 
ney?" Smoke  queried. 

"You  ain't,"  Saltman  answered.  "An' 
if  you  have  you  got  to  show  it.  Any- 
way here's  where  we  relocate.  Come  on,' 
fellows." 

Saltman,  stepping  across  the  dead- 
line, had  turned  to  encourage  a  follow- 
ing, when  the  police  lieutenant's  :voice 
rang  out  and  stopped  the  forward  surge 
of  the  great  mass. 

"Hold  on  there !  You  can't  do  that, 
vou  know  1" 

"Can't,  eh?"  said  Bill  Saltman.  "The 
law  says  a  fake  location  can  be  relocat- 
ed, don't  it?" 

"That's  right,  Bill!  Stay  with  it!" 
the  crowd  cheered  from  the  safe  side  of 
the  line. 

"It's  the  law,  ain't  it?"  Saltman  de- 
manded truculently  of  the  lieutenant. 

"It  may  be  the  law,"  came  the  steady 
answer.  '  "But  I  can't  and  won't  allow 
a  move  of  five  thousand  men  to  attempt 
to  jump  two  claims.  It  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous riot,  and  we're  here  to  see  there 
i?  no  riot.  Here,  now,  on  this  spot,  the 
North- West  Police  constitutes  the  law. 
The  next  man  who  crosses  the  line  will 
be  shot.  You,  Bill  Saltman,  step  back 
across  it." 

Saltman  obeyed  reluctantly.  But  an 
ominous  restlessness  became  apparent 
in  the  mass  of  men,  irregularly  packed 
and  scattered  as  it  was  over  a  landscape 
that  was  mostly  up-and-down. 

"Heavens,"  the  lieutenant  whispered 
to  Smoke.  "Look  at  them  like  flies  on 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  there.  Any  dis- 
order in  that  mass  would  force  hun- 
dreds of  them  over." 

Smoke  shuddered  and  got  up. 

"I'm  willing  to  play  fair,  fellows.  If 
vou  insist  on  town  lots  I'll  sell  them  to 
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"Bill    Saltman    went   softly    to    the   door,    listened,    then     beckoned     Wild     Water     Charley 

up  to  him."  ^ 
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you,  one  hundred  apiece,  and  you  can 
raffle  locations  when  the  survey  is 
made."  With  raised  hand  he  stilled  the 
movement  of  disgust.  "Don't  move, 
anybody.  If  you  do,  there'll  be  hun- 
dreds of  you  shoved  over  the  bluff.  The 
situation  is  dangerous." 

"Just  the  same,  you  can't  hog  it,"  a 
voice  went  up.  "We  don't  want  lots. 
We  want  to  relocate." 

"But  there  are  only  two  disputed 
claims,"  Smoke  argued.  "When  they're 
relocated,  where  will  the  rest  of  you 
be?" 

"Take  your  feet  out  of  the  trough 
an'  pool  the  town-site,"  the  man  went 
on.  "Pool  the  mineral  rights  with  the 
town-site,  too." 

"But  there  isn't  anything  in  the  min- 
eral rights,  I  tell  you,"  Smoke  objected. 

"Then  pool  them  with  the  rest.  We'll 
take  our  chances  on  it." 

"Fellows,  you're  forcing  me,"  Smoke 
said.  "I  wish  you'd  stayed  on  your  side 
the  river." 

But  his  wavering  indecision  was  so 
manifest,  that  with  a  mighty  roar  the 
crowd  swept  him  on  to  agreemen!  Salt- 
man  and  others  in  the  front  rank  de- 
murred. 

"Bill  Saltman,  here,  and  Wild  Water 
don't  want  you  all  in,"  Smoke  informed 
the  crowd.     "Who's  hogging  it  now?" 

And  thereat  Saltman  and  Wild 
Water  became  profoundly  unpopular. 

"Now  how  are  we  going  !o  do  it?" 
Smoke  asked.  "Shorty  and  I  ought  to 
keep  control.  We  discovered  this  town- 
site." 

"That's  right!"  many  cried.  "A 
square  deal !"    "It's  only  fair !" 

"Three-fifths  to  us,"  Smoke  suggest- 
ed, "and  you  fellows  come  in  for  two- 
fifths.  And  you've  got  to  pay  for  your 
shares." 

"Ten  cents  on  the  dollar!"  was  a  cry. 
"And  non-assessable!" 

"And  the  president  of  the  company 
to  come  around  personally  and  pay  you 
your  dividends  on  a  silver  platter," 
Smoke  sneered.  "No,  sir.  You  fellows 
have  got  to  be  reasonable.  Ten  cents 
on  the  dollar  will  help  start  things. 
You  buy  two-fifths  of  the  stock,  hun- 


dred dollars  par,  at  ten  dollars.  That's 
the  best  I  can  do.  And  if  you  don't 
like  it,  just  start  jumping  the  claims. 
I  won't  stand  more  than  a  two-fifths 
gouge." 

"No  big  capitalization !"  a  voice  call- 
ed, and  it  was  this  voice  that  crystallized 
I  he  collective  mind  of  the  crowd  into 
consent. 

"There's  about  five  thousand  of  you, 
which  will  make  5,000  shares,"  Smoke 
worked  the  problem  aloud.  "And  5,000 
is  two-fifths  of  12,500.  Therefore  the 
Tra-Lee  Town-Site  Company  is  capital- 
ized for  $1,250,000,  there  being  12,500 
shares,  hundred  par,  you  fellows  buy- 
ing 5,000  of  them  at  ten  dollars  apiece. 
And  I  don't  care  a  whoop  whether  you 
accept  it  or  not.  And  I  call  you  all  to 
witness  that  you're  forcing  me  against 
my  will." 

With  the  assurance  of  the  crowd  that 
they  had  caught  him  with  the  goods  on 
him  in  the  shape  of  the  two  fake  loca- 
tions, a  committee  was  formed  and  the 
rough  organization  of  the  Tra-Lee 
Town-Site  Company  effected. 

By  twilight  the  work  was  accomplish- 
ed and  Tra-Lee  was  deserted,  save  for 
Smoke  and  Shorty,  who  ate  supper  in 
the  cabin  and  chuckled  at  the  list  of 
shareholders,  four  thousand,  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  strong,  and  at  the 
gold-sacks  which  they  knew  contained 
approximately  forty-eight  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

"But  you  ain't  swung  it  yet,"  Shorty 
objected. 

"He'll  be  here,"  Smoke  asserted  with 
conviction.  "He's  a  born  gambler,  and 
when  Breck  whispers  the  tip  to  him 
even  heart  disease  wouldn't  stop  him." 

Within  the  hour  came  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  Wild  Water  entered,  followed 
by  Bill  Saltman.  Their  eyes  swept  the 
cabin  eagerly,  coming  to  rest  on  the 
windlass  elaborately  concealed  by  blan- 
kets. Not  quite  hidden  were  fresh-frac- 
tured rocks  that  belonged  anywhere 
save  on  the  floor  of  a  cabin. 

"But  suppose  I  did  want  to  vote 
twelve  hundred  shares,"  Wild  Water 
was  arguing  half  an  hour  later.  "With 
the  other  five  thousand  sold  to-day  it'd 
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make  only  sixty-two  hundred  shares. 
That'd  leave  you  and  Shorty  with  sixty- 
three  hundred.    You'd  still  control." 

"But  what  d'you  want  with  all  that 
of  a  town-site?"  Shorty  queried. 

"You  can  answer  that  better'n  me," 
Wild  Water  replied.  "An'  between  you 
an'  me,"  his  gaze  drifted  over  the  blan- 
ket-draped windlass,  "it's  a  pretty  good 
looking  town-site." 

"But  Bill  wants  some,"  Smoke  said 
grudgingly,  "and  we  simply  won't  part 
with  more  than  five  hundred  shares." 

"How  much  you  got  to  invest?"  Wild 
Water  asked  Saltman. 

"Oh,  say  five  thousand.  It  was  all  I 
could  scare  up.  It's  outside  along  with 
yourn." 

"Wild  Water,"  Smoke  went  on,  in 
the  same  grudging,  complaining  voice, 
"if  I  didn't  know  you  so  well,  I 
wouldn't  sell  you  a  single  besotted 
share.  And  anyway,  Shorty  and  I 
won't  part  with  more  than  five  hun- 
dred, and  they'll  cost  you  fifty  dollars 
apiece.  That's  the  last  word,  and  if  you 
don't  like  it,  good  night.  Bill  can  take 
a  hundred,  and  you  can  have  the  other 
four  hundred." 

VI 

Next  day  Dawson  began  its  laugh. 
It  started  early  in  the  morning,  just 
after  daylight,  when  Smoke  went  to  the 
bulletin  board  outside  the  A.  C.  Com- 
pany store  and  tacked  up  a  notice.  Men 
gathered  and  were  reading  and  snicker- 
ing over  his  shoulder  ere  he  had  driven 
the  last  tack.  Soon  the  bulletin  board 
was  crowded  by  hundreds  who  could 
not  get  near  enough  to  read.  Then  a 
reader  was  appointed  by  acclamation, 
and  thereafter,  throughout  the  day, 
many  men  were  acclaimed  to  read  in 
loud  voice  the  notice  Smoke  Bellew  had 
nailed  up.  And  there  were  numbers  of 
men  who  stood  in  the  snow  and  heard 
it  read  several  times  in  order  to  mem- 
orize the  succulent  items  that  appeared 
in  the  following  order: 

THE  TRA-LEE  TOWN-SITE  COM- 
PANY KEEPS  ITS  ACCOUNTS  ON 
THE  WALL.  THIS  IS  ITS  FIRST 
AND  ITS  LAST. 

ANY  SHAREHOLDER  WHO  OB- 


JECTS TO  DONATING  TEN  DOL- 
LARS TO  THE  DAWSON  GEN- 
ERAL HOSPITAL  MAY  OBTAIN 
HIS  TEN  DOLLARS  ON  PERSONAL 
APPLICATION  TO  WILD  WATER 
CHARLEY,  AND,  FAILING  THAT, 
WILL  ABSOLUTELY  OBTAIN  IT 
ON  APPLICATION  TO  SMOKE 
BELLEW. 

Monevs  received  and  disbursed. 
Fr,om  4,874  shares  @  $10.  .$48,740.00 

To    Dwight    Sanderson    for 

Town-Site  of  Tra-Lee $10,000.00 

To  incidental  expenses,  to 
wit:  powder,  drills,  wind- 
lass, Gold  Commissioner's 
office,  etc 1,000.00 

Total .$11,000.00 

To  Dawson  General  Hospital  37,740.00 

$48,740.00 

From  Bill  Saltman,  for  100 
shares  privately  purchased 
@  $50 .$  5,000.00 

To  Bill  Saltman,  in  recogni- 
tion of  services  as  volun- 
teer stampeding  promoter.     5,000.00 

From  Wild  Water  Charley, 
for  400  shares  privately 
purchased  at  $50 20,000.00 

To  Dawson  General  Hospital  3,000.00 
To  Smoke  Bellew  and  Jack 

Short,  balance  in  full  on 

egg  deal  and  morally  ow- 
ing    17,000.00 

$20,000.00 

SHARES  REMAINING  TO  AC- 
COUNT FOR,  7,126.  THESE 
SHARES,  HELD  BY  SMOKE  BEL- 
LEW  AND  JACK  SHORT,  VALUE 
NIL,  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  GRATIS, 
FOR  THE  ASKING,  BY  ANY  AND 
ALL  RESIDENTS  OF  DAWSON  DE- 
SIRING CHANGE  OF  DOMICILE 
TO  THE  PEACE  AND  SOLITUDE 
OF  THE  TOWN  OF  TRA-LEE. 

(NOTE— PEACE  AND  SOLITUDE 
ALWAYS  AND  PERPETUALLY 
GUARANTEED  IN  THE  TOWN  OF 
TRA-LEE.) 

(Signed)     Smoke  Bellew,  President. 

(Signed)     Jack  Short,  Secretary. 


At  Mr.  Might's  farm  where  the  electric  thrashing    was    done. 

ready  for   belting. 


The    motor    wagon    in    front 
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By  J.  C.  Boylen 


ELECTRICITY  on  the  farm  is  a  fea- 
ture of  agriculture  to  which  the  Ontario 
Government  is  giving  assistance  and  en- 
couragement. Dairying  and  intense 
cultivation  are  problems  for  the  farmer 
in  these  days  of  higher  standards  and 
meagre  supply  of  labor.  Rural  On- 
tario's contribution  to  the  prairies  and 
urban  Ontario's  great  increase  in  po- 
pulation have  done  much  to  make 
farming  irksome  and  to  increase  the 
cost  of  living.  Inability  to  get  help  has 
caused  the  farmer  to  retrench  and  has 
caused  production  to  fall  below  the  de- 
mand. 

Hon.  Adam  Beck  of  Hydro-Electric 
fame,  has  set  out  to  relieve  the  farmers' 
difficulty  and  the  public  necessity  caus- 
ed by  undersized  dairy  herds  and  un- 
derproductive  acres,  all  resulting  in  a 
large  measure  from  lack  of  farm  help. 
He  is  enabling  the  town  dweller  and 
manufacturer  to  get  light  and  power  at 
cost  and  he  now  aims  to  extend  the  ben- 
efits of  electricity  to  the  section  of  the 
population  which  needs  it  most. 

This  autumn  the  Ontario  Hydro-El- 


ectric Commission,  of  which  Mr.  Beck 
is  chairman,  is  giving  demonstrations 
in  different  rural  localities  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  electricity  on  the  farm.  In 
each  district  a  farm  is  selected  near 
which  there  is  a  low  tension  Hydro- 
Electric  transmission  line  supplying 
some  municipality.  On  each  farm  Mr. 
Beck  and  his  assistants  thresh  the  grain 
by  electricity  and  the  neighbors  are  in- 
vited to  witness  the  operation.  The 
threshing  maehine  is  run  by  a  portable 
motor  installed  at  the  barn  door  and 
driven  by  power  supplied  by  a  cable 
which  is  attached  to  the  transmission 
line  at  some  point  in  front  of  the  farm. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  dem- 
onstration outfit  is  a  big  platform  truck 
on  which  is  installed  farm  and  dairy 
machinery  and  household  appliances. 
The  machinery  includes  a  grain  chop- 
per, a  circular  saw,  pumps,  milking  ma- 
chines, a  cream  separator.  These  can 
be  operated  by  a  two-horse  power  motor. 

The  household  appliances  include  a 
cooker,  an  oven,  a  toaster,  a  coffee  per- 
colator, a  washing  machine,  sterilizers 
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Threshing <»  Electric  Power 

ON  WEDNESDAY 

August  28,  !9I2 

AT  MR.  J.  W.  MICH  rs 

Lot  7.  West  Centre  Road 

A  cwapfea,  (fefflaastra&ra  d  E-etric  Power  for  as«  m  tbti  Farm  will  be  given 
Tta*  will  buMl  wieiSi  appiiauae  6»  a*  In  tfe  Lujadry  dairy  aad  fcoussfeld 
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SIR  JAMES  P.  WHITNEY 

premier  JAOntfrin 
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onteijrsmi  the  obiki  win  bb  movh)  ro       • 

•    MB.  JOHN  LEARY'S  FARM 


ft  H.  LUSH 


O.  H.  GILL 

Clark.  DlK'm. 


They 


announced    their    demonstration    in    the 
manner  of  the  sale   bill   style. 


and  irons.  Food  is  cooked,  bread  is 
toasted,  coffee  is  made,  wearing  apparel 
is  washed  and  ironed  at  these  demon- 
strations to  indicate  how  housework  can 
be  lightened  and  its  monotonous  rou- 
tine relieved.  Mr.  Beck  in  an  informal 
address  explains  to  the  farmer  what  the 
use  of  electricity  in  this  way  will  cost. 
A.  supply  sufficient  to  run  a  two-horse- 
power motor,  and  to  operate  household 
utensils  and  to  provide  light  can  be 
given  at  a  cost  of  $80  per  year,  with 
250  farmers  as  the  number  of  consum- 
ers for  a  township  system.  As  the  num- 
ber of  consumers  increases  the  cost  de- 
creases. The  comforts  such  a  supply  can 
provide  are  numerous.  Not  the  least 
of  them  is  the  lighted  home,  the  lighted 
barn  and  stable  and  the  illuminated 
barnyard.  It  is  Mr.  Beck's  hope  that 
every  farmer's  gateway  leading  from 
the  roadway  will  be  lighted.  The  more 
lighted  gateways  the  more  of  service 
will  country  roads  be  at  night. 

Through  legislation  introduced  by 
Mr.  Beck  the  farmer  and  rural  resident 
are  enabled  to  secure  light- and  powei" 
and,  perhaps,  ultimately  heat,  through 
the  township  and  police  village  orgainz- 


ations.  The  municipal  authorities  of 
townships  and  police  villages  are  em- 
powered to  make  contracts  with  the 
Hydro-Electric  Commission  for  sup- 
plies of  electricity.  Arrangements  are 
now  being  made  to  establish  a  distrib- 
uting system  in  the  Township  of  Tor- 
onto in  the  County  of  Peel.  AVhile  this 
is  the  first  township  to  take  steps  in  this 
direction  other  townships  have  similar 
projects  under  consideration. 

The  engineers  of  the  Hydro-Electric 
Commission  estimate  that  $50,000  will 
cover  the  cost  of  erecting  a  distributing 
station  and  of  erecting  transmission 
lines  for  the  average  township.  Such  a 
station  would  be  capable  of  supplying 
farmers  for  eight  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion. Allowing  ten  per  cent,  for  main- 
tenance, interest,  and  sinking  fund,  the 
farmers  would  have  to  pay  an  annual 
chargeof  $5,000.  With  250  farmers  as 
the  minimum  number  of  consumers, 
this  would  mean  an  annual  fixed  charge 
for  each  of  them  of  $20.  Allowing  the 
cost  of  power  to  be  $30  per  horsepower, 
which  would  be  an  outside  figure,  a  sup- 
ply of  two  horsepower  would  cost  $60. 
This  with  the  annual  fixed  charge 
would  mean  a  yearly  cost  of  $80  for  a 
supply. 

_  The  first  demonstration  in  the  pro- 
vince took  place  in  the  township  of 
Toronto  in  August.  Hon.  Adam  Beck 
and  Hon.  J.  S.  Duff,  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, were  present  and  intimated 
what  the  Government  and  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Commission  were  prepared  to 
do  to  bring  the  boon  of  electricity  to 
the  farmer. 

Mr.  Beck  and  W.  B.  Roadhouse,  De- 
puty   Minister    of    Agriculture,    have 


Note  the  portable  telephone  on  the  side  of  the 
fence. 
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The   Hydro   Power   Demonstration   truck,  showing  cream  separator,  milking  machine,  grinder 

and   circular   saw. 


made  a  special  study  of  the  uses  to 
which  electricity  can  he  put  on  the 
farm.  They  visited  Europe  and  exam- 
ined the  systems  in  vogue  there,  par- 
ticularly in  Saxony,  where  intense  cul- 
tivation of  the  land  and  extensive  dairy- 
ing by  comparatively  little  labor  in, 
seasonable  hours  are  made  possible  by 
the  use  of  electric  power.  There  elec- 
tricity costs  almost  double  what  the 
farmer  can  secure  it  for  here. 

THE  FRUGAL  SAXON  PARMER. 

The  result  of  the  investigations  of 
Mr.  Beck  and  Mr.  Roadhouse  in  Europe 
are  to  be  issued  as  a  Government  Blue 
Book.  This  will  be  a  valuable  contri- 
bution on  the  subject.  The  farmer  in 
Saxony  is  a  great  user  of  electric  power. 
With  its  assistance  he  cultivates  fifty 
acres  as  intensely  as  a  market  garden  is 
cultivated  here.  By  means  of  electricity 
he  is  able  to  eliminate  much  of  the 
waste  ordinarily  attendant  upon  agri- 
culture. Manure  is  not  left  to  waste  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  stable.  It  is  piled 
on  frame  platforms  over  pits  in  which 
the  liquid  manure  is  collected.  From 
the  pits  the  liquid  fertilizer  is  pumped 
through  pipes  to  irrigate  the  fields. 

The  farmer  of  Saxony  who  special- 
izes in  dairying  generally  keeps  his  cat- 


tle in  the  stable  the  year  round.  The 
stable  is  of  concrete  or  of  fine  brick.  The 
stalls  and  mangers  are  of  glazed  tile. 
Water  is  pumped  to  the  mangers  and 
the  grain  is  crushed  for  feed  by  electric- 
ity. The  dairy  farmer  feeds  nearly  all 
his  crops  to  the  cattle.  He  uses  elec- 
tricity to  milk  the  cows,  to  run  the 
churn,  and  to  knead  the  butter.  The 
silo  is  filled  by  electricity.     On  top  of 


The  way  the  electric  lines  were  carried  to  the 
motor  truck. 
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Notice  the  motor  truck  in  the  field  by  the  side  uf    the    road     operated     by    wires     from     the 
trunk    line.     The   wires   carry   2,200   volts. 


the  silo  is  the  watertank,  the  supply  for 
which  is  pumped  by  electricity.  The 
water  tank  on  the  silo  is  a  suggestion 
for  the  Canadian  farmer.  The  firewood 
is  sawn  and  chopped  by  electricity. 

Many  farmers  specialize ;  some  devote 
themselves  to  honey  and  butter.  Secur- 
ing farm  help  is  no  problem  there.  The 
wife  works  beside  the  husband.  The 
daughters  help,  too.  The  sons  are  con- 
scripts and  are  generally  quartered  in 
barracks  for  the  best  three  years  of  their 
lives. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Beck's  latest 
Hydro-Electric  project  will  accelerate 
the  movement  back  to  the  land  which 
has  been  felt  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years.  If  it  has  the  effect  of  per- 
fecting and  popularizing  the  milking 
machine,  the  drudgery  of  dairying  will 
go.  Increased  dairy  herds  will  restore 
strength  to  the  land  and  farms  can  be 
made  to  produce  a  food  supply  equal  to 
the  demand  created  by  the  increased 
urban  population.  Ontario  has  175,000 
farms,  whose  annual  productions  total 
about  $250,000,000.  This  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  supply  Ontario,  hence  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living.  This  annual 
production  is  not  one  half  of  what  ag- 
ricultural Ontario  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing.   While  inefficiency,  waste  and  un- 


businesslike methods  are  to  some  extent 
responsible  for  this,  lack  of  farm  help 
has  been  a  great  obstacle  to  progress.  < 

Does  this  message  to  rural  Ontario 
help  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  indif- 
ferent farmer,  whose  methods  Mr.  C.  C. 
James,  former  Deputy  Minister  of  Ag- 
riculture for  Ontario,  repeatedly  de- 
clared cost  the  province  so  much? 
Does  it  bring  nearer  the  realization  of 
Mr.  James'  dream  of  adding  two  or 
three  hundred  millions  annually  to 
Ontario's  rural  income.  "Increase  the 
incomes  of  the  individual  farmers," 
says  Mr.  James,  who  is  now  a  special 
officer  of  the  Dominion  Department  of 
Agriculture,  "and  we  will  have  means 
at  our  disposal  to  renovate,  to  recon- 
struct, to  develop  the  rural  public  school 
system  along  rational  lines.  Put  more 
money  into  the  farmers'  pockets  as  the 
result  of  this  improved  work,  and  there 
will  be  things  doing  in  the  rural  consti- 
tuency that  are  now  existent  largely  in 
the  hope  and  dreams  of  men  who  are 
sometimes  called  optimists  and  vision- 
aries." 

"We  might  enlarge  upon  this.  The 
enrichment  of  the  farmers,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  rural  schools,  the  beautify- 
ing of  the  rural  homes,  the  increase  of 
social   advantages,   the   quickening  of 
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intelligence,  the  moral  uplift — all  com- 
ing out  of  the  stirring  into  the  life  of 
the  indifferent  farmer. 

W.  B.  Roadhouse,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  who,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  has  made  this  matter  a  subject 
of  special  study,  points  out  that  electric- 
ity has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
farmer  at  a  price  within  his  reach.  In 
a  statement  made  specially  for  the 
Farmer's  Magazine,  Mr.  Roadhouse 
says : 

' '  To  my  mind  the  question  of  electricity 
on  the  farm  is  an  electric  and  economic 
question.  From  the  agricultural  standpoint 
there  can  be  no  question.  It  is  beyond  doubt 
that  electricity  will  do  for  the  farm  in  a 
considerable  degree  at  least  what  it  has 
already  done  for  towns  and  cities  and  in- 
dustries ;  in  fact,  from  some  standpoints 
electricity  will  be  an  even  greater  boon  to 
the  country  districts.  Whereas  towns  and 
cities  for  the  most  part  have  struggled 
slowly  from  coal  oil  to  gas  and  from  gas 
to  electricity,  the  country  districts  are  now 
being  offered  the  opportunity  to  bridge  in 
one  long  step  the  distance  between  coal  oil 
and  electricity  with  all  the  comforts  and 
convenience  which  that  involves. 

"While  this  aspect  of  the  question  is 
undoubtedly  a  big  feature,  a  further  con- 
sideration must  be  made  on  an  economic 
basis.  Is  electricity  within  the  financial 
reach  of  the  farmer?  On  this  point  some 
interesting  experiments  were  carried  on  a 
few  months  ago  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Day.  Elaborate 
tests  were  made  as  to  the  relative  cost  of 
grinding  by  means  of  gasoline  power  and 
by  means  of  electricity.  In  conclusion 
Prof.  Day  asked  and  answered  this  ques- 


tion as  presenting  the  crux  of  the  matter 
— how  many  hours  a  day  must  the  farmer 
use  Hydro-Electric  power  to  make  it  at 
cheap  as  gasoline  power?  The  answer  ar- 
rived at  was  that  the  average  must  be  three 
and  a  half  hours  per  day.  In  making  this 
comparison  he  figured  gasoline  at  twenty 
cents  per  gallon  and  electricity  at  $50  per 
h.p.,  whereas  it  is  now  known  that  in  many 
districts  at  least  electricity  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  farmer  at  a  little  over  half  that 
price. ' ' 

"It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  under- 
stand that  electricity,  in  addition  to  bring- 
ing the  great  comforts  and  conveniences 
which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way,  will 
also  be  practicable  financially.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  joins 
with  the  farmers  of  the  Province  in  appre- 
ciation of  the  efforts  of  the  Honorable 
Adam  Beck  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Hy- 
dro-Electric in  making  electricity  available 
to  rural  districts  on  an  absolutely  cost 
basis.  We  are  confident  also  that  in  a  few 
years  it  will  be  economically  available  to 
thousands  of  farmers  in  all  sections  of  the 
province  by  reason  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
power  developments  in  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Ontario  and  probably  later  also  by 
smaller  developments,  such  as  those  in  Ger- 
many, which  serve  rural  districts  only." 

The  Whitney-Beck  Cheap  Power 
movement  as  applied  to  agriculture  is 
the  most  hopeful  message  rural  Ontario 
has  received.  •  It  has  long  waited  for 
some  such  encouragement.  What  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  has  done  to  revive  and 
promote  agriculture  in  Ireland,  Hon. 
Adam  Beck  gives  promise  of  doing  in 
Ontario,  only  in  a  more  advanced  way 
and  on  a  greater  scale. 


THE     LIBERAL     EDUCATION 


"That  man  is  best  educated  who  is  most  useful. 
It  is  necessary  to  define  anew  the  liberal  educa- 
tion. Studies  are  no  longer  considered  liberal  in  pro- 
portion to  their  remoteness  from  practical  learning, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  their  direct  relationship  to 
life." 


THE   CALL   OF   THE   TAME 


By  O.  Henry 


WHEN  the  inauguration  was  accom- 
plished— the  proceedings  were  made 
smooth  by  the  presence  of  the  Rough 
Riders — it  is  well  known  that  a  herd  of 
those  competent  and  loyal  ex-warriors 
paid  a  visit  to  the  big  city.  The  news- 
paper reporters  dug  out  of  their  trunks 
the  old  broad-brimmed  hats  and  leather 
belts  that  they  wear  to  North  Beach  fish 
fries,  and  mixed  with  the  visitors.  No 
damage  was  done  beyond  the  employ- 
ment of  the  wonderful  plural  "tender- 
feet"  in  each  of  the  scribe's  stories.  The 
Westerners  mildly  contemplated  the 
skyscrapers  as  high  as  the  third  story, 
yawned  at  Broadway,  hunched  down 
in  the  big  chairs  in  hotel  corridors,  and 
altogether  looked  as  bored  and  dejected 
as  a  member  of  Ye  Ancient  and  Honor- 
able artillery  separated  during  a  sham 
battle  from  his  valet. 

Out  of  this  sightseeing  delegation  of 
good  King  Teddy's  Gentlemen  of  the 
Royal  Bear-hounds  dropped  one  Green- 
brier Nye,  of  Pin  Feather,  Ariz. 

The  daily  cyclone  of  Sixth  Avenue's 
rush  hour  swept  him  away  from  the 
company  of  his  pardners  true.  The 
dust  from  a  thousand  rustling  skirts 
filled  his  eyes.  The  mighty  roar  of 
trains  rushing  across  the  sky  deafened 
him.  The  lightning-flash  of  twice  ten 
hundred  beaming  eyes  confused  his 
vision. 

The  storm  was  so  sudden  and  tremen- 
dous that  Greenbrier's  first  impulse  was 
to  lie  down  and  grab  a  root.  And  then 
he  remembered  that  the  disturbance 
was  human,  and  not  elemental;  and  he 
backed  out  of  it  with  a  grin  into  a  door- 
way. 

The  reporters  had  written  that  but 
for  the  wide-brimmed    hats    the   West 


was  not  visible  upon  these  gauchos  of 
the  North.  Heaven  sharpen  their  eyes! 
The  suit  of  black  diagonal,  wrinkled  in 
impossible  places ;  the  bright  blue  four- 
in-hand,  factory  tied;  the  low,  turned- 
down  collar,  pattern  of  the  days  of  Sey- 
mour and  Blair,  white  glazed  as  the  let- 
ters on  the  window  of  the  open-day- 
and-night-exeept-Sunday  restaurants ; 
the  outcurve  at  the  knees  from  the  sad- 
dle grip ;  the  peculiar  spread  of  the  half- 
closed  right  thumb  and  fingers  from  the 
stiff  hold  upon  the  circling  lasso;  the 
deeply  absorbed  weather  tan  that  the 
hottest  sun  of  Cape  May  can  never 
equal ;  the  seldom-winking  blue  eyes 
that  unconsciously  divided  the  rushing 
crowds  into  fours,  as  though  they  were 
being  counted  out  of  a  corral;  the  segre- 
gated loneliness  and  solemnity  of  ex- 
pression, as  of  an  Emperor  or  of  one 
whose  horizons  have  not  intruded  upon 
him  nearer  than  a  day's  ride — these 
brands  of  the  West  were  set  upon 
Greenbrier  Nye.  Oh,  yes;  he  wore  a 
broad-brimmed  hat,  gentle  reader — just 
like  those  the  Madison  Square  Post  Of- 
fice mail-carriers  wear  when  they  go  up 
to  Bronx  Park  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

Suddenly  Greenbrier  Nye  jumped  in- 
to the  drifting  herd  of  metropolitan  cat- 
tle, seized  upon  a  man,  dragged  him  out 
of  the  stream  and  gave  him  a  buffet  up- 
on his  collarbone  that  sent  him  reeling 
against  the  wall. 

The  victim  recovered  his  hat,  with 
the  angry  look  of  a  New  Yorker  who  has 
suffered  an  outrage  and  intends  to  write 
1o  the  Trib.  about  it.  But  he  looked  at 
his  assailant,  and  knew  that  the  blow 
was  in  consideration  of  love  and  affec- 
tion after  the  manner  of  the  West, 
which  greets  its  friends  with  contumely 
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and  uproar  and  pounding  fists,  and  re- 
ceives its  enemies  in  decorum  and  order, 
such  as  the  judicious  placing  of  the  wel- 
coming bullet  demands. 

"God  in  the  mountains!"  cried 
Greenbrier,  holding  fast  to  the  foreleg 
of  his  cull.  "Can  this  be  Longhorn 
Merritt?" 

The  other  man  was — oh,  look  on 
Broadway  any  day  for  the  pattern — 
business  man — latest  rolled-brim  derby 
— good  barber,  business,  digestion  and 
tailor. 

"Greenbrier  Nye!"  he  exclaimed, 
grasping  the  hand  that  had  smitten 
him.  "My  dear  fellow!  So  glad  to  see 
you!  How  did  you  come  to — oh,  to  be 
sure — the  inaugural  ceremonies — I  re- 
member you  joined  the  Rough  Riders. 
You  must  come  and  have  luncheon  with 
me,  of  course." 

Greenbrier  pinned  him  sadly  but 
firmly  to  the  wall  with  a  hand  the  size, 
shape  and  color  of  a  McClellan  saddle. 

"Longy,"  he  said,  in  a  melancholy 
voice  that  disturbed  traffic,  "what  have 
they  been  doing  to  you?"  You  act  just 
like  a  citizen.  They  done  made  you  in- 
to a  inmate  of  the  city  directory.  You 
never  made  no  such  Johnny  Branch  ex- 
ecration of  yourself  as  that  out  on  the 
Gila.  'Come  and  have  lunching  with 
me-'  You  never  defined  grub  by  any 
such  terms  of  reproach  in  them  days." 

"I've  been  living  in  New  York  seven 
years,''  said  Merritt.  "It's  been  eight 
since  we  punched  cows  together  in  Old 
Man  Garcia's  outfit.  Well,  let's  go  to  a 
cafe,  anyhow.  It  sounds  good  to  hear 
it  called  'grub'  again." 

They  picked  their  way  through  the 
crowd  to  a  hotel,  and  drifted,  as  by  a 
natural  law,  to  the  bar. 

"Speak  up,"  invited  Greenbrier. 

"A  dry  Martini,"  said  Merritt. 

"Oh,  Lord,"  cried  Greenbrier;  "and 
yet  me  and  you  once  saw  the  same  pink 
Gila  monsters  crawling  up  the  walls  of 
the  same  hotel  in  Canon  Diablo!  A  dry 
— but  let  that  pass.  Whiskey  straight 
— and  they're  on  you." 

Merritt  smiled,  and  paid. 

They  lunched  in  a  small  extension  of 
the  dining  room  that  connected  with 


the  cafe.  Merritt  dexterously  diverted 
his  friend's  choice,  that  hovered  over 
ham  and  eggs,  to  a  puree  of  celery,  a 
salmon  cutlet,  a  partridge  pie  and  a  de- 
sirable salad. 

"On  the  day,"  said  Greenbrier,  griev- 
ed and  thunderous,  "when  I  can't  hold 
but  one  drink  before  eating  when  I 
meet  a  friend  I  ain't  seen  in  eight  years 
at  a  2  by  4  table  in  a  thirty-cent  town 
at  1  o'clock  on  the  third  day  of  the 
week,  I  want  nine  bronchos  to  kick  me 
forty  times  over  a  640-acre  section  of 
land.    Get  them  statistics?" 

"Right,  old  man,"  laughed  Merritt. 
"Waiter,  bring  an  absinthe  frappe  and 
— what's  yours,  Greenbrier?" 

"Whiskey  straight,"  mourned  Nye. 
"Out  of  the  neck  of  a  bottle  you  used 
to  take  it,  Longy — straight  out  of  the 
neck  of  a  bottle  on  a  galloping  pony — 
Arizona  redeye,  not  this  ab — oh,  what's 
the  use?    They're  on  you." 

Merritt  slipped  the  wine  card  under 
his  glass. 

"All  right.  I  suppose  you  think  I'm 
spoiled  by  the  city.  I'm  as  good  a 
Westerner  as  you  are,  Greenbrier;  but, 
somehow,  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  to 
go  back  out  there. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  you  are,  Merritt," 
said  Greenbrier,  laying  one  elbow  in  his 
salad  and  the  other  in  his  butter.  "You 
are  a  concentrated,  effete,  uncondi- 
tional, short-sleeved,  gotch-eared  Miss 
Sally  Walker.  God  made  you  perpen- 
dicular and  suitable  to  ride  straddle  and 
use  cuss  words  in  the  original.  Where- 
fore you  have  suffered  his  handiwork 
to  elapse  by  removing  yourself  to  New 
York  and  putting  on  little  shoes  tied 
with  strings,  and  making  faces  when 
you  talk.  I've  seen  you  rope  and  tie  a 
steer  in  42  y>.  If  you  was  to  see  one 
now  you'd  write  to  the  Police  Commis- 
sioner about  it.  And  these  flapdoodle 
drinks  that  you  inoculate  your  system 
with — these  little  essences  of  cowslip 
with  acorns  in  'em,  and  paregoric  flip 
— they  ain't  anyways  in  assent  with  the 
cordiality  of  manhood.  I  hate  to  see 
you  this  way." 

"Well,  Greenbrier,"  said  Merritt, 
with  apology  in  his  tone,  "in  a  way  you 
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are  right.  Sometimes  I  do  feel  like  I 
was  being  raised  on  the  bottle.  But,  I 
tell  you,  New  York  is  comfortable — 
comfortable.  There's  something  about 
it — the  sights  and  the  crowds,  and  the 
way  it  changes  every  day,  and  the  very 
air  of  it  that  seems  to  tie  a  one-mile- 
long  stake  rope  around  a  man's  neck, 
with  the  other  end  fastened  somewhere 
about  Thirty-fourth  Street.  I  don't 
know  what  it  is." 

"God  knows,"  said  Greenbrier  sadly, 
"and  I  know.  The  East  has  gobbled 
you  up.  You  was  venison,  and  now 
you're  veal.  You  put  me  in  mind  of 
a  japonica  in  a  window.  You've  been 
signed,  sealed  and  diskivered.  Requie- 
scat  in  hoc  signo.  You  make  me 
thirsty." 

"A  green  chartreuse  here,"  said  Mer- 
ritt  to  the  waiter. 

"Whiskey  straight,"  sighed  Green- 
brier, "and  they're  on  you,  you  rene- 
gade of  the  round-ups." 

"Guilty,  with  an  application  for 
mercy,"  said  Merritt.  "You  don't 
know  how  it  is,  Greenbrier.  It's  so 
comfortable  here  that " 

"Please  loan  me  your  smelling  salts," 
pleaded  Greenbrier.  "If  I  hadn't  seen 
you  once  bluff  three  bluffers  from  Ma- 
zatzal  City  with  an  empty  gun  in  Phoe- 
nix   " 

Greenbrier's  voice  died  away  in  pure 
grief. 

"Cigars!"  he  called  harshly  to  the 
waiter,  to  hide  his  emotion. 

"A  pack  of  Turkish  cigarettes  for 
mine,"  said  Merritt. 

"They're  on  you,"  chanted  Green- 
brier, struggling  to  conceal  his  con- 
tempt. 

At  seven  they  dined  in  the  Where- 
to-Dine-Well  column. 

That  evening  a  galaxy  had  assembled 
there.  Bright  shone  the  lights  o'er  fair 
women  and  br — let  it  go,  anyhow — 
brave  men.  The  orchestra  played 
charmingly. 

_  Merritt  put  forth  exertions  on    the 

dinner.    Greenbrier  was  his  old  friend, 

and  he  liked  him.     He  persuaded  him 

to  drink  a  cocktail. 

"I    take    the    horehound  tea,"  said 


Greenbrier,  "for  old  times'  sake.  But 
I'd  prefer  whiskey  straight.  They're 
on  you." 

"Right!"  said  Merritt.  "Now  run 
your  eye  down  that  bill  of  fare  and  see 
if  it  seems  to  hitch  on  any  items." 

"Lay  me  on  my  lava  bed!"  said 
Greenbrier,  with  bulging  eyes.  "All 
these  specimens  of  nutriment  in  the 
grub  wagon  !  What's  this?  Horse  with 
the  heaves?  I  pass.  But  look  along! 
Here's  truck  for  twenty  round-ups  all 
spelled  out  in  different  sections.  Wait 
till  I  see." 

The  viands  ordered,  Merritt  turned  to 
(he  wine  list. 

"This  Medoc  isn't  bad,"  he  suggested. 

"You're  the  doc,"  said  Greenbrier. 
"I'd  rather  have  whiskey  straight.  It's 
on  you." 

"How  was  the  range  when  you  left 
the  Gila?"  asked  Merritt. 

"Fine,"  said  Greenbrier.  "You  see 
that  lady  in  the  red  speckled  silk  at  that 
table?  Well,  she  could  warm  over  her 
beans  at  my  campfire.  Yes,  the  range 
was  good.  She  looks  as  nice  as  a  white 
mustang  I  see  once  on  Black  River." 

When  the  coffee  came,  Greenbrier 
put  one  foot  on  the  seat  of  the  chair 
next  to  him. 

"You  said  it  was  a  comfortable  town, 
Longy,"  he  said,  meditatively.  "Yes, 
it's  a  comfortable  town.  It's  different 
from  the  plains  in  a  blue  norther. 
What  did  you  call  that  mess  in  the 
crock  with  the  handle,  Longy?  Oh, 
yes,  squabs  in  a  cash  roll.  They're 
worth  the  roll.  That  white  mustang 
had  just  such  a  way  of  turning  his  head 
and  shaking  his  mane  —  look  at  her, 
Longy.  If  I  thought  I  could  sell  out 
my  ranch  at  a  fair  price,  I  believe 
I'd 

"Gyar — song!"  he  suddenly  cried,  in 
a  voice  that  paralyzed  every  knife  and 
fork  in  the  restaurant. 

The  waiter  dived  toward  the  table. 

"Two  more  of  them  cocktail  drinks," 
ordered  Greenbrier. 

Merritt  looked  at  him  and  smiled 
significantly. 

"They're  on  me,"  said  Greenbrier, 
blowing  a  puff  of  smoke  to  the  ceiling. 


Kelwood,    a   country   home   which   is   a    repudiation   of  the  decay  of  age. 


KELWOOD:     AN    ENGLISH    ESTATE 

IN   CANADA 

By  W.  Lacy  Amy 


The  remarkable  country  home  described  in  this  article  has  many 
points  of  exceptional  interest.  Twenty  years  were  occupied  in  the  selection 
of  the  lumber  used  in  its  construction,  walls  two  feet  thick  divide  its  rooms 
from  basement  to  attic,  and  every  inch  of  its  woodwork  is  solid  oak  or 
bird's  eye  maple.  Built  in  1863,  it  still  stands  "a  repudiation  of  the 
decay  of  age. ' '  Overlooking  the  village  of  Colborne,  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  "Kelwood"  is  in  every  sense  a  fine  old  English  estate,  such  as  is 
rarely  found  in   Canada. 


Frantic  orators  to  the  contrary  it  is 
not  such  a  long  step  from  the  man  with 
the  hoe  to  the  man  with  the  estate.  The 
coexistence  of  two  conditions  that 
sound  so  discordant  is  largely  a  matter 
of  ambition  in  these  democratic  days 
of  home-spun  opulence.  The  posses- 
sion of  an  estate  is  not  a  formidable  aim, 
nor  the  dream  of  an  uncontrolled  brain 
in  Canada.  To  his  suburban  lot  the 
street-car  landed  proprietor  hurries 
home  at  six  o'clock,  swallows  his  lunch 
from  one  hand  while  he  changes  his 
shoes  with  the  other,  and  shoulders  the 
immortal  hoe  to  revel  in  the  soil  of  his 


twenty-five  foot  lot — his  soil.  An  hour 
earlier  a  fellow  land-owner,  more  for- 
tunate in  his  half-acre  and  shorter 
hours,  has  tightened  his  belt  for  the  solv- 
ing of  the  problems  of  garden  and  lawn 
and  park  in  space  confined  past  his  am- 
bitions. Still  earlier  in  the  afternoon 
an  auto  has  broken  the  speed  laws  in  a 
cloud  of  dust  to  reach  further  out  the 
estate  of  five  or  ten  acres ;  and  in  white 
flannels  the  owner  is  giving  directions 
to  the  landscape  gardener  and  the  shovel 
men,  ever  with  the  storied  English  es- 
tate in  his  mind. 

But  to  Canada  there  is  little  oppor- 
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Roads  hidden   in   dead   pine  needles. 

tuiiity  for  the  broad  estates  that  have 
maintained  in  England  not  only  a 
beauty  of  landscape,  but  also  a  distinct 
class  of  independent  gentlemen,  honest 
to  themselves,  their  dependents  and 
their  country,  historic  for  the  staunch 
integrity  that  is  bred  of  centuries  of 
proud  dictatorship  and  dignity.  The 
growth  of  such  an  estate  occupies  too 
many  years  and  demands  too  much 
ready  money  for  Canada  to  have  at- 
tained to  that  luxury  in  a  general  way. 

It  is  only  when  the  native  forest  has 
been  seized  and  trained  before  the  hum 
of  commerce  and  rush  began  its  modi- 
fying assaults  that  this  country  has  been 
able  to  mould  a  genuine  old  squire's 
home  for  the  ambitious  Canadian.  And 
perhaps  the  only  instance  of  that  in 
Ontario,  at  least,  exists  to-day  within 
ninety  miles  of  Toronto. 

Kelwood  is  honored  only  in  its  own 


district.  But  by  age,  by  location,  by  its 
grand  old  trees  and  roadways  it  lays 
silent  claim  to  wider  distinction.  For 
almost  half  a  century  it  has  held  watch 
over  the  village  of  Colborne.  From  the 
brow  of  a  hundred-foot  hill  rising 
abruptly  behind  the  village  it  looks  out 
beyond  the  houses  half  hidden  in  the 
trees,  over  the  flashing  waters  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  on  a  clear  day  away  to  the 
smoke  of  Rochester.  And  behind  the 
house  it  hides  its  sixty  acres  of  park  and 
drive  and  pond,  a  fairyland  of  shadow 
and  brightness,  of  grove  and  clearing, 
of  woodland  paths  and  graded  drive- 
ways, of  hill  and  hollow,  of  rustling 
bower  and  trickling  spring.  The  forty 
acres  of  farmland  complete  the  require- 
ments of  the  most  ambitious  squire. 

Far  back  in  Canadian  history  when 
the  taint  of  commerce  was  relieved  by 
government  grants  of  land  and  other 
favours,  when  the  pioneer  with  faith  to 
spend  for  the  future  was  rewarded  in  the 
present,  the  grandfather  of  Joseph 
Keeler  built  three  sawmills.  The  risk 
brought  the  gift  of  several  thousand 
acres  of  land,  covering  the  present  sites 
of  Colborne,  Lakeport  and  Warkworth. 
Incidentally  the  slow-growing  seed  of 
Colborne  was  planted  at  that  time. 

Joseph  Keeler,  the  grandson,  was  a 
man  of  feelings  and  ambitions.  One  of 
these  was  to  represent  his  district  at 
Ottawa.  In  this  he  succeeded  three 
times.  Early  in  life  he  felt  the  spur  of 
the  estate  ambition  and  commenced  its 
fulfilment  in  his  daily  duties.  At  that 
time  he  was  the  master  of  Cat  Hollow, 
now  Lakeport,  from  which  the  ship- 
ments of  the  district  in  lumber  and  pro- 
duce were  made.  Quietly  he  made  it  a 
practice  for  twenty  years  of  selecting 
the  best  of  the  lumber  that  passed 
through  his  hands  and  storing  it  in  his 
large  storeroom,  called  the  Marmora. 
In  1863  he  commenced  the  structure 
that  satisfied  him  for  his  life  and  will 
gratify  a  few  more  generations  to  come. 

In  those  days  of  few  contractors,  few- 
er brickyards,  a  man  with  ideas  like 
Keeler's  had  to  possess  the  hands  to 
back  his  brains ;  he  must  work  out  his 
own  dreams.  Keeler  made  his  own 
bricks,  which  will  stand  a  monument 
to  his  ability.     In  walls  that  even  fifty 
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years  afterwards  stand  solid  he  welded 
them  together  with  lime  burnt  in  a 
kiln,  now  fallen  in  grass-covered  ruins. 
And  inside  he  fitted  the  timber  that  had 
been  drying  for  twenty  years — drying 
so  well  that  to-day  not  a  crack  breaks 
the  surface. 

The  house  stands  a  repudiation  of  the 
decay  of  age.  Its  builder  was  twenty 
years  ahead  of  his  age  in  design,  so 
that  it  is  yet  more  modern  in  appear- 
ance than  structures  that,  born  since, 
are  ready  to  pass  away.  When  Keeler 
built  he  had  in  mind  his  descendants — 
many  generations  of  them.  Walls  two 
feet  thick  divide  the  rooms  from  base- 
ment to  attic,  making  the  cellar  a  for- 
midable dungeon,  and  of  the  upper 
stories  a  heart-rending  waste  of  space. 
Between  the  walls  a  four  inch  air  space 
tempers  the  extremes  without.  Every 
inch  of  woodwork  (there  is  enough  of 
it  to  build  half  a  dozen  modern  houses) 
is  solid  oak  or  bird's  eye  maple,  the 
doors  running  nine  feet  up  in  rooms  of 
thirteen  feet  ceiling. 

Each  of  the  sixteen  rooms  opens  on 
both  stories  into  a  circular  rotunda 
divided  by  a  floor  largely  of  glass.  The 
floor  of  the  lower  is  made  up  of  one 
hundred  shaped  boards  radiating  out  to 
make  the  complete  circle  from  a  point 
in  the  centre.  One  of  Keeler's  succes- 
sors, possessing  several  traits  more  pro- 
minent than  taste,  has  endeavored  to 
make  these  rotundas  the  showrooms  of 
the  house.  In  every  space  on  the  walls 
between  the  many  doors  has  been  paint- 
ed scenes  that  for  imagination  and  ex- 
ecution would  give  pointers  to  the  first 
love  story  of  the  boarding  school  girl. 
These  paintings,  covering  the  walls  up 
the  stairs,  as  well,  are  supposed  to  re- 
present hunting  and  pastoral  scenes. 
Wonderfully  colored  cattle,  huge,  frisky 
horses,  fish  that  no  line  would  bear,  deer 
in  beautiful  poses — they're  all  there, 
with  embellishments  none  but  that 
painter  could  have  imagined.  And  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  his  ability  to  improve 
the  original  this  later  owner  painted 
the  hardwood  floor  of  the  lower  rotun- 
da with  its  hundred  pointed  boards — 
painted  it,  and  in  that  useful  kitchen 
color,  grey,  at  that.  He  also  added  a 
verandah  of  the  style  of  twenty  years 


Every  inch  of  woodwork  is  solid  oak  or  bird's 
eye   maple. 


ago,  that  frills-and-furbelows  style,  thai 
goes  with  Keeler's  effort  about  as  well 
as  a  lace  collar  on  the  neck  of  Venus  de 
Milo. 

In  every  room  a  massive  marble 
grate,  black  or  white,  tells  of  the  pro- 
vision for  comfort.  China  closets, 
clothes  closets,  window  and  corner  seats 
reveal  the  hand  of  a  woman  in  the 
planning.  The  basement  was  built  as 
the  servants'  quarters,  with  kitchens, 
bake  ovens,  grates,  dumb  waiters,  ven- 
tilators and  closets.  And  that  the  duties 
of  the  squire  weighed  on  Keeler  is 
shown  by  the  large  west  wing  set  apart 
as  an  immense  ballroom. 

From  the  massive,  handless,  oak 
front  door,  with  its  iron  knocker, 
through  a  two-story  covered  driveway 
one  looks  into  the  real  dreamland  of 
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the  estate.  Only  ten  yards  north  the 
park  commences  abruptly  in  stately 
pine  trees.  For  a  quarter  of  a  mile  it 
wanders  in  a  dignified  way  to  the  crest 
of  a  slope.  In  trees  of  smaller  size  it 
climbs  down  the  hillside,  jumps  a  well- 
graded  driveway,  and  drops  slowly  away 
again  to  a  rippling  stream  and  the  re- 
mains of  a  pond  to  which  the  muskrats 
took  a  disastrous  fancy.  A  tiny  ribbon 
of  water  winds  through  evergreen  trees 
that  give  way  to  nothing  else  until  they 
reach  the  dam.  And  there  still  remains 
a  spring  bubbling  up  in  an  iron  pipe, 
approached  by  a  grass-covered  road  and 
a  crude  bridge. 

All  through  the  sixty  acres  of  trees 
gravel  roads  have  been  built,  now  hid- 
den a  little  with  moss  and  years  of 
dead  pine  needles.  The  driveway  half 
way  down  the  slope  was  intended  for 
the  main  road  from  the  back  country 


The  remains  of  a  dam. 


A  fairyland   of  woodland   paths. 

to  Lakeport.  But  unsentimental  gov- 
ernment surveyors  interfered.  The 
farmlands  at  the  back  of  the  park  were 
selected  for  the  site  of  Colborne.  But 
with  the  independence  of  things  too 
small  to  train,  that  village  walked  away 
and  planted  itself  on  the  lower  levels 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  Unwit- 
tingly it  took  a  stand  where  it  would 
not  break  in  on  the  quaintness  of  old- 
land  Kelwood. 

A  monied  owner  with  taste  and  no 
reverence  for  those  paintings,  a  little 
underbrushing  in  the  parklands,  a  new 
dam  indigestible  for  muskrats,  a  not- 
too-assidous  regarding  of  the  driveways, 
a  servants'  staff  to  brighten  the  house, 
an  old  English  gardener  with  his  hands 
untied — these  are  the  needs  to  assure 
the  integrity  of  the  dreamland  of  Kel- 
wood as  an  estate  fit  for  any  squire. 


A   $1,700   SALARY   FROM   PIGS 


By  H.  W.  Hyland 


I  ASKED  one  of  the  best  farmers  I 
knew  what  was  the  profit  in  feeding 
pigs  with  grain  at  present  prices.  He 
replied  that  he  knew  it  paid  and  paid 
well,  but  he  had  not  the  figures  at  hand, 
but,  he  said,  if  you  go  to  'Simcoe  Coun- 
ty, North  of  Orillia,  Ontario,  you  will 
find  a  man  who  buys  the  young  pigs,  at 
least  most  of  them,  and  all  the  grain  he 
feeds  and  yet  he  is  making  a  small  for- 
tune in  the  business. 

I  thought  his  statement  pretty  strong 
but  as  it  lay  in  my  direction  I  went  to 
see  for  myself  the  next  Saturday. 

I  found  an  old  man  and  his  wife  who 
had  rented  five  acres  with  a  house  and 
stable  for  which  they  paid  $35  per  year. 

He  told  me  he  had  been  a  tenant 
farmer  for  thirty  years  till  becoming 
crippled.  He  had  settled  down  to  do 
the  only  thing  he  could  do  well,  that 
his  infirmity  would  let  him  do. 


His  pig  pen  consisted  of  one  acre  of 
land  with  a  wire  fence  around  it  and 
also  one  through  the  middle  of  it,  with 
a  gate  which  could  be  closed  when  they 
were  eating  in  one  half  so  the  chopped 
grain  could  be  soaked  in  the  trough  in 
the  other  part  of  the  pen;  also  to  save 
annoyance  when  feeding.  A  stream 
ran  through  the  lot  and  a  pump  with  a 
spout  to  each  pig  trough,  supplied 
water  for  soaking  the  feed. 

In  this  enclosure  he  had  108  pigs 
about  five  months  old  and  weighing 
about  150  pounds  for  which  he  was 
buying  all  the  feed  except  mangolds 
which  he  fed  pulped.  He  bought  the 
feed  from  the  mill  a  half  a  mile  away 
and  it  was  delivered  to  him.  The  work 
of  looking  after  these  pigs  took  him 
about  four  hours  a  day.  The  young  pigs 
were  fed  oil  cake  once  a  day,  until  three 
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A  general  plan   of  this   money-making  machine. 
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months  old,  and  in  two  years  he  had 
not  had  a  sick  pig. 

After  having  seen  all  there  was  to  see 
in  this  "back  to  nature"  hog  pen,  I  ask- 
ed for  the  figures  on  what  he  had  fatted 
and  sold  the  year  before.  He  brought 
me  to  the  house  and  placed  before  me 
a  large  book  in  which  he  had  kept  strict 
account  of  his  outlay  except  his  own  la- 
bor.- 

In  1911  he  had  fatted  117  pigs  in  the 
first  batch.  Sixty-four  of  these  he 
bought  when  five  weeks  old  at  $3.50 
each.  The  uniformity  he  had  raised  at 
an  average  cost  of  $2.25  each  but  for 
uniformity  he  had  charged  them  at 
$3.50.  , 

HIS  COST  ACCOUNT. 

117  pigs  at  $3.50  each $409 .  50 

Chopped  barley,  wheat, 

peas  etc 716.40 

Oilmeal  cake 40 .  00 

Mangolds 30 .  00 


Total  cost $1,195.90 

These  pigs  were  sold  when  between 
six  and  seven  months  old  in  Toronto  at 


$8.40  net  and  averaged  234  pounds  live 
weight. 

HIS  COST  RETURNS. 

117  pigs,  234  lbs.  each  at 

$8.40 $2,299.75 

Total  profit 1,103.85 

Profit  per  head 9.40 

These  had  been  sold  in  November. 
The  next  shipment  of  87  went  away 
February  first.  The  profit  had  been  re- 
duced over  $2.30  per  head  on  account 
of  extra  feed  in  cold  weather  in  a  cold 
log  pen. 

However,  this  man  working  four 
hours  a  day  for  ten  months,  had  cleared 
over  $1,700,  producing  an  article  that 
the  world  needs  and  that  is  rising  in  the 
market  every  month. 

I  showed  this  to  a  lawyer  in  South 
Ontario  who  has  fattened  hundreds  of 
pigs  as  a  side  line  but  who  has  up-to- 
date  pig  pens  and  raised  100  acres  of 
grain  each  year,  and  he  said  that  his 
profit  had  risen  from  $5  to  $11  on  each 
hog  in  the  last  three  years  and  the  fig- 
ures I  presented  would  be  about  correct 
in  his  case. 


THE    FRUIT    GIFT 


A  gift  of  clustered  sweetness, 

Full-orbed,  and  glowing  with  the  prisoned  beams, 
Of  summery  suns,  and  rounded  to  completeness, 
By  kisses  of  the  south  wind  and  the  dew. 

— Whittier. 


THE  UNPARDONABLE  PARENTAL  SIN 


By  Ethelwyn  Wetherald 


The  unpardonable  parental  sin  is 
that  of  ignorance. 

That  ignorance  is  the  most  heavily 
punished  of  all  sins  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  boy  who  did  not  know  the  gun  was 
loaded,  the  child  who  did  not  know  the 
water  was  boiling,  or  that  the  powder 
was  poisonous,  or  that  fire  would  burn 
or  knives  would  cut,  is  likely  to  pay 
dearly  for  his  lack  of  knowledge.  Moth- 
erly ignorance  is  of  all  forms  the  most 
culpable  because  the  effects  are  most 
deadly. 

The  ignorance  of  motherhood  in  the 
lower  animals  is  more1  than  counter- 
balanced by  natural  instinct.  The  cow's 
instinct  is  to  give  its  calf  the  sort  of  food 
that  the  calf's  instinct  teaches  it  to  seek. 
No  cow  goes  deliberately  to  work  to 
provide  its  offspring  with  cookies,  pick- 
les and  pork  pies;  yet  such  food  would 
probably  injure  the  comparatively 
strong  digestion  of  a  calf  far  less  than 
it  would  that  of  a  three-year-old  child. 
No  mare  gives  colt  parties  at  which  the 
young  of  fellow-mares,  along  with  her 
own,  are  regaled  with  three  kinds  of 
cake  and  candied  fruits.  No  ewe  feeds 
her  twin  lambs  on  pork,  cheese  and  cof- 
fee. Accordingly  the  lower  animals  are 
rightly  held  to  be  much  more  successful 
mothers  than  the  upper  animals.  If  a 
cow  should  lose  by  death  three  out  of 
five  oalves,  or  a  mare  two  out  of  four 
colts,  by  wilfully  giving  them  life-des- 
troying food,  what  an  argument  it 
would  furnish  as  to  the  inherent  stu- 
pidity of  the  lower  creation.  One  hears 
much  of  brutish  ignorance ;  yet  the  bru- 
tish part  of  earth's  population  manages, 
with  few  exceptions,  to  rear  its  young, 
while  human  mothers  lose  multitudes  of 
their  babies  annually. 

It  is  not  lack  of  affection  that  causes 
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the  death  of  these  innocents.  It  is  lack 
of  observation,  of  training,  of  common 
sense,  of  desire  to  act  rationally  in  the 
most  important  relationship  of  life — 
that  of  mother  and  child.  Even  when 
it  is  impossible  to  supply  a  baby  with  its 
natural  food,  the  effort  is  seldom  made 
to  bring  artificial  food  as  nearly  as  can 
be  to  the  natural  standard,  and  to  give 
periods  and  quantities  scientific  regu- 
larity. The  hit-or-miss  style  of  baby 
raising  (or  baby-crushing)  is  too  much 
in  vogue.  Evil  heredity  and  poverty 
may  slay  their  thousands,  but  the  gross 
ignorance  of  parents  kills  its  hundreds 
of  thousands. 

We  are  properly  horrified  to  hear  that 
the  slum  mothers  of  Old  Lon- 
don save  their  infants  the  gin 
that  they  themselves  drink.  Some 
of  these  sucklings  are  so  experi- 
ienced  in  the  use  of  the  cup  that  inebri- 
ates more  than  it  cheers,  that  they  can 
take  their  gin  "straight"  without  a  mur- 
mur. But  there  are  foods  as  well  as 
drinks  that  are  poisonous.  Not  long  ago 
in  a  group  of  ordinarily  intelligent 
women  the  healthy  appearance  of  a 
child  belonging  to  one  of  them  was 
commented  upon.  ''How  is  it  she  is  so 
healthy?"  asked  one  lady,  such  an  ap- 
pearance being  so  unusual  as  to  attract 
public  attention.  (Fancy  asking  such 
a  question  about  a  calf  or  colt!)  "She 
ought  to  be  well,"  responded  her  mother 
calmly.  "During  her  year  and  a  half 
of  life  she  has  lived  on  milk,  porridge, 
potatoes,  an  occasional  soft-boiled  egg, 
bread  and  butter,  or  bread  pudding  and 
rice,  a  little  ripe  fruit  but  not  too  much 
of  it." 

"No  cake  nor  pie  nor  candies?"  asked 
the  other. 

"Certainly  not;  nor  rich  gravy  nor 
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pork  nor  cheese  nor  beans  nor  any  other 
food  fit  only  for  a  laboring  man." 

"But,"  exclaimed  the  first  lady,  "how 
can  you  HELP  giving  her  those  things 
when  they  are  on  the  table?  Children 
are  so  fond  of  variety." 

The  young  wife  of  24,  who  had  enter- 
ed upon  the  career  of  motherhood  with 
the  determination  of  making  a  success 
of  it,  looked  the  older  woman  squarely 
in  the  face.  "If  you  had  some  Persian 
kittens,"  she  said,  "that  you  expected  to 
sell  at  fifty  dollars  apiece,  could  you 
help  giving  them  fried  sausage  with  a 
speck  of  Paris  green  or  fly  poison  in 
it?" 

"Oh,  that's  a  different  thing." 

"The  difference  is  this,  that  a  baby  is 
worth  a  million  times  more  than  a  batch 
of  kittens.  But  the  rule  is  to  feed  an 
expensive  cat  or  puppy  with  the  food 
that  will  bring  results  in  health,  growth 
and  efficiency,  while  the  priceless  child 
is  given  anything  edible  or  inedible  that 
its  own  or  its  mother's  ignorant  fancy 
may  suggest." 

"I  admit,"  said  the  older  woman, 
"that  my  children  are  sickly,  and  that 
the  one  that  died  had  suffered  so  much 
it  was  almost  a  relief  to  see  the  poor  lit- 
tle fellow  out  of  pain  at  last.  "Here  her 
eyes  grew  misty.  Then  she  cleared  her 
throat  and  her  tone  grew  firmer.  "On 
the  other  hand  I  have  no  patience  with 
these  fussy  faddists  who  are  continual- 
ly declaiming  against  this  or  that  article 
of  food.  When  our  children  grow  up 
they'll  have  to  face  chops,  mince  pies 
and  mustard  pickles.  Why  not  break 
them  in  early  to  these  and  other  so- 
called  unwholesome  foods,  and  they 
may  become  more  or  less  immune  to 
them?" 

The  other  ladies  in  the  company 
smiled,  for  this  certainly  seemed  like  a 
solid  argument  in  favor  of  the  go-as- 
you-please  method  of  child-raising.  The 
scientifically-trained  young  mother  of 
the  beautiful  little  girl  patted  her  little 
one's  hand  as  she  murmured  something 
about  the  proof  of  any  system  of  child- 
train  in  2;  being  shown  by  the  health  of 
the  child. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  gained  by 


fussiness  and  faddism.  But  when  we 
consider  that  the  human  stomach  is  a 
chemical  laboratory  and  that,  except  in 
cases  of  extreme  individual  idiosyn- 
crasy, one  can  safely  predict  that  cer- 
tain combinations  will  produce  certain 
results,  one  would  think  that  even 
adults  would  hesitate  before  taking  the 
foods  that  produce  heavy  dullness  in 
place  of  mental  alertness  and  strength. 
The  dyspeptic  who  is  said  to  have  car- 
ried a  bag  of  hominy  all  over  Europe 
with  him  might  be  classed  as  a  fussy 
faddist.  Even  worse  is  the  woman  who 
tries  to  live  on  a  diet  of  soda  crackers 
and  tea.  But  just  as  a  certain  successful 
farmer  brags  about  the  superior  qual- 
ity of  his  "milk-fed  little  pigs,"  so  the 
really  successful  parents  of  the  human 
family  should  begin  to  talk  up  the 
splendid  physical  and  mental  qualities 
of  their  milk-fed  little  boys  and  girls. 
Let  milk  and  fresh  air  be  the  staples. 
They  should  be  given  in  abundance, 
other  plain  necessities  in  moderation, 
and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  babies  dy- 
ing off  like  flies  around  a  plate  of  pois- 
on. 

Ignorant  prejudices  die  hard.  Next 
to  being  dictated  to  concerning  the  food 
she  puts  into  her  own  stomach,  the 
average  mother  deeply  resents  advice  as 
to  the  dietetic  treatment  of  her  child. 
Is  not  the  baby  her  own  to  do  what  she 
likes  with?  Undoubtedly.  Has  any- 
one else  a  right  to  interfere?  Of  course 
not.  Such  was  the  theory  of  a  woman 
whose  infant  in  long  clothes  was,  at  a 
mothers'  meeting,  taken  violently  ill. 
On  being  asked  on  what  she  had  fed  her 
baby  she  exclaimed  in  perplexed  annoy- 
ance, "Why  nothing  but  a  little  Irish 
stew."  The  Irish  stew  of  which  this 
three-months'  old  babe  had  partaken 
was  composed  of  portions  of  beef,  pota- 
toes, cabbage,  parsnips,  carrots,  turnips, 
and  flour  thickening.  The  wildest  beast 
of  the  forest  would  show  more  common 
sense  in  the  treatment  of  its  suckling. 
The  human  mother  was  obviously 
puzzled  to  know  what  ailed  her  infant. 

Similar  enormities  have  come  under 
the  observation  of  everyone.  Go  on  a 
railway  journey  in  any  direction  in  this 
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so-called  civilized  land  and  you  will  see 
little  tots  from  one  to  five  years  of  age, 
being  systematically  stuffed  with  sweet 
cakes  and  acid  fruits,  aggravated  by  pea- 
nuts and  candy.  Tired,  sick  and  cross 
they  are  a  source  of  misery  to  themselves 
and  everyone  about  them. 

In  contrast  to  this  every-day  outrage 
on  the  delicate  digestive  powers  of  chil- 
dren I  am  reminded  of  a  breakfast  table 
in  a  certain  village  parsonage  where  I 
was  once  a  guest.  The  four  little 
daughters,  ranging  in  age  from  three  to 
ten,  were  cheerfully  applying  them- 
selves to  their  oatmeal  when  the  sugar 
was  passed  to  me.  It  was  declined.  One 
of  the  children  looked  up  in  surprise, 
grown-up  people  took 
porridge,"  said  she. 
little  people  too?"  1 
for  the  first  time  that 
every  bowl  before  the  youngsters  was 
unsweetened.  "Papa  says  sugar  isn't 
good  for  little  girls,"  smilingly  explain- 
ed the  eldest.  I  strongly  suspected  that 
Papa's  opinion  was  influenced  by  finan- 
cial considerations,  but  I  confess  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  eat  a  meal  in  company 
with  these  strone-limbed.  clear-skinned, 
obviously  healthy  little  folks.  No  one 
showed  a  poor  appetite  nor  clamored  for 
coffee  and  pancakes.  The  simple  satis- 
fying oatmeal  and  milk  was  eaten  with 


"I  thought  all 
sugar  on  their 
"And  why  not 
asked,  noticing 


relish  and  turned  by  an  untortured  di- 
gestive process  into  rosy  cheeks,  steady 
nerves  and  good  brains. 

Recently  on  inquiring  after  the 
health  of  a  little  boy,  the  only  child  of 
old  acquaintances,  I  was  told  that  he  was 
pretty  well  but  a  "real  bad  child."  Per- 
haps only  pretty  mischievous,  I  suggest- 
ed. "No,"  was  the  sorrowful  response, 
"he  is  cross  and  cranky  all  the  time; 
just  as  bad  tempered  and  hateful  as  he 
can  be.  Nothing  pleases  him ;  whipping 
seems  to  make  him  worse  and  as  he  is 
only  three  years  old  his  father  and  I 
can't  reason  with  him."  On  inquiry  it 
was  discovered  that  the  little  fellow  was 
eating  meat  three  times  a  day — a  diet 
much  better  suited  to  a  harvest  hand 
than  to  a  delicate  child.  The  parents 
laughed  at  the  idea  that  diet  influenced 
disposition,  but  they  were  at  last  per- 
suaded to  keep  animal  food,  as  well  as 
tea  and  coffee,  out  of  his  sight,  substi- 
tuting milk,  eees  and  fresh  vegetables 
for  a  few  weeks  and  note  results.  The 
change  wrought  was  precisely  what 
might  have  been  anticipated.  The 
child's  over-stimulated  nervous  system, 
whipped  up  to  extreme  tension  by  a 
highly  nitrogenous  carnivorous  diet,  re- 
laxed by  degrees  to  the  normal  condi- 
tion, and  he  became  an  ordinarily  active 
and  lively  but  good-natured  child. 
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POLITICAL     SPOILS 


By  J.  Sanford   Rickards 


IN  its  one-store  days  the  Hoosier  ham- 
let of  Terhune  had  been  content  with 
a  home-made  post-office:  not  such  as 
now  ornaments  the  front  of  one  of  its 
modern  stores,  but  a  cage  built  in  one 
corner  of  its  only  business  room  and 
pigeon-holed  according  to  the  alphabet. 

Although  then,  as  now,  post-offices 
were  considered  to  be  political  plums, 
it  so  happened  that  David  Bogan,  a 
Democrat,  had  been  custodian  of  this 
one  through  the  respective  administra- 
tions of  both  national  parties,  because 
his  store,  on  the  east  side  of  the  road, 
was  the  only  business  building  suitable 
to  accommodate  the  postal  services  of 
the  neighborhood. 

The  daily  receiving  and  sending  of 
the  few  straggling  letters  and  papers 
that  constituted  the  mail  was  an  item 
of  no  small  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  inhabitants;  but  apparently  it  was 
not  so  regarded  by  the  swiftly  passing 
trains  that  thundered  by  the  station. 
No  one  would  have  guessed  that  Uncle 
Sam  paid  good  money  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  this  mail,  so  unceremoniously 
was  it  kicked  out  at  the  doors  of  the 
"fast  mail  oars."  It  was  taken  on  board 
by  an  iron  lever  reaching  out  from  the 
car  door  and  snatching  the  mail-bag 
suspended  in  a  wooden  frame.  Ike  Wal- 
lace, who  had  been  operator  at  Terhune 
for  eleven  years,  averred  that  only  twice 
during  this  time  had  the  iron  lever 
failed  to  perforrn  its  function. 

In  addition  to  being  postmaster  and 
slore-keeper,  David  Bogan  was  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  and  so  was  referred  to  as 
the  "Squire."  He  was  also  blessed  with 
a  "birth-right"  in  the  Quaker  church, 
and  therefore  held  himself  and  his 
family  uncompromisingly  to  the  old- 
style  faith,  refusing  to  follow  his  fellow 
sheep  through  their  stages  of  religious 


metamorphosis  whereby  they  succes- 
sively became  Campbellites,  Newlights, 
Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  United 
Brethren. 

Because  of  his  spiritual  predilections, 
David  had  never  indulged  himself  in 
any  self-congratulatory  attitudes  toward 
his  rather  exalted  position  in  the  com- 
munity. However,  about  the  year  1890 
his  dignity  as  postmaster  had  been  ra- 
dically enhanced  by  a  new,  factory- 
made  post-office  that  was  sent  to  be  in- 
stalled in  the  front  of  his  store,  and 
along  with  it  had  come  an  increase  in 
salary. 

In  spite  of  his  sober  and  common- 
place habits,  David  now  felt  his  self- 
importance  asserting  itself.  Then,  too, 
the  advance  in  income  materially  sim- 
plified his  living  problem,  which  was  to 
maintain  his  mother-in-law,  his  wife, 
and  his  daughter,  and  teach  his  son  a 
trade. 

These  were  indeed  balmy  days.  For 
fifty-odd  years,  he  told  himself,  he  had 
been  casting  his  bread  upon  the  waters : 
now  it  was  coming  back,  and  it  was 
bringing  with  it  not  merely  butter  but 
also  a  sweetmeat  branded  "distinction." 
Now  that  honor  was  thrust  upon  him, 
surely  it  was  no  sin  to  bask  in  its  radi- 
ance! So  with  great  waves  of  satisfac- 
tion he  began  to  recall  promises  of  milk 
and  honey  for  the  faithful  and  no  beg- 
ging in  their  last  days  for  the  righteous. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
new  post-office  came  store-keeper  num- 
ber two.  This  was  Judson  Miller,! 
whose  boyhood  had  been  spent  in  the 
vicinity,  but  who,  during  the  six  years 
of  his  early  manhood,  had  served  in  the 
army.  He  came  home  on  crutches,  not 
as  a  result  of  battles  fought  for  his 
country,  but  as  a  consequence  of  a  rail- 
road wreck.     After  due  course  of  con- 
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troversy,  he  emerged  from  the  wreck 
litigation,  walking  with  a  cane,  wearing 
a  signet  ring,  and  possessing  four  hun- 
dred dollars  in  cash.  With  the  money 
he  opened  a  store  on  the  west  side  of 
the  dusty  pike,  directly  opposite  the 
establishment  of  the  scrupulous  Quaker. 

To  be  sure,  he  drew  away  some  of  the 
Squire's  trade,  and  this  greatly  annoyed 
David's  friends,  one  of  whom  approach- 
ed him  on  the  subject:  "Ain't  you  kind- 
er 'feared,  David,  that  this  here  new 
store  of  Judson  Miller's  '11  take  away 
some  of  yer  trade?" 

Before  replying  David  balanced  a 
lump  of  brown  sugar  on  the  point  of  a 
sugar-scoop,  and  swept  it  into  his  mouth 
with. a  sucking  noise. 

"Well,  I  don't  cal'late  on  losin'  no 
great  site.  You  see,  since  the  gover'- 
ment  of  these  United  States  put  this 
new  'partment  in  my  store  here,"  and 
he  flourished  the  scoop  grandiloquently 
toward  the  cabinet  arrangement,  "I've 
been  getin'  a  right  smart  of  trade  from 
down  'round  Fancher's  corner  an'  other 
places.  Nope,  I  reckon  there  ain't 
much  danger  of  it,  Andy." 

"Well,  I  'spose  as  how  you  orter 
know,  seein'  as  yer  runnin'  the  busi- 
ness; but  I'll  be  consarned  if  I  think 
that  store  'cross  there's  goin'  to  do  you 
any  good." 

Meanwhile  Judson  seemed  satisfied 
with  a  not  extravagant  patronage.  He 
was  also  content  to  lean  on  the  front 
gate  of  the  Bogan  residence  on  dull 
days,  and  recount  his  experiences  of 
army  life  to  the  postmaster's  daughter, 
Lizzie.  At  such  times  Lizzie  found 
great  comfort  in  the  barrel-stave  ham- 
mock swinging  in  the  porch. 

During  one  of  these  mid-day  inter- 
views, her  mother's  voice  fell  sharply  on 
her  ears:  "Liz-zee!  Oh,  Liz-zee  I  Come 
here." 

When  the  daughter  ran  into  the 
kitchen,  Mrs.  Bogan  began  in  a  milder 
tone: 

"A  body  would  think  that  porch, 
with  the  sun  a-bilin'  down  on  thee,  is 
a  first  rate  summer  resort,  the  way 
thee's  always  swingin'  out  there." 

"Why,  Maw,  I  was  just  talkin'  to 
■ludson  a  few  minutes." 

"Pears  like  that's  all  thee  does.   Ran 


over  to  the  store  an'  tell  yer  Paw  to 
send  me  a  couple  of  eggs  and  a  bag  of 
corn-meal,  so  I  c'n  make  him  some 
corn  flapjacks  fer  dinner.  Hurry  up, 
now." 

(Jlad  enough  to  escape  further  ques- 
tioning, Lizzie  hastened  out.  Her  moth- 
er straightened  up  from  the  table  and 
rubbed  off  the  dough  that  clung  to  her 
lingers,  while  she  mused  aloud: 

"I  do  wonder  when  that  feller's  goin' 
to  stop  courtin'  long  'nough  to  pop  the 
question?  'Pears  to  me  it'd  be  better 
fer  him  an'  David  both  if  their  stores 
could  be  put  together." 

But  on  the  following  Sunday  after- 
noon, as  a  group  of  Terhune's  male 
population  sat  on  store  steps  and  leaned 
against  peeled  poll  hitchracks,  Abe  Far- 
wick,  the  blacksmith,  propounded  a 
question  that  was  destined  not  only  to 
shatter  the  ambitious  mother's  fondest 
hope,  but  likewise  to  expel  harmony 
and  peace  and  to  enthrone  discord 
throughout  the  confines  of  the  village. 

"I've  jist  been  thinkin,"  said  Abe, 
drawing  the  stem  of  a  clay  pipe  from 
between  his  teeth,  "that  the  post-office 
'li  have  to  move  after  the  'lection  this 
fall." 

"What  in  tarnation  're  you  drivin'  at, 
Abe?"  asked  Andy  Izzard,  who  had 
left  off  his  incessant  grinding  of  a  to- 
bacco cud  in  order  to  catch  the  full 
significance  of  the  blacksmith's  words. 
"That  office's  been  in  Squire  Bogan's 
store  for  nigh  onto  twenty  years  now, 
an'  I  reckon  he  keeps  it  as  well  as  any- 
body else  could,  don't  he?" 

"I'm  not  sayin'  that  the  Squire  don't 
keep  it  well  'nough ;  but  ye've  hearn  tell 
of  the  sayin'  that  'to  the  victor  belongs 
the  spoils,'  ain't  you?  Well,  now,  if 
the  Republican  party  wins  this  comin' 
campaign,  as  it's  been  doin'  most  of 
the  time  for  the  last  thutty  years,  I 
reckon  there  won't  be  much  use  of  a 
Democratic  store-keeper  runnin'  the 
post-office,  seein'  as  how  Judson  here 
is  a  Republican." 

Now,  Abe,  like  the  majority  of  the 
population  of  Terhune,  was  a  Repub- 
lican, and  could  afford  to  conclude  his 
argument  with  a  very  convincing  wink. 
Andy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one  of 
a  few  Democrats  in  town  who  had  con- 
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sistently  voted  against  the  Republican 
party  from  the  date  of  its  inception,  and 
in  no  one  could  Fenwick's  remark  have 
stirred  up  more  bitterness  and  appre- 
hension. This  anxiety  Andy  straight- 
way conveyed  to  David,  who  received 
it  in  a  crestfallen  manner. 

The  feeling  of  uneasiness  became 
widespread  in  the  Democratic  ranks  as 
the  days  of  autumn  rolled  away,  but 
it  especially  possessed  the  old  Quaker, 
who  began  to  experience  sleepless 
nights,  and  to  upbraid  himself  with  the 
preachers'  cry  that  "all  is  vanity."  If 
a  Republican  administration  were  elect- 
ed, the  post  office  must  cross  the  street 
to  his  competitor,  leaving  him  without 
a  prop  and  divesting  him  of  all  his 
fame.  He  scarcely  knew  which  would 
be  the  harder  to  bear,  the  memory  of 
honors  surrendered  or  the  sting  of  pov- 
erty known  of  old. 

Meanwhile  Judson  sat  at  his  window 
with  a  new  and  unfamiliar  thrill.  He 
contemplated  the  increased  income  and 
acknowledged  distinction  that  would 
come  with  his  appointment.  His  spirits 
were  running  high,  even  as  David 
Bogan's  were  sinking  in  sullen  despair. 

Daily  the  interests  and  sympathies 
of  the  citizens  became  more  intensified. 
The  two  political  factions  unconscious- 
ly shaped  themselves,  each  having  for 
its  recognized  head  its  postmaster  pos- 
sibility. This  brought  on  a  serious 
change  in  business  relations;  all  the 
Republican  customers  began  to  trade 
with  the  younger  merchant,  and  only 
the  patronage  of  the  Democratic  min- 
ority was  left  for  David. 

This  sounded  the  first  note  of  warn- 
ing to  Judson's  conscience,  for  he  knew 
that  such  a  falling-off  in  business  would 
cuin  his  veteran  rival.  But  what  could 
he  do?  If  his  party  should  win,  he 
would  be  enrolled  as  postmaster.  That 
was  a  perfectly  honorable  spoil,  and 
had  been  instituted  by  a  custom  as 
hoary  as  political  parties  themselves. 
Therefore  he  could  not  refuse  it. 

In  the  community,  feeling  continued 
to  mount  to  a  high  pitch,  and  it  looked 
a?  if  the  once-quiet  neighborhood  would 
be  torn  by  strife.  For  several  days 
Lizzie  had  not  been  seen  in  the  barrel- 
stave  hammock.    Miller  noted  this  and 


secretly  chafed  under  the  sting  of  it. 

Shortly  before  election  the  minister 
of  the  oft-conforming  flock  returned 
to  preach  his  bi-weekly  sermon,  and 
lodged  in  the  home  of  the  president  of 
the  Ladies'  Aid  Society. 

"Oh,  Brother  Williams!  I'm  so  glad 
you've  come!"  exclaimed  that  good 
lady,  the  care-worn  expression  of  her 
voice  exceeded  only  by  that  of  her 
brow.  "The  town's  all  torn  by  strife 
an'  factions  over  movin'  the  post  office. 
The  Republicans  're  sayin'  that  the 
Squire's  havin'  it  all  these  years  has 
been  jist  the  same  as  givin'  aid  to  one 
of  their  enemies.  I  know  you  can  do 
something  that  will  pour  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters  and  make  'em  think 
more  about  their  souls'  welfare." 

"My  dear  sister,  when  men  are  con- 
tending for  political  spoils  they  shun 
the  contemplations  of  the  welfare  of 
their  souls,"  spoke  the  pastor,  with  the 
air  of  a  prophet. 

"Well,  I  s'pose  you're  right,"  she  as- 
sented resignedly.  "An'  I  do  sometimes 
wonder  if  we'll  ever  overthrow  the 
powers  of  the  Evil  One." 

Regarding  the  fulfilment  of  this  last, 
she  was  to  receive  no  encouragement 
from  the  incidents  of  the  coming  Sab- 
bath day.  Her  husband  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  Squire  Bogan,  so  every  Re- 
publican stayed  away  from  church 
rather  than  listen  to  a  sermon  preached 
by  a  minister  who  had  apparently  al- 
lied himself  with  the  opposite  faction 
by  sojourning  in  one  of  their  homes. 

Even  the  sparse  Democratic  audience 
gave  place  to  vacant  benches  when  the 
preacher  began  a  sermon  on  the  Scrip- 
tural admonition  to  "love  one  another." 

Domestic  relations  were  the  next  to 
be  invaded.  Dick  Whaley,  a  perfectly 
restful  and  unenergetic  citizen,  was 
driven  from  home  by  his  irate  wife.  In 
emphatic  terms  she  had  praised  the 
Squire  and  laid  special  stress  on  the  fact 
that  he  had  always  provided  for  his 
wife's  mother.  To  this  abnormal  habit 
of  David's  Dick  had  taken  voluble  ex- 
ception, and  thereby  hung  a  disagree- 
ment that  ended  in  a  violence  unsur- 
passed even  by  the  participations  of  the 
small    boys    of   the   village,    many    of 
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w  horn  wore  blackened  eyes  and  bruised 
spots  testifying  to  the  loyalty  of  them- 
selves to  the  champions  adhered  to  by 
tbeir  respective  fathers. 

Up  to  this  time  but  two  residents  had 
refrained  from  taking  part  in  the  postal 
controversy  which  had  now  come  to  be 
the  sole  issue  in  the  approaching  elec- 
tion. One  of  these  was  the  Squire's 
dog — a  mongrel  of  the  commonest  yel- 
low breed,  but  a  good  fighter,  who  had 
asserted  his  superiority  over  all  of  his 
kind  in  Terhune  except  that  other  resi- 
dent— the  white  bulldog  belonging  to 
Judson  Miller. 

The  yellow  hybrid  and  the  dirty 
white  bull  were  the  glaring  rivals  in 
dogdom,  even  as  their"  masters  had  come 
to  represent  a  feud  among  the  ballot- 
casters.  It  was  natural,  then,  that  be- 
fore this  political  dissension  could  end, 
it  should  descend,  for  ultimate  decision, 
to  these  canine  rivals. 

Election  day  was  gray  and  cheerless. 
Groups  moved  back  and  forth  between 
the  polls  and  the  stores,  neighbor  pass- 
ing neighbor  without  recognition  or 
greeting.  The  early  darkness  brought 
a  cold,  drizzling  rain  to  disperse  the 
groups  of  low-voiced,  anxious  women 
from  the  }^ard-gates  along  the  road. 
Down  at  the  voting  place  they  had  be- 
gun to  count  the  ballots  in  the  flicker- 
ing glare  of  smoky  kerosene  lamps ; 
while  the  knots  of  men  outside  retreat- 
ed to  their  homes. 

Squire  Bogan  sat  by  the  box-stove  in 
the  rear  of  his  store,  nervously  fingering 
the  leaves  of  a  law  book.  It  was  the 
final  day  of  what  seemed  to  him  a  los- 
ing fight;  consequently  he  was  filled 
with  feverish  irritation.  Over  his  steel- 
rimmed  spectacles,  he  vented  his  feel- 
ings to  Andy  Izzard. 

"It  ain't  lawful  ner  constitut'nal  to 
change  the  location  of  the  post-office," 
spoke  the  Squire.  "I  find  nothing  in 
these  statutes  to  support  the  change ;  an' 
if  the  other  party  moves  the  post-office, 
it  will  be  the  same  as  stealin'  sugar  from 
my  store." 

"Jist  so,  Squire,"  responded  Andy. 
"list  so.  It's  a  plain  case  of  bein'  rob- 
bed of  the  privilege  that's  been  justly 
your'n  all  these  years." 


An  hour  later,  into  the  store  across 
the  street  came  a  messenger  from  the 
[tolls  to  inform  Judson  that  the  town 
had  gone  Republican,  and  to  say  that 
he  'lowed  they  would  soon  be  coming 
into  his  store  to  get  the  mail. 

Judson  locked  the  door  and  sat  for  a 
long  time  by  the  smouldering  fire.  The 
spoil  was  won— surely  there  could  be  no 
longer  any  doubt  about  that.  He 
glanced  toward  the  corner  where  he  had 
decided  to  place  the  paneled  creation ; 
but  the  thrill  accompanying  previous 
contemplations  of  this  arrangement  did 
not  now  return.  By  degrees  Miller  was 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  ugliness  of 
a  community  strife  that  had  turned 
neighbor  against  neighbor,  had  ruptur- 
ed homes,  and  had  driven  men  from  the 
house  of  worship;  and  the  cause  of  it 
all  was  the  craving  for  a  paltry  political 
spoil  to  be  doled  out  like  so  much  gin- 
ger-bread from  the  hand  of  a  victorious 
demagogue.  However  much  he  rued 
the  estrangements  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
the  hardest  part  to  bear  was  the  scorn 
of  Lizzie  Bogan.  Prior  to  the  post-office 
difficulties,  he  had  felt  that  she  looked 
forward  to  his  daily  loiterings  quite  as 
much  as  he ;  and  now  he  believed  she 
was  being  loyal  to  her  father  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  own  happiness  as  well  as 
his.  He  regretted  that  he  had  not  been 
more  bold  back  in  the  peaceful  days 
and  entered  upon  negotiations  that  now 
could  never  be.  If  such  an  alliance 
could  have  been  made,  he  knew  that  the 
conflict  of  the  hour  would  have  been 
easily  averted. 

The  ex-soldier  finally  fell  asleep  in 
his  chair,  and  his  harassing  thoughts 
subsided  into  dreams  where  he  was  tor- 
mented by  demons  in  the  likeness  of  his 
Quaker  rival,  and  ever  and  anon  these 
gave  way  before  the  face  and  voice  of 
Lizzie  Bogan. 

A  loud  clatter  brought  him  back 
from  his  troubled  dreamland.  He 
started  up;  his  body  was  cold  and 
numb,  and  the  fire  was  long  since  out. 
The  clatter  continued  at  the  door  until 
he  turned  the  key.  Dick  Whaley  push- 
ed into  the  room,  and  the  store-keeper 
caught  a  glimpse  of  eastern  light  trying 
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to  straggle  through  a  cold  November 
morning's  fog. 

"Gimme  two  pounds  o'  pickled  meat. 
I'm  goin'  home  to  eat  breakfast,"  an- 
nounced the  early  customer,  with  the 
faintest  suggestion  of  triumph  in  his 
tone. 

"D'you  mean  yer  wife's  let  you  come 
back,  Dick?"  inquired  Judson,  between 
chattering  teeth,  as  he  fished  into  the 
pork-barrel  and  speared  a  chunk  of 
briny  meat  on  a  long  metal  fork  abund- 
antly corroded  with  contaminations  pe- 
culiar to  a  country  store. 

"Yep.  The  'lection's  over  now,  an' 
I  reckon  there  ain't  anything  more  to 
quarrel  about.  You  got  two  pounds 
there,  Jud?" 

"Well,  it  lacks  three  or  four  ounces, 
but  I  guess  that  won't  make  any  differ- 
ence." 

"I  reckon  you'd  better  git  as  much  as 
two  pounds,  because  —  well,  because 
Moll  said  so."  He  added  the  last  in  a 
sheepish  sort  of  tone,  and  Miller  jour- 
neyed to  the  barrel  on  another  fishing 
expedition,  this  time  returning  with  a 
smaller  chunk  of  fat  between  a  layer  of 
skin  and  a  streak  of  lean. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  dirty 
white  bulldog  was  alternately  stretching 
and  shaking  himself  out  from  the  niche 
between  the  kerosene  tank  and  the  sorg- 
hum molasses  barrel.  As  Whaley  pass- 
ed out,  the  dog  slipped  by  him  through 
the  closing  door. 

The  Squire's  yellow  hybrid  was  trot- 
ting diagonally  across  the  street,  sniff- 
ing at  the  ground  as  if  in  search  of  food. 
At  sight  of  him,  an  ugly  light  flashed 
from  the  eyes  of  the  recalcitrant  hus- 
band, and  a  triumphant  smile  played 
about  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  Under 
his  hat  was  a  sore  bump  made  by  the 
impact  of  a  stick  of  stove-wood  in  the 
hands  of  his  spouse,  and  Squire  Bogan 
had  been  the  main  point  of  disagree- 
ment. However  unenergetic  Dick  Wha- 
ley may  have  been  in  the  presence  of 
work,  he  was  anything  but  phlegmatic 
when  confronted  by  an  opportunity  for 
revenge. 

He  glanced  each  way  along  the  street. 
No  one  was  in  sight.     Quickly  thrust- 


ing his  hand  into  one  end  of  the  dark- 
brown  paper  package,  he  pulled  out  the 
small  chunk  of  meat  and  tossed  it  in 
front  of  the  advancing  cur.  Both  dogs 
sprang  after  the  bait,  but,  as  Dick  had 
calculated,  the  yellow  one  arrived  first 
and  seized  it  with  a  snarling  growl. 

For  the  space  of  a  second  the  white 
dog  hesitated. 

"Sic  him,  bull!"  hissed  Whaley. 

A  dirty  white  streak  shot  through  the 
air  and  landed  on  the  yellow  dog's  neck. 
In  an  effort  to  shake  himself  free,  the 
latter  hurled  the  meat  in  the  direction 
of  their  provocator.  It  had  barely  drop- 
ped when  Whaley  caught  the  toe  of  his 
shoe  under  it  and  sent  it  into  the  side 
ditch  a  rod  awav.  just  as  the  canine  pan- 
demonium broke  forth  in  howls  of  rage 
and  pain. 

A  fire-alarm  is  the  only  other  terrify- 
ing signal  that  could  have  brought  such 
a  response.  From  the  two  forty-rod 
rows  of  houses  the  inhabitants  poured 
forth  through  never-closed  gates.  To 
the  bellowings  that  issued  from  the 
writhing  heap  of  dirty-white  and  yellow 
were  added  the  shouts  of  men  and  the 
glee  of  boys,  all  of  them  snatching 
sticks  as  they  raced  towards  the  spot. 

The  Squire  and  Judson  pushed  into 
the  quickly  formed  circle  from  opposite 
sides. 

"Git  back!"  the  former  shouted. 
"Git  back  an'  give  'em  a  fair  chanct!" 

But  it  was  soon  evident  that  this  was 
not  needed,  for  the  yellow  hybrid  had 
been  unable  to  shake  off  the  first  throat- 
grip  of  his  antagonist.  Every  spectator 
turned  his  eyes  on  the  Squire,  who  stood 
regarding  the  form  of  his  dog  as  it  grew 
more  and  more  limp  in  the  bulldog's 
powerful  jaws. 

The  Quaker  postmaster  was  like  a 
solitary  soldier  driven  to  the  last 
trench:  deserted  by  customers  and 
friends,  ridiculed  by  women  and  boys, 
voted  out  of  honor  and  emolument,  as 
he  believed,  by  fellow-townsmen,  he 
stood  witnessing  the  snapping  of  the 
life-blood  of  his  faithful  pet  by  the  dog 
of  his  successful  rival. 

Lifting  his  angry  face,  he  vented  the 
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vehemence  that  was  surging  in  his 
breast: 

"Judson  Miller,  thee's  drove  off  my 
customers,  stole  my  post-office,  an'  now 
thy  dog's  killed  mine.  I  reckon  I  can't 
stand  no  more." 

With  that  he  snatched  the  young 
store-keeper's  cane  and  swung  it  above 
his  head.  But  the  latter,  so  unexpect- 
edly thrown  upon  his  lame  knee,  pitch- 
ed forward  to  the  ground  and  accident- 
ally collided  with  the  feet  of  his  assail- 
ant with  such  force  as  completely  to 
bowl  him  over,  while  the  cane  descend- 
ed full  in  the  face  of  Dick  Whaley,  who 
had  been  standing  back  of  Miller. 
Blinded  with  pain  and  rage,  Dick  lurch- 
ed forward,  kicking  and  striking  at  the 
fallen  Squire. 

This  was  a  signal  for  a  general  melee. 
All  the  pent-up  feelings  of  the  previous 
days  found  expression  in  curses,  blows, 
and  hurling  missiles.  Fists  struck  out, 
sticks  gouged  and  whacked.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  heap  was  the  ex-soldier, 
pinned  down  so  tightly  he  could  not 
move.  Just  above  him  was  his  aged 
rival,  entirely  submerged  by  the  human 
pile  save  for  one  free  hand,  that  con- 
tinued to  brandish  back  and  forth  a 
piece  of  the  now  broken  cane. 

By  the  time  the  town  constable  and 
the  neighborhood  doctor  reached  the 
scene,  the  rumpus  had  made  the  dog- 
fight of  a  minute  before  appear  in  com- 
parison like  a  tranquil  autumn  twilight 
in  the  presence  of  an  infuriated  bliz- 
zard. 


Aided  by  Lizzie  Bogan  and  other 
women,  these  worthy  and  dignified  ser- 
vants of  community  welfare  began  pa- 
tiently to  disentangle  this  conglomerat- 
ed edition  of  election  returns.  When 
the  Squire's  head,  turtle-like,  finally 
protruded  between  the  legs  of  those 
above,  his  daughter  addressed  him: 

"Now,  Paw!  Ain't  thee  ashamed  of 
thyself!  Look  how  thee's  went  an' 
broke  Judson's  cane!" 

Before  the  Squire  could  reply,  Ike 
Wallace  came  running  up  the  road 
from  the  depot,  waving  a  telegraph 
blank  and  shouting: 

"New  York's  gone  Democratic! 
Cleveland's  'lected,  an'  the  post-office 
won't  haf  to  move!" 

The  Squire  sat  up,  spitting  like  a 
rapid-fire  gun. 

"I  reckon  it's  about  time  for  me  to  be 
puttin'  up  the  7.43  mail,"  he  offered,  as 
his  only  observation. 

With  much  difficulty,  Judson  scram- 
bled to  his  feet  and  looked  about  for 
support.  Smiling  and  blushing,  Lizzie 
offered  her  arm.  Proudly  leaning  on 
this  affectionate  substitute  for  his  bro- 
ken walking-stick,  the  vanquished  vic- 
tor walked  back  towards  his  store.  This 
was  a  signal  for  the  combatants  to 
disperse. 

It  is  a  maxim  repeated  in  every 
tongue  that  "love  finds  a  way" ;  but 
only  in  these  United  States  of  America 
do  men  turn  from  the  passionate  mo- 
ments of  anger  at  white  heat  and  will- 
ingly accept  victory  or  defeat  as  it  is 
dictated  by  election  returns. 


THE   FARMER   AND   THE   AUTO 


By  Harris  L.  Adams 


A  FEW  years  ago  the  feeling  against 
the  automobile  on  the  part  of  the  farm- 
ers, was  running  at  high  tide,  much  en- 
joyment was  taken  out  of  a  picture  that 
appeared  in  one  of  the  magazines.  This 
picture  represented  an  old  farmer  driv- 
ing a  white  horse  attached  to  a  light 
democrat  in  which  he  had  a  grist  of 
flour.  The  farmer  was  just  crossing  a 
narrow  bridge  and  with  his  long  chin- 
whiskers  and  clay  pipe  he  loked  the  pic- 
ture of  contentment  as  he  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  road  while  behind  him  an 
automobile  touring  party  were  seeming- 
ly anxious  to  hurry  on  the  monopoliz- 
ing farmer.  The  wording  under  the  pic- 
ture read,  "Toot  and  be  darned." 

This  told  in  a  most  effective  way  the 
spirit  of  resentment  that  prevailed 
among  the  farmers  at  the  way  the  auto- 
mobiles were  usurping  their  roadways. 
Nothing  so  pleased  such  a  farmer  when 
occasion  presented  itself,  as  to  make 
these  auto  drivers  go  'to  considerable 
trouble  to  effect  their  passage. 

And  farmers  did  have  a  grievance. 
They  saw  their  leading  roads  rendered 
unsafe  for  driving  upon  by  their  wives 
and  children  while  they  themselves 
were  constantly  in  dread  that  another 
reckless  motor  driver  would  do  them 
damage  and  then  whisk  away  in  a  cloud 
of  dust  leaving  him  to  foot  all  bills  that 
might  be  incurred.  Accidents  were 
numerous  and  the  brunt  of  the  ex- 
pense fell  upon  the  owner  of  the  slower 
rig.  Thus  it  was  no  wonder  that  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  were  besieged  with 
letters  vigorously  denouncing  the  use  of 
the  roads  by  these  auto  cars  and  calling 
upon  them  to  introduce  or  sanction  any 
measure  that  might  restrain  them  and 
bring  them  to  time.     As  a  result  strin- 


gent laws  were  passed  but  as  in  all  such 
cases  it  is  easier  to  pass  laws  than  it  is 
to  enforce  them  especially  when  the 
number  of  automobile  users  is  on  such 
a  constantly  increasing  ratio. 

THE  RECKLESS  DRIVER  PUNISHED. 

Of  late  years  the  agitation  against 
these  seems  largely  to  have  disappeared 
and  very  little  is  now  heard  from  the 
farmers  against  the  careful  driver  of  an 
automobile.  It  is  the  reckless  man  who 
has  brought  much  ill  favor  on  the  whole 
industry  but  the  farmers  see  that  his 
own  recklessness  is  working  his  cure  for 
he  has  seen  that  the  fatal  accidents  re- 
sulting from  careless  and  fast  driving  of 
automobiles  are  too  numerous.  The 
man  who  drives  an  auto  is  apparently 
the  man  who  is  in  the  most  danger. 
Horses  are  becoming  accustomed  to 
them.  Under  ordinary  care  and  good 
sense  in  driving  the  horse-drawn  ve- 
hicle is  far  safer  than  the  gasoline-driv- 
en one.  But  another  reason  for  the 
change  of  viewpoint  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  is  the  fact  that  he  is  beginning 
to  ride  occasionally  in  an  auto  himself, 
and  even  to  take  charge  of  the  steering 
wheel  in  a  machine  that  he  calls  his 
own.  This  has  for  him  a  consuming  in- 
terest. Farmers  all  over  Canada  and 
assuredly  a  great  many  places  in  the 
States  are  becoming  purchasers  of  hand- 
some road  machines.  So  much  is  the 
r'emand  in  the  States  from  several  sec- 
tions that  some  firms  are  confining 
their  manufacturing  and  sales  policy 
solely  to  this  trade.  The  progressive 
farmers  find  that  it  can  be  of  service  to 
them,  that  it  can  break  the  farm  mon- 
otony, that  it  can  put  them  in  quick 
touch  with  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
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that  when  properly  used  it  can  assist 
them  in  their  money-making  oper- 
ations. So  that  the  farmer  when- 
ever he  gets  an  automobile  be- 
gins to  look  at  the  roads  and 
travel  question  in  a  little  different 
light  than  lie  did  when  driving  a  frac- 
tious colt  along  side  of  a  city  machine 
on  his  main  road. 

In  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Orange- 
Judd  Publications,  publishers  of  the 
/New  England  Homestead,"  we  find 
that  the  farmer  residents  do  not  buy  the 
Pierce  Arrow,  the  Packard,  the  Peerless 
and  other  cars  ranging  the  highest  in 
price  but,  the  publishers  insist,  the 
farmers  to-day  are  making  the  big  mar- 
ket for  medium  priced  cars.  The 
Orange  Judd  Company's  investigations 
for  facts  reveal  the  following  figures, 
which  prove  that  the  farmers  of  New 
England  are  buying  the  high  grade  cars. 
Their  report  which  has  been  sent  out 
recently  proves  four  things.  That  the 
total  number  of  sales  last  year,  so  far 
as  reported  by  dealers  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States  to  whom  inquiry  was  made, 
represent  4,056  cars.  Secondly.  That 
2,700  cars  were  sold  to  farmers,  or  more 
than  half  the  above  number.  Thirdly. 
The  percentage  in  increase  in  the  farm- 
ers trade  over  three  years  ago  is  over  50 
per  cent.  Fourthly.  Eighty  dealers 
answer  "Yes"  to  the  question  asking  if 
the  farmer  is  buying  better  cars  than 
ever  before  and  if  the  prospect  for  sales 
is  on  the  increase. 

PRINCE    EDWARD    COUNTY    OWNERS. 

In  Canada,  too,  the  same  growth  has 
come  about;  the  farmers  who  scoffed  at 
the  idea  of  an  automobile  are  coming 
to  believe  in  the  help  that  it  would 
give  them  in  their  daily  work.  Farm- 
ers' clubs  throughout  the  country  are 
making  this  the  subject  of  discussions 
in  their  meetings.  In  Prince  Edward 
Country  there  are  something  like  100 
automobiles  owned,  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  which  are  owned  by  farmers. 
Throughout  the  "West  there  are  many 
farmers  now  overcoming  prairie  isola- 
tion by  means  of  a  good  automobile. 

Previously  in  discussing  farm  life 
the  trolley  has  been  mentioned  as  the 


great  solution  of  the  farm  isolation 
problem.  The  electric  lines  are  limited 
by  the  population  of  the  community. 
To  the  telephone  we  can  give  even 
greater  credit  but  even  a  voice  is  only 
a  makeshift  for  a  presence.  The  best 
thing  is  to  live  in  live  surroundings. 
It  reaches  its  highest  zest  in  social  life 
with  one's  neighbors.  The  motor  ve- 
hicle comes  closest  to  breaking  down  the 
barriers  of  distance  or  isolation,  also 
making  it  more  convenient  for  the 
farmer  to  take  his  milk,  his  butter  and 
eggs  to  market. 

THE   JOYS   OF  AN  AUTO. 

Go  into  any  farming  section  of  large 
acreage  and  what  do  you  find?  In  the 
next  county  a  brother  or  a  sister  per- 
chance lives.  To  pay  a  visit  a  horse 
drawn  conveyance  would  take  two  or 
three  days  away  from  the  business  of 
the  farm  and  a  tiresome  journey  to 
boot.  The  automobile  breaks  down  the 
barrier  of  distance  here.  It  will  keep 
together  family  ties,  makes  greater 
frequency  of  visits  between  rela- 
tives and  lessens  this  growing 
apart.  In  many  sections  where 
farming  is  reduced  to  a  periodic 
attending  to  crops  it  is  a  very  common 
thing  for  the  farmer  and  his  family  to 
go  on  a  two  or  three  days  trip. 

Particularly  we  find  this  true  in  the 
West.  For  the  sale  of  automobiles  to 
farmers  has  increased  yearly  until  we 
find  that  it  is  a  very  real  factor  in  solv- 
ing the  social  problems  of  isolated  fam- 
ilies and  districts.  Those  of  us  who  are 
situated  in  the  large  cities  do  not  realize 
how  much  the  automobile  has  come  to 
be  a  factor  in  the  life  of  the  West  to 
break  down  the  barrier  of  isolation. 

It  is  the  ownership  of  the  motor  car 
as  a  pleasure  vehicle  that  has  become  so 
widespread.  The  use  of  the  small  auto- 
mobile truck  for  farm  work  in  Canada 
is  as  yet  very  much  in  its  infancy.  But 
here  and  there  we  can  see  evidence  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  the  farmer  will 
come  to  town  or  to  the  city  with  his 
truck  load  of  produce  and  his  loads  of 
grain  in  a  high  powered,  well  appointed 
truck.  Among  truck  and  dairy  farm- 
ers this  is  particularly  true.    A  number 
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1  of  the  commission  houses  dealing  in 
fresh  produce  arrange  for  the  total  pro- 
duction of  certain  truck  farms.  In  one 
case  brought  to  our  notice  one  such 
house  gets  the  product  of  four  farms, 
eighteen  miles  out  of  the  city.  In  the 
past,  these  farmers  each  sent  into  the 
city  a  daily  team  and  employed  one  man 
each  to  do  nothing  else  but  drive'  the 
load.  To-day,  one  small  motor  truck 
does  the  work  of  these  three  teams  and 
the  time  of  two  men  is  saved.  This  is  a 


definite  saving  in  the  preparation  of  the 
produce  because  it  is  delivered  in  a 
fresher  and  cleaner  condition  than  be- 
fore. In  the  case  of  dairy  farming  this 
is  particularly  true.  Milk  is  delivered 
more  quickly  and  is  delivered  to  the  sta- 
tion on  time  or  to  commission  houses  as 
the  case  may  be.  It  is  less  liable  to  sour 
on  the  way,  preventing  loss  and  incon- 
venience. Many  private  creameries  now 
collect  milk  from  the  farms  by  auto 
trucks. 


THE  "  OH,  WHAT  IS  THE  USE  ?  "  PHILOSOPHY 

Tens  of  thousands  of  people  are  held  down  by  the  "what  is 
the  use?"  philosophy.  Everywhere  we  hear  them  saying,  "Well, 
I  had  money,  but  I  lost  it  in  speculation,"  or  in  some  foolish  ven- 
ture, and  they  do  not  believe  they  will  ever  get  on  their  feet  again. 
They  are  always  talking  about  their  misfortunes,  rehearsing  their 
losses  and  unfortunate  experiences. 

No  will  power  is  strong  enough  to  rise  out  of  such  mental 
gloom  without  a  change  of  the  attitude  of  mind,  without  a  change 
of  thought.  There  must  be  a  complete  turning  about  and  facing 
towards  the  light. 

If  there  is  no  uplook  in  the  life,  how  can  a  man  expect  to 
climb?  How  can  he  expect  to  get  up  when  he  is  always  looking 
down? 

Suppose  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  said  to  himself  when  a 
youth:  "It  is  no  use  for  me  to  try  to  do  anything  very  great.  I 
have  a  delicate  constitution.  I  am  not  a  genius.  I  have  money 
enough  to  live  easily.  What  is  the  use  of  my  making  a  great 
effort?"    What  wouid  he  have  amounted  to? 

But  no,  he  set  his  face  towards  a  great  career  without  knowing 
just  how  it  was  coming  about.  He  prepared  himself  for  something 
grand  and  large ;  and  he  did  everything  he  undertook  so  well,  with 
so  much  energy  and  determination,  that  it  opened  the  door  to 
a  larger  thing. 


WOMEN-OUR   SPENDERS 

By  Ellen  A.  Huntingdon 


AT  the  time  of  the  World's  Fair  in 
Chicago  there  was  a  small  cottage  on 
the  grounds  in  which  a  family  of  four 
was  living  on  $500  per  year.  People 
came  and  went,  and  as  one  man  left  he 
was  overheard  to  say  to  his  friend, 
"That  family  may  live  on  $500  per 
year,  but  it  would  take  a  $5,000  wife  to 
do  it."  In  other  words,  she  would  need 
to  be  trained,  to  do  it.  So  it  is  one  of 
the  present  duties  of  the  economist  to 
point  out  to  the  expender  of  wealth 
that  the  emptiness  of  the  home  is  not 
caused  so  much  by  lack  of  income  as  by 
lack  of  how  to  spend  wisely. 

Since  women  spend  96  per  cent,  of 
the  income  (i.e.,  the  wage  income), 
should  they  not  receive  some  training 
for  it?  In  any  other  occupation  than 
house-keeping,  could  sentiment  control 
the  disbursement  of  such  a  sum  of 
money?  Mothers  learn  by  dint  of  hard 
experience,  and  yet  do  not  prepare  their 
daughters  to  avoid  their  pitfalls  or  diffi- 
culties. For,  by  training,  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  income  can  be  modified  al- 
most as  much  as  is  the  earning  of  it. 

In  order  to  spend  wisely,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  the  actual  income.  If  it 
is  a  salary  or  the  interest  on  investment, 
it  is  not  difficult.  The  farmer,  however, 
does  not  receive  his  income  in  that  way ; 
probably  nine  out  of  every  ten  farmers 
would  know  whether  or  not  they  had  a 
profit  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  would  know  what  their 
income  had  been.  They  take  no  ac- 
count of  the  produce  used  by  the  fam- 
ily or  "throw  it  in"  as  living,  and  yet  if 
that  were  converted  into  figures,  it 
would  mean  a  great  deal  more  to  him 
and  to  his  family. 

In  1902  investigations  were  conduct- 
ed in  Minnesota  to  obtain  statistically 


the  cost  of  producing  farm  products  on 
a  private  farm.  At  first  the  plan  was 
to  ascertain  merely  the  labor  expended 
on  the  farm  for  all  purposes.  It  was 
soon  found  that  in  order  to  obtain  the 
actual  cost  to  the  farmer  of  performing 
his  various  field  operations,  all  the  fac- 
tors of  cost  were  necessary. 

COST   ON   THE   FARMS. 

The  cost  of  labor  on  the  farm  is  com- 
posed of  the  money  wage  paid  and  the 
cost  of  board,  as  in  virtually  all  cases 
the  laborer  is  boarded  on  the  farm,  in 
addition  to  the  wage  received.  Hence, 
it  was  necessary  to  extend  the  scope 
of  the  investigation  to  include  the  farm 
home.  Each  item  entering  into  or  af- 
fecting the  cost  of  board  was  charged 
against  a  household  account,  either  at 
its  actual  cost,  if  purchased,  or  at  the 
market  or  arbitrarily  fixed  prices,  if 
produced  on  the  farm.  The  labor  of 
the  women  in  preparing  the  food  and 
caring  for  the  house  was  charged  at 
the  prevailing  rates  of  labor  of  that 
class  on  farms  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity. 

At  one  time  an  effort  was  made  to  ob- 
tain data  on  the  quantity  of  vegetables 
and  garden  truck  that  are  generally 
used  in  the  house;  but  the  women  on  the 
whole  with  whom  the  work  was  carried 
on  refused  to  aid  here.  The  objection 
raised  was  that  it  required  too  much 
time  and  attention.  It  was  then  assumed 
that  the  value  of  the  farmer's  garden 
to  him  was  an  equivalent  of  the  rental 
value  of  the  land,  cost  of  the  man  or 
horse  labor  used  in  caring  for  it  and 
such  items  of  cash  as  might  be  expend- 
ed. 

From  such  figures  as  these  the  cost  of 
board  on  the  farms  was  found  to  vary 
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from  $9  to  $18  or  $20  per  month, 
and  the  relative  cheapness  depended 
much  upon  the  number  boarded.  When 
labor  and  furnishings  were  not  consid- 
ered, the  farm  furnished  from  44  to  56 
per  cent,  of  the  living.  And  the  farm 
usually  furnishes  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  nourishing  foods. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  such  statis- 
tics are  more  exact  than  the  farmer  or 
the  farmer's  wife  could  always  afford 
the  time  to  keep,  although  much  of  it 
could  be  done  easily.  But  from  this 
can  you  not  see  that  household  ac- 
counts are  as  essential  as  farm  ac- 
counts? Accounts  may  seem  petty  and 
irritating  to  many,  but  they  are  neces- 
sary for  conducting  business  properly 
and  for  understanding  the  disbursement 
of  the  income.  Just  here  is  a  difference 
between  thrift  and  stinginess:  accounts 
signify  thrift  and  good  business  prin- 
ciples, and  stinginess  lack  of  inclination 
to  spend.  This  difference  is  shown  in 
the  spending  by  a  millionaire,  who 
would  wait  for  her  cent  of  change,  then 
give  away  thousands  in  charity.  Ac- 
counts may  be  a  necessary  evil,  but  they 
furnish  telling  information,  which  en- 
ables the  spender  to  modify  the  outgo 
and  to  obtain  the  most  for  his  money. 

The  outgo  must  first  provide  for  the 
necessities  of  life,  such  as  rent,  food 
and  clothing;  and  if  there  be  any  left, 
it  would  be  spent  for  what  might  be 
termed  luxuries  of  life.  It  is  the  outgo 
which  determines  whether  or  not  we  live 
up  to  our  ideals;  and  it  is  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  income  which  education  and 
training  should  modify.  It  is  that 
which  determines  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing, and  the  mother,  through  her 
spending  and  attitude  toward  life,  is 
largely  responsible  for  it.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  budgets  given  below. 

The  cost  of  living  should  be  so  bal- 
anced as  to  obtain  the  greatest  comfort 
and  conveniences  possible  without  sacri- 
ficing anything  necessary  for  health — 
physical,  mental  or  moral. 

Engel,  an  Englishman,  studied  the 
budgets  which  he  obtained  from  fam- 
ilies and  formulated  the  following  laws, 


which  seem  exact  when  applied  to  any 
income: 

1.  The  higher  the  income  the 
smaller  is  the  percentage  spent  for 
food. 

2.  Clothing  assumes  and  keeps  a 
distinctly  constant  proportion  in 
the  whole. 

3.  Rent,  heating  and  lighting 
have  an  invariable  proportion 
whatever  the  income. 

4.  The  larger  the  income  the 
greater  is  the  proportion  of  the  dif- 
ferent expenses  which  express  the 
degree  of  well-being. 

COMMON    SENSE   IN    BUYING. 

Training  probably  modifies  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  necessities  of  life  and 
leaves  more  to  be  used  for  savings  or 
books.  At  least,  it  should  bring  an  in- 
telligent knowledge  of  spending,  and 
will  tend  to  make  the  spending  fall  into 
lines  more  like  the  suggested  budgets. 

In  buying,  certain  things  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  price  paid  for  the  article, 
such  as  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  seller, 
which  must  cover  his  expense  of  freight, 
rent,  service  and  loss  through  waste. 
Mayor  Shank,  of  Indianapolis,  in  his  at- 
tempts to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  for 
the  consumer  and  pay  the  farmer  better 
prices,  attempted  to  do  away  with  the 
middleman,  because  he  felt  that  he  was 
getting  too  large  a  profit;  but  the  mu- 
nicipal markets,  such  as  the  one  con- 
ducted in  Des  Moines,  la.,  or  Madison, 
Wis.,  have  done  the  work  more  effect- 
ively and  inconspicuously  and  are  on  a 
sounder  basis.  In  buying  in  bulk  there 
is  time  saved,  and  the  seller  should  be 
able  to  make  a  better  price  because  you 
assume  all  loss  through  waste,  save 
handling,  store  the  goods,  and  he  has 
his  return  for  the  goods  much  sooner 
(presumably) .  In  food,  packages  are 
attractive,  permit  ease  in  handling  and 
afford  greater  cleanliness,  but  generally 
they  are  more  expensive  than  when  sold 
in  bulk.  A  knowledge  of  food  values 
makes  it  possible  to  buy  the  most  actual 
food  for  the  money.  For  example,  dry 
cooked  cereals  as  served  with  cream  cost 
more  than  cooked  cereals  (regardless  of 
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time  and  labor  in  preparation),  and 
what  is  the  comparative  nutritive  value? 
To  purchase  oysters  for  food  when  the 
income  is  small  is  a  luxury,  when  milk 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  will  furnish 
more  nourishment;  which  may  bring  to 
mind  the  remark  of  the  small  boy  who 
said,  "A  nutritious  food  is  one  which 
don't  cost  much  and  ain't  got  no  taste." 
In  buying  for  the  necessities  of  life  we 
are  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  mer- 
chant, because — we  must  have  them; 
but  economy  often  accompanies  com- 
paring goods  in  quantity,  quality  and 
price.  For  example,  by  buying  three  or 
four  grades  of  peas  and  comparing  fla- 
vor and  price,  it  may  be  found  that  the 
20-eent  peas  are  better  than  those  sold 
for  25  cents,  and  which  brand  the  gro- 
cer carries  is  the  best.  It  is  not  econ- 
omical to  buy  too  much  food  so  that  it 
spoils  or  requires  time  and  labor  to  use 
over,  and  also  there  is  possible  waste  in 
preparation  in  cooking. 

Cleanliness  in  food  and  protection 
from  adulteration  in  food  is  to  be  found 
in  food  laws,  which  housekeepers  should 
uphold. 

Study  should  show  and  emphasize  the 
relative  importance  or  the  physical  as- 
pects of  shelter  which  are  necessary  for 
health  and  the  social  aspects  which  are 
desirable  from  an  ethical  standpoint. 
Possibly  study  modifies  the  expenditure 
in  this  direction  more  than  in  any 
other. 

Clothing  must  provide  for  physical 
needs  first  (just  as  food  does)  before 
providing  for  aesthetical  needs.  When 
a  garment  does  neither,  but  is  a  source 
of  discomfort  to  the  wearer  and  dis- 
pleasure to  the  observer,  it  may  be  said 
to  have  little  value.  Too  often  the  cost 
of  clothing,  like  that  of  a  house,  de- 
pends more  often  upon  what  impression 
it  is  desired  to  make  upon  the  outside 
world  than  upon  the  true  office  of  cloth- 
ing, namely  to  preserve  the  health  by 
protecting  the  body  from  sudden 
changes  of  temperature. 

But  if  u  e  can  give  pleasure  by  appear- 
ing in  harmonious  colors  and  graceful 
forms  and  ive  can  by  the  right  selection 
add  to  our  appearance,  it  is  right  and 


proper,  if  it  does  not  cripple  the  more 
important  life  of  the  soul.  As  in  the  case 
of  food,  law  was  necessary  to  protect 
the  consumer  from  fraud,  so,  also,  the 
protection  from  fraud  in  textiles  for 
clothing  is  to  be  found  in  textile  laws 
which  will  come  in  the  future.  How 
can  you  tell  whether  a  garment  is  all 
wool  or  60  per  cent,  cotton  and  you  pay 
for  wool?  The  government  tests  the 
quality  or  composition  of  all  textiles 
used  in  the  army.  A  correct  labeling 
of  textiles  will  tend  to  promote  a  wise 
expenditure  of  the  income  of  the  family. 
The  outlay  for  operating  expenses 
brings  to  mind  Miss  Salmon's  remark 
that  "Few  women  when  they  assume 
the  care  of  the  household,  know  the  ex- 
act value  of  the  household  plant;  the 
amount  to  be  deducted  each  year  for 
wear  and  tear;  the  relative  proportions 
expended  annually  for  rent,  fuel,  food, 
clothing  and  service,  and  the  amount  of 
profit,  waste  or  unproductiveness  that 
results  from  all  expenditures  made." 

OPERATING  EXPENSES. 

In  operating  expenses,  which  include 
snch  items  as  heating,  lighting,  cleaning 
and  repairing,  comes  the  question 
whether  labor  may  have  a  money  val- 
ue. For  example,  a  woman  may  be  able 
to  earn  more  money  in  a  day  at  an  oc- 
cupation than  she  could  save  by  spend- 
ing the  time  making  clothes — that  is, 
in  the  same  time  she  could  earn  money 
to  buy  them  and  have  a  surplus.  Again, 
if  time  counts  in  value,  it  may  be  poor 
economy  to  put  up  fruit  if  fresh  fruit 
is  in  the  markets  at  a  reasonable  price 
the  year  around.  Similarly,  energy  or 
effort  may  have  a  money  value,  and  it  i 
is  this  factor  largelv  which  must  enter 
into  a  consideration  of  labor-saving  de- 
vices. 

Probably  most  women  are  too  prone  l 
to  economize  in  this  direction  and_  do 
not  use  time  economy.  But  there  is  a 
questionable  use  of  money  for  labor- 
saving  devices;  namely,  a  first  cost,  the 
cost  of  operation,  and  the  amount  of 
space  occupied  for  the  amount  of  use  re- 
ceived. For  example,  a  washing  ma- 
chine costs  $60 ;  the  interest  on  the  in- 
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vestment  at  4  per  cent,  is  $2.40,  or 
$.046  per  week,  besides  the  depreciation 
in  value.  One  user  reports  that  it  costs 
.0675  per  week  to  do  the  washing  (no 
wringer),  or  a  total  cost  of  .1135  per 
week,  which  is  not  very  heavy  consider- 
ing the  time  and  energy  saved.  On  the 
other  hand,  $15  for  a  tireless  cooker,  if 
it  is  not  much  used,  may  not  be  good 
economy. 

LOOK    AFTER    THE    HIGHER    LIFE. 

The  amount  spent  on  health  of  mind 
rather  than  on  health  of  body  is  to  be 
found  in  the  outlay  for  so-called  higher 
life,  which  includes  savings,  charity, 
books  and  pleasure.  Because  the  amount 
spent  on  these  things  is  due  to  choice, 
thereby  expressing  individuality,  it 
doubtless  is  the  most  interesting  expen- 
diture of  all.  Altruistic  instincts  can 
only  be  satisfied  when  the  income  yields 
more  than  enough  for  bare  existence; 
yet  in  all  our  spending  there  is  some 
thing  which  we  can  do  for  others  in  fol- 
lowing the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  manufacturer  puts  on  the  market 
goods  which  he  wants  to  sell,  and  if 
they  are  bought,  he  assumes  that  they 
satisfv.     Would  the  trash  we  often  see 


on  the  market  be  there  if  it  were  not 
sold?  And  does  the  producer  get  true 
joy  out  of  making  it?  Thus,  as  con- 
sumers, we  are  responsible  for  produc- 
tion as  well  as  consumption. 

In  olden  times  women  thought  and 
thought  and  thought  before  they  spent, 
often  making  the  spending  a  burden. 
Now  women  often  spend  and  then  think 
and  think  and  think.  Nor  does  the  lack 
of  thought  beforehand  ease  the  burden 
of  her  spending. 

The  old-fashioned  woman  was,  as  we 
look  back  to  her,  a  woman  who  made 
(lie  most  of  life  as  it  came  to  her,  who 
understood  her  condition  and  needs, 
r.nri  whose  wise  adaptation  to  the  same 
had  an  important  place  in  the  work  and 
progress  of  her  time.  The  representative 
in  the  life  of  to-day  is  the  woman  who 
follows  these  principles  in  her  larger 
world  of  opportunities.  She  is  not  nar- 
row-minded nor  out  of  touch  with  life; 
she  does  not  cling  to  old,_  useless  cus- 
toms and  fashions.  She  is  a  woman 
who  spends  her  money  carefully  and 
iudieiously,  as  her  grandmothers  did, 
but  who  understands  how  and  why  to 
spend  it  as  she  does  through  training 
for  her  position  in  the  twentieth  century 
household. 


THE     FROST     SPIRIT 


He  comes,  he  comes,  the  Frost  Spirit  comes' 

From  the  frozen  .Labrador, 
From  the  icy  bridge  of  the  Northern  Seas, 

Which  the  white  bear  wanders  o'er; 
Where  the  fisherman's  sail  is  stiff  with  ice, 

And  the  luckless  forms  below, 
In  the  sunless  cold  of  the  lingering  night, 

Into  marble  statues  grow! 


■Whittier. 


PIONEER   LIFE  IN  EASTERN   QUEBEC 


By  Margaret   MacWhirter 


THE  County  of  Bonaventure  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  formerly  part  of 
the  District  of  Gaspe*,  although  little 
known  to  the  outside  world,  has  an  in- 
terest of  its  own. 

Long  ago  various  parts  of  it  were 
settled  by  the  French,  viz:  Bonaventure 
by' French  emigrants  from  France; 
Petite  Rochelle,  by  Acadian  refugees 
from  the  Dispersion  of  1755. 

The  fall  of  Quebec  and  the  final  con- 
quest of  Canada  changed  for  a  time 
conditions  on  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs. 
Ronaventure  was  the  scene  of  warfare; 
the  settlement  was  destroyed,  and  the 
English  warships  chased  their  enemies 
as  far  as  what  is  now  known  as  Cross 
Point.  The  final  battle  was  fought  a 
sbort  distance  above  and  opposite 
Athol,  on  July  8th,  1760,  and  the  A- 
cadian  village  of  Petite  Rochelle,  com- 
prising two  hundred  houses,  was  des- 
troyed. 

To  the  Restigouche  river  belongs  the 
renown  of  the  last  naval  conflict  be- 
tween the  English  and  French  in  Can- 
ada. One  of  the  fugitive  ships  took 
refuge  in  Port  Daniel,  and  being  des- 
troyed by  Captain  Byron's  fleet,  the 
struggle  was  over. 

After  a  time,  wonderful  stories  were 
circulated  in  the  British  Isles  of  the 
new  land  across  the  sea,  where  gold 
could  be  obtained  for  the  picking-up. 
Slowly  at  first,  then  in  greater  numbers, 
emigrants  sought  the  new  country.  For 
various  reasons  many  settled  on  the 
shores  of  Bay  Chaleur. 

New  Carlisle,  the  count}'  seat  was  set- 
tied  by  United  Empire  Loyalists  about 
the  time  of  the  AVar  of  Independence, 
while  Port  Daniel,  New  Richmond,  Es- 
cuminac  and  Kempt  Road  received  de- 
tachments of  Scotch.  English  and  Irish. 
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These  lived  on  terms  of  good  fellowship 
with  the  French  already  in  the  coun- 
try ;  all  alike  set  to  work  to  carve  homes 
for  themselves  out  of  the  wilderness. 

There  were  many  advantages  as  well 
as  drawbacks  in  this  land  of  their  adop- 
tion. Both  land  and  sea  responded  rich- 
ly to  the  attention  given  them.  True, 
great  trees  had  to  be  cut  down;  from 
which  little  camps  of  logs  were  built; 
the  clearing  was  burned,  planted  and 
sown. 

The  wife,  in  addition  to  her  house- 
work, cooking,  washing  and  the  mak- 
ing and  mending  of  clothes  aided  her 
husband  in  the  field.  The  baby,  wrap- 
ped in  a  blanket  or  shawl  was  carefully 
laid  in  a  sheltered  spot,  while  the  moth- 
er planted  or  reaped  side  by  side  with 
her  husband.  Strong,  hearty  children 
grew  up,  in  the  little  log  camp,  which 
after  a  while  gave  place  to  a  larger 
house  and  barn.  There  were  plenty 
porridge  and  oat  cakes,  milk,  potatoes 
and  pork  to  eat. 

The  team  of  oxen  was  a  source  of 
pride  to  the  pioneer,  and  in  winter  huge 
logs  were  hauled  to  be  burned  in  the 
bis:  chimney. 

The  thumping  of  the  home-made 
loom  during  the  day,  and  the  whirr  of 
the  spinning-wheel  far  into  the  night 
told  their  own  tales  of  warm  clothing 
for  the  family  supplied  by  the  willing 
and  capable  mother. 

The  little  room  was  lighted  by  the 
tallow  dip,  and  the  light  from  the  great 
logs  in  the  fire-place,  where  the  flames 
danced  and  roared  up  the  chimney,  of- 
ten made  of  mud. 

The  clearings  increased  in  size,  and 
occasion allv  the  bush-fires  of  the  set- 
tlers spread  beyond  control.  One  such 
incident  still  remembered  bv  the  older 
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people  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  dang- 
ers and  losses  these  people  endured. 

An  exceptionally  early  spring  had 
cheered  the  hearts  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  new  land  of  eastern  Quebec.  They 
were  beginning  to  get  under  way  on 
their  little  "clearances"  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Restigouche  River.  Slowly 
the  forest  was  receding,  and  where  once 
stood  maple,  birch,  and  spruce  trees, 
rich  in  their  luxuriant  growth,  log 
houses  and  barns  had  been  erected,  the 
earnest  of  the  comfortable  houses  of 
the  present  day.  Already  on  the  date 
of  which  I  write  the  crops  were  through 
the  ground — lovely  tender  young  shoots 
which  meant  food  for  man  and  beast. 
Even  to  this  day,  that  year  is  still  spok- 
en of  as  the  "Early  Spring.' 

The  daughter  of  one  of  the  pioneers 
bad  a  long  walk  before  her.  She  was 
the  eldest  of  the  family,  and  often  had 
to  do  the  work  of  a  son  and  daughter. 
She  had  been  born  in  Scotland,  her 
parents  emigrating  when  she  was  seven 
years  old.  When  we  remember  that 
Campbell-ton  was  fully  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant, and  was  the  usual  market-place, 
we  can  perhaps  better  understand  how 
great  an  undertaking  it  was  to  go  to 
town  with  a  basket  of  eggs  in  one  hand, 
and  one  of  butter  in  the  other.  Then 
the  start  had  to  be  an  early  one.  She 
herself  said  many  years  later: 

"If  I  was  not  on  Pointe  a  la  Garde 
bill  when  the  sun  rose,  I  was  too  late.'' 

The  morning  was  beautifully  fine  on 
the  fifth  of  May,  1847,  when  our  hero- 
ine set  out ;  how  early  she  had  been  astir 
I  do  not  pretend  to  guess.  The  sweet 
scent  of  spring  was  in  the  air,  every- 
thing was  delightfully  green  when  by 
and  by  the  sun  rose.  The  dew  spark- 
led on  the  blades  of  grass,  the  fronds  of 
the  ferns,  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and 
the  myriad  of  green  things  on  every 
hand. 

Reaching  Campbellton  she  despatch- 
ed her  business,  and  went  to  the  Ferry 
landing  to  cross  the  river  in  order  to 
reach  home  that  night.  But  the  wind 
which  had  been  gradually  increasing 
all  day,  now  blew  a  hurricane,  and  be- 
sides vast  masses  of  smoke  rolled  up  to- 


wards Campbellton  from  the  opposite 
shore. 

Half-frantic,  because  of  the  dear  ones 
at  home  the  girl  implored  the  ferry- 
man to  put  her  across,  but  he  knew 
the  danger  and  refused.  Even  if  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  other  shore, 
certain  death  must  be  the  lot  of  any 
one  who  attempted  to  traverse  that  fear- 
ful forest  road  from  Cross  Point. 

Meanwhile  from  Pointe  a  la  Garde 
to  Escuminac  a  battle  hot  and  fearful 
was  raging.  As  I  have  already  said 
the  wind  blew  a  gale,  and  the  forest  fire 
spred  rapidly,  until  as  day  advanced  the 
whole  countryside  was  in  a  blaze.  Not 
a  building  was  left  standing  in  Pointe  a 
la  Garde  excepting  an  old  blacksmith 
shop.  The  crops  were  dastroyed  in  the 
ground,  fences  were  burned  and  the 
forest  was  a  hideous,  blackened  waste. 

The  buildings  of  our  pioneer  escap- 
ed, and  he  at  once  gave  shelter  to  many 
of  his  unfortunate  neighbors.  With 
the  approach  of  night  the  wind  calmed 
somewhat,  but  the  air  was  heavy  with 
smoke  and  hot  from  the  smouldering 
fires. 

There  were  troubled  hearts  in  that 
home  that  night;  their  daughter  had 
not  returned  and  the  parents  feared 
that  attempting  to  reach  home  she  had 
perished  in  the  flames.  We  can  im- 
agine how  great  their  joy  and  relief 
when  early  the  following  morning  she 
returned. 

This  incident  is  only  one  of  many 
which  occurred  in  the  new  country. 
Nothing  daunted  by  this  drawback,  the 
settlers  built  new  homes.  They  brave- 
Iv  set  their  faces  to  win  and  they  did 
so. 

As  settlers  became  more  numerous 
they  naturally  turned  their  thoughts 
to  church  matters.  The  dearth  of  op- 
portunities for  the  worship  of  God  was 
a  grief  to  those  who  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  the  ordinances  of  religion  from 
childhood.  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  of  London,  England,  deserves 
great  credit  for  the  work  which  its  min- 
isters did  in  those  early  days  in  the 
district  now  comprising  Gaspe  and  Bon- 
aventure  counties.     But  Protestant  and 
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Roman  Catholic  alike  felt  the  need  of 
places  of  worship  for  their  chosen  de- 
nominations. Considering  the  scarcity 
of  money,  all  praise  is  due  to  those  who 
spared  no  effort  to  secure  a  church  for 
the  worship  of  God.  Those  who  had  no 
money  brought  lumber  and  all  gave 
personal  labor. 

The  school-house  and  teacher  of  those 
days  are  worthy  of  mention.  The  boy 
and  girl  of  to-day  in  his  and  her  com- 
fortable and  well-appointed  school-room 
would  stare  at  the  building  of  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago.  The  low  log  build- 
ing in  the  heart  of  the  bush,  dimly 
lighted  the  great  stove  in  the  centre 
belching  forth  heat,  the  long  desks, 
carved  with  innumerable  hieroglyphics 
ranged  against  the  wall  on  both  sides, 
and  the  equally  long  benches  devoid  of 
back  or  support  of  any  kind  were  famil- 
iar sights  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  that 
period.  Little  wonder  if  backs  grew 
tired,  and  elbows  and  bodies  were 
thrown  upon  the  desk  in  search  of  a 
more  comfortable  position.  As  Separ- 
ate schools  were  unknown,  all  attended 
the  same  school,  irrespective  of  creed. 
They  were  happy,  fun-loving,  eager, 
bright-eyed,  clad  alike  in  "homespun" 
garments,  warranted  to  keep  out  the 
cold.  Over  all  too  often  presided  a  rough, 
cruel  man,  whose  object  appeared  to  be 
to  live  up  to  the  maxim:  "No  lickin', 
no  larnin'  ".  Woe  betide  the  unlucky 
urchin  who  presented  himself  with  an 
unprepared  "task."  Mercilessly  upon 
his  head,  back,  arms  and  legs  descend- 
ed the  Master's  cane,  while  the  others 
grinned  or  trembled  according  to  their 
courage  or  lack  of  it.  The  story  was 
current  in  one  district  of  how  a  master 
described  the  terrors  of  the  rat-infested 
cellar,  and  then  arraying  a  little  girl 
with  the  horns  and  tail  of  an  ox  was 
in  the  act  of  putting  the  terrified  child 
into  the  cellar,  when  the  door  opened  to 
admit  her  father!  Stories  are  also  told 
of  occasional  outbreaks  on  the  part  of 
the  most  courageous. 

One  woman,  now  of  mature  years  cre- 
ated a  sensation  one  day  at  school.     In- 
^  furiated  bv  the  Master's  bullying,  she 
*  smashed    his  eye-glass   with   the   slate, 


which  she  threw  with  unerring  aim; 
slamming  the  door  behind  her  she  de- 
parted, leaving  the  despoiled  teacher 
ruefully  regarding  the  broken  glass. 
Another  time  this  same  teacher  amused 
himself,  whipping  with  his  switch  the 
bare  legs  of  the  boy  whose  copy-book 
he  had  been  considering.  Presently 
the  lad  retaliated  by  grasping  vigorous- 
ly the  master's  hair,  as  the  latter  again 
bent  his  head  over  the  book.  The  man 
who  delighted  to  inflict  pain  screamed 
lustily  to  be  released.  Another  teacher 
had  a  unique  way  of  dismissing  his  pu- 
pils when  school  was  over.  Those  near- 
est the  door  made  a  dash  for  liberty; 
the  reason  of  their  abrupt  departure 
was  soon  manifest.  Cane  in  hand  the 
master  reached  the  struggling  crowd 
jammed  in  the  entrance.  With  great 
impartiality  he  belabored  them,  while 
the  single  injunction :  "Fair  and  aisy 
boys,  fair  and  aisy,"  fell  upon  their  ears. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  "school  was  out." 

Deeds  of  cruelty  were  by  no  means 
uncommon.  The  great  human  brute, 
often  too  drunk  to  know  what  he  was 
doing,  abused  the  defenceless  children 
under  his  control.  An  old  man  related 
how  his  terror  of  his  teacher  was  so 
great  that  the  lesson  perfectly  prepared 
at  home,  escaped  his  memory  entirely 
when  called  upon  to  recite. 

The  parents  accustomed  to  the  obedi- 
ence and  severity  of  the  old  land  held 
their  peace. 

Occasionally  a  teacher  appeared 
whose  delight  it  was  to  impart  know- 
ledge: then  rapid  strides  were  made  in 
the  "three  R's,"  which  comprised  the 
curriculum  of  those  scholastic  days. 

At  home  children  were  brought  up 
to  "be  seen  and  not  heard."  The 
"What,"  "Yes",  and  "No,"  of  the  pres- 
ent-day child  were  unheard  of.  Rever- 
ence for  religion,  and  respect  for  seniors 
were  inculcated.  If  they  fled  when  the 
minister  came,  they  were  speedily  hunt- 
ed up,  and  standing  in  line  were  faith- 
fullv  catechised. 

In  the  pioneer  days  letters  were  re- 
ceived only  at  long  intervals,  and  were 
an  expensive  luxury.     A  great  step  was 
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taken  when  arrangements  were  made 
by  which  mail  arrived  once  in  two 
weeks,  to  be  gradually  succeeded  by  bi- 
and  tri-weekly  visits.  At  last  the  pres- 
ent service  was  secured.  Those  whc 
grumble  to-day  at  the  often  bad  condi- 
tion of  our  roads  do  not  realize  how  out- 
fathers  travelled.  There  were  no  roads 
in  the  early  days.  Often  little  more 
than  a  blazed  trail  led  along  the  bank 
of  the  river  or  bay.  Even  after  the 
highway  was  opened,  travelling  was 
toilsome  and  slow.  In  winter  particu- 
larly, only  those  who  were  compelled 
to,  made  long  journeys.  The  advent  of 
the  steamer  in  summer  was  hailed  with 
delight.  The  old-fashioned  cabriolet 
is  not  entirely  extinct;  one  or  two  may 
vet  be  found — relics  of  by-gone  days. 
Ship-building  at  several  points  along 
the  coast  became  for  a  time  a  small  in- 
dustry. Lumbering  has  always  been 
one  of  the  main  resources  on  both  sides 
of  the  Bav  de  Chaleur  and  Restigouche 
River.  Square  timber  was  in  great  de- 
mand in  those  days. 

Although  much  hard  work  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  pioneers,  thev  had  their  sea- 
sons of  jollity  too.  New  Year's  Day 
among  the  Scotch  was  a  day  of  feasting 
and  visiting.  Eagerly  the  complexion 
of  the  first  comer,  or  "first  foot"  as  it 
was  called,  was  scanned;  upon  this  de- 
pended the  luck  of  the  household  for 
the  ensuing  year.  Christmas  Day  was 
not  held  in  so  great  repute  among  the 
Scotch  then  as  now,  although  Protest- 
ant and  Roman  Catholic  alike  attended 
midnight  mass  on  Christmas'  eve;  the 
former  from  curiosity,  the  latter  from 
principle.  Thanksgiving  Day  was  un- 
known to  the  pioneers  on  Bay  Chaleur, 
but  Hallowe'en  was  warmly  welcomed. 
All  sorts  of  fun,  frolic  and  tricks  were 
the  order  of  the  night,  although  it  was 
seldom  that  property  was  wantonly  de- 
stroyed. The  young  men  and  maidens 
were  chiefly  anxious  to  find  out  what 
sort  of  a  partner  the  future  had  in  store 
for  them.     The  ball  of  yarn  flung  into 


the  darkness,  and  carefully  wound  till 
its  progress  was  arrested,  added  fear  to 
curiosity;  such  fear  being  dispelled  lat- 
er by  the  bawl  of  the  calf  half-choked 
on  the  yarn. 

I  think  we  often  forget  that  in  most 
instances  the  separation  of  these  first 
settlers  from  home  and  friends  was  final. 
The  long,  dreadful  voyage  in  a  sailing 
vessel  was  never  repeated ;  so  loved  ones 
met  no  more  on  this  side  of  time.  The 
heart-longing  of  those  exiles  for  the  old 
home  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following 
anecdote.  One  woman  whose  heart 
turned  to  the  "land  of  the  heather"  re- 
marked once :  "Were  I  home  again,  with 
my  two  hands  on  the  door-post,  they 
might  pull  my  arms  from  the  shoulders 
but  I  would  never  let  go."  Yet  this  wo- 
man bravely  faced  the  difficulties  of  her 
int.  buried  the  longing  for  mother  and 
friends  and  with  indomitable  courage 
helped  to  make  a  home  in  the  new  land 
so  far  from  the  old.  To-day,  one  of 
her  grandsons  fills  an  influential  pulpit 
in  B.C.,  while  another  is  employed  in 
the  training  of  young  men  for  the  min- 
istry  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

A  strong,  hardy  race  of  men  and  wo- 
men, capable  and  willing  to  do  their 
share  in  the  world's  work  have  arisen 
in  County  Bonaventure. 

Methods  of  work  have  changed  since 
those  early  days.  Hand  labor  has  giv- 
en way  to  machinery.  The  team  of 
oxen  and  the  home-spun  clothing  are 
alike  well-nigh  obsolete. 

The  log-house  is  gone  too,  and  the 
forest  clearing  is  now  a  large  well-culti- 
vated farm,  on  which  the  comfortably 
furnished  farm-house  is  found.  Times 
and  customs  have  changed;  even  Christ- 
mas Day  has  supplanted  New  Year's 
Day.  In  one  respect  the  people  of  to- 
day remain  unchanged.  like  their 
fathers  they  are  careful  to  obey  the  Di- 
vine injunction  to  "entertain  strangers." 
They  keep  a  meal,  a  bed  and  a  welcome 
for  all  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  privilege. 


IN     SUCH     A     NIGHT 


By  Atkinson  Kymball 


AS  SOON  as  Ann  Torrance  finished 
supper,  she  went  out  on  the  piazza  to 
wait  for  Graham  Ewarts.  He  never 
came  before  eight  o'clock,  but  she  liked 
to  sit  ready  to  receive  him  and  antici- 
pate his  coming.  Across  the  interven- 
ing lawn  with  its  plumy  boundary  line 
of  shrubs,  Ann  could  hear  the  gay 
sound  of  Alice  Cantor's  little  court,  that, 
during  the  long,  soft  summer  evenings, 
lounging  on  the  steps  or  swaying  in 
the  hammocks,  paid  her  the  informal 
homage  masculine  youth  delights  to 
render  to  girlhood  and  beauty.  Alice 
Cantor's  young  men  always  came  before 
eight  oclock,  sometimes  before  eight 
in  the  morning;  and  they  usually  left 
en  masse  at  an  hour  when  the  joyous 
noise  of  their  departure  awoke  the  sleep- 
ing silence  of  the  wide,  elm-shaded 
street. 

Ann  Torrance  did  not  envy  Alice 
Cantor  her  little  court.  Her  own  girl- 
hood, at  thirty-three,  was  past,  and  her 
beauty  was  no  more  than  a  fresh  whole- 
someness;  but  as  eight  o'clock  drew 
near,  with  a  foreboding  only  a  woman 
can  feel,  she  began  to  listen  for  a  cer- 
tain voice  to  float  to  her  in  laughter 
from  the  neighboring  piazza.  The 
strength  of  her  desire  not  to  have  it  so 
made  her  clairvoyant  that  Ewarts  was 
lounging  with  the  others  at  Alice  Can- 
tor's feet;  but  it  was  not  until  the  twi- 
light had  brightened  into  moonlight 
that  she  caught,  amid  the  young  bass 
growls  and  tenor  peals,  the  note  of 
Ewart's  seasoned  baritone. 

The  established  custom  of  Ewart's 
friendly  calls  was  the  most  precious 
thing  in  Ann's  life.  He  had  got  into 
the  habit  of  calling  some  five  years  be- 
fore, when,  as  junior  partner  of  the  law 
firm  with  which  Ann's  aunt  had  shared 
her  legal  worries,  the  diplomatic  bur- 
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den  ot  soothing  the  irritable  and  ner- 
vous old  lady  had  fallen  to  his  lot.  After 
the  death  of  Ann's  aunt,  who  had  had 
the  satisfaction  during  her  lifetime  of 
knowing  that  Ann  was  earning  the 
money  she  intended  to  leave  her,  Ew- 
arts had  not  intermitted  his  calls  un- 
til lately,  when  he  had  begun  to  share 
with  Alice  Cantor  the  evenings  dedi- 
cated to  Ann. 

At  nine  o'clock  Ann  got  up  from  her 
chair  and  entered  the  house.  She  had 
decided  to  go  to  bed.  She  went  through 
the  hall  to  the  kitchen  to  tell  Katie  to 
be  sure  to  lock  up.  There  was  no  li^ht 
in  the  kitchen,  but  there  was  a  smell  of 
perfume  and  cloves  in  the  warm  dark- 
ness. On  the  kitchen  porch,  Ann  saw 
two  figures  sitting  close  together  on  the 
top  step.  Katie's  happy  Irish  face  was 
etherealized  by  the  moonlight.  The 
young  man  beside  her  put  his  arm 
around  her  and  drew  her  face  against 
his.  Ann  tiptoed  back  through  the  dim 
hall  and  sat  down  on  the  piazza  again. 

Over  on  the  grass  and  about  the 
trunks  of  the  elms  floated  a  diaph- 
anous mist.  The  flowers  in  the  border 
at  either  side  of  the  walk  leading  to  the 
gate  looked  taller  than  they,  did  in  day- 
light ;  panicles  of  blossoms  among  their 
green  leaves  showed  as  masses  of  faint 
color  and  gray  shadow,  as  if  carved  out 
of  some  ineffable  marble.  In  a  shrub 
on  the  lawn,  a  song-sparrow,  dreaming 
of  love,  softly  trilled  an  unfinished  ca- 
denza. The  whole  earth,  in  such  a  night 
as  this,  knew  what  Ann  Torrance  had 
never  known.  In  such  a  night  as  this, 
it  seemed  to  Ann  that  her  life  was  sum- 
med up  in  one  fact;  Graham  Ewarts 
would  never  love  her. 

It  was  after  ten  when  Katie's  young 
man  left  and  Katie  came  to  the  front 
door  to  bid  her  mistress  goodnight. 
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Still  Ann  waited.  Ewarts  might  drop 
in  for  a  moment;  and  she  waited  and 
listened  with  an  ever-increasing  desire, 
ashamed  of  its  intensity,  and  shameless 
because  of  it. 

She  was  not  jealous,  she  told  herself. 
She  had  no  right  to  that  bitter  ecstasy; 
she  would  have  welcomed  its  pangs  if 
she  could  have  possessed  their  sweet 
justification.  But  she  had  nothing:  no 
treasure  of  memory,  even ;  no  word  or 
look  of  love;  no  rare,  free  moment  of 
self-betrayal. 

Over  at  Alice  Cantor's,  a  quartet  of 
fresh  voices  were  declaring,  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  banjo,  that  they  were 
seeing  Nellie  home,  as  fresh  young 
voices  have  declared  on  summer  nights 
for  generations.  The  singers  apparent- 
ly had  no  immediate  intention  of  ex- 
tending the  like  courtesy  to  any  one 
else.  And  then  the  gate  clicked,  and 
Graham  Ewarts  came  up  the  walk  and 
up  the  steps.  Ann's  light  dress  showed 
him  where  she  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the 
vine-hung  piazza. 

"Is  that  you,  Ann  ?"  He  refused  the 
chair  she  pushed  forward  toward  him, 
and  sat  down  on  the  top  step,  with  his 
back  against  one  of  the  tapering  white 
columns  that  supported  the  piazza  and 
gave  a  Southern  graciousness  to  its  New 
England  stability.  "What  a  night, 
what  a  night!"  he  exclaimed,  looking  at 
the  round,  high-riding  moon. 

His  face  and  figure  were  bathed  in 
the  light.  Ann  from  her  dark  vantage- 
ground  searched  his  face.  He  looked 
excited,  expectant.  She  saw  that  he  had 
something  to  tell  her,  but  she  made  no 
attempt  to  hasten  his  confidence.  She 
never  hastened  his  confidences;  and  he 
sometimes  delayed  telling  them  for  the 
pleasure  of  feeling  that  she  was  waiting 
on  his  good  time,  ready  with  her  inter- 
est, her  sympathy,  her  appreciation, 
even  her  condonation,  if  he  should  call 
for  that. 

After  a  moment  he  said,  "Do  you 
know,  Ann,  I've  begun  to  realize  that 
I'm  getting  on  in  years?" 

"It's  a  habit  we  all  form  sooner  or 
later,"  Ann  said. 

"Yes,  and  it's  a  good  habit,  if  you 
can  get  some  one  else  to  form  it  with 
you.    It's  growing  old  alone  that's  per- 


nicious." He  drew  his  long  legs  up  on 
the  top  step  and  clasped  his  hands 
about  his  knees.  "There  have  been 
times  during  the  last  few  months  in 
the  evenings,  after  I've  been  here,  say, 
and  gone  back  to  my  rooms,  when  I've 
been  so  confounded  homesick  for  some- 
thing or  other — I  didn't  know  what — 
that  if  I'd  been  a  woman,  I'd  have  cried. 
The  fact  is,  Ann,  a  man  of  my  age 
finds  out  that  life  is  pretty  empty  if 
he  isn't  married.  Just  as  a  young  girl 
falls  in  love  with  love,  a  middle-aged 
bachelor  falls  in  love  with  marriage. 
Now,  what  do  you  suppose  I've  thought 
of  doing?" 

It  was  significant  of  their  relation 
that  Ann  was  the  only  woman  to  whom 
he  ever  vouchsafed  personal  revelations. 
Nature  had  bestowed  on  him  an  in- 
scrutable exterior ;  and,  more  or  less  con- 
sciously, he  had  adopted  a  manner  to 
correspond — a  species  of  protective  co- 
loration not  uncommon.  He  was  tall, 
thin,  slow  of  motion ;  his  dark  blue  eyes 
had  a  weary  expression ;  and  his  face, 
with  its  lean,  square  jaw  and  high- 
bridged  nose,  was  impassive.  He  wore 
a  drooping,  light  mustache,  and  looked 
altogether  like  an  American  girl's  ideal 
of  an  Englishman.  He  bore  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  engaging  cynicism;  in  re- 
ality, he  was  shy,  conscientious,  and 
rather  romantic. 

Ann  made  no  reply  to  his  question. 
She  could  not  have  told  whether  wild 
hope  or  certain  fear  tied  her  tongue. 
Ewarts  smiled  and  looked  toward  her, 
but,  not  being  able  to  make  out  her  ex- 
pression in  the  shadow,  he  transferred 
his  smile  to  the  bright  obscure  of  the 
sky. 

"I  am  going  to  ask  Alice  Cantor  to  be 
my  wife." 

Ann  moved  her  chair  farther  into  the 
shadow.  "She  is  very  attractive,"  she 
said. 

"The  queer  thing  is  that  I  didn't  dis- 
cover how  attractive  she  is  until  a  few 
weeks  ago.  One  night  I  had  been  call- 
ing here,  and  Alice's  kindergarten  had 
just  left,  and  she  was  leaning  on  the 
gate  as  I  passed.  I  stopped  to  speak  to 
her,  and,  somehow,  I  stopped  a  good 
while.  She  asked  me  to  call,  and  the 
next  time  I  was  coming  here,  I  went  in 
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there  for  a  minute  or  two.  After  that, 
1  kept  going ;  and  to-night,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, it  Hashed  over  me  that  I  must  he  in 
love  with  her."  He  gave  a  conscious 
laugh.  "I  know  a  man  sounds  like  a 
conceited  ass  when  he  announces  that  he 
is  going  to  ask  a  woman  to  marry  him. 
But  it's  the  only  way  he  can  find  out 
whether  she  cares.  Even  if  she  refuses 
him  at  first,  his  question  has  given  her 
a  push  in  the  right  direction.  A  man 
doesn't  expect  a  woman  to  hegin  by  car- 
ing for  him  as  much  as  he  cares  for 
her."  He  paused  and  looked  again  to- 
ward his  companion.  "Why  don't  you 
encourage  me,  Ann?  I  came  to  you  for 
encouragement." 

"Alice  Cantor  will  not  refuse  you," 
Ann  said. 

Ewarts  laughed.  "Your  words  would 
flatter  me  if  your  tone  didn't  seem  to 
sound  my  doom.  Don't  you  approve  of 
Alice  Cantor,  Ann?" 

"I  don't  know  her  well.  She  is  much 
younger  than  I  am.  She  is  very  beau- 
tiful. She  will  make  you  a  charming 
wife." 

"You'll  have  us  married  before  T 
propose,  so  I  guess  I'd  better  carry  out 
my  intention."  From  trying  to  dis- 
cern Ann's  face,  he  turned  again  to 
the  moonlit  sky.  "I'm  going  back  to 
Alice  Cantor's  to-night.  When  I  hear 
the  kindergarten  leave,  I'm  going  back 
and  ask  her  to  marry  me.  A  man  of 
my  age  must  act  when  the  spirit  moves 
him  or  he'll  never  act." 

As  if  his  words  had  been  a  cue  in 
their  little  drama,  the  y®ung  voices 
across  the  lawn  broke  into  a  chorus  of 
farewells. 

"They're  going,"  Ann  said.  "You 
must  go;"  and  she  added  slowly,  'You 
will  never  be  here  like  this  again." 

Ewarts  looked  toward  her  with  a  puz- 
zled frown.  "Granting  your  prophecy 
comes  true,  of  course  I  shall  be  here 
just  as  much  as  ever." 

"You  must  go,"  Ann  said.  "You'll 
be  too  late." 

"There's  no  hurry.  The  chap  with 
the  banjo  has  taken  to  staying  after  the 
others.    Listen." 

Some  one  on  the  piazza  next  door 
struck  desultory  chords  on  a  banjo  in 
fragmentary  accompaniment     to     the 


singing  that  swelled  in  volume  as  the 
singers  passed  Ann's  gate;  then  grew 
faint,  sweeter,  fainter,  sank  to  silence. 

"See  here,  Ann,"  Ewarts  began, 
"are  you  trying  to  tell  me  that  our 
friendship  must  cease  if  I  get  married?" 

"I  am  trying  to  tell  you  that  it  will 
cease.  It  is  inevitable.  You've  come 
here  because  you  were  lonely.  Well, 
you'll  be  lonely  no  longer.  You'll  have 
a  home  of  your  own,  a  wife  of  your  own, 
children  of  your  own.  You'll  never 
again  feel  that  life  is  empty.  Affection- 
ate human  contacts  will  wrap  you  in  a 
warm  garment.  Your  heart  will  become 
a  storehouse  of  tender  memories." 

Ewarts  stared  thoughtfully  at  the 
moon.  An  early  cricket,  first,  far  har- 
binger of  fall,  shrilled  with  sad,  cheery 
insistence  under  a  stone  in  the  walk 
between  the  flowers.  With  the  air  of 
having  made  a  psychological  discovery, 
Ewarts  said,  "You're  lonely  yourself, 
Ann.  I  never  thought  you  might  be 
lonely." 

"I  miss  my  aunt,"  Ann  said.  "She 
was  all  I  had." 

Neither  spoke  again  for  some  mom- 
ents. The  moon,  the  luminary  of  lov- 
ers since  the  world  began,  flooded  the 
garden  with  its  mysterious  radiance. 
Ann's  eyes,  resting  on  Ewarts'  face, 
were  full  of  the  love  of  which  he  must 
never  know.  The  prohibition  and  fin- 
ality of  this  thought  oppressed  her 
heart  like  a  physical  weight. 

"Graham,"  she  began  abruptly,  "I 
want  to  tell  you  something."  Her  cus- 
tomarily quiet  voice  was  rough  and  vi- 
brant, so  that  Ewarts  half  rose  as  if  to 
go  to  her.  "Please  stay  where  you  are," 
she  went  on.  "I  want  to  see  your  face 
as  I  talk.    No,  don't  look  at  me." 

"I  can't  see  you  if  I  do,"  he  said. 

"I  know,  but  don't  do  it.  I  couldn't 
tell  you  if  you  could  see  me.  I  never 
expected  to  tell  you ;  but,  suddenly,  as 
we  sat  here  waiting  for  Alice  Cantor 
to  be  alone,  it  seemed  as  though  1 
must  tell  you,  that  I  could  tell  you  at 
this  one  moment  in  my  whole  life.  Be- 
fore you  sleep  to-night,  Alice  Cantor 
will  have  promised  to  be  your  wife;  but 
for  this  one  moment  you  are  free." 

"That's  a  formidable  beginning," 
Ewarts  said,  trying     to  speak  lightly. 
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"What  makes  you  so  sure  about  Miss 
Cantor?" 

"I  know  it,  I  feel  it.  No  woman 
could  refuse  you  I"  Ann  ended  passion- 
ately. 

A  deep,  painful  blush  swept  up  over 
Ewarts's  face. 

"Oh,  I  know  I  embarrass  you.  I  pat 
you  in  an  impossible  position.  Forgive 
me.  You'll  think  I'm  crazy,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  am.  I  make  you  unhappy,  and 
I  gain  nothing  for  myself.  It's  just  be- 
cause I  can  gain  nothing,  because  I  can 
hope  for  nothing,  that  I  can  speak.  To- 
night, as  I  sat  here  waiting  for  you, 
wondering  whether  you'd  come,  know- 
ing where  you  were,  the  emptiness  of 
my  life  seemed  more  than  I  could  bear. 
1  suppose  I  felt  what  people  feel  when 
they  say  they  have  never  lived.  If  only 
for  an  instant,  I  wanted  to  free  my 
heart.  And  so,  when  you  said  you  were 
going  to  ask  Alice  Cantor  to  marry  you, 
I  saw  my  one  chance — not  my  chance 
to  receive,  but  my  chance  to  give." 
She  broke  off  with  a  little  laugh  that 
was  half  sob.  "To  give  where  my  gift 
isn't  wanted.  The  only  tender  memory 
in  my  heart  will  be  that  once,  face  to 
face,  I  told  you  that  I  loved  you." 

Ewarts,  after  the  first  shock  of  Ann's 
self-betrayal,  had  sat  staring  out  across 
the  lawn,  listening  to  her  with  a  concen- 
tration that  seemed  to  leave  no  room  for 
personal  embarrassment.  Now,  as  she 
passed,  he  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  but 
closed  them  without  speaking. 

"No,  don't  say  anything,"  Ann  said. 
"There  isn't  anything  you  can  say.  All 
you  can  do  is  listen."  Her  voice  fal- 
tered ;  but  as  she  went  on  it  became  grim 
again,  full  of  tender  cadences  that  were 
a  rich  confirmation  of  her  words.  "I've 
loved  you  ever  since  I  knew  you.  I 
don't  believe  there's  been  a  waking 
hour  of  my  life  that  I  haven't  thought 
of  you.  Everything  I  did,  I  mentally 
referred  to  you.  I  wanted  to  share  with 
you  every  experience." 

Ewarts  turned  toward  his  companion, 
throwing  out  his  hands  in  an  eager, 
affirmative  gesture. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  Ann  interpreted,  be- 
fore he  could  speak,  "you  came  to  me 
with   everything;  too;   our   friendship 


was  so  perfect.  But  what  I've  felt  for 
you  hasn't  been  friendship,  however 
perfect." 

From  Alice  Cantor's,  a  banjo  tinkled 
as  if  hastily  caught  up.  Ann  rose  and 
moved  swiftly  toward  the  front  door; 
but  Ewarts,  springing  up,  barred  her 
entrance. 

"You're  not  going  in?"  he  entreated. 
"Ann,  you  mustn't  leave  me  like  this. 
You  must  listen  to  me ;  you  must  let  me 
explain." 

"There  isn't  anything  to  explain.  Oh, 
Graham,  don't  say  anything!  Don't 
you  see  that  it  was  because  you  couldn't 
say  anything  that  I  could? 

For  answer,  Ewarts  stepped  from  the 
doorway,  and  drew  her  close  within  his 
arms.  "If  you  won't  let  me  tell  you  I 
love  you,  you've  got  to  feel  I  do,"  he 
said  almost  fiercely. 

She  made  no  attempt  to  free  herself; 
but  he  felt  her  shrink  and  stiffen.  "Let 
me  go!"  she  whispered.  "You  humili- 
ate me.  You  cover  me  with  shame. 
You  mean  to  be  kind,  I  know,"  she 
ended  piteously. 

Ewarts  stepped  back  to  the  doorway. 
The  sound  of  a  banjo,  softly  struck, 
swelled  in  volume  as  the  player  passed 
the  gate;  then  grew  fainter,  sweeter, 
fainter,  sank  to  silence. 

"You  must  go;  he  has  gone,"  Ann 
said. 

"I'm  never  going.  Don't  you  under- 
stand, Ann,  that  I  was  in  love  with  yon 
all  the  time,  and  didn't  know  it?  That 
I  was  lonely  for  you?  I  thought  I  was 
in  love  with  Alice  Cantor  because  I  re- 
ally was  in  love  with  you.  My  love 
was  like  a  stream  diverted  from  its 
channel.  I  got  into  the  habit  of  going 
to  see  her,  because  I  was  so  forlorn  when 
I  left  you.  The  young  crowd  I  met 
there  amused  me  and  made  me  feel 
more  cheerful,  so  at  last  I  decided  I 
must  be  in  love  with  Alice.  And  then 
the  night  played  its  part — a  fellow 
vaguely  feels  that  love  and  moonlight 
harmonize.  Any  way,"  he  concluded 
abruptly,  conscious  that  the  analysis  of 
his  emotion  was  not  convincing  logic, 
"I  know  now  that  I  love  you,  and  have 
loved  you  ever  since  I  knew  you." 
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Mechanically  Ann  reiterated,  "You 
must  go." 

Ewarts  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led 
her  out  into  the  moonlight  at  the  edge 
of  the  piazza.  "Look  at  me,  Ann.  Can't 
you  see  that  I  love  you?" 

Ann  stood  before  him,  her  brown 
bead  lowered,  her  free  hand  covering 
her  eyes. 

"Look  at  me,  Ann." 

She  dropped  her  hand,-  lifted  her 
head,  and  looked  up  into  his  face.  It 
was  as  if  she  were  gazing  in  a  mirror  at 
her  own  face;  she  saw  in  his  the  same 
transfiguration  she  knew  was  in  her 
own. 

"You  must  go,"  she  said,  smiling 
tremulously,  and     placing     her  hand 


against  his  breast  as  if  to  push  him  from 
her.  In  an  instant,  transformed  by 
that  glance  of  mutual  surrender,  she 
had  become  a  different  woman  from  the 
one  who  had  confessed  a  hopeless  love. 
To  Ewart's  sense,  she  had  veiled  herself 
again  in  feminine  reserves  as  delicate 
as  the  mist  that  floated  about  the  trunks 
of  the  elms.  She  had  put  on  the  charm- 
ing incomprehensibility  of  the  woman 
who  is  loved ;  she  had  become  a  creature 
eternally  to  be  wooed,  although  forever 
won. 

In  a  shrub  on  the  lawn,  a  song-spar- 
row, dreaming  of  love,  trilled  an  unfin- 
ished cadenza;  the  moon,  small,  round, 
lustrous,  swung  through  the  high 
heavens. 


LIKE    ATTRACTS    LIKE 


By  what  law  or  philosophy  can  a  man  who  has  failure  written 
all  over  him,  in  his  manner  and  attitude,  expect  to  succeed? 

A  man  must  think  he  is  going  to  be  a  success  before  he 
possibly  can  be.  He  must  believe  he  is  going  to  be  prosperous  before 
he  can  attract  prosperity. 

It  is  not  what  we  would  like  to  become  or  wish  we  could  be- 
come, but  what  we  really  believe  we  can  and  will  become  that 
counts. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  the  world  to  tell  which  way  we  are  going, 
because  everything  about  us  points  in  some  direction  or  other. 
We  are  all  covered  with  sign-boards,  each  one  pointing  in  a  certain 
direction.  We  are  tagged  so  plainly  that  the  world  can  read  our 
destination,  which  is  written  in  our  very  convictions,  our  confi- 
dence or  lack  of  it.  People  know  whether  our  _  life  is  running 
parallel  with  our  desires  or  in  the  opposite  direction;  whether  we 
are  praying  and  working  for  one  thing  and  really  expecting 
something  else. 


THE   HURRY   HABIT   SPOILS   LIFE 


By  Dr.  O.  S.  Marden 


Vital  problems  only  are  being  treated  by  Dr.  Marden  in  his  series  of 
articles  running  in  this  magazine.  The  secrets  of  success  are  being  reveal- 
ed, the  means  of  achievement  analyzed.  One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to 
getting  on  in  the  world  is  the  feverish  haste  to  get  results,  the  disposition 
to  hurry,  the  chafing  at  waiting  for  growth.  The  manner  in  which  this 
' '  hurry  habit ' '  spoils  life,  ruins  careers,  destroys  happiness,  wastes  energy, 
is  set  forth  in  this  article. 


THE  hurry  of  this  age  ruins  more  car- 
eers, destroys  more  happiness,  wastes 
more  energy  and  time,  and  mars  life 
more  than  almost  anything  else. 

Everybody  is  in  a  hurry.  Our  chil- 
dren are  hurried  through  childhood, 
rushed  through  their  studies.  Their 
knowledge  is  jumbled,  their  minds  con- 
fused, everything  in  their  development 
is  forced  and  unnatural.  The  youth 
cannot  wait  to  get  his  education  or  pro- 
per training  for  his  career.  He  must 
rush  into  business  or  a  profession  half 
prepared.  He  wants  to  rear  his  super- 
structure before  he  has  laid  his  founda- 
tion stones,  and,  the  result  is  disap- 
pointment, failure.  The  client  must  pay 
for  the  half-educated  lawyer's  blunders 
and  inexperience ;  the  patient  for  the 
physician's  superficial  knowledge.  Pre- 
cious lives  are  sacrificed  to  the  lack  of 
training  and  a  good  medical  foundation. 
A  great  many  young  men  are  like 
the  child  which  pulls  up  every  few 
days  the  bulb  or  the  seed  which  it  has 
planted  to  see  how  it  is  getting  along. 
They  cannot  bear  to  give  time  enough 
for  their  efforts  to  take  root;  They  are 
inpatient  of  results.  Everything  is 
touched  with  the  fever  of  hurry;  the 
throttle  valve  is  thrown  wide  open, 
everything  must  be  run  at  top  speed. 


There  is  no  more  time  for  accommo- 
dation trains,  and  we  find  even  our  ex- 
presses are  too  slow.  We  must  have 
the  lightning  express,  the  twentieth 
century  limited. 

Most  ambitious  people  seem  to  think 
that  they  must  hurry,  that  they  will 
gain  so  much  if  they  do,  but  the  hur- 
ried brain  is  always  a  superficial,  ineffi- 
cient brain.  I  have  never  known  a 
man,  who  was  always  in  a  hurry,  to  do 
good  work.  The  faculties  do  not  give 
up  their  best  when  hurried,  forced.  The 
man  who  tries  to  hurry  up  his  mental 
processes  does  so  at  the  expense  of 
power.  How  often  authors  spoil  their 
books  by  trying  to  rush  them!  Many 
an  artist  spoils  his  picture,  because  he  is 
in  such  a  hurry  to  get  the  money  for  it ! 
Art  is  too  shy  and  coy  a  maiden  to  be 
won  in  haste. 

"Ruined  by  hastev  would  make  a 
good  epitaph  for  the  tombstones  of 
many  a  man's  aspirations  and  ambi- 
tions. 

The  hurrier  always  wastes  his  energy 
and  slights  his  work  no  matter  how  good 
his  intentions.  Hurry  is  a  fatal  enemy 
of  efficiency,  quality.  "When  hurry 
comes,  growth  goes."  There  is  no  poise 
of  mind,  no  balance  of  character  in  the 
man  who  is  always  hurrying. 
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With  many  people  the  hurry  habit 
has  become  almost  a  disease.  We  get 
so  accustomed  to  the  rapid  pace  that  we 
canot  slow  down  even  when  we  are  not 
in  a  hurry.  Our  movements,  habits, 
manners  give  us  the  appearance  of  al- 
ways being  in  a  rush,  and  we  hurry 
even  when  we  play.  Hurrying  and 
driving  has  become  such  a  disease  with 
our  men,  especially  in  large  cities,  that 
even  when  they  are  away  on  their  va- 
cations, we  see  them  hurrying  about  as 
though  something  very  important  were 
waiting  for  their  attention. 

It  is  not  so  much  because  it  is  im- 
portant or  necessary  that  men  rush  and 
drive  so  all  the  time  as  from  force  of 
habit.  The  same  amount  of  work  can 
be  accomplished  and  in  as  good  time,  if 
a  person  works  coolly,  collectedly,  and 
without  undue  haste  and  agitation,  but 
the  hurry  habit  is  so  fixed  in  most  men 
that  they  do  not  know  how  to  take  it 
easy.  They  cannot  shut  off  their  power ; 
they  do  not  know  how  to  slow  down. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  these  hab- 
itual hurriers  as  they  go  about  the  city. 
They  rush  for  the  street  car,  run  to  the 
ferry  boats,  even  when  they  know  per- 
fectly well  that  they  have  plenty  of 
time,  simply  from  force  of  habit. 

There  is  nothing  more  difficult  to 
cure  than  the  hurry  habit.  I  know  a 
victim  of  it  who  lives  in  the  country,  a 
mile  from  a  station,  and  frequently 
walks  to  the  train  in  the  morning.  He 
tells  me  that  he  sometimes  starts  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  earlier  than  is*  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  enjoy  a  wonderful  bit 
of  scenery  on  the  way  through  a  piece 
of  romantic,  wooded  park,  but  his  habit 
of  hurrying  in  everything  he  does  is 
such  that  he  often  finds  himself  rushing 
through  this  park  and  spending  all  the 
extra  time  he  p  banned  for  his  enjoy- 
ment, sitting  in  the  dingy  railroad  sta- 
tion. 

He  says  that  for  forty  years  he  hur- 
ried and  drove  himself  so  that  now, 
when  he  does  not  need  to  exert  himself 
he  cannot  slow  down. 

He  travels  a  great  deal  abroad,  and 
although  he  tries  to  take  things  leis- 
urely, carefully  to  examine  works  of 
art,  and  to  drink  in  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  he  is  constantly  detecting  him- 


self hurrying  through  the  art  galleries 
and  taking  only  a  hasty  glance  at  paint- 
ings that  are  priceless,  simply  because 
there  seems  to  be  something  within  him 
prodding  him  and  hurrying  him  up. 

It  is  positively  painful  to  some  people 
to  do  anything  deliberately.  Their 
brain,  their  nervous  system,  their  mus- 
cles have  become  so  accustomed  to  hur- 
rying that  it  is  easier  to  keep  going  than 
to  stop,  even  when  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  it. 

I  know  a  New  Yorker  who  has  be- 
come such  a  victim  of  this  hurry  habit 
that  when  you  meet  him  on  the  street 
or  in  a  restaurant,  or  on  a  train,  he  has 
that  same  nervous  movement.  His 
muscles  are  uneasy,  his  eye  restless.  He 
gives  you  the  impression  that  he  is  hur- 
rying up  for  some  appointment  or  a 
train. 

Most  people  railroad  themselves 
through  life.  To  live  in  this  way  is  like 
going  through  wonderful  scenery  in  an 
automobile  at  full  speed  or  in  an  ex- 
press train  where  only  a  glimpse  may 
be  caught  here  and  there  of  the  mar- 
vellous beauties  of  nature. 

I  have  seen  people  "doing  Europe" 
with  the  same  rush  and  go  with  which 
they  would  attend  to  their  business. 
Men  will  go  past  such  marvellous  pic- 
tures as  the  Madonna  of  Raphael,  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery,  glancing  at  it  super- 
ficially and  "doing"  perhaps  a  dozen 
pictures  in  five  minutes.  These  express 
train  people  get  very  little  out  of  life. 
They  never  stop  long  enough  to  enjoy 
anything. 

When  we  are  in  a  great  rush  to  catch 
a  train  or  to  keep  an  appointment,  we 
cannot  enjoy  anything  on  the  way;  the 
mind  is  so  preoccupied  that  we  cannot 
get  the  attention  of  our  aesthetic,  our 
appreciative  faculties.  Victims  of  the 
hurry  habit  little  realize  that  they>  are 
losing  a  great  many  of  the  best  things 
in  life. 

The  majority  of  people  do  not  know 
what  nature  really  means;  they  have 
no  idea  of  4he  marvellous  beauties  that 
exist  in  every  growing  object.  How 
few  people  ever  see  the  glory  in  the 
clouds,  in  a  sunset ! 

How  many  people  do  you  know  that 
have  time  to  enjoy  life?    Do  not  most  of 
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the  people  we  meet  act  as  though  they 
were  always  late  for  a  train?  Stop  a 
business  man  on  the  street  for  five  min- 
utes and  the  chances  are  he  will  take 
out  his  watch  two  or  three  times  to 
remind  you  that  he  must  hurry  along. 
There  are  many  people  who  are  always 
in  such  a  hurry,  that  they  never  have 
time  even  to  give  a  decent  salutation  on 
the  street,  or  stop  to  say  a  friendly  word. 
"How  do"  is  about  all  you  hear  as  they 
rush  by. 

How  many  of  us  really  enjoy  our 
friends?  Many  of  us  lose  good  friends 
from  a  lack  of  time  to  see  them,  really 
to  enjoy  them. 

Very  few  business  men  take 
time  to  enjoy  their  meals.  They  bolt 
their  foods,  get  dyspepsia,  and  have  to 
drug  themselves  to  counteract  the  bad 
effects  of  haste. 

One  of  the  worst  phases  of  the  hurry 
habit  is  the  effect  it  has  upon  the  ner- 
vous system.  It  is  absolutely  abnormal. 
The  brain  and  the  nerves  were  not  in- 
tended to  stand  such  a  strain,  and  they 
often  give  out.  The  result  is  that  man}' 
of  us  are  nervous  wrecks  in  middle  life. 

I  know  of  a  man  who  had  this  chro- 
nic hurry-up  habit,  who  was  repri- 
manded by  a  friend  until  he  began  to 


think  the  matter  over.  He  decided  that 
he  had  made  a  fool  of  himself,  and  that 
he  would  try  just  to  be  natural,  and  not 
to  hurry  unless  for  something  very  ur- 
gent. He  made  up  his  mind  not  to  run 
for  trains  or  ferry  boats,  but  to  appear 
more  complacent,  and  not  as  though 
everything  depended  upon  his  getting 
to  a  particular  place  at  just  such  a  time. 
He  was  surprised  to  see  what  a  change 
this  wrought  in  him.  He  found  he 
could  get  around  on  time  just  as  well, 
and  could  do  his  work  much  more 
easily,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  go  about  town  with  his  watch  in 
his  hand,  always  on  the  jump.  He  takes 
his  time  and  he  finds  that  his  health  is 
much  better,  that  he  is  not  so  nervous. 

If  you  wish  to  break  the  hurry  habit, 
which  enslaves  you,  you  will  find  great 
relief  by  moving  more  slowly  physi- 
cally. If  you  hurry  about  your  mind 
will  also  feel  hurried.  People  who  are 
always  rushing  have  no  composure. 
They  excite  their  minds  and  lack  poise. 
If  they  will  only  learn  to  go  a  little 
slowly,  to  do  things  with  greater  delib- 
eration, they  will  gradually  learn  to 
conserve  their  mental  processes  and 
thus  prevent  a  tremendous  waste  of 
mental  energy  and  vitality. 


REVIEW  OF   REVIEWS 

BEING     A     SYNOPSIS     OF     THE     LEADING     ARTICLES    APPEARING 
IN     THE     BEST     CURRENT    MAGAZINES     IN     THE     WORLD 


The  Messengers  of  Death 

In  Interests  of  Humanity  War  Should  be  Declared  on  All  Creeping 
Things  Which  are  Carriers  of  Disease. 


THE  Cosmopolitan  for  November  sounds 
a  note  of  warning  in  an  article  '  The  Mes- 
sengers of  Death,"  by  Dr.  Henry  Smith 
Williams.  Science,  we  are  told,  has  issued 
an  edict  which,  for  the  good  of  humanity, 
should  be  as  unalterable  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  It  is,  "Kill  every 
creeping-,  flying  thing  that  asks  you  for 
board — and  don't  overlook  the  rat." 
Various  insects  and  rodents  have  been  found 
to  be  in  league  with  death — to  be,  in  fact, 
the  only  means  whereby  some  of  the  world's 
most  virulent  diseases  are  carried  from 
victim  to  new  victim.  Persistent,  never-let- 
up  warfare  against  them  is  the  only  way  to 
rid  man  of  these  dangerous  enemies,  which 
need  only  to  be  let  alone  to  crowd  him  off 
the  earth.  The  article  describes  the  activi- 
ties of  most  of  the  messengers  of  death  upon 
which  an  exterminating  war  should  be 
waged,  against  which  should  be  directed  all 
the  batteries  of  science : — 

The  fly  that  is  crawling,  insolently,  inde- 
pendent, across  the  bread-plate  there  on 
your  dinner-table  has  recently  come  from  a 
garbage-pile,  or  perhaps  from  the  putre- 
scent carcass  of  a  dog  or  other  animal.. 
There  are  thousands  of  bacteria  on  the  body 
and  feet  of  the  fly.  Among  them  are  per- 
haps some  germs  of  typhoid  fever  or  dys- 
entery or  tuberculosis.  You  are  quite 
aware  of  this,  yet  you  tolerate  the  fly,  and 
run  the  needless  risk  of  becoming  its  vic- 
tim. 

Nor   is   the  fly   the  only   disease-carrier 
that  invades  your  household  more  or  less 
through  your     negligence     or  indifference, 
no 


Observe,  for  example,  that  your  dog  is 
scratching  himself.  You  know  that  he  is 
pestered  by  fleas,  and  the  thought  gives  you 
no  great  concern.  But  suppose  that  these 
fleas  chance  to  have  come  to  the  dog  from 
the  body  of  a  rat  that  is  infected  with  the 
plague.  Suppose,  then,  that  one  of  the  tiny 
acrobats  springs  to  the  body  of  your  child 
as  it  plays  with  the  dog.  As  a  sequel,  the 
child  may  presently,  develop  a  mysterious 
and  fatal  illness,  and  the  malady  may 
spread  till  every  member  of  your  household 
is  stricken. 

"The  thing  is  utterly  impossible,"  you 
say.  On  the  contrary,  it  lies  well  within 
the  possibilities. 

You  must  have  read  not  long  ago  of  the 
finding  of  a  plague-infected  rat  at  New 
Orleans  and  another  at  Philadelphia. 
Where  one  or  two  such  rats  are  captured, 
there  may  very  well  be  hundreds  that  es- 
cape detection.  Indeed,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  health  authorities  have 
captured  the  only  infected  specimens.  Nor 
can  we  suppose  that  the  two  ports  named 
are  the  only  ones  at  which  infected  rats 
have  entered.  Once  ashore,  the  rat  can 
travel  fast  and  far  in  freight-cars,  so  he 
may  readily  invade  the  interior  of  the 
country.  And  through  the  agency  of  the 
flea  the  virulent  disease  to  which  the  rat  is 
subject  may  be  transmitted  to  man. 

It  was  with  reference  to  this  disease,  and 
to  the  necessity  of  ridding  the  country  of 
the  rats  and  fleas  that  transmit  it,  that  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion recently  uttered  the  warning  that  the 
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danger  is  imminent  and  that  it  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  when  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  brings  an  influx  of  ships  from 
the  western  coast  of  South  America  to  our 
ports. 

The  disease  in  question  is  known  as  bu- 
bonic plague.  It  is  a  disease  with  a  history. 
When  it  swept  Europe  in  the  middle  ages, 
it  devastated  entire  populations,  and  was 
remembered  in  aftertime  as  the  "Black 
Death,"  or  the  "Great  Mortality."  In  a 
single  epidemic,  in  1348-49,  it  is  estimated 
to  have  claimed  twenty-five  million  victims, 
about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population 
of  Europe.  The  epidemic  of  1665  caused 
70,000  deaths  in  London,  and  drove  the 
survivors  to  the  open  fields  outside  the  city. 

All  this  you  have  doubtless  heard;  but 
it  seems  remote  and  impersonal.  You  know 
that  in  those  old  days  the  streets  of  a  city 
were  filled  with  refuse,  seeming  to  invite 
disease;  and  if  you  have  given  the  matter 
a  thought  you  have  assumed  that  there 
could  be  no  possible  repetition  of  such  dis- 
astrous epidemics  in  our  sanitary  age.  Be 
advised,  then,  that  recent  discoveries  tend 
to  disturb  the  composure  with  which  hither- 
to most  people  have  contemplated  the  re- 
cords of  the  Black  Death.  It  is  now  known 
that  the  disease  has  no  direct  connection 
with  filthy  or  unsanitary  conditions;  that 
its  cause  is  a  particular  bacillus  which  flour- 


ishes in  the  system  of  the  common  house- 
rat,  and  which  may  be  transmitted  from  rat 
to  rat,  or  from  this  host  to  a  human  being, 
by  that  familiar  pest,  the  flea.  Therefore, 
any  region  where  the  rat  is  found  may  be 
subject  to  invasion  by  the  plague,  for  the 
rat  is  almost  never  without  its  insect  para- 
site. So  the  matter  comes  directly  home 
to  you  and  to  me. 

The  false  security  in  which  we  have  rest- 
ed has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  no  severe  epidemic  of  the  plague  in 
Europe  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  It 
is  not  quite  clear  why  there  should  have 
been  such  a  long  interval  of  quiescence.  But 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  there  is 
now  impending  an  epidemic  which,  if  it  is 
not  combated,  may  readily  rival  the  historic 
outbreaks  that  have  made  the  name  so 
dreaded.  About  fifteen  years  ago  the  disease 
began  to  spread  from  an  infection-centre 
in  China.  In  1893  it  appeared  in  Hong- 
kong, and  in  1896  in  Bombay.  In  the  ten 
succeeding  years  it  caused  about  six  mil- 
lion deaths  in  India.  Then  it  began  to  crop 
out  in  the  western  hemisphere;  first  at 
Santos,  Brazil,  in  1899;  then  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

In  stringent  terms  the  article,  after 
describing  the  danger  of  the  situation  in 
detail,  advocates  war  on  all  creeping  things 
which  are  the  carriers  of  disease. 


Toll  of  Death  from  Grade  Crossings 

Twenty  Per  Cent,  of  All  Railroad  Accidents  in  United  States  Caused 
by  Level  Crossings — What  is  the  Remedy? 


TWENTY  per  cent,  of  all  railroad  acci- 
dents in  the  United  States  are  caused  by 
railroads  crossing  wagon  roads  at  even 
grade  and  therefore  are  altogether  need- 
less and  due  to  lack  of  public  interest  in  the 
matter.  So  declares  Edward  L.  Fox  in  an 
article  in  Pearson's  Magazine.  There  are 
four  kinds  of  these  crossings  "protected" 
with — signs  which  are  not  seen — bells  which 
sometimes  do  not  ring — watcbmen  who  are 
incompetent  and  careless — gates  which  give 
false  sense  of  security.  It  is  claimed  all 
are  dangerous,  that  they  can  be  easily  eli- 
minated, and  that  they  exist  only  because 
it  would  cost  more  money  to  build  safe 
crossings  than  to  have  accidents.  In  proof 
of  this  it  is  pointed  out  that  Germany  has 
dealt  effectually  with  the  menace  and  now 


has  practically  no  deaths  at  crossings.  No 
new  grade  crossings  are  being  built  and 
when  a  railroad  receives  a  privilege  one  of 
the  reciprocates  is  the  elimination  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  grade  crossings. 

But  conditions  in  the  States  are  differ- 
ent. Take  New  York,  for  instance.  In  that 
state  there  are  8,632  crossings  at  grade — 
one  for  each  mile  of  track  operated.  Most 
other  states  are  about  as  badly  protected. 
A  few  states  are  decreasing  grade  cross- 
ings slowly.  Most  of  the  states  are  in- 
creasing grade  crossings  rapidly.  Michi- 
gan has  8,357,  Washington,  2,347,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1,898,  Connecticut,  961,  New 
Hampshire,  912,  Vermont,  852,  Rhode 
Island,  520,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  It 
would  be  unjust  not  to  say     that  some  of 
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these  states — Massachusetts  and  New  York, 
for  instance — are  decreasing  the  danger 
every  year,  but  others,  like  Oregon,  Okla- 
homa, and  Rhode  Island,  by  allowing  more 
crossings,  and  New  Hampshire,  by  stand- 
ing still,  keep  the  situation  critical. 

The  result,  of  course,  is  a  steady  in- 
crease of  accidents.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  grade  crossing  accidents  for  one 
year  in  several  states  was : — California  10 
per  cent.,  Pennsylvania,  28  per  cent.,  Il- 
linois, 33y2  per  cent.,  Kansas,  50  per  cent., 
Wisconsin,  90  per  cent.,  Rhode  Island  150 
per  cent.,  New  Hampshire,  200  per  cent., 
Oregon,  300  per  cent. 

Such  are  the  conditions.  Of  course  some 
states  and  cities  are  acting  but  there  is  no 
general  movement  for  reform  as  yet.  Be- 
fore one  can  be  inaugurated  public  opinion 
must  be  aroused  and  the  Americans  must 
go  elsewhere  to  study  modern  methods. 
Canada  can  teach  them  something  in  this 
regard.  Dealing  with  this  aspect  of  the 
situation  the  writer  concludes : — 

The  danger  of  the  Grade  Crossing  and 
the  immediate  need  for  its  removal  are 
obvious.  And  with  that  in  mind  and  eager 
for  a  possible  remedy,  I  sought  a  man  who 
has  studied  railroading  here  and  abroad, 
an  expert  in  the  employ  of  one  of  the 
largest  railroad  systems  in  this  country. 

"What  about  it?"  I  asked,  after  making 
known  the  object  of  my  call. 

"Nothing,  except  that  they'll  go  on  kill- 
ing people  until  the  Federal  Government 
will  have  to  take  action  whether  it  wants 
to  or  not,"  he  replied.  "Then  we'll  have 
to  go  to  other  countries  and  copy  the  best 
of  their  methods.  You  see  most  of  them 
have  already  dealt  with  the  problem.  Take 
Canada,  next  door,  so  to  speak.  There  the 
government  gives  momentary  aid  and  power 
to  order  the  elimination  of  any  or  all 
crossings  to  a  National  Board  of  Railroad 
Commissioners.  This  board  can  make  the 
railroad  pay  for  the  removal  if  it  chooses, 
share  the  expense,  or  order  the  city  or 
town  to  take  a  portion.  There's  no  dilly- 
dallying with  reels  of  red  tape  on  state 
laws.  The  responsibility  is  fixed  in  one 
place,  not  in  forty-eight." 

"And  in  Great  Britain,"  I  naturally 
asked. 


"There  they  have  a  powerful  commis- 
sion called  the  Board  of  Trade,"  he  ex- 
plained. "It  can  order  the  elimination  of 
every  crossing  in  the  kingdom  and,  if  it 
wants  to,  make  the  railroad  foot  the  bill. 
Here  again  your  responsibility  is  central- 
ized. That's  why  they  get  results  —  and 
save  lives." 

"But  what  about  the  Continent?" 

"Oh!"  he  laughed.  "They  could  put  us 
on  their  knees  and  talk  Grade  Crossing  to 
us  like  children.  Why,  in  Germany  there 
are  practically  no  deaths  at  crossings.  One 
reason  is  that  no  new  ones  have  been  built 
in  recent  years  and  that  the  old  ones  are 
steadily  disappearing.  When  the  govern- 
ment grants  any  privilege  to  a  railroad  it 
always  demands  as  one  of  the  reciprocates 
that  a  certain  number  of  crossings  be  eli- 
minated— and  the  railroad  pays  the  bill, 
too!  Also,  remember  that  it's  a  misde- 
meanor in  Germany  to  enter  upon  tracks 
without  a  railroad  employee  as  a  guard. 
All  employees  are  given  police  powers  to 
arrest  and  they'll  hale  you  away  for  at- 
tempted suicide  if  you  set  foot  on  the  tracks 
alone." 

"And  here?"  I  asked  in  conclusion. 

"Here,"  he  replied  carefully,  "they 
ought  to  have  a  powerful  National  Board 
equipped  with  a  good  sized  appropriation 
from  Congress.  This  board  ought  to  be 
employed  to  order  the  elimination  of  a 
grade  crossing,  and  if  the  town  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  for  the  work,  let  the  railroads 
do  it.  Chicago  made  'em  pay.  Moreover, 
it  would  be  good  business  for  the  railroad. 
It  is  unquestioned  that  railroad  officials 
find  the  annual  outlay  by  reason  of  exist- 
ing grade  crossings  enormous.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  those  that  are  so-called 
'protected,'  and  the  legal  expenses  and 
heavy  damages  by  reason  of  accidents, 
make  big  inroads  into  gross  receipts.  The 
retarding  of  full  operation  of  trains  also 
runs  into  large  sums  for  time  lost  on  the 
pay  rolls,  as  well  as  most  annoying  delays 
for  passengers,  particularly  on  interurban 
traffic  and  property  in  through  transit. 
But  most  of  all  the  needless  sacrifice  of 
life  is  going  on  and  the  government  ought 
to  act." 

I  agreed  with  him.    Do  you? 


REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS 
The  Next  Great  War 

Struggle  Will  be  Precipitated  From  Economic  Causes  as  a  Result  of 
Conditions  Brought  About  by  Surplus  Population. 
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AN  article  on  the  Economic  Causes  of  the 
Next  War  appears  in  La  Revue. 

Sociologists  view  with  some  alarm  the 
enormous  increase  of  population  in  differ- 
ent countries,  says  M.  L.  Raymond,  the 
writer.  The  most  prolific  countries,  Ger- 
many among  the  number,  are  fast  becom- 
ing a  common  danger  for  the  peace  of  the 
world.  In  the  last  century  Germany's  po- 
pulation has  trebled,  yet  her  emigration  has 
always  been  considerable.  In  a  century  she 
provided  the  United  States  with  over  six 
million  immigrants,  and,  in  addition,  a 
goodly  number  of  Germans  have  settled  in 
other  distant  lands.  At  the  same  time  her 
economic  prosperity  has  been  extraordin- 
ary—  another  source  of  danger  for  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Not  only  is  Germany 
obliged  to  allow  large  numbers  of  her  po- 
pulation to  emigrate,  but  under  pain  of 
ruin  she  is  compelled  at  all  costs  to  find  mar- 
kets for  her  surplus  production.  Having 
delayed  too  long  the  acquisition  of  colonies, 
she  made  the  further  mistake  of  exchanging 
Heligoland  for  Zanzibar,  the  former  being 
an  important  strategic  point  and  the  latter  • 
of  little  value  as  a  market. 

France,  on  the  other  hand,  has  consider- 
ably extended  and  developed  her  colonies, 
yet  in  the  last  ten  years  of  the  previous 
century  there  was  a  marked  set-back.  In 
those  years  her  commerce  was  stationary, 
while  that  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  the 
United  States  made  remarkable  progress. 
But  the  population  of  France  is  almost  at  a 
standstill,  while  that  of  England  and  Ger- 
many continues  to  increase.  As  regards 
excess  of  population,  therefore,  France 
cannot  be  a  menace  to  the  world's  peace. 
In  the  last  decade,  however,  the  economic 
condition  of  France  has  improved;  but 
while  her  wealth  is  assuredly  a  reality,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  other  nations, 
too,  wealth  has  sensibly  increased.  In  fact, 
the  rivals  of  France  have  progressed  at  a 
more  rapid  rate,  so  that  France  is  no  longer 
the  only  great  reservoir  of  monetary  wealth. 

Even  in  the  United  States  the  plethora 
of  people  is  being  felt.  Hitherto  the  steppes 
of  the  Far  West  seemed  to  offer  indefinitely 
work  to  the  pioneers  of  civilization,  but 
there  are  now  indications  that  the  space 
available  for  the  ever-increasing  tide  of 
humanity  is  giving  out.  Only  this  year 
100,000  farmers  of  the  West  emigrated  to 


Canada,  where  there  is  still  room  and  to 
spare.  Comparing  the  density  of  popula- 
tion per  square  mile  of  various  countries, 
we  see  that  in  Canada  there  are  only  two  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile;  in  South 
America  there  are  7;  in  the  United  States, 
30;  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  69;  in  Ger- 
many, 303,  and  in  Japan,  315.  It  is  due 
to  the  increase  in  the  population  that  the 
United  States  has  been  compelled  to  in- 
crease its  military  and  naval  expenditure, 
and  become  a  Great  Power,  with  all  the 
burden  and  risks  this  entails.  In  ten  years 
the  American  expenditure  on  armaments 
has  more  than  trebled  itself. 

England  having  found  markets  across 
the  seas  for  her  manufactures,  it  is  always 
Germany,  who,  with  her  surplus  population 
and  over-production,  her  ambitions,  and  a 
susceptible  foreign  policy,  remains  the  great 
factor  of  international  malaise.  The  only 
country  systematically  opposed  to  any  ini- 
tiative for  the  limitation  of  armaments, 
Germany's  attitude  discourages  the  best 
endeavors  of  the  pacificists.  She  is  al- 
ways proclaiming  in  every  possible  way  that 
force  is  and  will  be  the  only  safeguard  of 
her  rights  and  the  guarantee  of  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

On  land  and  on  sea  the  race  for  death  goes 
on,  but  all  this  war  expenditure  is  only  an 
armed  peace.  Germany  has  made  the 
greatest  effort  in  this  sense.  Everywhere 
the  numerical  growth  of  people  is  making 
inevitably  for  war.  Even  Japan  feels  her- 
self congested,  notwithstanding  her  out- 
lets in  Korea  and  Manchuria. 

It  is  the  surplus  population  which  is  al- 
ways to  be  feared.  Yet  war  is  not  alto- 
gether inevitable.  Already  some  nations 
are  animated  by  a  sincere  spirit  of  peace. 
The  progress  of  aviation  is  another  ele- 
ment of  peace.  A  moment's  consideration 
of  the  dangers  which  it  may  offer  to  future 
belligerents  will  make  people  recoil  from 
their  realization.  Still,  while  proclaiming 
peace,  the  writer  warns  us  that  war  ±s 
standing  at  our  doors,  and  is,  perhaps,  only 
waiting  for  an  opportune  moment  to  break 
out.  Finally,  we  are  asked  to  remember 
that  at  the  present  time  all  that  pacificism 
can  ask  for  is  a  simultaneous  limitation 
of  armaments — to  which  the  writer  should 
surely  have  added  a  limitation  of  popula- 
tion. 
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Magazine,     143  University  Ave.,    Toronto,       No  manuscript  returned. 
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To  Prevent  Shoes  from  Cracking 

To  prevent  shoes  from  cracking,  rub 
a  little  olive  oil  (sweet  oil)  over  them 
occasionally.  It  adds  much  to  the 
length  of  the  life  of  any  leather  shoes 
to  rub  them  all  over  well  with  olive  oil 
before  starting  to  wear  a  new  pair  as 
well  as  their  wearing  smoother  without 
cracking.  Most  liquid  blackings  cause 
shoes  to  crack. — e.  g.  vw. 


To  Keep  Lettuce  or  Parsley 

To  keep  lettuce  or  parsley — wash  the 
lettuce  or  parsley  in  cold  water,  shake 
as  dry  as  possible,  cover  it  closely  in  an 
earthenware  jar  or  dish  and  keep  in  a 
cool  place.  A  self-sealer  answers  the 
purpose  equally  as  well.  In  this  way 
lettuce  can  be  kept  fresh  and  crisp  for 
over  a  week  and  even  leaves  that  are 
wilted  when  placed  in  the  jar  or  sealer 
will  revive. — A.  m.  mce. 

Potato  Salad 

Wash  six  or  seven  large  potatoes,  but 
do  not  peel.  Put  them  in  cold  water, 
to  which  a  little  salt  has  been  added, 
bring  to  a  boil  slowly  and  boil  carefully 
till  tender  but  not  broken.  Drain, 
plunge  into  cold  water,  remove  the 
skins  and  cut  into  slices.    Make  a  dress- 
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ing  with  olive  oil,  vinegar,  pepper,  salt 
and  a  touch  of  mustard  (stale,  not  fresh 
made),  mix  this  well  with  the  potatoes 
and  serve  with  line  chopped  parsley. — 

A.C. 

Corners  of  Rugs 

•  To  avoid  the  turned-up  corners  of 
rugs  sew  a  pocket  of  some  cheap  ma- 
terial on  the  under  side  of  each  corner. 
Then  slip  in  a  piece  of  tin  which  you 
can  have  cut  the  exact  size  at  a  hardware 
store.     The  corners  cannot  curl. — a.  s. 

Cutting  Glass 

If  you  wish  to  cut  a  piece  of  glass  and 
have  no  glass  cutter,  try  this  method. 
Take  a  file  and  mark  the  glass  in  the  de- 
sired shape.  Lay  a  piece  of  common 
wrapping  twine,  which  has  been  soak- 
ed in  coal  oil,  along  this  line.  Then 
stand  the  glass  up  edgewise  and  set  fire 
to  the  twine  and  the  heat  will  break  the 
glass  where  it  is  marked. — J.  e.  b. 

Cement  for  China 

A  good  cement  for  mending  china  or 
glassware  is  made  by  mixing  the  whites 
of  two  eggs  with  enough  quicklime  to 
form  a  thick  paste. — e.  m. 


OUR     DRESS     DEPARTMENT 


Ideas  from  the  Best  Sources  in  the  Matter  of  Dress 


Model  of  navy  velvet  faced  with  plush.  The 
flowers  are  in  fuchsia,  of  cerise  and  blue, 
and    the    plume    is    two-tone    cerise    and    blue. 


New  model  showing  the  elongated  boat  shape. 
The  hat  is  of  tan  moire  faced  with  browp 
velvet,  and  the  fancy  ostrich  bandeau:  and 
plume    is    in    brown,    tan    and    orange    shades. 
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FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 


A  New  York 
Model 


Envelope  b;ig,  long  and  narrow, 
fitted  with  purse,  card  case,  memo- 
randum tablet  and  mirror.  There 
is  a  change  pocket  and  strap  handle. 
These  bags  come  in  black  and  colors  in 
polished  fine  seal  or  long  grained  seal. 


Latest  Style 
in  Bags 


New  York  Model.  —  Extreme  novelty 
suit,  showing  all  the  leading  Direo- 
toire  features ;  collar,  large  revers, 
sash  and  pockets.  The  skirt  shows 
how  the  new  drapery  effects  are 
managed. 


Automobile  bag  with  electric  light  at- 
tachment in  front  of  bag  which  is 
turned  on  by  moving  a  small  disc.  The 
bag  is  fitted  with  hair  and  cloth  brush, 
soap  box  and  comb.  These  bags  come 
in  dull  seal,  goat  seal  and  auto  leather. 


OUR     PATTERN     DEPARTMENT 


Patterns  which  we  are  supplying  must  be  good  ones,  for  we  have  received  orders 
for  them  from  all  parts  of  Canada.  If  there  are  any  shown  on  these  pages  that 
you  like,  send  the  price  to  the  Pattern  Dept.  of  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  and  they 
will  be  sent  to  you  by  return  mail. 


BOYS*   BLOUSE    SUIT. 

This  little  suit  has  a  sailor  blouse  with  the 
regulation  collar  and  shield,  the  latter  being  re- 
movable. The  sleeves  are  nicely  plaited  at  the 
wrist  and  the  trousers  are  the  usual  bloomers, 
finished  at  the  knee  with  legbands  or  elastics. 
Serge,  cashmere,  mohair  or  tweed  may  be  used, 
with  the  collar  and  shield  of  contrasting 
material. 

Pattern  No.  5976  is  cut  in  sizes  6  to  12  years. 
Medium  size  will  require  2%  yards  of  44-incli 
material  and  %  of  a  yard  of  27-inch  contrasting 
goods.     Price  of  pattern,  15  cents. 


LADIES'    WAIST. 

A  delightfully  chic  waist  design  is  here  shown, 
and  one  suitable  for  wear  With  separate  skirts 
or  for  development  as  part  of  a  complete  cos- 
tume. The  waist  lias  a  deep  yoke  outlined  with 
piping  of  contrasting  material  or  braid  and 
fancy  buttons.  The  new  style  sleeves  with 
double  frill  at  cuff  is  noted.  Silk,  satin,  cash- 
mere  or   serge   is   appropriate. 

The  pattern  No.  5987  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  will  require 
1%  yards  of  36-inch  material  and  y2  yard  of 
22-inch    all-over.      Price    of    pattern,    15   cents. 
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FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 


MISSES'    DRESS. 

This  attractive  frock,  designed  for  the  miss 
and  small  woman,  may  be  made  with  Empire 
or  regulation  waistline,  and  has  four-gored  skirt. 
It  is  one  of  the  nicest  styles  of  the  season,  and 
is  particularly  easy  to  carry  out.  Striped  serge, 
checked  material  or  plain  silk  will  make  up 
the  model  beautifully,  and  such  a  dress  is  nice 
enough    for    any    occasion. 

The  pattern,  No.  5978,  is  cut  in  sizes  14,  16 
and  18  years.  To  make  the  frock  in  the  medium 
size  will  require  5}fe  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
and  y2  yard  of  27-inch  contrasting  goods.  Price 
of   pattern,   15  cents. 


tADIES'  DRESS. 

Here  is  a  charming  model  and  one  especially 
suitable  for  general  wear,  as  it  is  simple  yet 
decidedly  stylish.  The  garment  closes  at  the 
left  side  of  the  front,  has  shoulder  plaits  at 
front  which  may  always  be  depended  upon  for 
a  becoming  line,  and  shows  the  new  style  turn- 
over collar  and  rolled-back  cuffs.  Striped  serge, 
silk,  voile,  or  any  of  the  attractive  two-tone 
materials    will   develop    the    model   delightfully. 

Pattern  No.  5967  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  will  require  6% 
yards  of  36-inch  material  and  %  yard  of  27- 
inch  contrasting  goods.  Price  of  pattern,  15 
cents. 


OUR  PATTERNS 
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GIRLS*     DOUBLE-BREASTED     COAT. 

Here  is  a  decidedly  clever  little  coat  aud  one 
very  simple  to  make.  It  is  a  double-breasted 
model  with  sailor  collar  aud  single  revers,  which, 
together  with  the  turned-back  cuffs,  are  fash- 
ioned of  contrasting  material.  The  design  is 
suitable  for  development  in  satin,  velvet,  serge, 
cheviot  or  blanket  cloth.  Reversible  material 
may  also  be  used  with  the  reverse  side  for 
trimming. 

Pattern  No.  5986  is  cut  in  sizes  4  to  12  years. 
Medium  size  will  require  3  yards  of  36-inch 
material,  or  2%  yards  of  goods  44  inches  wide, 
with  %  of  a  yard  of  27-inch  moire  or  other 
contrasting  material.     Price  of  pattern,   15  cents. 


GIRLS'   DRESS. 


Plaid  woolen  with  plain  collar  and  cuffs  of 
white  or  a  color  matching  the  predominating 
shade  of  the  plaid  will  develop  this  chic  little 
frock  in  charming  manner.  The  dress  closes 
at  the  left  side  of  the  front  and  has  three-gored 
skirt  joined  to  an  underwaist.  The  model  is 
excellent  for  school  or  general  wear  and  nice 
enough    for    dressy    service. 

Pattern  No.  5964  is  cut  in  sizes  6  to  12  years. 
Medium  size  will  require  3%  yards  of  36-inch  for 
dress,  V2  yard  of  27-inch  contrasting  goods,  % 
yard  36- inch  goods  for  underwaist.  Price  of 
pattern,   15  cents. 


APRON    IN    SHADOW    EMBROIDERY. 

The  bow  knot  design  is  to  be  worked  on  the 
wrong  side  in  double  cross  stitch.  The  edge 
should   be   button-holed    in    white. 

Price  of  pattern,   10  cents. 


By  Grasmere 


The  Potatoes 

If  the  potatoes  are  kept  in  pits,  a 
light  covering  of  dirt  should  be  put 
over  the  straw  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month  and  more  added  before  the 
ground  becomes  frozen.  After  this,  a 
light  covering  of  coarse  manure  will  be 
found  to  be  of  service.  There  is  dan- 
ger, of  course,  of  heating  where  the 
covering  is  too  thick. 

Save  the  Apples 

All  apples  should  be  taken  from  the 
orchards  and  put  in  their  winter  quar- 
ters. The  storage  room  should  be  well 
ventilated  and  free  from  decaying  vege- 
table matter.  It  is  wise  to  whitewash 
the  cellar  before  putting  the  fruit  in. 
Apples  will  keep  best  in  a  temperature 
of  35  degrees.  It  does  not  pay  to  leave 
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wormy,  spotted,  or  damaged  apples  with 
the  good  ones,  as  the  fungus  develops  so 
rapidly  that  a  great  many  apples  are 
spoiled  by  this  carelessness.  Many 
farmers  keep  their  Spys  and  Baldwins 
for  spring  use  in  a  first  class  condition 
by  wrapping  each  apple  in  paper.  For 
home  use  every  household  should  have 
good  dessert  apples  as  well  as  a  good 
cooking  variety.  There  should  be  no 
lack  of  apples  on  the  home  table.  Our 
Canadian  hotels  are  woeful  sinners  in 
this  regard. 

Nurse  the  Wheat 

Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  fall  wheat  field  is  well  drained. 
The  ditches  should  be  cleaned  out  be- 
fore the  ground  freezes.  If  possible  a 
great  deal  of  good  can  be  done  by  a 
light  sowing  of  lime   or  land   plaster 


NOVEMBER    ON    THE    FARM 
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this  month.  It  seems  to  give  the  soil 
that  sharpness  that  enables  the  plant 
to  better  withstand  the  shocks  of  the 
winter,  especially  on  old  soils. 

Take  Care  of  the  Pullets 

November  is  a  month  when  the  early 
hatched  pullets  begin  to  lay,  if  they  are 
given  proper  treatment.  The  princi- 
pal things  to  observe  are  freedom  from 
draughts  and  dampness  in  the  roosting 
pens,  and  thorough  cleanliness.  They 
can  stand  a  great  deal  of  cold  weather 
when  in  a  dry,  airy  place.  Put  cotton 
in  the  south  windows,  instead  of  glass, 
and  good  results  will  follow.  Do  not 
over-feed.  It  is  wise  also  to  throw  the 
feed  in  coarse  straw  in  the  barnyard,  so 
that  the  hens  will  have  to  work  for  it. 
We  think  the  feeding  of  meat  to  hens 
is  overdone  by  many  people. 


different  feeding  regulations  are  made. 
One  danger  that  is  open  to  most  animals 
is  that  of  over-feeding  on  roughage. 
A  supply  of  carrots,  alfalfa,  or  other 
clover,  hay,  oats  and  bran  should  be 
kept  on  hand.  Molasses  feeding  meals 
are  now  bringing  good  results  on  all 
kinds  of  stock,  as  they  assist  in  the 
digestion.  Feed  the  colts  well  for  the 
first  year,  as  it  is  a  trying  time  in  their 
lives. 

Pack  the  Water  Pipes 

The  water  pipes  should  be  carefully 
packed  before  the  real  cold  weather  be- 
gins. The  sooner  it  is  done  the  less 
trouble  there  will  be  later  on.  It  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  thaw  out  the  pipes 
when  they  are  once  frozen,  besides, 
there  is  danger  of  breaking  the  pump- 
ing rods  in  a  general  freeze-up. 


Care  of  the  Horses 

Too  much  thought  cannot  be  given 
to  the  proper  care  of  the  farm  horses 
during  the  winter.  From  a  season  of 
strenuous  work  they  now  enter  a  long 
period  of  rest,  and  derangements  of  the 
animals'  health  will  surely  follow,  if  no 


Care  of  the  Fruit  Trees 

The  orchard  should  be  cleaned  up 
this  fall  of  all  rubbish.  The  young- 
trees  should  be  slightly  banked  with 
earth  to  prevent  the  working  of  the  field 
mice,  which  like  to  make  their  nests  in 
the  long  grass.     Where  there  is  much 


The  newer  method  allows  of  the  full  use  of  all  the  plant  foods  in  the  year's  crops.  A 
top  dressing  on  the  fall  wheat  oftens  means  all  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  in   a   hard   winter. 
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More  of  these  are  wanted   for  1912's   record  crop  in   the  West.     An   ordinary  line- 
up at  many  Saskatchewan   points. 


trouble  from  these  and  the  rabbits  it  is 
wise  to  have  a  protecting  jacket  on  each 
tree.  A  piece  of  building  paper  or  tar 
paper  to  extend  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  up  the  tree  has  been  used  with 
success  by  many. 

Protect  the  Rose  Bush 

To  protect  rose  bushes  for  the  win- 
ter, the  best  way  is  to  get  some  good 
rich  soil  or  sod  and  make  a  mound  of 
eight  or  nine  inches  about  each  plant, 
and,  a  little  later,  put  some  coarse  man- 
ure over  the  mounds.  It  is  best,  though, 
to  wait  till  the  ground  is  nicely  frozen. 
Most  of  the  plant  will  be  winter-killed 
down  to  the  protecting  litter,  but  this 
does  not  harm,  as  the  plant  should  be 
pruned  down  anyway  to  get  good  strong 
blooms. 


white  sugar  and  water,  set  in  a  pail  up- 
side-down above  the  hives,  into  the 
cover  of  which  several  holes  have  been 
punched. 

Pay  Attention  to  the  Home 

Storm  doors  should  be  put  on  the 
farm  house  this  month.  The  cel- 
lar approach  should  be  well  pro- 
tected. The  cellar  must  have  good 
ventilation.  The  windows  of  the 
house  should  be  provided  with 
weather  strip  or  double  windows. 
The  chimneys,  where  wood  is  burned, 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out.  The 
cistern  should  be  inspected  also.  Make 
the  conveniences  for  the  wife  and  fam- 
ily as  good  as  possible,  as  too  many  bar- 
baric conditions  prevail  in  some  coun- 
try homes. 


For  the  Bees 

Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  only 
good  strong  colonies  saved  for  winter- 
ing. These  should  be  protected  from 
the  winds  and  suns  by  storage  either  in 
a  dark  cool  cellar  or  by  packing  around 
the  shelter  out  of  doors.  Feed  the  weak 
colony  with  a  half-and-half  mixture  of 


House  the  Stock 

The  stables  for  the  live  stock  should 
be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  made  sweet 
and  inviting  for  the  reception  of  the 
animals.  Put  the  stock  in  the  stable  as 
soon  as  the  real  cold  weather  begins. 
It  does  not  pay  to  let  the  animals  shiver 
out  of  doors  in  our  drizzling  November 


NOVEMBER   ON   THE    FARM 
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A  right  whale  that  was  captured  after  a  great  struggle  by  fishermen  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty, 
New   Zealand.     It   was   60  feet   in   length. 


rains,  as  they  lose  flesh  rapidly.  See 
that  the  windows  are  clean  and  have  no 
broken  lights,  as  draughts  are  deadly  to 
stock.  The  ventilation  pipes  should  be 
in  working  order.  You  cannot  have  too 
many  windows  in  the  stables. 

Protect  the  Implements 

Arrange  to  have  all  farm  implements 
placed  under  cover  this  month  after 
the  work  is  done.  They  should  be  clean- 
ed and  oiled  to  prevent  rusting.  A 
work  house  on  the  farm  with  tool 
bench  and  well-kept  tool  chest  is  one 
of  the  handiest  things  for  every  farmer 
to  have.  Unfortunately,  many  of  our 
farmers  do  not  get  manual  training  in 
the  schools  and  find  it  difficult  to  make 
even  a  window  sash  or  a  whipple-tree. 
It  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  get  a  book 
or  two  this  fall  on  mechanical  methods 
on  the  farm. 

Marketing  the  Fowl 

Turkeys  are  generally  marketed  this 
month.    They  are  best  fattened  on  corn 


and  wheat,  and  a  very  little  will  do  it. 
The  geese  will  fatten  best  on  corn  when 
running  out  of  doors,  and  only  need 
about  two  weeks  to  put  fhern  in  first 
class  condition.  If  the  fowl  are  killed 
for  market  the  very  latest  methods  of 
preparing  them  and  plucking  them 
should  be  observed,  as  there  is  always  a 
big  price  awaiting  the  man  with  a 
tempting-looking  article. 

Gathering  the  Roots 

All  roots  should  be  gathered  during 
this  month.  Turnips  are  generally  the 
last  to  be  taken  in.  To  remove  the 
dirt,  they  should  be  run  over  a  slatted 
gangway  to  the  cellar  so  that  the  dirt 
can  fall  through  and  be  removed.  Many 
find  it  a  wise  practice  to  line  the  inside 
of  the  stone  wall  with  boards  as  well 
as  putting  in  air  tubes. 

Where  pits  have  to  be  used,  it  is 
well  to  have  them  in  a  dry  spot  and 
well  covered.  Air  spaces  should  be 
left  and  the  temperature  watched  to 
ensure  safety  from  rot  and  frost.  Car- 
rots are  splendid  for  the  horses. 
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Feeding  Cattle 

The  scarcity  of  feeders  has  proven  a 
harrier  to  the  liheral  feeding  that  cheap 
feed  would  have  warranted  this  winter. 
Outdoor  feeding  proves  to  be  the  most 
profitable  in  the  West.  Cattle  that  have 
Icon  brought  up  on  the  prairie,  are 
slow  to  fatten  under  the  unnatural 
conditions  of  stall  feeding.  If  the  cat- 
tle do  not  do  well  there  is  a  cause,  and 
a  man  who  cannot  observe  things  had 
better  go  into  some  other  business.  But 
there  is  money  in  cattle  feeding  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  from  Peace  River 
to  Nova  Scotia. 

The  yearlings  should  receive  the  best 
of  attention  as  a  half-fed  beast  is  a  loser 
every  time.  Many  cattle  will  be  run 
through  on  roughage  and  fed  little 
meal,  being  finished  on  grass  next  year. 

Finish  the  Plowing 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  activity 
with  the  plow  will  be  at  its  height. 
The  prairie  farmer  is  rushing  his 
teams  and  engines  at  full  speed  to 
get  the  ground  in  shape  before  frost 
comes.  It  is  rare  with  the  Western 
farmer  to  find  him  plowing  after  the 
second  week.  The  eastern  farmer  will 
often  plow  up  the  first  week  in  De- 
cember. Harrowing  should  follow  the 
plowing  where  the  land  is  dry  and 
lumpy.  In  back-setting  on  the 
prairies  there  will  be  much  shrubbery 
to  rake  out  before  the  season  sets  in 
with  too  much  snow. 

Among  the  Pigs 

Pork  raising  has  been  and  is  now  a 
profitable  business,  but  unless  headwork 
of  a  high  order  is  used  by  the  feeder, 
the  handling  of  young  pigs  in  the 
winter  time  will  not  he  attended  with 
such  big  dividends.  Pigs  need  warm 
dry  quarters  and  plenty  of  roughage. 
This  can  be  given  in  pulped  roots  or 
alfalfa  and  red  clover.  It  is  surprising 
how  much  clover  a  hog  will  eat.  Where 
a  bunch  is  being  finished  it  will  pay 
to  rush  them  as  fast  as  possible.  Those 
that  have  had  a  good  growing  time 
will  stand  up  under  forcing  conditions. 

In  the  prairie  provinces  pig  raising- 
offers  many  inducements.   The  demand 


is  greater  than  the  supply  around  Ed- 
monton. The  Swift  Company  report 
that  they  are  unable  to  get  supplies  for 
their  packing  house.  Yet  that  district 
is  situated  under  most  ideal  conditions 
for  hog  raising.  Hogs  can  be 
raised  in  the  dry  winter  climate 
and  fed  on  wheat,  barley  and 
oats  and  return  the  feeders  big 
prices  for  their  grain  as  well  as  afford- 
ing employment  for  the  long  winter 
months.  Plenty  of  water  not  too  cold 
is  essential  to  a  happy  pig. 

In  the  Garden 

The  vegetables  will  all  be  housed  by 
the  middle  of  the  month.  If  possible 
the  garden  should  be  plowed  so  as  to 
bury  the  green  stuff  and  dead  leafage 
material.  Roses  and  tender  shrubs 
should  be  packed  with  straw  and  tied 
ready  for  the  winter.  Rhubarb  beds 
should  have  some  coarse  manure  laid 
around  them,  and  the  strawberry  beds 
well  covered  with  coarse  straw.  All 
rubbish  ought  to  be  piled  and  burnt  on 
the  soil  as  the  ashes  make  a  valuable 
fertilizer.  Parsley  can  be  left  in  the 
garden  and  remain  green  all  winter  if 
an  empty  box  is  turned  over  it. 


H.  J.  Reader,  of  Ridgetown,  Ontario.     A  corn 

grower  in  his  field  of  North  Dakota 

White  Flint. 


SENSE    OF    TOUCH. 

"I  think,  sir,  tbat  you  are  sitting  on   my   hat." 

"Is  yours  a  soft  or  a   hard  hat?" 

"It  is   a   soft   hat,   sir." 

"Then    I    am    not    sitting    on    it." 


A    STOP    ORDER. 

Little  Mildred  (as  she  finishes  her  evening 
prayer) :  And,  O  Lord,  don't  bother  about  tak- 
ing   care    of    papa    any    more.     He's   got   his   life 

insured   now. 


THE    RUDE    QUESTION. 

She:  "What  a   pity  you've  got  those  marks  on 
your   nose,   George.     How   did   tbey   get   there?" 
He:   "Glasses." 
She:    "Glasses   of   what?" 


BAPTIZED. 

"Come  up  and  jine  de  army-  of  de  Lord,  sister!" 
"Ah   done  jine." 
"Where  you  jine?" 
"I   jine   de   Baptis'    chu'ch." 

"Lawdie,  sister,  dat  ain't  de  army !  Dat's  de 
navy!" 

LONG    NEEDED. 

"So   Jones   has   a   great    invention?" 
"Yes;    an     umbrella-handle     tbat     retains     the 
finger-print." 

DRESSED    FOR    THE    PART. 

"Marie,"  asked  the  star  of  her  maid,  gazing 
perplexedly  at  her  reflection  in  the  mirror, 
"what  was  I  about  to  do — step  into  the  bath- 
tub  or   go    on    the   stage?" 

Marie  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "How  can  I 
tell?      Mademoiselle    is    dressed    for    either." 

DIFFICULT    TO    TELL. 

David  Belasco  avers  that  ft  is  impossible  to 
say  why  a  new  play  fails  or  succeeds.  It  may 
be  the  audience  or  the  play.  "It's  like  Bridget's 
case,"  he  says. 

"Bridget  was  the  cook.  One  day  her  mistress 
asked,  'Bridget,  when  are  you  going  to  be  mar- 
ried ?' 

"  'Shure,  I  don't  believe  I  will  iver  be  mar- 
ried.' 

"  'How  is  that,  I  thought  you  and  Mike  were 
engaged.' 

"  'We  are  ingaged — in  a  way,'  was  the  reply, 
'but  I  won't  marry  Mike  whin  he  is  drunk,  an' 
he  won't  marry  me  whin  he  is  sober,  and  there 
ye  are.'  " 


BUT    SHE    TRIES! 

I    cannot   sing   the   old   songs, 
Those    of    a    bygone    day ; 

And    neither   can    the   lady 
Who    lives   across    the    way! 


EXPLAINED. 

Two    country    youths   were   on   a   visit   to    Lon- 
don.     They    weut    into    the   British    Museum    and 
saw    a    mummy,    over    which    hung     a     card     on 
which    was    printed,    "B.C.    87." 
They   were  mystified,  and  «ne  said : 
"What   do   you    make   of   that,    Sam?" 
"Well,"    said    Sam,    "I    should    say    it   was   the 
number   of   the   motor    car   tbat    killed    him." 


THE    RETORT    COURTEOUS. 

"Oh,  I  know  every  one  of  the  tricks  of  your 
trade,"  said  the  boarder,  warmly.  "Do  you 
think  I  have  lived  in  boarding-houses  fifteen 
years   for   nothing?" 

"I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised,"  said  the 
landlady,    frigidly. 


ADVICE    FROM    AN    EXPERT. 

George  Washington  Johnson  stood  before  an 
avenging  judge,  and  realized  that  all  the  evidence 
was   against   him.     It   was   the.  same   old   charge. 

"But,"  said  the  judge,  with  a  perplexed  frown, 
"I  don't  understand,  Johnson,  how  it  was  pos- 
sible for  you  to  steal  those  chickens  when  they 
were  roosting  right  under  the  owners  window 
and  there  were  two  vicious  bulldogs  in  the 
yard." 

"It  wouldn't  do  you  no  good,  jedge,  foh  me 
to  'splain  how  I  caught  'em,"  replied  the  suc- 
cessful culprit.  "You  couldn't  do  it  if  you  tried 
it  forty  times,  an'  you  might  git  a  hide  full  of 
buckshot  de  ve'y  fust  time  you  put  your  laig 
ober  de  fence.  De  best  way  for  you  to  do  is  to 
buy   your   chickens   in   de   market." 
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CATALOGUE    DEPARTMENT 


Not  long  ago  Professor  McKergow,  of  Montreal 
University  made  some  extensive  experiments  with 
different  devices  for  producing  light  from  coal  oil. 
The  results  were  most  interesting  as  they  show  Die 
wonderful  progress  that  is  being  made  toward  con- 
trolling one  of  nature's  most  important  forces  - 
light. 

The  tests  were  made  with  both  open  flame  and 
mantle  lamps  and  the  result  as  made  public  by 
Prof.  McKergow  showed  that  the  ALADDIN  Mantle 
Lamp  developed  more  than  three  times  as  much  can- 
dle power  on  one-fifth  the  amount  of  coal  oil.  The 
ALADDIN  is  manufactured  by  The  Mantle  Lamp 
Company  with  offices  in  Montreal  and  Winnipeg. 

The  Wortman  &  Ward  Co.,  of  London,  Ontario, 
well  known  by  farmers  all  over  Canada  for  their 
line  of  churns,  pumps,  washing  machines,  grain 
grinders,  harvesters,  etc.,  etc.,  are  selling  out  to 
Beatty   Bros. 

The  Wortman  &  Ward  firm  was  first  started  by 
Mr.  Wortman  in  1879,  who  came  to  London,  On- 
tario, with  only  a  capital  of  £350.  To-day  they 
are  known  all  over  Canada  as  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  the  goods  mentioned.  Any  far- 
mer who  has  used  a  Daisy  Churn  or  a  Daisy  Grin- 
der is  well  aware  of  the  excellent  quality  of  tl  i 
goods.  The  steady  growth  of  this  successful  busi- 
ness is  based  upon  the  fact  that  it  has  always  been 
the  aim  of  the  firm  to  give  the  very  best  possible 
service  to  their  customers.  Also  the  profit-sharing 
plan  which  was  greatly  appreciated   by   the  employ- 


ees. This  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  with  the  higf 
quality  of  the  products  they  turned  out.  Owing  h 
poor  health  Mr.  Wortman  has  decided  to  dispose 
of  his  business,  which  no  doubt  will  be  regretted  by 
many  of  his  business  associates. 

The  firm  of  Beatty  Bros,  who  have  purchased  the 
business  is  well  known  to  readers  of  this  magazine 
as  one  of  the  most  progressive  manufacturing  firms 
ill  Canada,  having  branches  at  St.  John,  Montreal. 
Brandon,  and  Vancouver.  It  's  their  intention  to 
continue  to  manufacture  the  Wortman-Ward  lines 
in  the  London  factory,  and  aim  to  keep  up  the  high 
standard  of  quality  which  Wortman  &  Ward  Co. 
have  always   beeu   noted  for. 

Farmers  will  do  well  to  procure  their  catalogue 
as   it  will   have  many  interesting  features. 

Write  Beatty  Bros.  Co.,  Head  Office  of  the  Com- 
pany  is  at  Fergus,   Out. 

Everywoman  is  interested  in  the  latest  styles  of 
the  coming  season.  Therefore  she  should  have  a 
copy  of  Philipsboru's  Style  Book  showing  the  latest 
fashions  of  all  the  leading  style  centres.  The  very 
newest  Paris,  London.  New  York  and  Chicago  crea- 
tions are  shown  in  this  handsome  publication.  Ele- 
gant drawings  priuted  on  heavy  smooth  paper  show 
to  the  best  advantage  all  of  the  latest  styles  to  be 
worn   this  fall   and   winter. 

The  Style  Book  contains  ICO  pages,  displaying 
the  newest  of  the  new  fall  and  winter  garments. 
It  does  not  contain  a  lot  of  fantastic  pictures  of  im- 
practical styles.  It  illustrates  only  practical,  tasty 
garments  that  are  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
woman. 

In  addition  to  the  latest  offerings  in  suits  and 
coats  it  also  illustrates  all  the  season's  best  offer- 
ings in  ladies'  house  dresses,  kimonas,  underwear, 
hosiery,  gloves,  neckwear,  veils,  scarfs,  belts,  bags, 
as  well  as  an  extensive  display  of  misses  and  junior 
apparel  and   accessories. 

It  will  pay  every  woman  reader  of  this  paper  to 
send  for  a  copy  to-day.  Simply  address  PHILIPS- 
BORN,  212-216  W.  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  and  ask 
for  copy  of  "Style  Book  No.  266."     It  is  free. 


Are  You  in  Love  With  Your  Farm  Work  ? 

You  should  be,  and  these  books  should  help  you 
know  more  about  farm  work.     They  are   new. 


"How    To     Keep    Bees." 

By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock. 
A   charmingly   written    manual.    The   outfit,  first 
•teps  and  method*  are  given  clearly  and  in  detail ; 
and  the  author's  well-known  literary  ability  has  com- 
bined with  her  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  to  produce 
unusual    volume.      Photographic     illustrations ; 


"Farm  Management. 


»> 


By  F.  W.  Card. 

Deals  with  accounts,  business,  marketing,  compar- 
ative value  of  products,  buying  the  land,  etc.  The 
man  about  to  embark  in  farming  could  do  no  better 
than'  to  heed  the  wise  words  here  set  down.  They 
may  save  him  a  world  of  trouble  and  perhaps  his  whole 
investment.  Illustrated  from  photographs,  crash 
cloth,  postpaid  $2.20. 

"Soils,  How  to  Handle  and 
Improve  Them." 

By  S.  W.  Fletcher. 
Packed  to  bursting  with  Instantly  available  know- 
ledge of  the  kind  practical  farmers  cannot  afford  to  be 
ignorant     of.    More   than    109   photographs ;    Crash 
Cloth;  Postpaid  $2.20 

Also  books  on  Farm  Science, 'Irrigation  and  Drainage,  Cattle  and  Dairying,  Horses  and  their 
Care,  Sheep  and  Swine,  Poultry,  Bees  and  Pets,  Farm  Crops,  Fruit  Crops,  Vegetable  Crops,  Flori- 
culture, Landscape,  Gardening  and  Forestry,  Insects  and  Plant  Life,  Buildings  and  Conveniences. 
In  fact,  all  kinds  of  books  for  Farmers,  Gardeners,  Florists,  Stock  Raisers,  Fruit  Growers,  Etc. 

TECHNICAL  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO.  -  -  143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto 


Cloth;  Postpaid,  $1.10. 

"Farm   Animals." 

By  E.  V.  Wilcox. 

A  valuable  manual  of  how  to  breed,  care  for,  use 
and  doctor  the  cow,  horse,  sheep,  swine  and  other 
animals  on  the  farm.  A  practical  book  for  general 
farm  use,  judiciously  arranged  for  the  largest  helpful- 
ness to  the  largest  numlvr  of  readers.  Illustrated 
from  photographs.    Postpaid,  $2.20. 


Don't  fail  to  mention   Farmer's   Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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It's  the  tobacco,  men, 
not  the  pipe  ! 


It's  the  old  Squire 
that  hands  me  this.  ,^v 

Says  he :  "Son,  s-*~zj 
I  been  fuss  in' 
with  pipes  a  \^f 
whole  lot  of         U 

years.   Dally  in '      J  l_ 

with  this  an' 
tryin'  that  an' 
wonderin'  why 
none  suited  quite 
perfect.  Now  I 
know,  I  tries 
Prince  Albert 
and  right  off  it 
makes  every 
jimmy  pipe  I 
have  good  as 
gold.  It's  the 
tobacco  — 
not  the 
pipe!" 


It's  a  poor  pipe  that  won't  taste  right  with  Prince  Albert  tucked 
in  the  bowl.     P.  A.  is  the  great  pipe  rejuvenator. 

Take  down  'most  any  old  hod.  Load  'er  up  with  Prince  Albert 
and  she  smokes  sweet  and  clear.  No  sour  heel,  none  of  the 
old  rankness,  no  tongue-bite. 

It's  the  tobacco— not  the  pipe. 

Prince  Albert  is  made  special  for  joyful  pipe  smoking.  Made 
by  a  patented,  exclusive  process  that  takes  out  the  old  pipe 
drawbacks,  takes  out  the  bite  and  the  rankness. 

Now,  listen !  These  are  facts.  P.  A.  has  worked  a  revolution 
in  pipe  smoking  because  it's  different  —  a  new  deal— a  real 
tobacco  without  a  fault.  No  other  tobacco  can  be  like  P.  A., 
because  of  the  patent  process.  Do  you  get  that  ?  Now  try  the 
others  if  you  want  to.    Get  the  tobacco  question  settled. 

Prince  Albert  makes  the  best  cigarette  you  ever  put  a  match  to. 
It's  fresh  and  fragrant,  and,  when  you  roll  it,  stays  put,  whether 
the  wind 's  blowing  or  not.  You  go  to  it  while  the  going's  good  ! 

Most  Canadian  dealers  sell  Prince  Albert  in  the  tidy  2  oz.  red 
tin.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  it.  tell  him  to  order  from  his 
jobber.     Leading  Canadian  jobbers  are  now  supplied. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  U.  S.  A. 
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Between  Now  and 
Christmas 


TUTS  year  the  MacLean  Publishing  Co.  find  it 
necessary  to  engage  a  larger  number  of  represen- 
tatives than  ever  to  handle  their  Christinas 
business.  Thousands  of  subscriptions  to  the  MACLEAN 
MAGAZINE  fall  due  between  now  and  the  first  of  the 
year.  We  need  respectable  men  and  women  of  good 
address  to  look  after  these  renewals  and  secure  new 
business  for  us. 


In  every  town  and  centre 
of  population  in  Canada  are 
hundreds  of  our  readers.  You 
are  well  acquainted  in  your 
own  locality,  and  have  direct 
access  to  these  people.  Their 
subscriptions  expire  at  the 
end  of  the  year  and  their  re- 
newals are  merely  a  matter  of 
your  calling  on  them. 

Never  before  have  we  had 
such  an  increase  in  new  busi- 
ness. Our  magazine  is  de- 
manded by  the  business  and 
professional  classes,  while  the 
average  reader  enjoys  it.  You 
can  also  look  after  this  new 
business  for  us.  We  give  the 
most   liberal   pay   of  any  pub- 


lication on  the  market.  By 
devoting  your  spare  time  to 
the  work  you  can  easily  bring 
your  earnings  up  to  $20  per 
week.  Many  of  our  local 
salesmen  exceed  this  modest 
estimate.  For  the  balance  of 
the  year  1912  we  are  going  to 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  on 
our  local  sales  force.  Your 
town  will  share  in  this  ex- 
penditure. Here  is  a  business 
chance  for  you.  Take  charge 
of  this  work  in  your  own 
town  during  spare  hours.  All 
that  is  necessary  to  become 
our  representative  is  to  write 
for  supplies  and  further  in- 
structions. 


Send  in  your  application  to-day  (o 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company 

143-149  University  Avenue,  Toronto 
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The  patron  saint  of  business  men 

<3iy 


RNOLD  Bennett 
says:  "The  attitude 
of  the  American 
business  man  to- 
ward his  business 
is  pre-eminently  the  attitude 
of  an  artist.  He  loves  his 
business." 

Most  American  business- 
men know  Big  Ben.  He  routs 
'em  out  o'  mornings  and  starts 
'em  off  with  a  merry  and  ir- 
resistible "Good  luck  to  ye" 

Big  Ben  loves  his  business. 
He  runs    on  time — he   rings 


on  time — he  stays  on  time. 
He's  clean-cut,  cheerful,  right 
on  the  job — typical  of  Amer- 
ican determination  and  grit. 
And  the  reason  he  gets  so 
much  business  is  that  he 
minds  his  own  so  well. 

Big  Ben  stands  7  inches  tall,  slender, 
massive,  with  well  shaped,  distinct  hands 
easily  visible  in  the  dim  morning  light. 

He  rings  just  when  you  want  and  either 
way  you  want,  five  straight  minutes  or  every 
other  half  minute  during  ten  minutes  un- 
less you  flag  him  off.  —  His  keys  are  large, 
strong,  pleasing  to  wind — his  voice  deep, 
jolly,  pleasing  to  hear. 

Big  Ben  is  sold  by  5,000  Canadian  dealers. 
His  price  is  $3.00  anywhere. — If  you  cannot  find  him 
at  your  dealer's,  a  money  order  sent  to  his  designers, 
Westclox,  La  Salle,  Illinois,  will  bring  him  to  you 
attractively  boxed  and  duty  charges  paid. 
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REPRODUCTION  (REDUCED)  FROM 
PICTURE  MADE  WITH  A  $12.00 
BROWNIE  CAMERA  AND  A  FIFTY 
CENT  KODAK  PORTRAIT  ATTACH- 
MENT. ORDINARY  WINDOW  LIGHT- 
ING. KODAK  FILM,  KODAK  TANK 
DEVELOPMENT,    VELOX    PRINT. 


At  Home  with  a  Kodak 


Make  the  most  of  the  home  side  of  photography.  Let  your  Kodak,  by 
daylight  and  flashlight,  keep  for  you  that  intimate  home  story  which  to  you  will 
always  be  fascinating.  Such  pictures  can  by  no  means  supplant  the  more  formal 
studio  portraits — but  they  can  delightfully  supplement  them,  and  make  your 
whole  collection  more  interesting  to  you  and  to  your  friends. 

"AT  HOME  WITH  THE  KODAK,"   our   beautifully  illustrated  and  instructive  little 
book  on  home  picture  making,  free  for  the   asking,    at    your    dealers,    or    by    mail. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED,  TORONTO. 
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Just  the  Gift  He  Wanted 


Most  Christmas  boxes  which  men  receive  are  valued 
rather  for  the  giver  than  for  themselves.  Not  so  when 
the  gift  is  a  Gillette  Safety  Eazor. 

That  is  something  which  adds  to  the  sum  total  of  a 
man's  comfort  and  happiness.  Every  day  he  enjoys  its 
time-saving  efficiency,  and  learns  to  value  the  giver  more 
highly  because  of  the  gift. 

Can  you  think  of  any  other  article  which  is  at  once 
so  handsome  and  so  useful?  Then  make  his  gift  this  year 
a  Gillette  Safety  Razor.  Even  if  he  has  a  Standard  Set, 
he  would  appreciate  a  Combination  Set,  or  a  Pocket 
Edition  for  traveling. 

Standard  Sets  cost  $5.00— 
Pocket  Editions  $5.00  to  $6.00— 
Combination  Sets,  $6.50  up. 
See  them  at  your  Jeweler's, 
Druggist's  or  Hardware  Dealer's. 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company\of  Canada 

Limited 

OfficeTand  Factory:     The  New 'Gillette  Building. IMontreal 
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Take  a  Handful  of  "St. 
Lawrence"  Sugar  Out  To 
The  Store  Door 

— out  where  the  light  can  fall  on  it — and 
see  the  brilliant,  diamond-like  sparkle,  the 
pure  white  color  of  every  grain. 

That's   the    way   to    test   any   sugar — 
that's   the   way  we  hope   you   will  test 


Comp 


u&ar 


oi-p   if  with  any  other  sugar — compare  its  pure  white  sparkle- 


its  even  grain — its  matchless  sweetness. 


Better  still,  get  a  20  pound  or  100  pound  bag  at  your  grocer's  and  test 
'  St.    Lawrence  Sugar  "  in  your  home. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  SUGAR  REFINERIES,  LIMITED, 


MONTREAL 

67A 


MAKES  LIFE  EASIER 


To  lessen  household  drudgery  and 
make  life  easier  for  housewives  is  the 
basis  on  which  our  establishment  is 
founded,  and  the  growth  of  our  busi- 
ness is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  accomplished  that  object. 

The  patented  and  exclusive  features  that 
make  the  "Playtime"  superior  didn't  "just 
happen."  They  are  the  results  of  years  of 
experience  and  study.  In  OUR  opinion  it  is 
the  best  washing  machine  ever  made  for  farm 
use.  We  would  like  YOUR  opinion  after  a 
careful  examination  of  its  merits,  See  it  at 
your  dealer's  or  send  to  us  for  full  information 

Cummer-Dowswell  Limited, 

Hamilton     -     Ontario.  107 


>        » 


Wipe  Your  Feet 


Mud.  snow,  dust  and  dirt  will  not  be 
tracked  over  your  floors  if   you  use 

Grab's  Foot  Scraper 

outside  your  door.  The  only  de- 
vice made  which  cleans  bot- 
toms and  sides  of  shoe  in 
one  operation.  Has  ten 
parallel  plates  for  scrap- 
ing soles  and  two  stiff 
bristle  brushes  which 
clean  sides  of  Bhoe.  Ad- 
justable to  any  ilze. 
Handsomely  enameled. 
Looks  neat.  Can  be  ro- 
tated and  swept  under. 
Fastens  to  doorstep  or 
any  handy  place.  Get 
one  and  save  useless 
work.  Price  81.00.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  supply  you,  don't  take  substitute,  but  send 
your  order  direct  to  us.    Illustrated  folder  FREE. 

Onward  Mfg.   Co.,  Berlin,   Ont. 


Send  your  Raw 

FURS  to 

JohnHallam 


C\ 

I  Sixty  Tuousaud  trappers  now  seuj  us>  LUcii  KAW 
I  FURS.  Why  not  you?  We  pay  highest  prices  and 
I  express  charges,  charge  no  commission,  and  send  money 
I  same  day  goods  are  received.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
I  paid  trappers  each  year.  Deal  with  a  reliable  house. 
We  are  the  largest  in  our  line  in  Canada. 


I 


rpup— Our   "Dp   to   the  minute"    Fur 

r  i\EiE*n 


■•quotations   »nd   the  last    Edition    of 

HALLAMS  TRAPPERS'  GUIDE 

a    book    of   96    pages,    mailed    FREE. 
Write      to-day      to      John      Hallam, 
Dept.    38.    TORONTO,    111 


Mail 
Front    St.    E. 
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SAVING  THE  STEPS 

'  It's  a  lonj  way  out  there,  John  ;  let  me  telephone.' 


This  telephone  is  the  kind  you  want  for  your  home.  It  is  tht  h»H 
you  can  huy — the  most  economical — the  simplest  to  operate.  It  gives  you 
reliable,  speedy  service  for  the  longest  time. 

For  years  the  Kellogg  Switchboard  and  Supply  Company  worked  with 
the  farmer  in  the  development  of  telephone  equipment,  adapted  for  farm  use. 

We  are  providing  our  rural  patrons  with  a  class  of  apparatus 
which  is  jltSt  right.  This  No.  2696  special  farm  line  telephone  is  a 
giant  in  strength  and  can  ring  bells  clearly  over  the  heaviest  loaded  lines.  It 
has  sprung  into  immediate  popularity  sinr-e  it  has  been  put  on  the  market,  and 
farmers  declare  that  it  is  absolutely  superior  to  anything  they  have  ever  used. 
Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it.      ^7rite  to-day. 

We  also  have  bulletins  which  give  valuable  information  on  organizing 
of  telephone  companies,  line  construction,  etc.  If  you  are  interested,  send  for 
these  to-day.      Ask  for  bulletins  45  and  52. 


KINDLY  MENTION  THE  FARMER'S  MAQAZINE  WHEN  WRITING 

KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Kansas  City  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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Why  Men  Keep  Young 

Nothing  Is  more  common  than  to  call  this 
the  young  man's  era.  And  so  it  is — but  not 
altogether  in  the  sense  in  which  the  expres- 
sion is  generally  understood.  Couple  with 
this  expression  the  one  to  the  effect  that  a 
man  is  as  young  as  he  feels  and  the  situa- 
tion is  put  in  a  clearer  light. 

Lord  Strathcona  was  by  no  means  a  young 
man  when  he  finally  attained  wealth  and 
prominence,  and  yet  what  a  notable  example 
to  every  Canadian  is  "Canada's  Grand  Old 
Man" !  The  achievements  of  this  great  man 
who  is  such  a  potent  factor  in  the  advance- 
ment of  Canada  among  the  nations  is  trace- 
able not  alone  to  his  opportunities,  but  to 
his  virility,   energy   and   unceasing  effort. 

Only  health  and  strength  could  permit  a 
man   so   well   along  in    years   to   do  so   much. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  modern-day  active 
man — active  up  to  well  advanced  years  is  the 
man  of  yesterday.  A  generation  ago  men  and 
women  were  looked  upon  as  "getting  along" 
at  an  age  which  we  to-day  consider  as  the 
very  prime  of  life.  Because  they  felt  old 
they  were  old — old  before  their  time  and 
counted  out  in   the  race. 

To-day  the  modern  man  is  slow  to  acknow- 
ledge age  and  slower  to  show  it.  This,  too. 
although  his  pace  is  greater,  the  tax  on  his 
brain  and  body  heavier  than  was  dreamed  of 
years  ago,  and  the  amount  to  be  accomplish- 
ed   beyond    measure. 

Health  is  the  one  indispensable  adjunct  to 
this  twentieth-century  activity.  To  feel  young 
a  man  must  be  well.  All  the  organs  of  the 
body  must  perform  their  natural  functions 
regularly.  .  The  stomach  must  extract  strength 
from  meals  too  often  eaten  hastily.  The  liver 
must  secrete  its  essential  fluid  and  work  in 
unison   with   the  rest  of  the  digestive  system. 

There  is  no  time  for  ill  health,  no  room  for 
the  unhealthy.  To  the  well  man  age  is  a 
far-off  thing.  To  the  broken  down  dyspeptic 
age  is  knocking  at  the  door,  no  matter  how 
young  in  years  he  may  be. 

Clearly  the  care  of  the  digestive  system 
should  be  the  first  consideration  with  us  all. 
for  upon  this  care  rests  the  whole  structure 
of  accomplishment.  To  keep  the  liver  and 
stomach  normal  is  to  prevent  a  train  of  dis- 
orders so  devastating  to  health  and  spi»its 
that  life,  when  afflicted  with  them,  seems  not 
worth  the  living  and  full  efficiency  in  busi- 
ness  is   impossible. 

To  Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills,  perhaps  as 
to  no  other  remedy,  will  be  given  credit  by 
thousands  of  grateful  users  for  their  age- 
repelling    good    health. 

Parmelee's  act  gently  upon  the  liver,  stom- 
ach and  bowels.  They  are  carefully  com- 
pounded of  mandrake,  dandelion  and  other  in- 
gredients equally  efficacious  for  trouble  in 
the  digestive  tract,  and  their  use  is  never  at- 
tended by  those  distressing  results  usually 
associated   with   unreliable   preparations. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  Parmelee's  Vege- 
table Pills  will  be  found  particularly  valu- 
able. As  spring  comes  on,  the  general  bodily 
condition  is  usually  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The 
bowels  get  sluggish  and  lazy,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, food  is  retained  in  them,  ferments 
and  causes  much  sickness  and  misery.  Vari- 
ous disease  germs  attack  at  this  time,  and 
to  throw  them  off  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
digestive   system   is   a   first  essential. 

No  one  should  let  a  spring  go  by  without 
a  box  of  Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills  at  hand 
for  frequent  use.  As  a  preventative,  as  well 
as  a  remedy,  their  value  has  been  proven  for 
many  years. 

They  can  be  had  from  dealers  everywhere  in 
25-eent  boxes  within  the  reach  of  everybody. 
Prepared  only  by  Northrop  &  Lyman  Co., 
T.imited,   Toronto. 


What  the 

Internal  Bath  Is  Doing 

for  Humanity 

Under  our  present  mode  of  living  the  large 
intestine  cannot  get  rid  of  all  the  waste  that  it 
accumulates— so  it  clogs  up,  and  then  billious- 
ness,  constipation,  is  the  result,  and  that  lack 
of  desire  to  work,  to  think. 

This  waste  in  the  colon,  as  we  all  know,  If 
extremely  poisonous,  and  if  neglected,  the  blood 
takes  up  the  poisons — and  brings  on  countless 
very  serious  diseases — appendicitis  is  directly 
caused    by   waste   in   the  colon. 

If  the  colon  is  kept  clean  and  pure  you  will 
always  feel  bright,  and  capable — never  blue  and 
nervous — always   up   to   "concert   pitch." 

There  is  just  one  internal  bath  which  will 
keep  the  colon  as  sweet  and  clean  as  nature 
demands  for  perfect  health— that  is  the  J.  B.  L. 
Cascade. 

Many  thousands  are  using  it,  and  doctors 
prescribing  it  with  great  success  all  over  the 
world. 

This  "assistant-to-Nature"  treatment  is  inter- 
estingly described  in  a  booklet,  "Why  Man  of 
To-day  is  Only  50  Per  Cent.  Efficient,"  which 
you  should  send  for.  It  will  be  sent  free  by 
Chas.  A.  Tyrrell,  M.D.,  Boom  584,  280  College 
Street,  Toronto. 


"A  wise  physician  is  more  than 

armies  to  the  public  weal" — 

Pope. 

FIFTY  YEARS 
AGO 


the  doctor  ordered  for  his  debilitated  and 
fever-weakened  patients  "one  ounce  of 
pulverized  Cinchona  Bark  in  a  bottle  of 
wine, ' '  a  thoroughly  effective  tonic  that 
was  nevertheless  bitter  and  disagreeable 
to  take. 
The   modern  physician  prescribes 

Wilson's  Invalids' 
Port    Wine 

(a  la  Quina  du  Perou) 

Formulae:  Extract  of  Cinchona  Bark, 
Aromatics  and  natural,  old  Oporto  Wine. 
A  powerful,  nutritive  tonic  prepared 
strictly  to  prescription,  that  is  distinctly 
pleasant   to   the   taste — Doctors   know! 

Ask  YOUR  Doctor 
BIG  BOTTLE  ALL  DRUGGISTS 
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Beautify  Your  Home 

This  beautiful  table  lamp  is  fitted  with  large  amber  glass  Art 
Dome  Shade  and  2%  inch  beaded  fringe.  Heavy  solid  brass  base. 
Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  with  a  mantle,  same  as  city  gas, 
giving  200  candle  power  of  pure  white,  brilliant  light  for  less  than 
%  cent  per  hour. 

Cheaper  and  better  than  coal  oil  lamps.  Does  away  with  smoky, 
ill-smelling  oil  lamps.  Makes  no  odor  whatever;  is  clean,  safe  and 
convenient. 

Just  the  thing  for  your  dining  room  table.  Is  an  ornament  in 
any  Lome.  Thousands  being  sold.  Fully  guaranteed  to  give  satis- 
faction. 

Write  to-day  for  descriptive  circular,  and  free  post  card  show- 
ing this  beautiful  lamp  in  original  colors. 

RICE-KNIGHT,  LIMITED,  torr°enJSa4nd 


The  Greatest  Boon  To  The  Man  Who  Shaves  Himself 
H.  Boker  &    Co  s  "Radium"  Double  Action   Stropping   Machine 


IBSNate  \'ert;cal  Motion 


Price,  Each,  $4. 


McGILL  CUTLERY  CO.  REGD 


To  shave  well  and  quickly  you  must  strop  well, 
even  with  a  Boker  razor  you  will  not  obtain 
perfect  results  unless  this  is  attended  to.  The 
Radium  Machine,  as  can  be  readily  seen,  over- 
comes this,  and  is  recognized  as  the  only  Per- 
fect Machine  for  Stropping  Razors,  giving  pre- 
cisely the  same  result  as  the  highly  skilled 
hairdresser.  Delivered,  all  charges  paid,  to  your 
nearest  express  office  for  $4.50,  including  holder 
for  Gillette  Blades. 
:  :  P.O.  Box  580.  MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Bisley  made 
*Ros£  Rifles  Famous 


and  now  the  performances 
on  the  field  of  the  .280 
"Ross"  (known  as  the 
High-Velocity)  is  creating 
quite  a  sensation  among  big 
game  hunters. 

The  Ross  Sporting  Rifles 
have  the  absolute  accuracy 
of  the  famous  Ross  target 
Barrels,  and  their  very 
quick  and  reliable  action, 
strong  breech,  and  good  fin- 
ish, make  them  favorites 
wherever  shown.  If  you  are 
in  the  market  for  a  rifle,  it 
will  pay  you  to  look  up  the 
nearest  ' '  Ross ' '  dealer  —  or 
write  direct  for  illustrated 
price  list,  which  is  sent  post 
free    on    application. 

Ross  Rifle  Co.|_ 

Quebec  __LCanada 


Improved  Racer  Cross-Cut   Saws 


We  take  pleasure  in  offering  to  the  public  a  saw  manu- 
factured of  the  finest  quality  of  steel,  and  a  temper  which 
toughens  and  refines  the  steel,  gives  a  keener  cutting  edge, 
and    holds    it   longer   than    by    any    other   process    known. 

This  secret  process  of  temper  is  known  and  used  only 
by   ourselves. 

These  saws  are  elliptic  ground  thin  back  requiring  less 
set    than    any    saw    now    made. 

When  you  go  to  buy  a  saw,  ask  for  the  Maple  Leaf, 
Razor  Steel,  Secret  Temper  Saw,  and  if  you  are  told 
that  some  other  saw  is  as  good,  ask  your  merchant  to  let 
you  take  them  both  home  and  try  them,  and  keep  the 
one   you   like   best. 

It  does  not  pay  to  buy  a  saw  for  $1.00  less,  and  lose 
25  cents  per  day  in  labor.  Your  saw  must  hold  a  keen 
edge    lo   do   a   large   day's   work. 

Thousands  of  these  saws  are  shipped  to  the  United  States 
and  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  the  best  American  saws. 
Manufactured   only  by 

Shurly,    Dietrich    Company,    Ltd. 


MAPLE  LEAF.SAW  WORKS 


GALT,  ONT. 
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Ask  a  Hundred 
Creamery  Men 

what  salt  they  use.  Ninety-nine 
out  of  the  hundred  will  tell  you 
"WINDSOR  DAIRY  SALT". 
They  have  tried  it  out,  under  every 
possible  condition,  and  they  know 
that 


WIN 

if  DAW 


..  DSOR 

ZW#>  SALT 


gives  the  best  results,  every  time. 

It  dissolves  evenly,  works  in 
quickly,  and  blends  perfectly  with 
the  butter,  giving  a  delicious, 
appetizing  flavor. 

The  prize  butter  -  makers  of 
Canada — without  exception  —  use 
Windsor  Dairy  Salt. 

68D 


Fatten  Your  Poultry 

USE 

LAING'S 

BONE  AND  MEAT  MEAL 

Keeps  your  Poultry  in  Al  condition 

MATTHEWS-LAING,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL 


The  Hues  of  Autumn 

are  rivalled  in  brilliant  richness  and 
beauty  by  the  lustrous  colors  you  can 
so  easily  get  with 

Maypole 
Soap 

The  Clean,  Fast,  Home  Dye 

Maypole  Soap  transforms 

faded,  dingy,  ready-for-the- 

rag-bag   clothes    and   house 

furnishings    into    things    of 

freshness  and    beauty.      You'll  find  dozens  of 

articles  around  the  home  which  would  look  so 

much    better  dyed   with  Maypole   soap !      And 

there  s  no  muss,  fuss  or  trouble  about  it. 

24  colors — will  give  any  shade.  Colors  10c,  black  15c. 
At  your  dealer's  or  postpaid,  with  Booklet,  "How  to 
Dye,"  from 

FRANK  L.  BENEDICT  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 


ONTARIO  PROVINCIAL 

WINTER  FAIR 

will  be  held  at 

GUELPH,  ONT. 

DECEMBER  9th  to  13th,   1912 


Large  classifications  for 

HORSES,  BEEF  AND  DAIRY  CATTLE, 

SHEEP,  SWINE,  SEEDS,  POULTRY 

$17,000.00  IN  PRIZES 

As  an  educational  event  this  year's  Fair 
will  excel  anything  of  its  kind  in  Canada. 
The  liberal  prizes  offered  will  bring  to  the 
Fair  the  finished  product  of  the  year's  work 
from  the  best  farms  in  the  Province.  In  the 
lecture  room  you  will  learn  how  these  results 
were  obtained  from 

PRACTICAL  LECTURES 

given  each  day  on  subjects  relating  to  live 
stock,  poultry  and  seed  grain. 


For  prize  list  or  programme  of  lectures  apply  to 

WM.  McNEIL.  A.  P.  WESTERVELT 

President  Secretary 

London,  Ont.  Parliament  Bldgs.,  Toronto 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmers'  Magazine   when   writing  advertisers. 
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Buy  Direct  from  the  Factory 


"THE     RAILROAD     KING" 

SPECIAL  MAIL  ORDER  PRICE  $2.20         A  SPLENDID  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 

THE  Railroad  King  is  a  stem-wind,  stem  set,  fancy  dial  watch — guaranteed 
for  one  year.     It  is  a  perfect  timekeeper  and  has  a  handsome  gold-finish 
case  with  engraved  back. 

This  special  price  is  made  to  introduce  our  business  to  purchasers  in  all 
parts  of  Canada. 

Send  us  a  money  order  postal  note  or  express  order  for  $2.20  and  we  will 
send  you  the  watch  with  all  charges  prepaid.  We  absolutely  guarantee 
this  watch  for  one  year.    Address,  Watch  Dept. 


HOMER-WARREN    CO. 

13-15  WELLINGTON  STREET  E. 


TORONTO 


Say  you  saw  the  id.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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The  Ideal  Pump  for  the  Farm 


Is  the  "Imperial"  Anti- Freezing  Force  Pump  which  em- 
bodies every  good  quality  that  is  essential  to  a  pump. 

It  lias  a  large  air  chamber  extending  to  top  of  stand,  contain- 
ing 127  ^  cu.  inches.  Has  1%  inch  plunger  pipe  instead  of 
stuffing  box.  The  advantage  over  the  stuffing  box  is  that  it  has 
three  plunger  buckets  which  are  self-expanding,  and  therefore 
require  no  attention.  Can  be  used  on  any  sized  pipe  from  1% 
to  2  inches  in  diameter,  tapped  for  1%,  1%  or  2  inch  pipe.  On 
tubular  wells  the  plunger  can  be  withdrawn  without  removing 
the  pump.    Altogether  the  best  pump  for  farm  purposes. 

GET  OUR  PRICES.  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 
LOGUE SENT  POST  PAID  UPON  THE 
RECEIPT  OF  A  POSTCARD. 


Aylmer  Pump  and  Scale  Co.,  Ltd. 

Aylmer,  Ontario 


HOTEL   PLANTERS 

CHICAGO 

CLARK  and  MADISON  STREETS 
L.  J.  Montgomery,  Manager 

J.  P.  Harding,  Directing  Manager 
A  new  and  strictly  modern  European  plan 
hotel.  Absolutely  fireproof.  Unsurpassed 
equipment  and  service.  In  the  business  dis- 
trict, centrally  located  to  all  theatres  and 
railway  °tations.  Rates  reasonable. 
One  of  Chicago'*  foremost  restaurants  in 
connection,  offering  unexcelled  service  at 
moderate  orices. 

In    the    Heart    of    the    City's   Activities. 


RATES 


Rooms,  one  person 
bath  detached 
SI. 00  to  SI. 50 


Rooms,  one  person 

with  private  bath 

$1.50  to  $2.00 

Rooms,  two  persons 
bath  detached 
$2.00  to  $3.00 


Rooms,  two  persons 

with  private  bath 

$3.00  to  $4.00 


LET  THE  "KING"  REIGN 

If  you  have  the  "Empire  King"  in  your  home  there 
will  always  be  comfort  and  healthy  warmth  without  any 
furnace  worry.  It  gives  more  heat  for  less  fuel  than  any 
other  furnace  you  can  buy.  The  Empire  King  is  built  to 
.liable  it  to  be  used  in  any  basement  or  cellar.  Will  las! 
a  lifetime,  and  is  REAL  ECONOMY  to  the  home.  It 
bums  coke,  coal  or  wood.  An  excellent  substitute  foi 
that    old,    unsatisfactory   furnace.  _~J 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  AND  LEARN  HOW 
TO    SAVE    YOUR    MONEY. 

The  Canadian  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co.,  Ltd. 

Owen  Sound,  Ont. 


Reading  advertisements   is  profitable  to  you. 
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If  You  Have  Only 

1%  to  3%  H.P.  use  a 
"LITTLE  WONDER"  GRINDER 

It  is  the  IDEAL  GRINDER  for  the  man  with  a 
small  engine,  as  it  does  MORE  WORK  with  LITTLE 
POWER  than  any  other  grinder. 

"I  put  the  'LITTLE  WONDER'  Grinder  at  work 
to-day,  and  was  much  surprised  with  its  work.  With 
a  3  H.  P.  Engine  we  ground  TEN  BUSHELS  PER 
HOUR  of  last  year's  barley,  and  MADE  A  FINE  JOB 
OF  IT.  I  have  never  bought  any  article  in  my  life 
that  I   liked   better. 

Sd.       "JOSEPH   W.    SPRAGG." 

Write  NOW  for  any  further  information. 


J.  Fleury's  Sons 


Aurora,  Ont. 


Medals  and  Diplomas,  World's  Fairs — Chicago  and  Paris 

John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Ltd.  ...  Western  Agents 

Winnipeg,   Regina,   Calgary,   Edmonton,    Saskatoon   and   Lethbridge 


A  Good  Brush — 

A  Little  Common  Sense 

and  you  will  get  perfect  results  when  doing 
your  painting  if  you  use 

JAMIESON'S  PURE 
PREPARED  PAINTS 

Made  of  the  best  materials,  perfectly  mixed 
by  special  machinery  under  the  supervision 
of  experts.  JAMIESON'S  PAINTS  are  the 
ideal  paints  for  house  use,  whether  for 
indoor  or  outdoor  purposes. 

YOUR  DEALER  KNOWS.    ASK  HIM. 


R.  C.  Jamieson  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

*»        .  i  Established  1858  \r 

Montreal  Vancouver 

Owning  and  Operating  P.  D.  Dods  &  Co.,  Limited 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to    mention   Farmers'  Magazine. 
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The  Day  of  the 
Buffalo  is  Past 


THE  scarcity  of  Buffalo 
Robes  makes  the  price  al- 
most prohibitive.  However 
you  can  buy  a  robe  which  has  all 
the  characteristics  and  comforting 
warmth  of  the  Buffalo  robe  with- 
out its  extravagant  cost.  Get  the 
Bishop  Robe.  It  is  well  made,  and 
its  wearing  qualities  outlast  all 
others.  The  Bishop  Robe  is  indis- 
pensable to  your  comfort  for  cold 
weather  driving.  Call  in  at  your 
dealer's,  and  examine  one. 

SHOULD  HE  FAIL  TO 
SUPPLY,  WRITE  DIRECT 
TO  US. 


The  J.  H.  Bishop  Co, 

Sandwich,  Ont. 


The  World's  Finest  Scale  — 
Zimmerman  Pitless  Wagon  Scale 


Zimmerman 

Steel  Co.,  Lone  Tree,  Iowa 


e  M 
1    ° 

existence, 
laranteed  10 
3.  Thousands 

ii.  i 

fratn 

■y.aulid  Bteel 
e  and  plat- 
ben  ma.    Pro- 

I  beariaga. 

pr-p 

It    ^ 
Add 

si  low  price 
mitton  Writ* 
t  tixla  v  sun. 
Ill  pay  you. 
reasDept.   74 

VOL-PEEK 

.  MENDS  HOLES  IN  POTS  AND  PANS 
I IX  TWO  MINUTES,  WITHOUT  TOOLS. 
■  MENDS  Graniteware.  tin,  copper,  brass, 
'enamelware,  etc.  COST  V4c  per  mend.  A 
<15c  package  mends  30  holes.  Sent  prepaid 
anywhere  on   receipt   of  15c. 

H.  N&gle  &  Co.    -     Montreal 


The  Doom  of  Rats 

A  TRIUMPH  OF  MODERN  CHEMISTRY 

"Extermino"  is  the  most  effectual  agent  in  the  world  for 
the  destruction  of  rats.  It  is  readily  eaten,  and  effectually 
desiccates.  No  odor.  Extermino  contains  no  scheduled 
poison.  Prominent  Agricultural  Commissioners,  Agricul- 
turists and  Health  Officers  testify  regarding  its  excellent 
results. 

Equally  effective  for  mice,  moles,  cockroaches,  etc. 
Sample  tin  25  cents.     Mailed  free. 
Inventors    and    Sole    Manufacturers. 


THE  "EXTERMINO"  CHEMICAL  CO. 


(Registered) 


MONTREAL 


New  P.O.  Box  774 
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GILSON   ENGINE 


GOES 

LIKE 

SIXTY" 


Always  ready  for  work.  Perfectly  adapted 
for  operating  all  farm  machinery  from  the 
pump  to  the  biggest  Thresher.  Improved  cool- 
ing, governing  and  sparking  devices.  Up  to 
date.  All  sizes.  Write  for  catalogue. 
Gilson  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd..  4  York  St.,  Guelph,  Can. 

FOL'NDBl)  1850  C45 


DO    YOUR    SWINE    PAY    YOU? 

There  is  money  in  swine  if  you  have  the  right  kind.     Our  Hampshires 
are  of  the  best  blood  strains  and  an  excellent  investment.      It 

will  pay  you  to  investigate. 
Send  for  our  Catalog  ana  let  us  tell  you  about  them. 

J.  H    RUTHERFORD  -  CALEDON   EAST,  ONTARIO 


The  RENFREW  MACHINERY  CO.,  Ltd. 

RENFREW,  ONT. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Standard  Cream  Separators 

The   Separator  that  pays  maximum  profits 
and  requires  minimum  attention. 


CATTLE  AND  SHEEP  LABELS 


F.  G.  JAMES 


Metal  ear  labels  with  owner's  name, 
address  and  any  numbers  required. 
They  are  inexpensive,  simple  and 
practical.  The  greatest  thing  for 
stock.  Do  not  neglect  to  send  for 
free  circular  and  sample.  Send  your 
name    and    address    to-day. 

Bowmanville.    Ont 


From  Jj>  15.00 


A  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

That  Pays 

For  value  and  service 
you  canuot  buy  a  better 
Cream  Separator  than  the 
"Domo."  It  is  the  best 
value  on  the  market.  No 
better  investment.  I  n 
small  sizes  it  has  no  com- 
petitor. 

INQUIRE   ABOUT   IT. 

DOMO  SEPARATORS 

ST.  HYACINTHE.  QUE. 


,n  s 


Right  Now 

'-^/l  is  the  time  to  give  \our  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 

pr^ Animal  Regulator  L^Tavf digestion' 


es  feed;  keeps 
increases    profits 


the  liver  and   bowels  active;    insures    health,    and 
25c,  50c,  $1;  25-lb  Pail,  $3.50 
Sprains,  bruises,  stiff  _      fffT   i  n  i  m  p  n  +     The  best  family  liniment. 

*    it  -X-rfl  11X111 V^  XX  V  ~  ,      -  .     , 

25c    50c    $1  Good  tor  man  and  beast 

'     Pratts  ProBt-sharing  Booklet  FREE   at  dealers, 


muscles,  are  quickly  fifi 

cured     by     applying*     ** 

"Your  money  back  If  It  falls. 

or  write  us       PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY,   Philadelphia,   Chicago 


APPLE  TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK  GENERALLY 

These  are  two  Testimonials  from  our  Customers. 

May    31st,    1912,    Ottawa. 
"1   am  enclosing  you  cheque   for  $77.40  in   payment  of  account.     I   have  no   hesitation   in   telling   you   that   I   am 
thoroughly  satisfied  in  every  particular  with  the  shrubs.     I  do  not  anticipate  that  we  shall  lose  any  of  them.     I  might 
say,   too,   that  nearly  all   of  them   are   twice   the  size  of  the  shrubs  received   from   a   local  source.     I   shall   be  glad   to 
recommend  the  Canadian  Nursery  Company  whenever  the  opportunity  offers. 

"Very    truly   yours,       "H.    S.    S." 
"May    17th,    1912, 

"Parks    Dept.,    Fort    William,    Ont. 
"You   are  quite  entitled   to   the   commendations   we  gave   you   in   our   telegram,   and   when   people   are   entitled   to 
it  the  writer  has  no  hesitation   in  giving  it.  (Signed)       "W.    A.    DOWLER." 

The  above  letter  refers  to  a  large  quantity  of  trees,   flowers,   and  shrubs   supplied   to   the   Board  of   Park   Man- 
agement at   fort   William,   Ont. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  planting  send  us  your  list  of  wants  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  give  you 
lowest  rates  for  first-class  stock,  such  as  was  sent  to  the  above  satisfied  customers.  We  have 
100,000  extra  choice  Apple  trees  for  Spring  delivery. 

THE   CANADIAN    NURSERY   CO.    LIMITED.    10   Phillips   Place,    Montreal 
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INVEST 

A 

CENT 


This  book  will  be 
sent  free  to  those 
interested.  It  will 
show  just  how  the 
cost  of  a  range 
ought  to  be  esti- 
mated. 

A   post   card   brings 
it  to  yon. 
Send  one  to-day. 


The  cost  of  a  range  is 
not   the   price   of   a 

range.  Many  a  range 
cheap  in  price  becomes 
expensive  in  cost  as  the 
years  go  by. 
Heavy  drain  on  the  coal 
cellar,  and  repairs  every 
now  and  then,  make  an 
originally  cheap  stove  a 
very  dear  one  indeed. 
Before  laying  in  your 
coal  for  the  winter  —  before 
patching  up  the  old  range  — 
before  buying  a  new  one  — 
INVEST  A  CENT  and  get 
our  new  Booklet, 
"THE  COST  OF  A  RANGE.** 


PEERLESS   RANGE     j 

Peninsular 

Cast  Iron  and  Steel  Ranges  to  suit  every  taste  and  purse: 
CLARE  BROS.  &  CO.,  LIMITED  -         .         Preston,  Ont. 


'F.M. 


It  will  pay  you  to    answer  advertisements. 
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I"  T  matters  not  what  heating 
system  you  use — Steam,  Hot 
Water  or  Warm  Air,  you  cannot 
get  that  much  desired  gentle,  rest- 
ful and  wholesome  atmosphere 
without  proper  humidity. 

WATER  SHOULD  BE  EVAPOR- 
ATED FREELY,  and  the 


god  Cheer 


w£r  FURNACE 

with  its  big  CIRCLE  WATERPAN  holding  from 
four  to  six  gallons,  presents  the  one  heating 
medium  which  does  afford  a  really  comfortable 
and  healthful  warmth. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  REQUEST. 

The  James  Stewart  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Woodstock,  Ont. 
Western  Branch:   Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 


*>*>*« 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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how  GET   BETTER  LIGHT 


TO 


From    COAL    OIL    (Kerosene) 


Tests  by  Prof.  McKergow,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  on  leading  oil-burning  lamps 
show  the  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp  is  the  most  economical  and  gives  over  twice  as  much  light 
as  the  Rayo  and  other  lamps  tested.  It  is  odorless,  safe,  clean,  noiseless.  Guaranteed. 
Better  light  than  gas  or  electric.    To  introduce  the  Aladdin  we'll  send  a  sample  lamp  on 

10    Days'    Trial     AGENTS   WANTED     i^^^TS 

ASK  FOR  PARTICULARS         lamp.    One  agent  sold   over  IfOO   on  money  back  tuarantee,  not 
one  returned.     Another  sold  $800  worth   in   !5  days.     Evenings  made  profitable. 
Ask  for  agents  prices  and  trial  offer. 

MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  231  Aladdin  Bldg.,  Montreal  &  Winnipeg,  Can. 


The  publisher  of  the  best  Fanner's  paper  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  iu  writing  to  us,  states: 

"I  would  say  that  1  do  not  know  of  a  medi- 
cine that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  like 
MINARD'S  LINIMENT.  It  has  been  an  un- 
failing remedy  in  our  household  ever  since  1  can 
remember,  and  has  outlived  dozens  of  would- 
be   competitors   and    imitators." 


What  the  Critics  say  of  MacLean's    Magazine 

"The  one  magazine  which  maintains  its  popularity  by 
giving  clever  fution  and  up-to-date  readable  arttclfi." 
"  No  superior  in  point  of  literary  merit  and  in  judicious 
editing.  Emphatically  the  magazine  for  the  thinker 
and  the  worker. " 

Wend  in  your  order  now.     $2.00  per  y»»r. 

MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE 

143-149  University  Ave.  Toronto 


tat  a  fJT|T*r\  "  y°u  want  to  sell  property  which  you  own 
«  ■t\l*  1  L+U  in  the  U.S.  or  Canada,  such  as  a  farm,  town 
property  or  a  business,  write  us  at  once  for  our  new  successful 
plan  of  selling  direct,  without  commission.  Give  full  descrip 
tion  of  property  and  state  lowest  price.  If  you  want  to  bu) 
property  of  any  kind  in  any  locality,  write  us,  stating  whal 
and  where  you  wish  to  buy.  and  we  will  send  you  FKEE  oui 
magazine  of  choice  bargains  for  sale  direct  by  the  owner,  wltt 
no   commission    added. 

BUY  H.  F.  LINDE  SELl 

Box  44  Wadena,   Sask..  Can 


COMFORT  SOAP 

"It's  all  right" 

Save  the  wrappers. 
The  oftener  you  use  it, 
the  more  you  like  it. 


POSITIVELY  THE  LARGEST  SALE  IN  CANADA 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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"CHflLLENQE 

COLLARS 

The  Acme  of  Comfort 

assured  to  every  wearer  of 

<CHALLENO 

COLLARS  AND  CUFFS 
They  have  the  same  dull  finish,  texture  and  fit 
as  the  best  linen  collar,  and  won't  wilt  or  crack. 
"  Challenge"  Collars  can  be  cleaned  with  a  rub 
from  a  wet  cloth  Always  smart,  always  dressy. 
If  your  dealer  d jesn't  sell  "  Challenge"  Brand 
send  us  25c.  for  collar  or  50c.  for  pair  of 
cuffs.  You'll  be  delighted. 
NEW  STYLE  BOOK  SENT  FREE  ON  REOUEST 
The  Arlington  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

54-56  Fraser  Ave.,  Toronto 


GET  THIS  CATALOGUE 

1 


SAVE  MONEY 


The  Best  Ever 

issued ;  Skates,  Skating 
BootSj  Hockey  Swea- 
ters,    Uniforms,    and 
Complete    Outfits, 
Show  shoes, Moccasins, 
Skis,  Toboggans.    We 
want  every  Man 
interested  in  Sports 
of  any  kind  to  get 
our  large  Free 
Catalogue.     Prices 
right  and  satisfac- 
tion  guaranteed. 
Immense    stock, 
prompt    shipment. 
You  can  save 
money  by  getting 
Catalogue  to-day. 

T.  W.  BOYD  &  SON, 

27  Notre  Dame  St.  West, 

MONTREAL. 


I 


8 


Twentieth     ^ 

Style  n8§ 
Book 


0'O^a^^ 


'Is  Sent  Free 

There  are   160   pages  in 
all— displaying  a  truly  re- 
markable collection  of  New 
Styles    in    everything  near 
and    dear    to  the    heart  of 
every  woman. 

This  book  of fers  you  Amer- 
ica's  best  and  most  practi- 
ca^slytes    in  ready-to-wear 

outer  garments  at  heretofore 
unheard  of  low  priees. 

There  are  Coats,  $4.  98  to  $39.  95 
Fur  Sets,  2.98  to    47.50 

Fur  Coats,  36.95  to  95.00 

Sweater  Coats,  1.98  In  5.75 

Suits,  10.98  to  32.50 

Dresses,     5.98  to  24.98 
Hats,  1.75  to  13.98 

Plumes,       3.99  to  23.75 
Waists,  89c  to  8.98 

Shirts,  2.89  to  12.50 

Petticoats,  98c  to  5.45     ,jt 

Also  Ladies'  House  Dresses,  Kimo- 
nos. Underwear,  Hosiery,  Glovt 
Neckwear,  etc.,  and  an  exhauxtu 
display  of  Misses',  Junior's,  Girl 
and  Children's  apparel  and  ac 
cessories. 

Philipsborn  prices  after 
duty  is  added  net  you  a 
considerable  saving. 

Here   Is  One   Of 
Our  Most  Sensa 
tional     Bargains 
shown  on  page 
Six    Of    Our   £2?. 
Catalog. 

A-106-Kr   ;•- 

Full  Length  Ladies' 
Coat  of  Fine  All  Wool 
Chinchilla.  Collar,  cuffs  and 
pockets  trimmed  with  contrasting 
chinchilla.  Fashionable  side  fast- 
ening. Handsome  tailoring 
throughout.  Colors,  navy  with 
tan  trimming  or  gray  with  navy 
trimming,  ideal  winter  coat.  Sizes 
32 to  14  bust.  Price,  tr  QO 

prepaid,  $D.VO 

A1  AC  V  Same  in  Misses'  14  and 
-1UOA  16,  60  inches  long.  18 
and  20.  52  inches  long.  $C  QQ 
Price  Prepaid,  $O.VO 

Send  For  This 

Catalog  Today 

Ask  for  Book  No.266 
Don't   delay    or   forget.     A 

copy  is  reserved  for  you,  and 

.will  be    sent  you  by  return  aior 

■  mail.     Samples   of    your    favorite     ~  ~° 
I  materials  gladly  sent  if  asked  for.     /muoa 


cOrve  Outer  Garment  rioxxs* 
212-214WADAMS  ST.   CHICAGO. 
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FRUIT  FARMS  FOR  SALE 


IN  THE 


Great  Niagara  District  Fruit  Belt 


I  have  had  twenty  years'  experience  in 
fruit  growing  and  selling  of  fruit  lands,  and 
am  in  a  position  to  give  you  expert  informa- 
tion regarding  fruit  farming  in  the  Niagara 
Fruit  Belt. 


1  have  a  good  list  of  money-making  fruit 
farms  for  sale,  ranging  in  size  from  5  to  100 
acres. 

SEND  FOR  PARTICULARS. 


R.  W.  LOCKE     -     Box  32     -     ST.  CATHARINES,  ONTARIO 


"BABY"    BONDS 
$100  =$500 


For  the  Small  Investor. 
The  Best  Way  to  Save. 

A  booklet  on  the  possibilities  of  investing  in  $100  and  $500  bonds  for  the  small  investor  with 
safety  by  PARTIAL  PAYMENT  PLAN  through  monthly  payments  WHILE  YOU  SAVE.  It 
shows  you  how  to  secure  a  permanent  income — how  it  works — how  it  enables  you  to  invest 
safely  out  of  your  savings,  and  pay  for  your  bonds  in  a  year  or  more.  IT'S  WORTH 
INVESTIGATING.     Write  for  a  copy  to-day. 

EDWARD  L.  DOUCETTE,  Investment  Bonds 

11  ST.  SACRAMENT  STREET MONTREAL,  QUE. 


ANTI-DUST-A  Household  Necessity 

Because 


It  is  a  Disinfectant  Sweeping  Powder  which 
kills  all  germs,  cleans  and  brightens  floors 
and  carpets  and 

ABSOLUTELY  PREVENTS  DUST 
WHEN  SWEEPING 

You  can't  afford  to  be  without  it. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

MacLAREN  IMPERIAL  CHEESE  CO.,  LTD. 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  ONTARIO 


Sapho  Manufacturing  Co., 

Montreal,        Limited  Que# 

Toronto  Ottawa  Kingston 


When  writing  advertisers   kindly  mention  Parmer's  Magazine. 
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The  Manufacturers  Life 

is   the   only  old-established    company   under   the 
supervision  of  the  Canadian  Government  to  offer 

Special  Rates  and  Plans 
To  Total  Abstainers 


WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  BOOKLET,  "TOTAL 
ABSTAINERS  VS.  MODERATE  DRINKERS." 


The  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE:  -  -  TORONTO 

King  and  Yonge  Streets 


The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

WITH  WHICH  IS    UNITED 

The  Traders  Bank  of  Canada 


INCORPORATED  1869 


Capital  Authorized          ...  $  25,000,000 

Capital  Paid  Up              ...  11,500,000 

Reserve  Fund         -  12,500,000 

Total  Assets           ....  180,000,000 

290  Branches  throughout  Canada. 

A  General  Banking  Business  Transacted. 
Savings   Department  at   all    Branches. 

LONDON,  ENG.,  OFFICE  NEW  YORK  AGENCY 

Bank  Buildings — Princes  St.  Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Sts. 


Don't  fall  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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"32"   Touring   Car — $1150. 

P.  O.  B.  Windsor,  including  windshield,  mohair 
top  with  envelope,  Jiffy  curtains,  quick  detach- 
able rims,  rear  shock  absorber,  gas  headlights, 
Prest-o-lite  tank,  oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn. 
Standard  color,  black.  Trimmings,  black  and 
nickel.     Roadster   fully   equipped,   $1150. 


"32"    Delivery,    fully    equipped    $1125 
"20"      H.P.       Runabout,       fully 

equipped     _-      $850 

F.   O.   B.    Windsor. 


AN  AXLE  THAT  IS  AN  AXLE 


The  Hupmobile  rear  axle  is  of  the 
full-floating  type,  a  type  almost 
whelly  restricted  to  cars  of  the 
highest  price. 

The  chief  advantage  of  this  type  is 
that  no  load  whatever  is  carried  on  the 
axle  shafts.  They  do  nothing  but 
drive    the   wheels. 

The  Hupmobile  housing  is  built  up 
of  the  two  tapered  steel  tubes,  1,  1; 
the  malleable  iron  central  housings,  2 
and  3;  and  the  propeller  shaft  hous- 
ing tube,  4 — five  pieces  which  form  a 
case  so  strong  and  rigid  that  it  does  not 
require  the  support  of  truss  rods. 

The  tubes  1,  1,  carry  the  weight 

of   the    car.      Each    wheel   runs    on 

two  sets  of  roller  bearings,  13  and 

14 — 13    takes    the    load — 14      takes 

care  of  side  strains. 


Thus,  the  axle  shafts,  8,  are  free 
to  do  the  driving,  with  flanges  bolted 
to    the    wheels   at    15. 

The  large  roller  bearings,  5,  5,  take 
only  the  up  and  down  loads  from  the 
differential,  the  end  thrust  bearing 
being  taken  by  two  ball  bearings  just 
outside  the  rollers.  One  of  these  is 
shown  at  6. 

In  mounting  the  bevel  driving  pin- 
ion, we  use  two  roller  bearings,  9  and 
10,  instead  of  one,  placing  one  on  each 
side  of  the  gear.  They  hold  it  in  perfect 
and  permanent  alignment,  while  the  ball 
bearings,  11,  take  the  end  thrust. 

Two  threaded  adjusters,  7,  7,  are 
used  in  our  axle  to  set  the  bevel 
gear  so  that  proper  mesh  with  the 
driving  pinion  is  secured  and  re- 
tained. 


I 


HUPP  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,     DESK  D,  WINDSOR,  ONT. 
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You  can  get  Canada  Cement 
Everywhere  in  Canada 

'THE   country-wide   demand  for   Canada 
Cement  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
have  dealers  in  every  Canadian  community 
from  British  Columbia  to  Nova  Scotia. 


Therefore  you 
need  tak  e  no 
chance  with  the 
success  of  your 
concrete   work 

You    can    get 


Canada  Cement 
right  at  home,  and 
be  certain  of 
thoroughly  satis- 
factory results. 


Be   sure,  however,   that  you   do  get  it. 
label  is  on  every  bag  and  barrel. 


See  that  the 


If  you  have  not  really  done  so,  write  to  our 
Farmers'  Information  Department  for  a  free 
copy  of  the  book  "  What  the  Farmer  Can  Do 
With  Concrete."  It  will  open  your  eyes  to 
scores  of  new  and  valuable  uses  for  this 
wonderful  material.  We'll  also  give  you  a 
free  subscription  to  our  magazine,  "  Farm 
Improvements"  if  you  write  at  once. 


Address  Publicity  Manager 

Canada  Cement  Company,  Limited 

Montreal 


Say  you  saw   the  ad.  in   Farmers'   Magazine. 
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==  Don't  Experiment  with  Roofing 

^E  It  pays  to  buy  good  roofing  just  as  it  pays  to  buy  good  machinery  and  to 

; —  keep  good  stock.      Good  roofing  has  good  records  behind  it,  not  claims. 

I  NEPonseT 

1  PARDID  RDOFINC 

=  has  excelled  the  records  of  best  shingles.    A  warehouse  built  in  1898  was  torn  down 

last  summer  with  its  NEPonseT  Paroid  Roof  still  in  good  shape.   NEPonseT  Paroid 

•  has  outworn  tin  and  metal  time  and  again.   It  is  bought  by  Governments,  by  Railway 

Systems  — bv  farmers,  because  it   has  proved   itself  the   most  economical   roofing. 

=  Buy  NEPdnsET  Paroid  next  time. 

^  Blue  Print  Barn  Plans— FREE 


Canadian  farm  barns  ar^  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  thesi 
plans  are  designed  espcc. ally  for  your  needs.  Send  today  sure. 

NEpdnsET  Roofiwrs  are  made  in  Canada 
F.W.BIRD  &  SON,  (?&)  367  Heintzman  Bldg.,  Hamilton, Ont. 

Winnipeg  St.  Jonn.    N.  B.  Vancouver,  B.  0. 


NEPONSET 
Proslate  Roofing 

makes  a  handsome 
red  or  green  roof 
for  houses. 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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THE   CANADIAN    BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 


OFFERS    TO 


Farmers  and  Ranchers 

every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including  the  discount 
and  collection  of  sales  notes.     Blank  sales  notes  are  supplied  free  on  application. 

Banking  by  Mail 

Accounts  may  be  opened  and  conducted  by  mail  and  will  receive  the  same 
careful  attention  as  is  given  to  every  other  department  of  the  Bank's   business. 

A  Savings  Bank  Department 

is  open  at  every  branch  in  Canada  (except  in  the  Yukon  Territory)  and  interest 
is  allowed  on  deposits  of  $1  and  upwards  at  current  rates.  Accounts  may  be 
opened  in  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons  and  operated  by  any  one  of  the 
number  or  by  the  survivor.  This  method  avoids  much  trouble  in  deciding  the 
ownership    of    money   after   death. 


Paid-up  Capital,  $15,000,000 


Rest,  $12,500,000 


AS   SPECIALISTS 

IN  THE  COMMON  AND 

PREFERRED     STOCKS 

of  the 

United  States  Light  & 
Heating  Co. 

AND 

United  Cigar  Stores 
Corporation 

We  execute  all  orders  "  at  the  market  "  and 
can  give  Investors  and  Speculators  all  the 
available   information    regarding    the    latest 
developments  in  the  Company's  affairs. 
We  also  execute  orders  in 
all  other  Stocks  and  Bonds. 


Inquiries  Invited. 

SLATTERY  &  CO. 

Dealers  in  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Est.  1908  40  Exchange  Place,  New  York 


Write  Quickly 

"Monarchs"  Make 
Light  Work 


CUT  out  the  hard  work  with  a  "Mon- 
arch ' '  best  made  of  all  farm  engines. 
Own  one  this 
winter.  You 
can  move  it 
around  easily. 
It  will  saw 
jjjWood,  grind 
chop,  pulp 
roots,  pump 
water  —  do 
scores  of  back-breaking  chores.  Write  quick- 
ly for  easy  terms  and  full  particulars.  Made 
in  1%  to  35  horse  power.  By  acting  now  you 
save  winter  work  wonderfully. 

Send  a  postal  for  our  two-color  cir- 
cular and  price  list,  giving  interest- 
ing details. 

Canadian  Engines,  Limited 

Dunnville,  Ont. 

Frost  &  Wood,  Limited,  Smith's  Falls,  Ont. 

Selling  Agents  from  Peterboro  East  to   Maritime  Provinces. 


It  Is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmers'  Magazine. 
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A 

Farmer 

is   Quick   and   Shrewd 

To  realize  the  advantages  of  using  Tolton's 
No.  1  DOUBLE  ROOT  CUTTER  because  it 
is  the  best  of  its  kind  made.  It  takes  but 
a  moment  to  change  Tolton's  No.  1  from 
a  pulper  to  a  slieer.  There  is  only  on 
DOUBLE  ROOT  CUTTER  manufactured,  and 
that  is  Tolton's  No.  1.  SAFE,  RAriD,  EASY. 
Fitted  with  steel  shafting,  roller  bearings, 
and    backed    by    the    best    workmanship. 

TO  GET  OUR  CATALOGUE  AND 
PRICES  IT  IS  ONLY  NECESSARY 
TO  SEND  A  TOST  CARD.  SEND 
ONE     TO-DAY. 

Tolton  Bros.,  Ltd. 


Dept.  F 


Guelph,  Ont. 


theBISSELL 


DISC  HARROW 

will  do  a  better  day's  work  for 
you  tested  in  the  field  alongside 
any  other.  We  know  the  Bissell 
will  outclass  the  others,  but  we 
want  you  to  see  the  Bissell 
at  work  .  But  first 
>ask  Dept.  Y  to 
mail  you  our  Disc 
Harrow  Catalog. 

T,  E,  Bissell  Co.  Ltd. 
Elora,   Ont.  104 


Saskatoon    Realty 

Offers  the  best  field  for  investments  in  Canada. 
Exceptionally  good  security,  and  yielding  good 
returns.  Have  special  propositions  to  offer  in  resi- 
dential, business,  trackage  and  warehouse  properly: 
also  acreage  and  farm  lands  in  Saskatoon  vicinity] 
Trust  Funds  judiciously  invested  for  clients-  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Owners  of  Saskatoon 
property  who  wish  to  sell  write  or  call, 

W.  A.  RONALD 

214  E.  20th  St,  Saskatoon,  Western  Can. 

Reference — Traders  Bank  of  Canada 


Make  Your  Own  Tile 


1, 

ZA 

Cost  $4  00  to  $6.00 
per  1.000,  Hand  or 
Power  Machines. 

Write  tor 

Catalog  "  F" 

which  explain* 

operation,  etc. 

Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co., 

W»!lcerville.  Ont. 


A  Shrewd  Housewife  Knows  How  To 
Please  Her  Husband 

She  bakes  with  the  flour  that  gives  a  sweet,  wholesome  bread; 
that  makes  her  pastries  the  delight  of  her  home  and  the  envy  of 
her   neighbors.     All   shrewd    housewives    use   BEINDEEK   FLOUR. 

BAKING  DAY  PLEASURES  are  known  to  those  who  have 
tested  Reindeer  Flour,  which  is  a  Special  Bread  Flour,  making  a 
delightful    bread,    which    gives    much    zest    to    the    meal. 

TRY   IT   TO-DAY.     All  the  best  grocers   6upply   Reindeer  Flour. 

PETERBOROUGH    CEREAL    COMPANY 

SIMCOE  ST.  ...  PETERBOROUGH 


MARK 
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Reliable 
Steel  Tanks 


5&®3zm. 


Fig    i 


You  can  absolutely  rely  upon   "TORONTO"   STEEL  TANKS. 

Their  design  is  perfect.     Even  good  material  and  good  workmanship  without  proper 
design  will  fail. 

A  steel  tank  must  be  built  to  stand  the  strain  when  water-filled.     It  must  be  thor- 
oughly braced — that  is  the  secret. 

"  Toronto  "  Steel  Tanks 

do  not  bulge  out,  then  start  leaking. 

They  are  stiffened  up  so  that  they  cannot  budge  an  inch.    They  stand  right  up  to  their 

strain. 

The  material  is  the  finest  Apollo  galvanized  steel.    It  won't  rust.     The  workmanship 

of  the  best. 

You  probably  need  a  tank.    .So  get  free  estimates  and  full  partciulars  from  office 

nearest  you.     Address: 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Ltd. 

Winnipeg  TORONTO  Calgary 


pLLXTRIC  LIGHT  \* 


1IGHT  for   all   your   buildings    at  any  hour  of  the  day  or   night. 
■J  No  danger  of  fires  or  explosions   from    lamps  or  lanterns.    No 
lamps  to  clean  and  fill.    And  with  all  its  advantages 


Electric  Light  is  not  Expensive 


SO-Light, 

30-Volt 

Outfit 

Complete 

including 

Maxda 

Lamps  and 

Fixtures. 


Burning  all  50  lights  of  this  system  for    5    hours    would    only 

cost  about  10  cents  for  fuel  oils.     You  would  seldom  burn  all 

lights  at  once  hence  this  low  cost  would 

be  much  reduced.    Let  us  give  you  full 

particulars.        Write  For  Catalog  No.  CD  2526* 

THE  CANADIAN  FAIRBANKS- 
MORSE  CO.  LIMITED 


DVNAMO  SWITCHBOARD 


c>so'"t    444  ST.  JAMES  STREET 

CNCINE 


MONTREAL 


Don't   fail   to   mention    Farmer's   Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Is  One  Half  of 
Your  Feed  Wasted? 

The  importance  of  crushing  the  grain  cau- 
not  be  over-estimated.  Your  animals  do 
not  get  the  proper  benefit  of  their  feed 
unless  the  grain  is  crushed.  The  "Cham- 
pion" Oat  Crusher  is  indispensable  to  the 
farmer  who  desires  to  keep  his  animals  in 
thorough  condition.  The  "Champion" 
will  make  a  big  saving  for  you  by  keep- 
ing your  feed 
expenses  down. 
There  is  no  de- 
licate mechan- 
ism to  get  out 
of  order,  is 
easily  operated 
and  will  give 
long  service  on 
account  of  its 
durability. 

Write    for    our 
circular  full  of 
valuable   infor- 
••*■  mation. 

S.  VESSOT  &  CO. 

JOLIETTE  QUEBEC 


"CLAY  GATES" 


Selected  by  Men  Who  Know 

CLAY  STEEL  FAKM  GATES  are  in  use 
at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
Guelph;  Macdonald  College,  Quebec;  Ex- 
perimental Farm,  Ottawa;. and  on  the  farms  of 
nearly  all  the  leading  stock  and  dairy  farmers 
of  Ontario  and  Eastern  Canada,  because  they  are 

The  Best  Farm  Gates 

made.  They  raise  (as  shown  in  the  illustration  i 
by  easy  adjustment,  to  lift  over  snow  In  winter 
or  to  let  small  stock  through.  They  won't  bend, 
sag,  burn,  blow  down  or  rot.  Clay  Gates  last  a 
lifetime,    and    are   thoroughly    guaranteed. 

Send  for  60  Days'  Free  Trial.  Try  them  before 
buying  them.  20,000  Gates  sold  last  year  on 
these  terms. 

Send    for    Illustrated    Price    List. 

CANADIAN  GATE  CO.,  Limited 

39  Morris  St.  GUELPH,  ONT. 


THE  PRODUCTS  OF  OUR  OWN  ABATTOIRS 
COMPLETE  ANIMAL  FERTILIZERS 

Improve  the  Soil  and   Enrich  the    Farmer. 

CHICKEN  FEEDS 

Including  Bone   Meal,  Meat  Meal,  Ground 
Chicken  Bone,  Ground  Oyster  Shells. 
Prices  and  Samples  on  Application 

The  Hen  that  Lays  is  the  Hen  that  Pays. 
Agents  Wanted  in  every  District 

Montreal  Abattoirs,  Limited 

P.O.  Box,  1624  Montreal 


WftRRINER 


STANCHION 


Send  for  my  booklet 
and  learn  why  these  fas- 
teners are  being  installed 
in   the   stables  of  many 

PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS 

WALIAtK  K.CRriWK.  F4  Forest vllle.Conn., U.S.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  In  inquiry  if  you  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  English. 


Boys'  Own  Toy  Maker 

Tells  how  to  make  a  Talking  Machine,  Camera.  Electrical 
■  Motor.  Bicycle  Boat.  Canoe.  Boomerang.  Bobsled.  Wind  Mill. 
|  Microscope.  Water  Wheel  and  Motor,  Stilts.  Toboggan,  Snow 
I  Coaster  and  Sail  Boat.  Telephone. Electric  Bell.  Railroad.  Wind 
I  Mobile,  Paddle  Raft.  Traps,  Kites.etc.  All  10c,  postpaid. 
J.    C.    DORN,    709    So.    Dearborn    St.,  Dept.    42,    Chicago,    111. 


THESE  SHINGLES  LAST 
a  lifetime  without  paint  or 
repairs -they  are  fireproof- 
lightning;  proof,  wear  proof, 
weather  proof  and  decay 
proof.  Best  for  any  building 

The  Asbestos  Mfg.  Co.,Ltd. 

E.T.  Bank  Bldgr.  Montreal 

Factory  at  Lachine.  P.O. 


IS  YOUR  FENCE  SAFE? 

A  good  fence  is  a  necessity  to 
every  farmer.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  our  Safe-Lock. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  let  us 
show  you  what  the  Safe-Lock 
Fence  means  to  you. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  locality 
OWEN  SOUND  'WIRE  FENCE 

CO.  LTD. 
Owen  Sound  -  Ontario 


CLOSEST  PRICES  ON  THE 

BEST  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

are  the   feature    of    our  terms   to  our  customer!.     You 
want  the  best — but  you  want  it  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Jl  Jew  districts  without  local  agents.      Write  us. 
SELKIRK  FENCE  CO..  Limited.       HAMILTON.  ONTARIO 


It  will  pay  you  to    answer  advertisements. 
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Feed  for  your  Stock  is  of 
much  more  value  if 
properly    prepared, 

AND  THIS  IS  ACCOMPLISHED 
BY  THE  USE  OF 

MflSSEY-HARRIS  CUTTERS 





Straw  Cutters. 

Cutters  large  and  small,  for  hand  and  power, 
Straw  can  be  cut  different  lengths  to  suit  the  requirements. 
Our  Cutters  run  easily  because  equipped  with  Roller  Bearings. 
Have  strong  hardwood  frames  and  are  well  made  throughout. 
Knives  have  shear  cut  and  are  easily  sharpened. 


No.  2StrawCutttr 
is  operated  by  belt 
power  and  is  fitted 
with  Rofler  Bear- 
ings, making  it  a 
most  efficient  ma- 
chine. 


Cuts  in  six  differ- 
ent lengths,  as  fol- 
lows :  7/16,  #,%, 
1^,2.1/16, 3  inches. 
The  Feed  Rollers 
can  be  instantly 
or  reversed. 


it  is  a  particularly  serviceable  machine  where  much  straw  is  to  be  cut. 


Root  Cutters 


Massey-Harris  No.  2  Root  Cotter 

and  Pulper. 


and  Pulpers— 2  Styles. 

Substantially  built  with  strong 
hardwood    frames. 

They  run  easily  because  fitted 
with    Roller    Bearings. 

Can  be  used  for  either  Slicing  or 
Pulping  by  simply  reversing  the  knives. 

Knives  are  easily  removed  for 
sharpening. 

See  the  MASSEY-HARRIS  Agent. 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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Is  Your  Purse  Full? 

YOUR  farm  is  the  purse  from  which  you  take  the  necessities  and  lux- 
uries of  life.     What  provision  are  you  making  to  keep  your  purse 
full  — to  insure  a  constant  supply  of  food,  clothing,  heat,  light,  pro- 
tection, and  worldly  wealth? 

No  purse  can  stand  a  steady  drain  —  no  soil  can  produce  constant 
yearly  crops  —  without  an  adequate  income.  The  purse  must  be  supplied 
with  money,  the  soil  with  plant  food.  It  is  easier,  and  far  cheaper,  to 
maintain  a  fertile  condition  of  the  soil  than  it  is  to  build  it  up  after  it  is 
once  exhausted.     Be  wise  —  begin  now  to  use  faithfully  an 

I  H  C  Manure  Spreader 
Corn  King,  or  Cloverleaf 

Use  your  I  H  C  spreader  to  distribute  stable  manure  and  saturated 
,  bedding  while  it  is  still  fresh.     Spread  in  light  coats  so  that  the  plant  food 
tjnjl  elements  of  the  manure  may  combine  quickly  and  thoroughly  with  the 
1  soil  and  become  available  for  the  use  of  growing  plants.     Spread  quick- 
decaying  straw  to  increase  the  moisture  holding  capacity  of  the  soil. 

If  you  would  have  the  spreading  well  done,  do  it  with  an  I  H  C 
manure  spreader.  Make  the  quantity  of  manure  usually  spread  by  the 
fork  do  twice  the  amount  of  good  by  distributing  it  properly  with  an 
I  H  C  spreader,  leaving  the  ground  more  evenly  fertilized.  The  driving 
mechanism  of  the  I  H  C  spreader  is  strong  and  thoroughly  protected.  The 
aprons,  both  endless  and  return,  run  on  large  rollers.  The  feed  is  positive. 
The  manure  is  spread  evenly,  light  or  heavy  as  may  be  necessary,  the 
quantity  spread  never  changing  until  the  feed  is  changed. 

See  the  I  H  C  local  agent  and  have  him  show  you  the  spreader 
best  suited  to  your  needs.  Get  catalogues  and  full  information 
from  him,  or  write  the  nearest  branch  house. 

CANADIAN  BRANCH  HOUSES: 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
At  Brandon,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Hamilton,  Lethbridge,  London,  Montreal,  N.  Battle- 
ford,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Regioa,  Saskatoon,  St.  John,  Weybnrn,  Winnipeg,  Yorkton 

I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  to  all,  the  best 
information  obtainable  on  better  farming.  If  you  have  any  worthy  ques- 
tions concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drainage,  irrigation,  fertilizer,  etc., 
make  your  inquiries  specific  and  send  them  to  I  H  C  Service  Bureau, 
Harvester  Building.  Chicago,  USA 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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You  can  equip  your  horse  stable  like  this  at  a  very  low  cost — and  the  BT  Iron  Horse 
Stable  Fittings  will  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  and  durability.  If  you  use  BT 
Iron  Stall  Partitions  and  Iron  Stall  Posts,  you  will  have  a  stable  that  you  may  well 
be  proud  of,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is,  your  stable  will  look  well,  not  alone  when 
finished,  but  for  years  to  come. 

BT  HORSE  STABLE  FITTINGS 


THE    BT    IRON    STALL    GUARDS 

are  made  of  %-inch  iron  rods  secured  in  a 
heavy  frame.  They  allow  the  sunlight  to  flood 
every  corner  of  the  stable,  thus  adding  greatly 
to  the  brightness  and  appearance.  They  can- 
not be  broken  or  in  any  way  disfigured  by  the 
horses.  Once  in  place  they  never  need  repair- 
ing. 


BT   IRON    STALL,   POSTS 

add  greatly  to  the  durability  of  the  stable, 
amount    of   battering   will    disfigure    them. 


No 


THE  BT  IRON  STALE  POSTS  are  grooved  to 
receive  the  stall  partitions,  and  so  save  much 
time   in   constructing   the   stable. 

THE    BT    IRON    FEED    RACKS    AND 
ADJUSTABLE   MANGERS 

allow  the  dust  to  escape  from  the  hay.  We 
make  open  and  closed  mangers  in  a  variety  of 
different  designs.  They  can  be  adjusted  for 
different  widths   of  mangers. 

WRITE    FOR    CATALOGUE. 

It  will  pay  you  well  to  get  our  catalogue  and 
prices,  and  find  how  cheaply  you  can  equip 
your  stable  with  up-to-date  Iron  FITTINGS. 


A  POST  CARD  BRINGS  CATALOG  BY  RETURN  MAIL 


BEATTY  BROS., 


291  HILL  STREET 


LIMITED 
FERGUS,  ONT. 


We  also  make  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions.     Feed  and  Litter  Carriers, 
Waterbowls.     Please  mention  if  you  want  catalogs 


It  is  to  your  advantage   to   mention   Farmers'   Magazine. 
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YOU  NEED  THIS  DOLLAR-EARNING  KNOWLEDCE 


Practical  Course  of  Home  Study 

This  Correspondence  Course  is  the  only  prac- 
tical course  ever  offered  to  practical  farmers. 
It  comprises  15  lessons  in  bound  booklet  form. 
Lessons  that  teach  you — right  in  your  own 
home — all  about  the  detail  construction,  opera- 
tion and  care  of  gas  tractors,  and  how  to  do 
power  farming  better  and  cheaper.  Text  writ- 
ten in  simple  language,  by  acknowledged  ex- 
perts. Technical  terms  explained  in  a  way  that 
everyone  can   understand. 

Get  this  Money-Making  Knowledge 

Each   lesson    brimful    of   helpful,    money-mak- 
ing,   money-saving    information     and     pointers. 
Entire   course   worth   many   dollars   to    prosper 
tive   buyers,   tractor   owners   and   wage  earners. 

Take  this  course.  It  teaches  you  how  to  select 
the  best  tractor.  How  to  regulate  the  fuel, 
operate  levers,  control  speed,  make  proper  ad- 
justments and  repairs,  without  the  help  of  ex- 
perts. Shows  you  how  to  lay  out  fields,  make 
all  kinds  of  hitches.  Teaches  the  wage  earner 
how  to  become  an  expert  traction  engineer,  and 
so  fit  himself  for  a  good   paying  position. 

Students'  Free  Practice  Schools 

Then  the  practice  school  instructions  help 
students  to  apply  their  knowledge.  Here  you 
get  a  chance  to  actually  run  a  tractor.  With 
the  engine  right  before  you,  you  can  examine 
all  constructive  details  and  all  the  other  things 
you  have  learned  in  the  lessons.  Expert  in- 
structors are  on  hand  to  answer  your  questions, 
correct  your  errors,  and  make  everything  clear, 
step  by  step. 

These  practice  schools  are  absolutely  free  to 
Hart-Parr   Correspondence   Course   Students. 


USE  THIS  COUPON     WT 

Hart-Parr  Co. 

42  Lawler  Street 

Charles  City,  Iowa,  U.S.A. 


2000.  Farmer,  Students 

Last  season,  nearly  2,000  students 
were  enrolled  in  our  Correspondence 
Course  in  Traction  Farming  and 
Engineering.  Over  900  attended  the 
Hart-Parr  practice  schools.  The 
cut  shows  a  group  of  them  in  ses- 
sion at  Regina,  Sask.,  Canada, 
Feb.   20th   to   29th,   1912. 


Location'of  ^Schools 

This   season,   practice   schools  will  be   held   at 
the  following  centrally  located   points. 


IN    UNITED    STATES. 

Aberdeen,    S.D. 

Great   Falls, 

Fargo,    N.D. 

Mont. 

Grand    Forks, 

Houston,    Tex. 

N.D. 

Lincoln,    Neb. 

Wichita,    Kans. 

Peoria,   111. 

IN 

CANADA. 

Calgary,   Alta. 

Saskatoon,     Sask. 

Portage   la 

Hegina,   Sask. 

Prairie,    Man 

Enroll  Now 

Now  is  the  time  to  enroll  as  a  student  in  this 
Correspondence  Course  and  so  get  a  chance  to 
attend  these  great  practice  schools. 

You  Can  Obtain  This  Course  Free 

Let  us  tell  you  how.  Just  fill  out,  clip  and 
mail  us  the  coupon.  We  will  send  you  full 
information.     Mail  the  coupon  to-day. 

CUT  COUPON  ON  DOTTED  LINE 


54 


HART-PARR   CO., 

42    Lawler   St., 
Charles    City,    Iowa. 


Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  full  information  about 
your  Correspondence  Course  in  Traction 
Farming  and  Engineering,  and  your  Prac- 
tice  Schools. 


Name     

P.    O.    Address 
City    

State    


■I 


Don't  fail  to   mention   Farmer's   Magazine  when   writing  advertisers. 
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Manure  Means  Money —01  S_ 
Kemp  Spreaders  Get  It 

The  Kemp  Spreader  handles  manure  right.  It  spreads  it  evenly  and  thinly.  Hand- 
forked  spreading  does  not  scatter  it  enough — allows  it  to  burn  the  land.  The  Kemp 
Spreader  unloads  in  ten  minutes  with  no  backache  for  the  operator,  who  can  handle 
many  more  loads  a  day  than  when  drawing  by  wagon.  The  Kemp  Spreader  allows 
manure  to  be  spread  while  green,  and  avoids  firing  and  leaching  of  manure  in  the 
barnyard.  This  brings  all  the  fertility  to  the  land.  By  using  the  Kemp,  fertilizing 
is  done  quickest,  easiest,  and  the  full  value  of  the  manure  is  obtained. 


THE    KEMP    MANURE    SPREADER. 


This  famous  Kemp  Spreader  is  sold  by  the  Cockshutt  organization.  It  differs  in  important 
points  from  other  spreaders.  The  teeth  are  flat  and  few  in  number,  and  are  reversible. 
The  flat  teeth  do  not  cut  through  the  manure,  like  round  or  square  teeth,  but  drag  it  out 
evenly,  whether  gummy  or  strawey.  Being  reversible,  you  merely  turn  bent  teeth  around 
and  they  straighten  and  resharpen  themselves.  The  beater  cylinder  is  so  arranged  that 
it  lifts  the  manure,  instead  of  pushing  it  towards  the  front  of  the  spreader.  This  gives 
sure  action  and  light  draft.  You  can  distribute  at  four  distinct  speeds,  giving  extra 
light,  medium,  heavy,  and  extra  heavy  spreading.  Distribution  is  not  affected  by  hillside 
land.  The  Kemp  takes  a  very  heavy  load.  The  wide  tires  allow  easy  hauling  anywhere. 
The  low  body  allows  easy,  quick  filling.  Write  for  the  Kemp  Book,  which  gives  full 
details. 


If  you  have   any  implement  needs,   write 
us.    We  will  help  you  find  what  you  want. 


>ld  in  Western  Canada  and 
Western  Ontario  by 


Sold  in  Eastern  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces  by 


Cockshutt  Plow  Co.,  Ltd.   The  Frost  &  Wood  Co.,  Ltd. 


Brantford,  Ont. 


Smith's  Falls,  Ont. 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 


The 

sovereign 

Hot  Water 
Boiler 


It  is 
Guaranteed 


No  Hot  Water  Boiler 
Can  Compare  With  The 

44  C  •  W 

sovereign 
for  Efficiency 

The  claims  the  makers  of  the 
"Sovereign"  hot  water  boiler  ad- 
vance through  the  public  press, 
regarding  its  exclusive  merits  as 
a  house  heating  apparatus,  are 
further  supported  by  a  guarantee  as 
to  the  integrity  of  structure  and  heat 
producing  capacity  of  each  boiler. 
No  hot  water  boiler  is  sold  on  a 
better  reputation  or  a  broader  guar- 
antee. 

The  makers  of  the  "Sovereign" 
are  the  originators  of  the  Deeper 
Fire  Pot  and  Larger  First  Section 
type  of  construction. 

Other  makers  have  appropriated 
the  idea,  but  no  other  boiler  has 
these  same  heat  increasing  and  coal 
saving  features  in  the  proper  bal- 
ance and  proportion  to  give  "Sov- 
ereign" results. 


COMPANY 
LIMITED 


TAYLOR-FORBES 

Makers  of  "  Sovereign  "  Hot  Water  Boilers  and  Radiators 

TORONTO,  1088  King  St.  W.  MONTREAL,  246  Craig  St.  W. 

VANCOUVER,  1070  Homer  St.     GUELPH,  Ontario 

Installed  by  Heating  Engineers  and  Plumbers  throughout  Canada 


The  Story  of  Two  Bundles  of  Flax 

Demonstrating  the  superiority  of  THE  SPALDING  DEEP  TILLING  MACHINE 


"On the  9thand  !0th 
of  June.  1911.  I  sowed  30 
acres  of  flax,  just  out- 
side of  the  city  limits, 
south  of  this  town.  25 
acres  of  the  above  land 
was  plowed  from  five 
to  six  inches  deep,  and 
five  acres  of  this  land 
was  plowed  about  six- 
teen inches  deep,  by  a 
Spalding  Deep  Tilling 
Machine.  All  of  this 
land  was  cultivated  in 
the  same  manner,  by 
the  same  farm  tools, 
and  sowed  with  the 
same  kind  of  flax  seed 
on  the  9th  and  10th  day 
ol   June. 

The  flax  on  all  the 
land  grew  fine  for  a 
short  time.  Dry  hot 
weather  set  in  about 
the  middle  of  June,  ar.u 
lasted  about  six  weeks 
During  that  period  the 
flax  on  the  land  plowed 
an  ordinary  depth 
stopped  growing,  and 
showed  the  dry  hot 
weather  had  hurt  it 
materially,  and  the  flax 
on  the  deep  tilled  land 
continued  to  grow  dur- 
ing the  dry  period,  and 
was  fully  eight  inches 
higher  when  harvested. 

The  flax  on  the  deep 
tilled  land  yielded  22J4" 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
the  flax  on  the  other 
land;  yielded  14K 
bushels  to  the  acre,  be- 
sides the  quality  of  the 
flax  on  the  deep  tilled 
land  was  much  better 
than  the  flax  on  the 
land  plowed  an  ordin- 
ary depth," 


' 


!»«= 


That  is  the  story,  as 
told  by  the  man  on 
whose  farm  this  flax 
was  grown.  It  is  a 
story  of  50%  increase 
in  yield.  With  flax  at 
$2.00  per  bushel,  the 
increase  is  worth 
$15.00  per  acre. 

There  was  no  differ- 
ence in  seed,  no  differ- 
ence in  the  fertility  of 
the  land,  no  difference 
in  the  cultivation;  but 
there  was  a  difference 
in  the  seedbed.  The 
flax  growing  on  the 
land  plowed  only  five 
to  six  inches  deep  had 
no  chance  to  develop— 
the  roots  could  not  go 
down  far  enough,  but 
the  Spalding  Deep  Til- 
ling Machine  made  the 
other  seed  bed  like  a 
garden,  16  inches  deep 
and  finely  pulverized. 
Nature  did  the  rest. 

Farmers  who  use  the 
Spalding  Deep  Tilling 
Machine  get  similar 
results  on  every  crop 
they'grow. 


Our  free  books 
twill  tell  you  all 
about  how  you 
can  more  than 
double  your  net 
profit  and  in- 
crease  the 
value  of  your 
farm. 


WRITE     US     TO-DAY    FOR    FULL     INFORMATION 


address  the  SPALDING  PLOW  CO., 


Union  Ave.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  U.S.A. 


(ALL"  SHIPMENTS   MADE    FROM   CANADIAN   FACTORY.) 


,„V  DECEMBER,  /  r> 

r'ENTY  CENTS  A  COPY  TWO    DOLLARS   A  YE4H 

MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  j 
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"PAIRYSOAP 

■*■    is  pure  be- 
cause it  is  made 
from  a  higher 
grade  of  fats  and 
oils  than  used  in 
other  toilet  and  bath  soaps. 

Fairy  Soap 

cools,  soothes  and  refreshes  the 

skin,  and  cleanses  so  gently 

yet  thoroughly  that  it  is 

best  for  babies,  as  well  as 

grown-ups.    CThis  oval, 

floating  cake  is  the  per- 

fection 

of  soap 

purity. 


THE  N.  K. 
FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 

LIMITED, 

MONTREAL 
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SPRAYING 

A  Profitable  Investment 

DURING  the  past  few  years  enormous  damage  has 
been  done  to  the  orchards  and  gardens  in  Canada 
by  insect  pests.  This  has  led  the  Governments  and 
Agricultural  Colleges  to  study  and  investigate  the  life  his- 
tory of  these  pests,  and  also  the  best  way  to  exterminate 
them.  A  great  many  reports  and  bulletins  have  been  pub- 
lished on  the  subject,  and  from  the  most  important  of 
these  the  Insecticide  Department  of  The  Sherwin-Williams 
Company  has  carefully  classified  and  compiled  a  book- 
let of  over  one  hundred  pages,  which  is  called  "  Spray- 
ing— A  Profitable  Investment."  In  a  concise  and  practical 
manner  is  stated  how  to  most  effectively  exterminate  the 
various  species  of  leaf-eating  insects — sucking  insects 
and  fungus  diseases,  which  are  prevalent  throughout  the 
orchards  and  gardens  of  the  country. 

Some  of  the  spraying  preparations  that  are  advo- 
cated by  the  authorities  are  manufactured  by  The  Sherwin- 
Williams  Company,  and  their  uses  are  fully  explained. 
An  accurate  table  is  shown,  whereby  proper  and  syste- 
matic spraying  can  be  followed  for  exterminating  sixty- 
seven  different  pests.  It  tells  what  to  use — the  proper 
strength — and  when  it  should  be  done. 

This  booklet  has  nearly  fifty  illustrations;  the 
information  it  contains  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
farmer,  fruit  grower  and  gardener.  It  will  be  sent  free 
of  cost  to  every  interested  person  sending  us  their  name 
and  address. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

of  Canada,  Limited. 

PAINT.    VARNISH    &    COLOR    MAKERS 

LINSEED        OIL         CRUSHERS 

factories:    montreal,  toronto,  winnipeg,    london,    enc. 

Offices  &  Warehouses:   Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,   London.   Enc 
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Opportunities 


In  the  business  world  of  to-day- 
there  are  many  opportunities  for 
young  men  and  women  who  are 
qualified.  If  you  are  not  improving 
your  position,  it  is  not  because  of 
lack  of  opportunity,  but  you  perhaps 
have  not  been  prepared  when  the 
chance  of  advancement  presented 
itself. 

Let  us  prepare  you  for  better  posi- 
tions and  larger  salaries.    Our  teach- 
ing  staff   is    composed    of   the    most 
efficient  teachers  for  this  work. 
Make  a  start  for  better  things 
before  the  old  year  goes,  then 
the  New  Year  will  bring  you 
prosperity. 
SEND     FOR     OUR     CATALOGUE 
"B,"  WHICH  GIVES  FULL  PAR- 
TICULARS AND  TERMS. 

BRITISH  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Y.M.C.A.  Bldg..  Yonge  St..  Toronto  Ontario 
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MAKE  THE 

FARM  PAY 

A  COURSE  of  forty  les- 
■**■  sons  in  soils,  tillage, 
fertilizers,  farm  crops  and 
animal  husbandry,  under 
Dr.  William  P.  Brooks  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Courses  in  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Land- 
scape Gardening,  Forestry,  Poultry  Culture, 
Farm  Accounting,  etc.,  under  able  professors' 
in  leading  colleges. 

250  Pag*  Catalogue  Fee.      Write  to-day. 
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Dept.48o       Springfield,  Mass. 
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ulty of  Education)  with  honors.  I  may  say  that  I 
taught  school  during  the  whole  time  I  was  taking 
your  course  and  did  not  find  that  it  interfered  with 
my  work." — C.  A.  Vickery,  Port  Perry,  Ont.  Latin, 
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VIOLIN  FREE 


We  will  give  you  this  superb  violin  abso- 
lutely FREE.  Wonderful  new  system.  We 
will  teach  you  by  note  in  your  home.  Violin- 
ists make  big  money.  We  guarantee  to  make 
you  a  player  or  no  charge.  Complete  outfit 
FREE.  Write  to  SLINGERLAND'S  School  of 
Music,  Dept.  34,  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


What  Our  Pupils  say: 


Pueblo,   Colo.,   Nov.   4th,   1912. 
Slingerlands    School    of    Music, 

Dear  Sir:— I  received  your  outfit  all  O.K.  and  I  think 
the  violin  has  as  fine  a  tone  as  any  violin  that  I  ever 
played  on,  and  I  also  think  your  instructions  very 
easy  so  far,  and  I  only  wish  I  had  known  of  your 
system   before. 

Yours    respectfully, 
I. A.   FBNTON,    1401   Evans   Ave.,    Pueblo,    Colo. 

Glace  Bay  Dominion  No.   4,   Cape  Breton,   Can. 
March    1st,    1912. 
Dear    Teacher :— Received     the    outfit    Feb.     1st,     1912, 
am   much   pleased   with   it. 

Yours   very   truly, 

TOM    LEE. 

League  City,   Texas,   Oct.   16,   1912. 
Slingerlands   Correspondence   School,   Chicago,    111., 

Dears  Sirs:— I  received  the  violin  and  outfit  Oct.  14th, 

and    I    sure    do    think      them    fine.      The      violin    is    a 

"daisy."     Can't  hardly  wait   until   I   can  learn  to  play. 

Miss  Mamie   Moore,   Box  288  League  City,   Texas. 


Two  Practical  Books  of 
Exceptional  Interest 

FARM  DAIRYING  by  Laura  Rose  $1.50. 
Covers  the  Dairy  Business  most  thorough- 
ly from  the  farmer's  standpoint  Miss 
Rose  is  a  recognized  authority,  having 
taught  for  years  at  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College  and  lectured  very  extensive- 
ly. Indispensable  to  the  practical  dairy- 
man the  teacher  and   the  student. 

THE  PRACTICAL  COUNTRY  GEN- 
TLEMAN by  E.  K.  Parkineson,  $1.25. 
Deals  exhaustively  and  authoritatively 
with  the  planning  of  buildings,  storing  of 
water,  care  of  stock,  crop  rotation,  etc. 
Just  the  book  for  the  farmer  who  cannot 
attend  college,  or  for  the  city  man  tak- 
ing up  farming  who  lacks  experience. 

Either  of  these  excellent  books  will  be 
sent  to  any  reader  on  receipt  of  two  new 
yearly  paid  in  advance  subscriptions  to 
FARMER'S     MAGAZINE. 

The  Maclean  Publishing  Co., 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 
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Get  larger 
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xperience  in  prepar- 
ing men  just  like  you 
foradvancement  pro- 
ves that  we  can  help 
you  in  your  own 
home,  in  your  spare 
time,  to  earn  more, 
The  thing  to  do  is 
to  start  now.  Use 
the  coupon  NOW. 
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STUDY  AT  HOME 

We  teach  by  mail :  Commercial  Work,  Steno- 
graphy, Matriculation,  Engineering,  Teachers' 
Examinations,  Civil  Service,  Architectural  and 
Mechanical  Drawing,  Agriculture,  Stock  Raising 
and  many  other  courses.  Ask  for  what  you  need. 
CANADIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 
LIMITED,  Dept.  X,   Toronto,   Canada. 


You  Want  to  Succeed 

Education  is  necessary.  A  business  train- 
ing will  qualify  you  for  a  better  position 
when  the  opportunity  presents  itself.  Qualify 
first — advancement  will  fol- 
low.    Let  us  tell  you  how. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATA- 
LOGUE TO-DAY.  FREE 
ON  REQUEST.  A  POST- 
CARD WILL  DO. 

Central   Business   College 

50  James  St.  N..  HAMILTON,  Ont. 


Every  advertisement  on  this  page  merits  your  attention. 
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January  Farmer's  Magazine 

Among  the  many  subjects  to  be  treated  in  the  first  issue  of  the  new 
year  will  be  the  following: 

How  the  Okanagan  Apples  Won  at  Spokane. 
The  Talbot  Settlement  on  Lake  Erie. 
What  the  Average  Wheat  Grower  Makes. 
The  Shifting  of  Population. 
Pat  Burns — A  Sketch. 
Can  We  Breed  Better  People? 

Politics — Business — Dairying — Corn-Raising — Ducks 
— Leghorns  and  Horses. 

Special  articles  on  woman's  work  by  writers  from 
Alberta  and  Iowa  Farms. 


The  especially  large  number  of  renewals  that  have  come  in  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  with  the  large  number  of  new  subscribers  to  Farmer's  Magazine,  is  encour- 
aging to  our  readers  as  to  the  publishers.  The  aim  of  the  magazine,  is  not  to  crowd 
out  the  many  useful  weekly  publications  that  are  found  in  farm  homes,  but  to  give 
to  the  farm  a  monthly  magazine  that  places  agriculture  on  a  higher  plane  than  is 
accorded  it  in  the  other  literary  periodicals  intended  for  the  general  reader. 

To  this  end  our  agricultural  specials  in  each  issue  will  be  found  to  equal  in  each 
number  special  efforts  of  holiday  numbers.  The  Social  and  Political  articles  appear- 
ing will  enliven  and  enthuse  every  reader.  Rarely  do  we  find  in  a  farm  journal  such 
a  combination  of  good  articles  on  current  events  as  are  to  be  found  in  this  issue. 

Again  the  woman 's  movement  and  the  woman 's  place  in  the  bettering  of  rural 
conditions  have  been  recognized  by  the  splendid  articles  for  her  as  well  as  the  dress 
departments  of  each  issue.     The  pattern  department  is  especially  appreciated. 

The  lover  of  a  good  story,  and  we  all  like  them,  will  find  in  each  issue  something 
to  his  taste.  While  the  editorial,  poetry  selections,  and  farm  doings  for  the  month 
with  the  many  illustrations  are  features  that  are  bringing  favorable  comments. 


SUPPLEMENTARY    READING    IN    SCHOOLS 

Farmer's  Magazine,  dealing  as  it  does  with  many  forms  of  agricultural  endeavor 
in   Canada   is  being  used  in   some   places   as   supplementary   reading  in   the   public 
schools.     This  idea  is  a  splendid  one  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
move  will  be  seen  by  many  more.    The  following  explains  itself: 
Editor,  Farmer's.  Nature  Study  Department,  O.A.C.,  Guelph,  Ont. 

"I  note  with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  your  interest  in  this  rural  school  prob- 
lem, as  shown  by  the  use  of  Miss  Moffatt's  article  in  your  October  Number." 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  Prof.  S.  B.  McCready,  of  the  O.A.C.,  asking  for  the 
use  of  the  cuts  for  a  reprint  of  this  article  for  use  in  the  schools. 

EASY!  BILL 'WANTS    IT 

"Farmer's"  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  its  work  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  Hon. 
W.  J.  Hanna's  in  his.  Ontario  Prison  Reform  Movement.  The  Magazine  will  now  go 
into  the  prisons  and  Easy  Bill  will  come  out  a  better  man.  Note  this  letter  received 
recently.  Alberta  Penitentiary,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Nov.  4,  1912. 

MacLean  Publishing  Co.,   Toronto,   Ont. 

Gentlemen: — Please  find  enclosed  a  money  order  for  one  dollar  for  which  please 
send  me  the  Farmer's  Magazine  as  long  as  you  can  for  the  dollar.  You  will  see 
where  I  am,  and  I  have  been  here  for  four  summers  too.  Begin  with  Christmas 
number.  Yours  patiently  waiting,  EASY  BILL. 

It  Is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Christmas  Abolished  by  Parliament 

"The  House  spent  much  time  this  day  about 
the  business  of  the  Navy,  for  settling  the  affairs  at 
sea,  and  before  they  arose,  were  presented  with  a 
terrible  remonstrance  against  Christmas  Day, 
grounded  upon  Divine  scripture  2  Cor.  5:16  and 
I  Cor.  15  H4.17;  in  which  Christmas  Day  is  called 
an  anti-Christe's  Masse.  In  consequence  of  which 
Parliament  spent  some  time  in  consultation  about 
the  abolition  of  Christmas  Day,  passed  orders  to 
that  effect  and  resolved  to  sit  on  the  following  day, 
which   was   commonly   called   Christmas   Day!' 


(Prom  the  Flying  Eagle,  a  small  gazette  published  in  London,  England, 
December  24,  1652.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  interdict  was  happily  removed  upon 
the   restoration   of  King  Charlie.) 
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A     REVIEW     OF     RURAL     LIFE 


THE  MESSAGE  OF   1913 

FOR  Happier  Returns  of  the  Day,  up- 
on the  men  who  are  interested,  must 
the  burden  lie.  The  recurring  holiday 
season  brings  afresh  to  every  sentient 
being  the  Good  Will  that  ,was  bequeath- 
ed to  all,  by  the  Man  who  breathed  be- 
neath the  Syrian  Blue. 

The  farmer,  above  everybody  else  in 
the  social  structure,  does  heartily  grant 
to  his  fellows  a  full  measure  of  this  uni- 
versal gift.  But  there  must  be  some- 
thing more. 

In  a  competitive  business  world,  the 
good  will  of  commerce  follows  the 
Strong.  Combines  of  capital  have 
proven  to  the  world  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  co-operation  of  Dollars. 
Church  enthusiasm,  which  is  a  com- 
bination of  individuals  to  a  specific  end, 
has  carried  the  Good  News  almost  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  Are 
we  as  producers  from  the  richest  soil 
that  any  country  ever  had,  to  be  slow 
to  grasp  the  lesson? 

Co-operation  is  the  saving  method  of 
both  men  and  things.  The  farmers 
must  get  together  if  they  are  to  survive. 
We  want  no  rural  peasantry  in  our 
grand  Canadian  country.  We  want  a 
liberty-loving,  broad-minded,  strong, 
intelligent  body  of  scientific  and  dig- 
nified farmers,  whose  lives  will  be  a 
guarantee  of  Canadian  greatness  and 
world  peace.  There  is  only  one  way 
for  it.     That  is  by  a  thorough  spirit 


of  co-operation  in  both  the  producing 
and  the  distributing  ends  of  agricul- 
ture. 

What  lessons  has  1912  taught  us? 

The  fruit  associations  have  proven  to 
us  that  men  can  co-operate  in  produc- 
tion. They  can  raise  apples  and 
peaches  that  are  the  wonder  of  the 
world. 

Our  farmers  can  produce  corn, 
wheat,  barley  and  hogs.  Ask  the  corn 
growers  and  the  Canadian  seed  growers. 

The  organization  of  the  marketing 
end  is  weaker.  Yet  wheat  farmers  have 
accomplished  much  by  the  active  and 
capable  efforts  of  the  Grain  Growers' 
Grain  Company. 

But  the  fact  that  thousands  of  bush- 
els of  our  best  fruit  were  wasted,  that 
much  of  it  returned  ridiculously  low 
prices  to  the  producers,  are  evidences 
that  this  see-sawing  among  producers 
when  it  comes  to  marketing,  is  costing 
us  dearly. 

The  citrus  growers  of  California  are 
an  example  of  intelligent  co-operation 
in  marketing  their  products. 

Canadian  fruit  growers,  grain  grow- 
ers, live  stock  raisers  and  vegetable 
growers  must  get  together.  Let  this  be 
(he  slogan  for  1913. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  those  who  grow 
fat  on  our  mistakes  to  keep  us  at  war 
with  each  other.  It  savors  not  of  inde- 
pendence or  of  dignity  to  be  thus  the 
butt  of  these  interests.  No  longer  must 
we  permit  the  consumer  to  pay  $5.75 
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An   interesting  chat — Lord   Strathcona   talking  over    old     times     with      the 
Lacombe,  the  first  missionary  into   Northern  Alberta. 


veteran     Father 


for  a  barrel  of  apples  for  which  we  get 
75  cents.  No  longer  must  we  wantonly 
sit  by  and  see  130  carloads  of  peaches 
from  the  Coast  dumped  into  the  Cal- 
gary market  in  one  day,  to  be  sold  for 
transportation  charges,  whilst  consum- 
ers all  over  the  wheat  belt  are  calling 
for  fruit. 

Express  companies,  railway  com- 
panies, governments,  manufacturers 
and  commission  houses  listen  more 
carefully  to  a  combination.  Co-opera- 
tion is  the  great  message  of  Farmer's 
Magazine  to  its  readers  for  the  Yule- 
tide.  These  mountains  of  difficulty 
will  move  into  the  sea  under  its  spell. 
A  merry  Christmas  the  merrier  because 
we  co-operate  to  make  it  so. 

Let  every  farmer  resolve  to  work 
with  his  neighbor  to  the  end  that  jus- 
tice  between    producer   and   consumer 


FARMERS  GATHER 

THE  United  Farmers  of  Alberta,  as 
an  organization,  are  establishing  local 
branches  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day.    This 


society  is  a  purely  farmers'  society  for 
mutual  protection  and  advancement. 
So  far  they  have  met  with  a  genuine 
response  from  the  farmers  of  that  pros- 
perous province.  The  proposal  to 
strengthen  the  social  side  of  their  or- 
ganization, so  as  to  enlist  the  women  in 
the  movement,  is  political  wisdom. 

Moreover  the  establishing  of  subsid- 
iary companies  for  the  relief  of  farmers 
in  the  matter  of  lumber,  cement  and 
flour  will  be  heralded  with  considerable 
joy  by  all  the  agriculturists. 

The  Grange  in  Ontario  expects  to 
have  some  of  these  sturdy  "Western 
members  address  them  at  their  annual 
convention  in  Toronto  this  winter. 

All  fanaticism  and  narrow-minded 
policies  must  go  by  the  board.  Farm- 
ers have  the  supreme  right  to  advance 
their  own  interests  by  every  legitimate 
way  and  every  meeting  place  this  win- 
ter should  have  the  gospel  of  advanced 
agricultural  life  preached  in  season  and 
out.  In  other  words  farmers  must  be 
business  men  and  promote  the  well- 
being  of  the  class  by  a  series  of  master 
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strokes  in  the  commercial  world.  The 
success  of  such  can  only  be  permanent 
by  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
merits  of  co-operation.  That  farmer 
who  cannot  work  in  harmony  with  his 
fellow  deserves  to  be  crowded  to  the 
wall. 


AGRICULTURE   AND   COMMERCE 

"The  well-being  of  a  people  is  like  a  tree; 
agriculture  is  its  root,  manufactures  and  com- 
merce are  its  branches  and  its  life;  but  if 
the  root  be  injured,  the  leaves  fall,  the 
branches  break  away,  and  the  tree  dies." 

This  philosophy,  coming  as  it  does 
from  one  of  the  sages  of  China,  only 
emphasizes  again  the  profound  impor- 
tance of  agriculture  in  any  country. 

This  close  inter-relation  of  the  soil 
pursuits  with  those  of  barter,  is  im- 
pressed most  thoroughly  upon  the  trav- 
eller over  Western  Canada.  There, 
great  towns  and  cities  are  springing  up 
with  land  values  almost  incredibly 
high.  Manufacturers  all  over  ^Canada 
have  been  stimulated  phenomenally  by 
the  many  demands  from  the  farmers 
who  have  nocked  into  these  fertile 
areas. 

Commerce,  and  under  this  head  is  in- 
cluded all  the  means  of  transportation 
whether  by  oxen  or  steam,  has  been 
directly  benefited  a  thousandfold.  In 
fact,  it  is  easy  to  read  the  sources  of  all 
this  wealth  or  life  as  the  celebrated 
Chinaman  called  it.  Wheat,  and  noth- 
ing but  wheat,  the  product  of  the  soil, 
made  these  wheels  turn.  Let  the 
prairies  fail  in  their  products  for  even 
one  season  and  the  superstructure  of 
commerce  suffers  to  its  foundation. 

In  the  Birmingham  strike  of  1911, 
the  dependence  of  city  life  on  the  coun- 
try was  most  thoroughly  impressed 
upon  the  people  when  it  was  found  that 
the  city  had  only  one  week's  food  sup- 
ply ahead. 

So  far  in  Canadian  history  the  cities 
have  been  built  up  without  a  thought, 
apparently,  of  their  close  dependence 
upon  the  rural  life.  In  fact  at  all  times 
it  would  look  as  if  they  boasted  their 


independence.  Such  a  spirit  cannot 
exist  long  in  the  West  where  such 
anxious  inquiries  about  meteorological 
conditions  in  September  are  made  by 
manufacturers  and  others. 

Why  is  it,  asks  the  inquisitive  youth, 
that  manufacturers  in  their  policies 
seem  to  be  at  war  with  agriculture  in  its 
policies?  Can  what  is  good  for  manu- 
facture be  bad  for  agriculture?  Or  can 
what's  good  for  the  farmer  ruin  the 
manufacturer?  These  are  fundamental 
questions  and  sum  up  nearly  all  the  dif- 
ferences that  exist  between  political 
parties  in  Canada  at  least  in  their  main 
trade  platforms. 

Certainly  that  policy  which  tends  to 
upbuild  a  healthy  rural  life,  and  at  the 
same  time  develops  the  manufacturing 
industries  along  sane  lines,  is  the  best 
policy  for  any  country.  If,  in  the  rear- 
ing of  smokestacks,  we  congest  our  peo- 
ple into  crowded  tenements  with  the 
standard  of  living  just  above  the  starva- 
tion limit,  then  we  invite  conditions 
that  are  abnormal  in  the  evolution  of 
any  people. 

An  agricultural  nation  is  easy  to  gov- 


Prof.  W.  H.  Fairfield,  Director  of  the  Leth- 
bridge  Experimental  Farm,  who  was  chief 
of  the  jury  of  awards  at  the  Dry  Farming 
Congress. 
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em.  With  the  growth  of  industries 
comes  the  perplexities  of  courts,  and 
governing  councils.  Unless  the  man  in 
authority  be  possessed  of  greater  wis- 
dom in  the  solution  of  the  attendant 
problems,  there  is  sure  to  be  discontent 
and  injustice  among  the  people. 

Thus  it  is  that  many  are  saying  we 
have  too  much  politics  and  not  enough 
statesmanship.  Too  much  congestion 
in  the  cities;  too  much  isolation  in  the 
country. 

The  best  business  in  statescraft  to-day 
is  that  of  overcoming  these  evils,  and  of 
uniting  farmers  and  manufacturers  on 
a  common  platform  of  the  highest  good 
to  the  greatest  number  with  injustice  to 
none.  Farmer's  Magazine  believes  this 
to  be  a  good  working  policy  for  any 
magazine  to  follow  and  will  welcome 
any  suggestive  articles. 


LIVE  STOCK  AT  CHICAGO 

THE  International  Live  Stock  Show 
being  held  at  Chicago  during  the  first 
week  of  December  bids  fair  to  outrival 
any  similar  event  in  the  world.  The 
congregation  of  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep  at  this  inter-ocean  lake  port,  with 
the  attendant  numbers  of  agricultural 
meetings,  makes  for  that  sort  of  educa- 
tion which  is  seen,  worked  out  in  fine 
farm  buildings,  splendid  farm  stock  and 
a  contented  and  intelligent  people. 

The  prizes  are  big  enough  to  excite 
spirited  competition.  The  judging  is, 
as  a  rule,  by  experts  who  know  no  favor- 
ites, so  that  the  smallest  exhibitor  feels 
that  he  has  in  the  language  of  the  Yan- 
kee, "a  chance  for  the  presidency."  To 
own  a  champion  animal  there  gives  one 
considerable  distinction.  And  not  a 
few  of  the  honors  have  in  the  past  come 
to  Canada,  in  competition  with  the  con- 
tinent. 

Canadian  individuals  as  well  as  Can- 
adian colleges  have  entered  the  lists  and 
carried  off  championship  honors.  In 
Clydesdale  and  Hackney  horses  the  rib- 
bons have  time  and  again  been  worn 
by    Ontario    breeders.      Saskatchewan 


has  developed,  of  late,  a  splendid  lot  of 
breeders  and  this  year  about  a  quarter 
of  the  entries  of  horses  at  Chicago  are 
from  the  great  wheat  province  alone. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  honor  that  could 
be  carried  off,  is  to  win  on  the  fat  cattle 
class.  The  Western  and  Central  States 
are  the  natural  homes  of  the  fat  animal. 
Corn  and  alfalfa,  cottonseed  and  flax, 
with  a  moderate  climate  and  the  fresh 
waters  of  two  mighty  rivers  conspire 
together  in  the  nation's  meat  supply. 
When,  therefore,  an  individual,  single- 
handed,  from  Canada,  enters  the  lists 
and  wins,  as  has  been  done  by  the  peer- 
less breeder  from  Greenbank,  the  award 
carries  considerable  glory. 

One  of  the  most  capable  men  in  col- 
lege work  is  Prof.  Geo.  E.  Day,  of 
Guelph,  whose  work  in  training  the  stu- 
dents' judging  teams  has  met  such  sig- 
nal recognition  in  the  Windy  City. 
This  year  another  team  has  entered  the 
field  and  has  taken  a  preparatory  trip 
through  to  cornfields  across  the  lines 
in  preparation.  Whether  they  win  or 
are  beaten  by  the  American  colleges, 
whose  work  has  been  buttressed  by 
graduate  excellence  from  the  0.  A.  C, 
it  matters  little.  The  work  in  live  stock 
education  during  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  marvelous.  The  Canadian  youth 
is  beginning  to  see  that  there  is  a  glory 
and  a  recompense  in  live  stock  raising 
that  demands  his  best. 


EDUCATE  FOR  SERVICE 

"It  is  the  business  of  every  woman  who 
has  a  child,  to  know  all  about  the  education 
the  State  is  giving.  Emphasis  must  be  put 
on  those  subjects  which  teach  the  boy  or  the 
girl  to  live  well,  not  on  those  subjects  which 
prepare    for    the    University." 

With  epigrammatic  cleverness  Mrs. 
Muldrew,  of  Red  Deer,  Alberta,  ad- 
dressed the  women  of  the  International 
Congress  at  Lethbridge  on  the  subject 
of  opportunities  for  young  people  in 
the  country.  Nothing  that  she  said  car- 
ried a  greater  truth  than  the  above  ex- 
tract from  her  remarks.  With  all  our 
boasted  educational  facilities,  the  youth 
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of  the  average  school  is  being  treated  in 
a  very  shabby  way  as  far  as  an  educa- 
tion that  fits  him  for  service,  is  con- 
cerned. Just  as  the  measure  of  a  man 
is  his  capacity  for  service,  so  the  teach- 
ing in  our  public  schools  of  Canada 
should  be  a  fitting  for  service.  And  the 
greatest  good  that  can  be  given  the 
child  is  the  ability  to  help  himself. 

Has  the  State's  expenditure  on  edu- 
cation paid?  This  question  is  being 
asked  by  many  thinking  women  of  to- 
day. Have  we  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  State  is  attempting  to  educate  us 
and  that  we  owe  the  State  for  that  edu- 
cation? Are  we  getting  from  the  State 
the  education  we  should  have?  Are  we 
able  better  to  take  our  places  in  the  in- 
dustrial world,  where  ninety  per  cent, 
of  us  have  to  earn  our  bread  and  but- 
ter? Of  what  use  was  much  of  the  jum- 
ble of  subjects  taught  us  in  the  public 
school  at  the  awful  cost  of  neglect  of 
manual  and  technical  training! 

Are  we  better  for  knowing  the  rivers 
of  Asia,  and  the  relation  of  words,  than 
we  would  be  by  building  chairs  or  rais- 
ing clean  corn? 

The  sole  objective  of  many  a 
mother's  advice  is  to  "pass  the  examina- 
tion." When  better  counsel  prevails 
with  the  mothers  of  our  race,  and  when 
a  more  sensible  curriculum  is  drawn  up 
in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
then  will  our  people  be  happier  because 
each  is  perfecting  a  work  that  nature 
intended  him  to  do.  It  is  often  a  ques- 
tion whether  after  all  we  are  farther  ad- 
vanced in  our  educational  methods  than 
were  the  ancient  Greeks. 


POOR  FARMS,  A  POOR  CHURCH 

"IMPOVERISHED  soil,  poor  agricul- 
tural conditions  and  bad  farming  ex- 
plain the  failure  of  many  a  country 
church."  So  says  G.  Walter  Fiske  in 
his  new  work  The  Challenge  of  the 
Country.  It  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  you  cannot  look  for  a  good 
Christian  on  a  neglected  and  careless 
farm.     The  new  heaven  and  the  new 


earth  will  be  when  all  our  improve- 
ments and  progress  carry  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  the  good  news 
of  better  living,  and  more  efficient  ser- 
vice. 

The  country  church  needs  the  stim- 
ulus of  a  vision.  That  vision  must 
show  finer  farms,  more  scientific  agri- 
culture, telephones,  rural  mail  deliv- 
ery, automobiles,  machinery,  electrical 
power  and  every  mechanical  contriv- 
ance that  lifts  mankind  from  the  thrall 
of  chance  and  circumstance.  Progress 
is  power,  and  power  is  God.  The 
church  that  would  save  its  life  must 
lose  it — in  service  to  the  community. 
And  the  ministers  who  would  do  the 
good  they  should,  must  go  to  the  soil 
and  learn  from  it.  That  is  the  need  of 
the  present  situation. 

The  following  creed  from  the  pen  of 
the  same  writer  might  well  be  used  in 
every  study: 

' '  Every  man  of  faith  must  see  in  this  new 
rural  civilization  the  purpose  of  God  to  re- 
deem the  country  from  the  dangers  of  a 
rural  peasantry  and  moral  decadence.  Pro- 
gress is  the  will  of  God.  Christ's  vision  of 
a  Kingdom  of  Heaven  involved  a  redeemed 
world.  That  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  coming 
ultimately  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the 
city.  Every  sign  of  rural  progress  indicates 
it,  and  should  be  hailed  with  joy  by  men  of 
faith.  The  triumph  over  isolation  and  the 
gradual  emancipation  from  drudgery,  the  de- 
velopment of  good  roads,  trolleys,  telephones, 
rural  mail  service,  automobiles,  and  the  won- 
derful evolution  of  farm  machinery  are  all 
way-marks  in  the  providence  of  God  indicat- 
ing the  ultimate  coming  of  His  Kingdom. 
The  increased  intelligence  among  farming 
people,  the  many  new  agencies  for  popular 
education,  the  new  social  consciousness  and 
growing  spirit  of  co-operation,  the  new  effi- 
ciency of  rural  institutions,  a  better  school, 
a  community-serving  church,  a  character- 
building  home,  as  well  as  a  scientifically 
conducted  farm,  every  one  of  these  makes 
for  better  rural  morals  and  better  religion, 
and  should  delight  the  heart  of  every  earn- 
est man"  who  'desires  a  better  country,  that 
is  a  heavenly. ' ' ' 

Eight  hundred  dollars  a  year  de- 
manding the  services  of  the  pastor  at 
two  churches,  with  each  having  its  mid- 
week services  and  pastoral  work  in 
which  the  wife  was  continually  expect- 
ed to  assist,  while  a  horse  and  rig  had 
to  be  maintained  out  of  his  princely  al- 
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lowance  in  a  civilized  Christian  com- 
munity not  thirty  miles  from  Toronto 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1912,  is  what 
one  neighborhood  is  doing  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Lord.  And  yet  some  say  the 
country  church  needs  no  awakening. 
Such  a  community  should  close  its 
church  doors  and  go  in  for  an  occa- 
sional itinerant  sermon.  They  are 
stealing  from  the  altars. 


THE  APHIDS 

IN  the  old  school  readers  of  a  few  years 
back,  there  appeared  the  familiar  coup- 
let that  told  of  "little  grains  of  sand" 
and  "little  drops  of  water,"  construct- 
ing the  mountains  and  seas.  The  im- 
portance of  small  things  as  therein 
taught  was  doubtless  one  of  the  best  im- 
pressions for  old  as  well  as  young.  All 
business  life  has  since  learned  the  same 
lesson. 

Specialized  agriculture  has  in  its  suc- 
cesses as  well  as  in  its  failures  been  ever 
considering  the  molecule  and  atom. 

Fruitgrowers  have  built  up  a  beauti- 
ful red  apple  out  of  the  ruins  of  a 
worm-infested,  fungus-laden  district  by 
recognizing  the  vulnerable  points  of 
the  myriad  attacking  spores  and  larvae. 
None  have  caused  much  more  trouble 
than  the  common  little  green-bodied, 
short-lived  aphids.  These  are  perhaps 
better  known  as  green  lice,  which  hav- 
ing spent  the  winter  in  the  egg  stage  on 
the  dormant  buds  of  the  trees,  develop 
rapidly  in  the  spring,  so  that  when  the 
leaf  has  burst  with  the  blossom  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  life  burden  of  this  pest 
has  been  established.  The  leaves  curl 
up  later  under  the  attack  and  the  ex- 
traction of  the  sap  and  the  destruction 
of  the  tree's  breathing  tissue,  seriously 
affects  the  crop  of  fruit.  In  the  apple 
tree,  the  fruit  develops  in  misshapen 
forms,  and  small  knotty  clusters,  and 
is  practically  unsaleable.  Tobacco  or 
other  poison  sprays  at  the  proper  time 
are  the  only  remedy  the  farmer  has. 
But  he  has  a  remedy.  That  is  the  im- 
portant thing. 


It  is  said  that  the  procreative  powers 
of  the  insect  are  away  ahead  of  that  of 
the  celebrated  house  fly  whose  feats  in 
this  regard  have  been  chronicled  vivid- 
ly in  the  medical  educative  charts  in  the 
recent  exhibitions. 

Nature  understands  fully  the  advan- 
tage of  numbers,  and  only  by  co-opera- 
tion are  these  tiny  creatures  able  to 
move  from  the  grower's  pocket  book 
the  hard  loads  of  gold  that  they  do. 
Consider  the  aphid.  Her  co-operation 
and  persistence  under  active  persecu- 
tion are  admirable.  Shall  the  orchardist 
be  beaten? 


THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 
MUST  GO 

THE  position  of  the  country  school  is 
just  as  bad  as  anybody  has  recently 
painted  it.  The  little  "red  school- 
house"  idea  that  has  been  affectionately 
addressed  for  so  long,  has  been  over- 
worked. It  must  go.  The  time  is  soon 
coming    when    these    isolated,    poorly 


MR.   S.   B.   CHUTE, 
A  prominent  fruitgrower  of  Nova   Scotia. 
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equipped,  dilapidated  and  poorly  sup- 
ported institutions  will  be  a  memory 
only.  The  little  red  schoolhouse  has 
to  go. 

Consolidation  is  simply  another  way 
of  spelling  efficency.  Instead  of  six  to 
eight  small  schoolhouses,  badly  venti- 
lated, unsanitary  and  unfriendly,  there 
will  be  one  central  building  modern  in 
it?  equipment  and  construction.  In- 
stead of  a  few  schoolgirls  teaching  six 
or  ten  pupils  each,  there  will  be  the 
splendid  team-work  of  four  or  more 
teachers,  with  enthusiasm,  spirit  and 
efficiency.  The  pupils  will  not  trudge 
along  the  two  miles  but  be  conveyed  at 
the  public  expense. 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  do  away 
with  the  little  school  in  sparsely  settled 
country  places,  where  an  exception  will 
have  to  be  made,  yet  there  are  thou- 
sands of  opportunities  to  do  something 
really  effective  and  enterprising  in  the 
many  older  and  thickly  settled  parts 
of  our  country. 

Are  our  rural  trustees  asleep?  Are 
they  filled  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
new  movement  that  must  come  over 
country  life?  If  they  were  imbued  with 
the  idea  of  progress,  they  would  find 
that  there  was  a  big  work  for  them  to 
do.  A  man  has  no  right  to  be  a  rural 
trustee  unless  he  can  see  farther  than 
his  own  gate-post.  Already  in  the 
United  States  school  sections  are  clos- 
ing up.  In  many  places  in  Ontario 
there  are  schools  with  less  than  a  dozen 
pupils.  The  purely  rural  type  of  con- 
solidated school  is  gaining  in  favor  and 
already  wise  ones  can  see  the  "little  old 
red  schoolhouse"  on  the  exit.  Weep 
not  at  the  passing! 
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CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  MUST 

EXPAND 

THE  number  of  third-class  apples  that 
have  disgraced  the  orchards  of  Ontario 
during  the  past  season  will  carry  to  the 
thoughtful  leaders  of  our  co-operative 
societies  the  urgent  necessity  there  ex- 
ists for  the  establishment  of  subsidiary 


companies  to  take  care  of  the  waste  pro- 
ducts in  their  associations.  Tons  of 
apples  have  been  lost  to  the  consumer 
as  well  as  to  the  producer  by  reason  of 
this  lack  of  manufacturing  enterprise. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  establish  jam  and 
jelly  factories  and  perhaps  vinegar 
works  in  connection  with  the  co-oper- 
ative shipping  associations  to  handle  the 
farmer's  apples. 

It  was  only  one  step  in  the  movement 
for  better  returns  when  the  farmers 
themselves  formed  their  co-operative  as- 
sociations to  sell  their  goods.  This  step 
showed  the  necessity  of  more  education 
among  the  farmers  themselves  in  the 
handling  and  packing  of  their  goods 
and  as  time  goes  on  and  competition 
grows  keener,  it,  becomes  more  evident 
how  absolutely  important  this  educative 
work  is  in  the  securing  of  higher  re- 
turns to  the  average  farm. 

The  next  step  must  now  be  taken. 
Every  manufacturer  will  tell  you  that 
his  chief  gains  arise  from  his  proper 
handling  of  the  by-products.  The 
farmer  must  take  a  lesson  from  these 
methods.  Tons  of  apples  known  as 
culls  go  to  waste  every  year.  Hundreds 
of  barrels  are  marketed  at  a  very  small 
return  to  the  grower  and  are  a  source  of 
much  dissatisfaction  with  the  dealer  and 
consumer.  This  fruit  could  be  more 
profitably  converted  into  other  forms  of 
food  product,  which  would  be  welcome 
to  the  consumer  and  give  the  producer 
more  than  at  present. 

Our  co-operative  associations  can- 
not rest  on  their  oars.  They  have 
only  touched  the  fringe  of  possi- 
bility. The  managers  cannot  afford 
to  be  allowed  to  give  part  of 
their  time  to  any  other  business. 
They  must  be  paid  better  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  devote  their  whole  year  to  the 
proper  disposal  of  the  orchard  products 
of  the  country.  Some  farmers  may 
argue  to  the  contrary  and  inveigh 
against  the  payment  of  bigger  salaries, 
but  a  proper  realization  of  the  great 
possibilities  of  our  fruit  orchards  in  the 
matter  of  supplying  food  to  the  clamor- 
ing multitudes  that  are  filling  our 
Western   provinces    will    dispose   these 
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men  to  get  a  bigger  vision  and  so  be 
in  the  van  of  progress.  The  farmer 
who  lacks  enterprise  is  already  a  dead 
one.  Incessant  energy  and  business 
vigilance  are  the  best  team  any  farmer 
can  hitch  to  his  aid. 


-©- 


IN  THE   OKANAGAN 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  is  a  very  rich 
province.  Despite  her  immense  uplifts 
of  mountain,  and  her  innumerable  val- 
ley lakes,  there  remains  enough  agricul- 
tural land  to  provide  for  an  immense 
population.  Many  people  assert  that  in 
the  interior  along  the  many  practically 
unknown  valleys,  there  exists  as  good 
fruit,  vegetable  and  grain  fertility  as 
any  now  producing  so  wonderfully. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  first 
fruitman  discovered  that  apples  and 
peaches  would  return  big  revenues  from 
the  Okanagan  district,  where  such  stir- 
ring towns  as  Kelowna,  Vernon,  Sum- 
merland,  Penticton  and  Armstrong 
have  sprung  up  in  their  midst.  Now 
practically  the  whole  valley  is  produc- 
ing fruit.  The  young  trees  soon  come 
into  bearing  and  five  acres  will  produce 
enough  to  support  an  average  family. 
On  the  lower  shores  of  the  lake,  peaches 
are  produced  in  immense  quantities 
and  although  many  were  lost  this  sea- 
son because  of  the  lack  of  co-operation 
among  the  growers  and  shippers,  the 
future  of  this  valley  looks  rosy  indeed. 

The  residents  claim  that  they  have 
a  climate  better  than  that  of  California, 
and  look  forward  to  this  whole  moun- 
tain-locked area  becoming  the  home  of 
a  million  of  Canada's  richest  and  most 
contented  people. 

That  the  Dominion  Government  is 
about  to  establish  an  experimental  farm 
in  this  district,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
the  home  of  the  Provincial  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  will  be  welcome  news.  The 
station  can  come  none  too  soon,  and 
while  each  district  has  many  valid 
claims  for  it,  it  is  likely  that  either 
Kelowna  or  Summerland  will  get  it, 
with  the  latter  place  in  the  lead.     The 


late  Liberal  Government  had  practical- 
ly decided  to  place  the  farm  .at  Sum- 
merland and  there  appears  no  valid  rea- 
son for  believing  that  it  will  be  decided 
otherwise  by  the  present  administration. 


-®- 


MUST  THE  CITY  REDEEM  THE 
COUNTRY , 

THE  rejuvenation  of  the  country  life 
will  come  from  the  cities.  Already 
signs  are  not  wanting  that  young  men 
from  the  cities  are  interesting  them- 
selves in  the  agricultural  courses  at  the 
leading  colleges  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  At  the  Cornell  College  of 
Agriculture  this  year,  the  proportion  of 
city  students  amounts  to  fifty-one  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  class. 

The  country  boy  has  been  depressed 
too  long  with  the  character  of  his  work. 
He  has  been  working  so  hard  so  long 
that  he  has  not  taken  time  off,  to  study 
out  the  real  problems  of  his  farm.  He 
has  not  been  taught  to  go  at  his  work 
scientifically.  He  has  put  more  faith 
in  brute  force  than  in  brain  cells.  Su- 
perstition and  tradition  have  been  his 
leading  councillors.  The  old  medical 
almanac  that  hung  by  the  fireplace,  was 
in  its  weather  prophecies  about  as  re- 
liable as  any  data  he  referred  to.  Even 
the  moon  in  many  cases  was  the  task 
master.  Even  to-day  there  are  farmers 
and  farm  women  who  will  not  begin  a 
work  on  Friday  for  fear  of  disastrous 
consequences.  Many  such  little  super- 
stitions hold  sway  in  the  rural  homes 
to  a  surprising  extent.  The  spread  of 
science  and  common  sense  is,  at  best, 
slow. 

But  if  the  men  from  the  cities  will 
carry  back  to  agriculture,  business 
methods,  a  proper  appreciation  of  book- 
keeping, and  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
dignity  of  labor,  they  will  earn  the 
thanks  of  our  whole  people.  Agricul- 
ture has  been  the  home  of  much  of  the 
best  of  our  country's  people.  The  lead- 
ing city  masters  of  trade  owe  their  vis- 
ions to  country  life. 


IRELAND   AND   THE   GOMBEEN 


By  Albert  A.  E.  Smythe 


NOTE. — There's  a  smile  coming  over  the  face  of  rural  Ireland.  The 
green  tight  little  island  is  coming  into  the  sun.  This  pleasing  feature  of 
Irish  life  is  noticed  by  every  visitor.  The  peasant,  so  long  oppressed  by  the 
embargos  upon  his  commercial  and  political  freedom  will  need  time  to  un- 
fold in  the  light  of  the  changed  conditions  of  peasant  proprietorship.  The 
Gom  been  man  has  to  go,  with  all  his  atrocious  system.  Co-operation  is 
turning  over  $15,000,000  a  year.  Loan  banks  are  aiding  the  farmers.  There 
must  be  some  moving  spirit  in  this  reform.     Who  is  it? 

As  an  editorial  writer  Mr.  Smythe  is  well  known  and  this  information 
gleaned  from  personal  association  in  the  home  of  the  Shamrock  will  be 
found  to  be  exceedingly  interesting. — Editor. 


IT  was  in  a  railway  carriage  between 
Bath  and  Bristol  last  April  that  the 
young  Irishman  denounced  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  laboring  classes.  He  was 
moved  by  the  delay  of  the  trains  on  ac- 
count of  the  strike,  and  by  the  charm- 
ing young  lady  who  was  the  third  in 
the  carriage.  She  was  either  a  suffragist 
or  a  suffragette,  but  quite  evidently  a 
suffragem.  The  young  Irishman  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  working  man 
wanted  too  much  wages. 

"Now  my  father  has  a  man  who  has 
been  on  the  estate  all  his  life.  He  is 
married  and  has  brought  up  his  family 
and  he  never  got  more  than  two  shil- 
lings a  day." 

"And  are  you  not  ashamed  to  tell  it?" 
I  asked. 

The  suffragem  clapped  her  hands, 
and  the  young  Irishman,  like  Br'er 
Rabbit,  he  lay  low. 

But  he  might  have  said  a  good  deal 
in  defence  of  the  fifty  cents  a  day. 
Probably  his  father  conducted  his  estate 
in  the  old  style  where  every  laborer  had 
his  cottage  and  his  bit  of  land,  or  at 
least  a  potato  patch  and  even  grazing 
for  a  cow,  if  the  roadsides  did  not  yield 
sufficiently.  I  remember  very  well 
when  a  shilling  a  day  was  regarded  as 
a  standard  laborer's  wage.      The    man 


got  his  food  in  addition,  and  all  the 
cast-off  clothing  he  needed.  This 
makes  some  people's  blood  boil,  but 
there  was  a  vast  amount  of  contented 
existence  carried  on  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, and  if  the  landlords  had  stayed  at 
home  and  spent  their  money  in  Ireland 
instead  of  in  London,  and  maintained 
the  personal  relationship  and  friend- 
ship which  often  existed  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest,  the  old  condi- 
tions might  have  been  perpetuated  for 
a  century  longer.  For  the  Irish  people 
are  as  conservative  as  any  other,  and  it 
is  the  pressure  of  circumstances  that  has 
led  to  their  demand  for  Home  Rule. 
So  much  is  this  so  that  a  section  of  the 
politicians,  who  regard  Home  Rule  as 
an  end  rather  than  a  means,  object  to 
ameliorative  measures  which  tend  to  re- 
lieve the  pressure  and  abate  the  de- 
mand. 

IRELAND   HAS   BEEN   SICK. 

Statistics  do  not  throw  a  great  deal  of 
light  on  causes  though  they  do  indicate 
results.  Very  few  figures  are  needed  to 
show  that  something  has  been  wanting 
in  Ireland  for  a  long  time  past.  The 
population  has  been  reduced  from  three 
to  one.  The  taxation  meanwhile  has 
risen  from  one  to  four.      The    Royal 
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Commission  of  England  reported  in 
1893-94  that  Ireland  was  overtaxed 
$15,000,000  a  year,  and  had  been  for 
half  a  century.  Since  then  the  taxation 
has  been  increased,  rising  from  $35,- 
000,000  in  1895  to  over  $40,000,000  in 
1905.  These  are  English  figures.  The 
Irish  party  insists  that  they  are  under- 
stated. Under  the  English  government 
a  policy  of  repression  was  carried  on  by 
which  many  industries  were  wiped  out. 
The  great  woollen  industry  was  one  of 
these.  Cattle  export  to  England  was 
forbidden.  When  the  people  turned  to 
pork  the  export  of  pork  was  forbidden. 
Prohibitive  duties  or  the  closing  of  ports 
by  England  destroyed  the  cotton,  glass, 
iron,  hats,  sugar  refining,  shipbuilding 
activities.  Lord  Dufferin  remarked, 
"One  by  one  each  of  our  nascent  indus- 
tries tvas  either  strangled  in  its  birth  or 
handed  over,  gagged  and,  bound,  to  the 
jealous  custody  of  the  rival  interests  of 
England."  I  read  in  an  old  directory 
of  the  year  1824,  in  an  account  of  the 
Ulster  town  of  Coleraine,  the  complaint 
that  it  had  suffered  from  the  refusal  of 
the  English  government  to  permit  the 
direct  importation  of  tea.  tobacco  and 
other  groceries.  People  ask  why  Bel- 
fast is  prosperous  and  Coleraine  decad- 
ent. 

A  policy  of  repression  of  industries 
carried  on  for  several  generations  in- 
evitably develops  in  the  people  subject 
to  it  an  apathy  and  disheartenment 
which  unfits  them  for  commercial  activ- 
ity, and  which  cannot  be  overcome 
without  much  stimulation  and  encour- 
agement. 

STRANGULATION   OF   INDUSTRY. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  whether 
Home  Rule  be  or  be  not  achieved  the 
conditions  established  during  a  century 
of  strangulation  must  be  overcome  if 
the  people  are  to  be  economically  eman- 
cipated. It  is  this  fact  which  is  the  key 
to  the  new  movements  in  Ireland. 
They  seek  to  endow  the  people  with 
self-respect,  with  initiative,  with  inde- 
pendence. It  is  not  necessary  to  agree 
about  the  political  solution  to  under- 
stand the  importance  of  the  economic 
and  social  factor.    Closely  related  to  it, 


is  the  religious  one.  Independent  ob- 
servers declare  that  the  religious  ques- 
tion is  also  an  economic  one. 

The  largest  investment  in  Ireland  of 
capital  is  utterly  unproductive.  No  one 
can  say  how  many  millions  are  invested 
in  church  property,  nor  how  many 
more  millions  are  consumed  annually 
in  its  support.  The  old  abbeys  and 
church  foundations  as  a  rule  were  self- 
supporting,  and  their  farm  lands  were 
rich  and  prosperous.  What  is  being 
done  at  Oka  near  Montreal  by  the 
Trappist  monks  to-day  was  once  done 
all  over  Ireland  by  Cistercians  and 
others.  But  the  policy  of  the  church  in 
this  respect  is  changed.  Instead  of 
farm  buildings  the  ecclesiastics  build 
churches. 

Drogheda,  a  little  town  on  the  mouth 
of  the  Boyne  had  one  Roman  Church 
at  the  time  of  the  Union.  'It  now  has 
several  splendid  edifices.  When  one  is 
finished  another  is  begun.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  buildings  I  have  ever 
seen  is  the  new  cathedral  at  Letterken- 
ny.  The  town  has  under  2,500  inhabi- 
tants. The  cathedral,  consecrated  in 
1901,  cost  about  a  million  dollars.  As 
an  American  said  whom  I  met  in  Ire- 
land, "They  put  a  lot  of  capital  into 
unproductive  industry."  As  between 
giving  it  to  the  absentee  landlord  and 
to  the  church  in  the  old  days,  the 
church  naturally  had  a  present  claim. 
It  is  said  that  the  peasant  proprietor  has 
a  somewhat  different  point  of  view. 

The  Ulstermen  who  fear  Home  Rule 
cannot  believe  this,  and  shrink  from 
being  laid  under  contribution  for  the 
"unproductive  industry"  also.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  church  has  anything 
to  fear  from  the  prosperity  of  its  people, 
and  I  cannot  understand  why  any 
church  should  rejoice  in  the  failure  or 
the  economic  weakness  of  its  people.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  all  the 
churches  are  much  too  nervous  about 
the  disposition  of  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's.  The  question  is  always  aris- 
ing in  some  form.  Personally  I  am  not 
concerned  to  say  whether  Irishmen  are 
spending  their  money  to  better  advan- 
tage when  they  are  putting  it  into  a 
cathedral  in  Drogheda  or  Letterkenny, 
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or  into  a  public  house  in  Belfast.  The 
"Ulsterman"  would  prefer  seeing  it  go 
into  the  public  house.  Or  to  put  it  an- 
other way,  he  would  rather  see  his  coun- 
trymen damned  as  Protestants  than  see 
them  go  to  heaven  as  Roman  Catholics. 
I  am  not  so  competent  to  speak  for  Ro- 
manist sentiment,  but  I  was  born  and 
bred  in  an  atmosphere  that  leaves  no 
doubt  about  the  "Ulsterman's"  view. 

THE  NEW  FARM   MOVEMENT. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  these  points  to 
explain  how  and  why  the  new  farm 
movement  arose  in  Ireland;  why  it  is 
obnoxious  to  the  politicians;  sourly  re- 
garded by  the  churches;  and  only  in 
favor  with  those  who,  beyond  their  per- 
sonal interests,  are  Irish  first  and 
churchmen  or  politicians  or  "patriots" 
afterwards. 

"Civilization  in  historical  times  has 
been  a  flare-up  on  a  few  square  miles  of 
brick  and  mortar,"  says  George  W. 
Russell  in  his  book  "Co-operation  and 
Nationality."  One  might  add  that 
every  little  patch  of  brick  and  mortar 
fancies  that  it  represents  the  highest 
achievement  in  the  direction  of  the 
New  Jerusalem.  The  belieyers  in  the 
New  Ireland  movement  haA  no  such 
delusions.  They  have  no  fa mt  in  brick 
and  mortar  Paradises.  Theyf^t  chiefly 
that  the  industrial  revnl  ut&A  meant 
the  revolution  of  a  wheel  aiilNflfbt  the 
evolution  of  a  man.  They  hfttfc  been 
in  Belfast  and  know  what  a  fife  the 
mill  hands  pass  through.  "Factory 
methods  have  no  charm  for  them. 
They  do  not  deny  the  efficiency,  nor 
the  eQonomy,  nor  the  supremacy  of  the 
system.  But  the  more  they  admit  it  the 
less  they  like  it.  They  would  transfer 
the  efficiency  and  the  economy  to  a  sys- 
tem where  the  supremacy  of  the  human 
factor  would  be  in  no  doubt. 

Humanity  should  come  before  any 
system.  There  is  only  one  great  indus- 
try which  has  not  yet  come  under  the 
rule  of  the  commercial  system.  It  is 
the  farm  industry.  Subordinate  trusts 
have  such  a  grip  on  the  farmer  that  the 
trust  makers  have  been  satisfied  to  ab- 
sorb the  middleman's  share  of  the 
spoils,  but  if  the  trust  principle  con- 


tinues to  spread  the  time  is  not  far  away 
when  farming  will  be  handled  on  the 
syndicate  plan  on  a  huge  scale.  Effic- 
iency and  economy  will  do  what  has 
been  done  in  the  departmental  store. 
The  farmer  will  be  reduced  to  a  new 
helotage.  The  profits  will  be  immense. 
The  security  will  be  absolute. 

INEFFICIENCY  MUST  GO. 

Ireland  on  many  accounts  has  had 
to  face  the  issues  involved  in  this  con- 
sideration. Inefficiency  cannot  survive. 
1 1  has  made  way  already  over  vast  tracts 
in  Ireland  for  the  grazier.  And  the 
grazier  is  a  species  of  syndicate.  As  an 
alternative  to  the  farm  trust  there  is 
socialism  or  co-operation.  In  Ireland 
the  solution  seems  to  be  along  the  path 
of  co-operation.  The  individual  does 
not  wither  to  the  same  melancholy  ex- 
tent in  the  new  Irish  plan  as  under  the 
factory  industrialism  of  the  smoke 
towns,  or  the  business  hive  methods  of 
the  commercial  centres,  which  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  syndicate,  and  are  re- 
garded by  many  as  the  incipient  stages 
of  socialism.  But  whether  this  phase  of 
the  subject  interests  the  Canadian  farm- 
er or  not,  he  cannot  refuse  to  note  the 
advantages  of  methods  adopted  to  re- 
move some  of  the  evils  that  beset  the 
career  of  the  farmer  everywhere. 

Whatever  the  political  form  of  gov- 
ernment may  be,  the  regeneration  of 
the  people  as  a  nation  through  the 
establishment  of  distinctive  national 
ideals,  the  erection  of  native  standards 
of  music,  literature  and  art,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  refinements  and  conveni- 
ences of  life,  and  above  all  the  awaken- 
ing of  a  keen  and  vivid  interest  in  life 
itself,  without  any  loss  but  a  real  gain 
in  activity,  intelligence  and  productive- 
ness, is  the  object  of  the  new  movement, 
and  there  is  no  nation  in  existence  too 
advanced  to  benefit  from  its  uplift.  In 
this  respect  Ireland  is  wrestling  with 
problems  that  are  not  remote  from  any 
land,  and  many  of  them  are  urgent 
everywhere. 

"The  Irish  Homestead"  is  the  organ 
of  the  farm  movement  in  Ireland.  Its 
editor,  George  W.  Russell,  is  one  of  the 
great  men  of  the  country.     He  is  thor- 
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oughly  disliked  by  a  certain  section, 
and  as  warmly  regarded,  loved,  adored, 
by  others,  according  to  the  degree  of 
intimacy  with  which  he  is  known.  He 
declines  political  alliances  of  any  kind, 
and  says  always  what  he  thinks.  Be- 
sides his  editorial  work  and  his  com- 
manding experience  in  the  application 
of  co-operation  to  farming,  dairying, 
poultry,  bees,  fruit  and  other  farm  pur- 
suits, and  the  co-operative  banking  that 
makes  so  much  of  the  rest  possible,  he 
is  an  all-round  man  of  great  common 
sense,  entirely  practical  and  indefatig- 
ably  occupied.  He  is  an  Ulsterman, 
born  in  Lurgan,  about  forty-eight  years 
ago. 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett  specially  men- 
tioned Mr.  Russell  in  his  "Ireland  in 
the  New  Century,"  as  having  attained 
"fame  for  a  poetry  of  rare  distinction 
of  thought  and  diction,"  and  as  bring- 
ing to  the  new  farm  movement  "a  zeal 
and  ability  which  could  only  come  of  a 
devotion  to  high  ideals  of  patriotism 
curiously  combined  with  a  shrewd  prac- 
tical instinct  for  carrying  on  varied  and 
responsible  business  undertakings." 
Sir  Horace  has  told  the  story  of  the  new 
movement  in  his  volume  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  his  point  of  view. 
He  believed  that  the  rural  population 
of  Ireland  had  their  prosperity  in  their 
own  hands  to  a  greater  extent  than  they 
were  generally  led  to  believe,  and  that 
associative  as  distinct  from  individual 
effort  was  to  be  relied  upon  to  arouse 
and  apply  their  latest  capacities  to  their 
chief  industry  of  agriculture.  The 
basis  of  success  lay  in  the  fact  that  "iso- 
lated, the  Irish  farmer  is  conservative, 
skeptical  of  innovations,  a  believer  in 
routine  and  traditions,"  while  "in 
union  with  his  fellows  he  is  progressive, 
open  to  ideas,  and  wonderfully  keen  at 
grasping  the  essential  features  of  any 
new  proposal  for  his  advancement." 

FARMERS  DO  NOT  DEFAULT. 

The  necessity  of  a  central  body  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organization  Society,  Ltd.,  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  being  the  first  president,  suc- 
ceeded later  by  Lord  Mounteagle,  with 
Father  Finlay  as  vice-president.    Under 


the  I.A.O.S.,  dairy  and  agricultural  so- 
cieties, agricultural  banks,  home  indus- 
tries societies,  poultry  and  miscellaneous 
societies  have  been  formed  in  hundreds. 
The  objects  of  these  societies  is  almost 
sufficiently  indicated  by  their  names, 
but  the  agricultural  banks  or  credit  so- 
cieties are  perhaps  more  remarkable 
than  any  of  the  others.  The  most  re- 
markable statement  about  them  may  be 
made  first,  and  it  is  that  they  have  never 
lost  a  dollar  through  default  of  the  bor- 
rowers. The  notoriously  difficult  deal- 
ing which  a  farmer  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean  finds  with  a  bank  gives  him  a 
particular  interest  in  the  Irish  credit 
society.  Loans  made  are  only  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a  stipulated  object.  In  this 
respect  no  Irishman  has  broken  faith. 
Money  is  only  lent  for  productive  pur- 
poses. I  heard  of  one  loan  made  to 
enable  the  family  to  buy  some  young 
stock  and  to  pay  the  way  of  the  men  to 
the  English  harvest.  It  was  only  a 
hundred  dollars,  but  the  stock  turned 
out  well,  was  sold  at  a  big  profit,  and 
the  men  brought  home  a  substantial 
sum  from  their  harvest  savings.  The 
loan  was  repaid  and  the  credit  society 
justified.  The  regular  banks  only  lend 
for  three  months,  which  does  not  suit  a 
farmer  who  may  wish  to  sow  a  crop  and 
pay  on  selling  the  product.  The  credit 
society  provides  for  this.  The  interest 
is  a  penny  on  the  pound  per  month,  or 
a  popular  five  per  cent.  The  committee 
sees  that  money  is  only  loaned  for  pro- 
ductive purposes  and  as  Sir  Horace  re- 
marks, "the  whole  community  is  taught 
the  difference  between  borrowing  to 
spend  and  borrowing  to  make."  . 

THE   GOMBEEN   INDICTED. 

A  still  greater  advantage  of  the  credit 
society  is  the  elimination  of  the  gom- 
been man.  The  gombeen  man  is  a  kind 
of  miniature  trust.  His  aim  is  to  get 
the  farmer  into  his  debt,  and  he  gives 
credit  freely  until  this  is  accomplished. 
In  this  way  the  gombeen  man  gets  a 
tied  customer  who  must  buy  where  he 
owes  money,  pay  whatever  price  he  is 
asked,  and  take  whatever  sort  of  goods 
is  given  to  him.  Mr.  Russell  waxes  in- 
dignant over  the  gombeen  system.    "In 
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congested  Ireland  every  job  which  can 
be  filled  by  the  kith  and  kin  of  the 
gombeen  kings  and  queens,  is  filled  ac- 
cordingly, and  you  get  every  kind  of 
inefficiency  and  jobbery.  They  are  all 
publicans,  and  their  friends  are  all 
strong  drinkers.  They  beget  people  of 
their  own  character  and  appoint  them 
lieutenants  and  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers in  their  service.  All  the  local  ap- 
pointments are  in  their  gift,  and  hence 
you  get  drunken  doctors,  drunken  rate- 
collectors,  drunken  J.P.'s,  drunken  in- 
spectors— in  fact  round  the  gombeen 
system  reels  the  whole  drunken  congest- 
ed world,  and  underneath  this  revelry 
and  jobbery  the  unfortunate  peasant 
labors  and  gets  no  return  for  his  labor." 

This  answers  the  question  also,  who 
can  be  opposed  to  anything  so  desirable 
as  the  I.A.O.S.,  or  who  can  object  to 
that  which  would  benefit  the  masses  of 
Ireland.  And  it  explains  the  bitter  op- 
position to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and 
those  who  support  him.  All  the  more 
necessary  is  it  that  the  small  farmers 
who  have  just  come  into  the  dignity  of 
peasant  proprietorship,  should  be  pro- 
tected in  their  new  estate  and  helped  to 
secure  themselves  in  it.  And  the  labor- 
ing man  must  not  be  forgotten  either. 
As  in  Canada  there  is  a  scarcity  of  labor 
in  Ireland,  so  labor  has  to  be  encour- 
aged. The  building  of  laborers'  cot- 
tages has  therefore  come  to  be  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  new  government, 
and  as  these  cottages  are  only  given  to 
the  industrious  and  thrifty  they  are 
sought  for  by  the  best  among  the  lahor- 
ing  classes.  Only  married  men  can  ob- 
tain them,  so  several  ends  are  served. 
The  600,000  peasant  proprietors  are 
being  assisted  to  achieve  it,  and  the 
methods  are  all  self-reliant.  One  of  the 
arguments  against  the  Ulster  contention 
that  an  Irish  parliament  would  levy  un- 
heard of  taxes  was  based  on  these  little 
farmers.  "Whether  would  you  trust 
600,000  peasant  proprietors  who  would 
rather  die  than  add  a  penny  to  the 
rates;  or  the  millionaires  of  England 
who  don't  care  how  much  they  make 


you  pay."    There  is  something  in  that, 
was  the  admission. 

A  great  factor  in  the  new  life  of  the 
country  is  the  Gaelic  League.  The 
League,  in  spite  of  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  some  busybodies,  is  entirely 
non-political  and  non-sectarian.  It  was 
founded  by  a  Protestant,  Dr.  Douglas 
Hyde,  and  seeks  the  revival  of  Irish  lit- 
erature, music,  art,  social  customs  and 
language.  It  has  supplied  the  inspiring 
human  interest  which  the  new  move- 
ment needed,  and  the  Irish  theatre  has 
exhibited  to  a  wonderful  degree  the 
dramatic  possibilities  and  actual  his- 
trionic talent  of  the  people.  A  new  so- 
cial life  must  develop  under  such  influ- 
ences, and  as  it  does  larger  problems 
will  arise. 

A  government  engineer  told  me  fif- 
teen years  ago  there  was  water  power 
enough  in  the  Shannon  to  electrify  the 
whole  country.  It  was  not  utilized  be- 
cause there  were  so  many  conflicting 
private  interests.  Probably  these  inter- 
ests are  afraid  of  Home  Rule,  and  pre- 
fer a  dog-in-the-manger  policy.  The 
railway  problem  is  another  that  de- 
mands the  settlement  of  government 
ownership.  To  operate  4,500  miles  of 
railway  there  have  been  twenty-six  dif- 
ferent boards  of  directors.  Such  a  sys- 
tem must  be  swept  away. 

But  the  key  to  the  new  movement  is 
a  higher  humanity.  In  George  Rus- 
sell's words  in  his  book,  which  should 
be  widely  read  ("Co-operation  and  Na- 
tionality"), "a  disorganized  society  is 
like  a  heap  of  bricks.  A  man  is  not 
human  in  the  true  sense  unless  he  fits 
into  humanity."  The  co-operative 
movement  is  bringing  the  people  to- 
gether as  well  as  doing  their  business. 
About  100,000  Irish  country  people  are 
members  of  co-operative  societies,  and 
their  turnover  this  year  will  be  $15,- 
000,000.  Since  the  inception  of  the 
movement  the  total  turnover  is  $125,- 
000,000.  Men  and  women  alike  are 
concerned  in  these  things,  and  women 
have  been  swift  to  participate  in  the 
new  inheritance,  which  is  not  one  for 
Ireland  alone,  but  for  all  mankind. 
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Note. — Undoubtedly  every  reader  will  be  interested  in  this  article  deal- 
ing with  live  Canadian  Politics  by  Mr.  Thomson.  There  is  nothing  the  aver- 
age man  loves  to  talk  about  so  well  as  the  party  politics  of  his  country.  In 
this  regard  the  past  is  full  of  magnificent  examples  of  the  blunders  of  lead- 
ers and  the  recklessness  of  voters.  The  Navy  has  been  made  the  topic  of  our 
Canadian  politics,  to  an  undue  proportion.  Premier  McBride  of  British  Col- 
umbia has  told  us  that  the  yellow  race  were  about  ready  to  pounce 
upon  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  he  too,  until  recently,  clamored  for  a  Navy.  The 
prairie  provinces  are  too  busy  in  the  arts  of  peace  to  talk  Navy.  They  would 
rather  discuss  the  tariff.  Down  East  these  two  topics  carry  importance  only 
as  you  happen  to  be  a  Nationalist  or  an  Orangeman,  and  in  the  latter  case, 
the  ne  temere  looms  bigger  than  either.  However,  we  may  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  these  views  as  here  expressed,  we  congratulate  the  writer  upon 
the  exposition  of  his  views| — Editor. 


THE  mechanical  exigencies  of  maga- 
zine publication  compel  printing  of  con- 
tents long  before  issue.  Hence  "Mac- 
Lean's"  readers,  before  perusing  this, 
will  have  seen  Parliament  assembled  at 
Ottawa,  read  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  received  some  knowledge  of 
Premier  Borden's  "Navy"  policy,  learn- 
ed something  of  his  designs  concerning 
Tariff,  Railways,  Bank  Act  Revision, 
etc.,  and  found  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and 
his  followers  fearing  that  Ministers  are 
incompetent.  Such  advantage  over  con- 
ditions in  which  I  must  write  will  en- 
able strict  party  men — those  plastic 
mortals  who  pattern  their  minds 
on  their  leaders' — to  judge  with 
rebuke  or  commendation,  the  here- 
by expressed  opinion  that  Mr. 
Borden  is  too  prudent  to  pro- 
pose anything  wondrously  novel. 
Last  month  we  considered  here  the  pro- 
priety of  letting  well  enough  alone  in 
a  business  situation  that  pretty  much 
everybody  in  Canada  would  like  to  con- 
serve. From  enquiry  in  Ottawa,  I 
judge  that  the  Premier  and  his  Finance 
Minister,  who  are  the  principal  Minis- 
ters, just  as  those  of  their  predecessors 
were  in  Sir  Wilfrid's  long  Government, 
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are  too  wise  to  intend  startling  changes. 
This  seems  to  be  the  opinion  or  forecast 
of  the  Opposition,  since  their  organs 
have  lately  given  much  space  to  declar- 
ations that  even  the  new  "navy"  policy 
will  resemble  the  old  one  so  closely  that 
credit  for  both  should  accrue  to  Sir  Wil- 
frid !  Also,  they  attribute  the  continuing 
prosperity  to  retention  of  the  Fielding 
tariff.  They  intimate  that  almost  every- 
thing in  every  department  has  been  go- 
ing on,  and  will  proceed  pretty  much  as 
before  the  change  of  administration. 
This  ought  to  delight  them  as  evidence 
that  Liberals  in  office  were  so  wise  that 
their  doings  and  policies  can't  be  chang- 
ed notably  by  Tories!  Yet  opposition 
certificates  to  this  effect  are  usually  writ- 
ten in  a  taunting  strain !  Meantime,  In- 
dependents are,  fortunately,  free  to 
credit  the  Cabinet  with  praiseworthy 
prudence.  Did  not  Opposition  critics 
understand  that  the  factors  of  Canada's 
policy  are  the  various  permanent  Insti- 
tutions and  Interests  of  the  country, 
which  change  very  slowly  in  their  mu- 
tual interdependence,  and  which  neces- 
sarily so  influence  or  control  Ministries 
that  it  does  not  matter  much  what  party 
is  in  office  at  Ottawa.     This  impression 
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is  now  very  perceptible  in  the  public- 
mind.  Canadians  in  general  wish  to  be 
let  alone,  to  be  spared  political  excite- 
ments, that  they  may  the  more  closely 
attend  to  their  private  concerns.  Mr. 
Borden  appears  aware  of  this  politically- 
apathetic  condition  of  the  electors,  and 
unlikely  to  jeopardize  his  Ministry  by 
acting  as  Disturber  of  the  Peace. 

TARIFF    COMMISSION. 

There  has  been,  for  instance,  during 
months  before  the  Session's  opening, 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Finance  Min- 
ister does  not  mean  to  revive  that  pro- 
ject for  a  permanent  Tariff  Commission 
which  he  broached  last  session,  when 
new  to  office.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and 
his  chief  supporters  then  protested 
against  the  design.  They  told  Mr. 
White  that  he  could  serve  every  good 
purpose  he  had  in  view  by  organizing 
and  maintaining  in  his  Department  a 
staff  of  permanent  enquiry  into  the 
workings  of  the  tariff  and  the  interac- 
tion of  its  schedules.  They  alleged  that 
a  separate  and  largely  independent 
Commission  could  not  but  be  or  appear 
powerful  over  the  Tariff,  wherefore 
ministerial  responsibility  for  changes 
would  be,  or  at  least  appear  to  be,  im- 
paired. Many  other  equally  sound  ob- 
jections were  urged.  These  appear  to 
have  so  impressed  Mr.  White  that  he 
has  modified  the  project.  Surely  this 
indicates  wisdom  in  him.  A  mind  open 
to  instruction  by  information,  experi- 
ence, reflection  is  the  right  mind  for  ad- 
ministration. Only  Fools  and  Bourbons 
forget  nothing  and  learn  nothing.  Un- 
der which  of  these  categories  shall  be 
ranged  speakers  and  writers  who  may 
be  found  taunting  or  reproaching  Mr. 
White  for  amiably  accepting  counsel 
from  that  undeniably  wise  man,  Sir 
Wilfrid?  Politeness  forbids  the  querist 
to  reply.  In  this  matter  we  Canadians 
can  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  Gov- 
ernment inclines  to  leave  well  enough 
alone.  This  seems  to  ensure  continuance 
of  the  Fielding  tariff,  with  such  slight 
modifications  as  its  judicious  concoctor 
was  himself  in  the  habit  of  making 
from  time  to  time,  to  suit  changes  in 
circumstance. 


If  Mr.  Borden  proposes  to  contribute 
thirty  millions,  or  some  other  handsome 
donation,  to  the  London  Government, 
for  naval  use,  will  that  be  a  tremendous 
departure  from  a  let  well  enough  alone 
policy?  Surely  the  answer  must  de- 
pend on  what  information  he  shall  sup- 
ply concerning  reasons  for  the  gift. 
Some  weeks  ago  it  appeared  that  there 
might  be  absurdity  in  alleging  Great 
Britain  to  face  such  an  "emergency"  as 
could  make  a  great  money  vote  in  her 
aid  incumbent  on  Canadians.  There 
was  then  no  new  emergency;  the  old 
one  was  but  getting  more  and  more 
understood.  Individual  definitions  of 
"emergency"  then  moulded  individual 
Canadian  opinions.  Some  could  not  in- 
terpret the  word  to  signify  aught  that 
did  not  bounce  up  suddenly,  as  a  whale 
emerges,  with  prodigious  splash.  There 
wasn't  any  such  jump  from  Germany, 
for  instance.  There  was  merely  the 
steady,  long-noted,  scientific,  implacable 
yearly  ascent  into  dangerous  importance 
of  not  only  the  Emperor  William's  sea 
power,  but  that  of  a  number  of  other 
Potentates  and  Republics.  In  view 
thereof  Canadian  apathy  somewhat  re- 
sembled that  of  a  young  pioneer  in  old 
Indian-haunted  times,  who  continued 
calmly  plowing  in  conviction  that  when 
Indians  came  they'd  surely  race  out  of 
the  surrounding  woods  whooping.  He 
could  not  believe  his  own  eyes  when 
they  told  him  that  yonder  top-knots 
and  paint-streaked  countenances  and 
stealthy  half-hidden  objects  crawling 
toward  him  and  his  father  from  all 
skirts  of  the  clearing  were  really  In- 
dians bent  on  taking  white  scalps.  He 
didn't  realize  the  emergency,  and  run 
to  hand  his  father  a  good  gun,  because 
the  coming  enemy  didn't  run  in  yell- 
ing! It  seems  but  as  yesterday  that 
the  Turks  were  similarly  unaware  of 
any  new  emergency.  Their  situation 
seemed  to  their  inattentive  gaze  about 
the  same  as  at  any  time  the  past  cen- 
tury or  three  centuries.  Up  sprang  a 
recognizable  emergency.  Within  five 
weeks  their  beaten  braves  were  huddled 
in  desperate  Constantinople.  Now  it  is 
perfectly  conceivable,  in  view  of  diri- 
gibles, aeroplanes,  and  submarines,  that 
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the  remnants  of  Great  Britain's  forces 
might  be  as  speedily  huddled  in  a  des- 
perate London.  Prudence  is  no  lazy 
fatalistic  Turk.  It  takes  warning  to 
heart,  It  gets  ready  to  repel  the  pos- 
sible worst.  That  is  why  many  an  em- 
ergency may  not  emerge,  or  may 
harmlessly  vanish. 

LUMP  SUM  TALK. 

Giving  Great  Britain  a  handsome 
lump  sum  for  naval  purposes  may  be 
made  obnoxious  to  many  Canadians,  if 
it  be  proposed  and  defended  on  ob- 
noxious grounds.  What  sense  in  try- 
ing to  tie  any  sort  of  string  to  the 
money?  That  might  be  to  drag  Can- 
ada after  her  cash.  Did  Mr.  Borden 
stipulate  that  the  gift  should  imply 
Canada's  retaining  any  kind  of  con- 
trol of  its  expenditure  by  London,  then 
our  political  freedom  might  be  im- 
paired. An  amply  sufficient  defence  of 
the  contemplated  cash  vote  resides  in 
our  long  obligation  to  Great  Bri- 
tain's sea-power,  our  obvious  in- 
terest in  its  full  continuance  or 
increase,  our  natural  affection  for 
kinsmen  in  the  gap,  those  on  whom 
the  greatest  brunt  of  war  from 
continental  European  enviers  or  ene- 
mies must  necessarily  fall.  The  Old 
Home  is  the  Citadel  of  all  who  speak 
English,  French,  or  any  other  tongue 
in  this  Dominion.  If  Love  and  Grati- 
tude were  not  enough  reason  for  voting 
thirty  millions  to  keep  up  England's 
floating  battlements,  even  as  those  sen- 
timents warranted  Laurier  in  granting 
the  trade  preference,  then  self-interest 
would  be  sufficient.  While  the  Old 
Country's  sea-power  remains  what  it 
has  been  since  Napoleon's  time,  we 
Canadians  shan't  have  to  either  pro- 
vide us  with  very  costly  armaments 
against  possible  invasion  from  Europe 
or  Japan,  or  else  beg  to  be  included  in 
the  friendly  neighboring  Republic.  But 
to  implicate  Canada  newly  in  Great 
Britain's  wars,  to  obligate  our- 
selves newly,  by  any  sort  of 
novel  political  bond,  to  subordin- 
ate our  country  newly,  on  pre- 
tence that  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain 


a  voice  in  London  counsels  by  a  gift 
to  England's  navy — that  would  be  ab- 
horrent to  many  Canadians,  no  matter 
how  pleasing  to  some.  Here  again  the 
let  well  enough  alone  policy  seems 
widest.  The  almost  perfectly  voluntary 
nature  of  our  cherished  connection  with 
the  Old  Country  can  be  perfectly  re- 
tained by  voting  the  money  freely,  ask- 
ing nothing  in  return,  leaving  London 
wholly  unhampered  by  any  sort  of  Can- 
adian claim  to  "a  voice."  Thus  the 
generous  sense  of  Family  Union  in 
members  of  the  Voluntary  Empire 
would  be  signalized,  and  mankind 
taught  newly  that  the  bonds  of  lan- 
guage, affection,  common  history,  law 
and  ideals  are  powerful  to  open  com- 
munity purses,  and — truly  the  only, 
bonds  that  ever  did  or  ever  can  bind 
far  separated  Nations  to  common  ac- 
tions. 

COAST  DEFENCE. 

Respecting  armaments  Canada's 
proper  obligations  are  of  two  quite  dis- 
tinct sorts — the  obligation  of  self-de- 
fence, and  that  of  aiding  Great  Bri- 
tain and  other  Homes  of  "the  breed," 
in  whose  independence  and  power  we 
cannot  but  be  concerned  materially  as 
well  as  sentimentally.  If  Mr.  Borden 
enable  us  to  fulfill  the  latter  obligation 
by  some  millions  given  to  the  Admir- 
alty in  such  wise  that  we  shall  be  under 
no  sort  of  expressed  or  implied  engage- 
ment to  vote  more,  save  at  our  own 
sole  will,  then  the  ground  will  have 
been  well  cleared  for  considering  self- 
protection.  In  that  problem  no  reason- 
able person  includes  consideration  of 
defence  against  the  United  States.  No 
need  to  go  into  the  reasons.  Enough 
that  no  Dominion  Government  has  ever 
acted  as  if  need  for  such  defence  did 
or  could  exist.  A  few  years  ago  equally 
small  need  appeared  for  providing 
coast  defence  against  possible  invasion 
from  Europe  or  Asia,  particularly  Ja- 
pan. In  those  times  England's  fleet 
roved  and  virtually  dominated  all  seas. 
Also,  no  other  naval  Power  was  formid- 
able enough  to  seem  dangerous.  More- 
over, defences  for  shores  could  then  be 
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speedily  improvised.  Again,  standard 
weapons  were  not  then  highly  special- 
ized, they  could  be  quickly  obtained  by 
our  young  men  if  needed,  those  pos- 
sessed by  formal  armies  were  not  such 
as  to  warrant  any  invader  in  imagining 
he  could  march  far  into  any  country 
fairly  defended  by  rifles  in  the  hands  of 
hardy  volunteers.  All  this  has  been 
changed.  Even  as  armed  revolution  by 
rifles  and  barricades  has  been  made  im- 
practicable by  the  superiority  of  train- 
ed soldiers  and  their  terrific  highly 
specialized  weapons,  so  defence  by  rifles 
has  gone  past.  Hence  our  coast  cities 
and  ooal  mines,  which  might  serve  an 
invader  as  bases,  require  modern  arm- 
aments capable  of  standing  off  raids 
from  the  sea,  which  operations  might 
develop  into  hostile  occupation,  or  the 
exaction  of  large  indemnities.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Borden 
contemplates  establishment  of  the 
needed  forces,  ship-yards,  docks,  forts, 
great  guns,  submarines,  torpedo  and 
floating  mines  stations  on  our  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  shores.  Respecting  these 
he  seems  likely  to  make  some  perman- 
ent agreement  with  Great  Britain,  one 
by  which  her  ships  might  have  the  use 
or  advantage,  but  not  the  con- 
trol of  our  defence  provisions. 
Unless  I  am  misinformed,  the 
Premier,  while  in  England,  tentatively 
arranged  for  all  this  with  the  London 
Government,  and  devised  ingeniously 
for  the  up-keep  of  meditated  Canadian 
works.  What  if  his  intended  plant  for 
construction,  etc.,  were  to  be  utilized 
not  for  Canadian  vessels  and  repairs 
only,  but  also  for  building,  shelter,  and 
repair  of  Old  Country  armed  ships  to 
be  employed  in  adjacent  oceans?  The 
desire  for  "a  Canadian  Navy  built  in 
Canadian  yards  of  Canadian  materials" 
might  be  importantly  subserved  by 
"custom  work"  from  the  Old  Country 
fleets.  We  could  turn  out  our  own 
craft  the  cheaper  for  being  enabled  to 
maintain  many  artificers  engaged  fre- 
quently on  Great  Britain's  behalf.  In 
connection  with  this  good  plan,  and 
with  the  whole  matter  of  co-operation 
for  both  coast-defence  and  the  Family 


sea-supremacy .  a  political  arrangement 
not  involving  Canada  in  any  new>  sub- 
ordination is  believed  to  be  in  con- 
templation. What  if  a  representative 
of  Canada,  possibly  a  Minister  of  the 
Ottawa  Cabinet,  were  delegated  to  con- 
tinuous membership  in  the  Imperial 
Council  of  Defence?  He  might  reside 
mostly  in  London,  and  be  charged  to 
keep  Ottawa  confidentially  informed  of 
everything  considered  or  intended  in 
that  Council.  It  is  not  representative 
in  the  elective  sense.  It  includes  all  the 
principal  statesmen,  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors of  the  Old  Country,  assembled  on 
occasion  that  they  may  consider  all 
manner  of  foreign  affairs  submitted  by 
the  London  Government,  and  advise  re- 
specting armaments  in  view  of  chang- 
ing circumstances.  By  a  permanent 
member  in  that  great  council,  Canada 
might  be  well  served,  yet  committed  to 
participation  in  nothing  of  which  her 
Government,  Parliament  and  people 
would  not  approve.  This  project  is  but 
little  out  of  line  with  former  plans  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  It  should  have  few 
terrors  for  those  who  detest  schemes 
for  centralizing  the  Empire  Yet  it 
ought  to  please  those  who  conceive  co- 
operation to  be  advance  on  the  way  to 
Imperial  Federation. 

Mr.  Monk's  resignation  does  not  yet 
appear  to  have  been  caused  by  dislike 
of  the  Premier's  design  to  keep  a  Can- 
adian on  the  Council  of  Defence.  That 
most  honorable  man  went  out  because 
he  had  entered  the  Cabinet  in  erroneous 
belief  or  hope  that  Mr.  Borden  would 
submit  his  Sea-and-Coast-Defence  pro- 
gramme to  the  electors,  per  referendum 
or  plebiscite,  before  its  final  approval 
by  parliament.  He  has  not  asserted 
that  the  Premier  pledged  himself  to 
that  course.  Possibly  he  retired  be- 
cause he  detested  the  labors  of  the 
Public  Works  Department.  He  himself 
said  privately,  not  three  months 
after  taking  the  portfolio,  that 
it  burdened  him,  kept  him  from 
books,  study,  meditation,  every- 
thing pleasant  to  his  nature.  Mr. 
Monk  is  no  common  swashbuck- 
ler of  politics,    such    as    can    be  ele- 
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vated  and  dignified  by  office,  but  a 
scholar,  thinker,  lover  of  literature,  al- 
ways inclined  to  privacy,  one  who  was 
in  public  life  from  self-sacrificing  desire 
to  serve  his  country.  Probably  much 
more  importance  has  been  attributed  by 
others  to  his  resignation  than  by  him- 
self. Analogously,  unwarranted  signi- 
ficance has  been  attached,  by  contrary 
partizans,  to  the  bye-elections  in  Mac- 
donald  and  in  Richelieu.  In  each  "the 
Dutch  took  Holland."  In  both  the 
ministerial  candidates  polled  more  votes 
than  at  the  general  elections  last  year. 
But  the  defeat  of  an  Independent  who 
was  personally  disapproved  by  Macdon- 
ald  Liberals  disclosed  little  or  nothing 
concerning  Manitoban  opinion  on  re- 
ciprocity. And  the  reduction  of  Ri- 
chelieu's Liberal  majority  evinced  but 
the  usual  apathy  of  Canadian  voters  in 
bye-elections. 

DILEMMA   OF   RECIPROCITARIANS. 

What  must  embarrass  the  friends  of 
reciprocity  is  the  prodigious  triumph  of 
Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Democrats  in  the 
Presidential  election.  This  cannot  mean 
less  than  that  the  winners,  who  have 
never  before  since  the  Civil  War  pos- 
sessed at  once  the  House,  the  Senate  and 
the  Presidency,  can  now  establish  that 
"tariff  for  revenue  only"  from  advocat- 
ing which  they  have  never  flinched. 
They  cannot  be  supposed  unlikely  to 
abolish  or  greatly  reduce  customs  taxes 
on  U.  S.  importations  of  grains,  woods, 
ores,  fish,  and  all  raw  materials.  If  they 
do  so  our  West  must  obtain  what  its 
people  appear  mostly  to  desire.  This 
would  make  ashes  of  the  reciprocity 
"pact."  It  cannot  be  judicious  for  the 
Opposition  to  tie  themselves  anew  to 
a  scheme  of  reciprocity  which 
seems  likely  to  become  superflu- 
ous. Will  not  Washington  re- 
peal the  Reciprocity  Act  as  ob- 
structive to  new  legislation?  Will 
not  Canada's  reasonable  course  be  to 
await  the  reformed  U.  S.  tariff  before 
materially  changing  our  own?    Ample 


occasion  for  party  difference  here  will 
then  surely  arise  from  considering 
whether  we  ought  to  reciprocate  any 
U.  S.  reduction  of  taxes  on  our  raw 
exports,  or  reply  by  export  taxes  in  en- 
deavor to  retain  our  natural  products 
for  domestic  manufacture. 

To  gain  time  for  consideration  of  the 
coming  U.  S.  trade  policy  both  of  our 
political  parties  may  be  suited  by  the 
Government's  probable  intention  to  re- 
frain from  a  Redistribution  of  Repre- 
sentation Act  this  session.  The  B.N. A. 
Act.,  Canada's  constitution,  specifies 
"On  the  completion  of  the  Census"  in 
the  year  1871,  "and  of  each  subsequent 
decennial  Census,"  the  representation 
of  the  Provinces  "shall  be  readjusted," 
etc.  But  when  is  a  Census  completed? 
That  of  1911  has  long  been  advanced 
far  enough  to  enable  Parliament  to  ef- 
fect Redistribution.  But  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  did  not  redistribute  on  the  cen- 
sus of  1901  before  a  lapse  of  two  years. 
True,  he  had  not  to  deal  with  a  census 
that  changed  the  proportionate  repre- 
sentation of  provinces  as  greatly  as  does 
that  of  1911.  Nor  was  there  in  1903  a 
great  region  at  once  opposed  to  the 
Ministry  and  entitled  to  large  addition- 
al representation.  It  appeared  in  Oc- 
tober that  the  Opposition  would,  vehe- 
mently contend  that  Canada's  circum- 
stances require  a  Redistribution  Act  this 
session,  passage  of  which  would  furnish 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  with  fresh 
reason  for  proclaiming  themselves  ag- 
grieved, inasmuch  as  such  Act  would 
emphatically  show  them  lacking  their 
due  M.  P.'s.  Now,  November's  triumph 
of  the  U.  S.  Democrats  seems  likely  to 
have  furnished  Sir  Wilfrid  with  rea- 
son for  quietly  consenting  to  postpone- 
ment of  Redistribution.  Saskatchewan  - 
ners  and  Albertans  cannot  but  perceive 
that  were  such  Act  passed  now,  it  would 
be  injudicious  for  them  to  allege  griev- 
ance by  delay  of  a  general  election  that 
neither  of  our  political  parties  can  much 
wish  to  brina:  on  before  Congress  shall 
have  remodelled  the  U.  S.  tariff. 


MY    "BACK   TO   THE   LAND"   MOVE 


By  Simon  MacBeth 


Note. — Under  the  above  pen  name,  an  able  and  well  known  writer  in 
Ontario  tells  here  the  experience  he  had  in  his  obedience  to  the  call  of  the 
soil.  We  feel  that  he  has  not  over-stated  the  case,  and  trust  that  this  set- 
ting in  relief  of  the  rough  spots  of  farm  life  may  further  the  good  move  now 
being  made  toward  the  elimination  of  farm  drudgery  and  the  attainment 
of  better  prices.  In  the  words  of  a  leading  farm  newspaper  editor,  despite 
these  lines,  we  believe  that:  "After  all  the  troubles  of  tariffs  and  navies, 
of  mergers  and  money,  there  exists  for  the  intelligent  farmer  in  Ontario,  as 
well  as  in  the  newer  parts  of  Canada,  a  compensation  in  both  contentment 
and  wealth  that  ought  to  satisfy." — Editor. 


AFTER  all,  farming  is  not  a  bit  like 
golf.  Of  course  the  two  are  played  in 
the  open  air,  but  that  is  about  all  they 
have  in  common. 

I  make  this  explanation  because  it 
was  while  playing  golf  that  I  did  most 
of  my  talking  about  going  "back  to  the 
land."  Most  of  the  fellows  in  the  club 
were  interested  in  farming,  and  it  is  no 
wonder.  There  was  a  hen  run  at  the 
fifth  hole  and  a  market  garden  beside 
the  water  hazard  and  from  the  club 
verandah  we  had  a  splendid  view  of  a 
dairy  farm.  Every  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, after  tussling  with  Col.  Bogey,  we 
used  to  sit  around  smoking  twenty-cent 
cigars  and  discussing  the  kind  of  farm- 
ing we  would  go  in  for  when  we  finally 
retired.  Not  one  of  us  had  the  slightest 
doubt  that  he  had  in  him  the  makings 
of  a  successful  and  up-to-date  farmer. 
Why,  we  even  used  to  discuss  cow-rec- 
ords and  the  best  methods  of  feeding 
so  as  to  produce  a  maximum  of  butter- 
fat  and  were  quite  outspoken  in  our 
criticisms  of  the  kind  of  farming  we 
had  a  chance  to  observe  while  making  a 
round  of  the  links.  I  am  willing  to  bet 
a  bushel  of  seed  potatoes  that  if  I  drop- 
ped in  ^n  them  to-day  I  would  find 
them  still  hard  at  it  and  over  a  couple 
of  high  balls  could  get  more  expert  ad- 
vice on  the  best  methods  of  farming 


than  I  have  been  able  to  get  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  past 
year.  And  yet  nothing  short  of  an 
earthquake  will  ever  send  any  of  these 
men  "Back  to  the  land."  I  know  be- 
cause it  took  a  financial  crisis  that 
wrecked  several  trust  companies  and 
started  a  Congressional  investigation  to 
dislodge  me.  When  I  finally  did  go  I 
went  with  all  the  grace  of  a  tom-cat  that 
is  being  dragged,  spitting  and  meowing, 
from  under  the  spare  bed. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  anyone  who 
has  gone  back  to  the  land?  Of  course 
not.  "The  land"  seems  to  be  the 
original 

"Undiscover'd   country    from    whose 
bourn 
No  traveller  returns." 

Some  people  go,  of  course.  If  they 
didn't  how  could  the  magazines  get  the 
articles  they  publish  telling  how  to 
make  $1,256.02  in  a  year  by  raising 
chickens  and  garden  truck  on  a  desert- 
ed farm  with  no  help  but  that  of  a  lame 
horse  that  is  blind  in  one  eye?  Now 
that  I  am  back  on  the  land  I  read  these 
articles  with  the  same  interest  and  won- 
der they  used  to  inspire  when  I  com- 
muted to  Upper  Golfville,  New  Jersey. 
T  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  of 
this  particular  brand  of  "back  to  the 
land"  people  either  in  the  city  or  the 
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"To    begin    with,    they    turned    me  loose   in     a 
ten-acre  field   with   a  hoe." 


country  and  I  have  never  seen  a  trace 
of  the  kind  of  farming  they  describe. 
Do  you  wonder  that  I  sometimes  suspect 
that  I  am  the  only  man  who  ever  really 
went  hack  to  the  land? 

Yes,  I  am  back  on  the  land.  What 
is  more,  I  am  here  to  stay.  I  like  it. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned  New  York  and 
London,  England,  are  "One  with  Nin- 
eveh and  Tyre."  I  do  not  care  if  I 
never  see  them  again.  Coriolanus 
scornfully  told  the  people  of  Rome  that 
"There  is  a  world  elsewhere."  I  have 
discovered  that  world  and  it  is  very 
good.  Let  me  tell  you  something 
about  it. 

Two  years  ago  I  landed  on  the  farm 
where  this  is  being  written  a  physical 
wreck,  with  a  nervous  system  that  was 
frayed  at  the  seams  and  ravelled  at  the 
edges.  I  came  on  the  advice  of  my  doc- 
tor and  also  of  my  lawyer.  The  doctor 
couldn't  do  anything  for  me  and  want- 
ed to  get  me  out  of  his  sight.  My  law- 
yer wanted  to  get  me  out  of  the  sight 
of  my  creditors.  Between  them  they 
convinced  me  that  the  only  thing  for 


me  was  the  seclusion  and  quiet  of  farm 
life.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  liv- 
ing on  a  farm  and  doing  farm  work. 
During  the  first  year  I  did  everything 
that  farmers  do.  except  making  a  liv- 
ing. That  I  did  not  make  a  living  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  farm.  A  man  can- 
not close  his  office  in  the  New  York  Life 
building  one  day  and  start  doing  busi- 
ness on  the  next  as  a  successful  farmer. 
There  is  a  transition  period,  more  or 
less  painful,  through  which  he  must 
pass.  During  that  period  I  gained  the 
experience  that  enables  me  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  future  with  confidence. 

During  the  first  year  I  farmed  for 
exercise  and  life  was  one  round  of  sur- 
prises. None  of  the  skill  I  had  gained 
or  the  muscles  I  had  developed  while 
playing  golf  was  of  any  use  to  me.  To 
begin  with  they  turned  me  loose  in  a 
ten-acre  corn  field  with  a  hoe.  This 
primitive  instrument  at  once  struck  me 
as.  being  very  like  a  golf  club  and  be- 
fore I  had  made  a  dozen  strokes  with  it 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  write  to  all 
my  golfing  friends  advising  them  to 
carry  hoes  in  their  bag.  It  would  be 
just  the  thing  to  get  the  ball  out  of  a 
water-hazard  or  long  grass.  It  would 
beat  any  niblick  that  ever  was  made. 

But  I  was  not  playing  golf.  I  was 
hoeing  corn  and  was  out  for  a  record. 
Remembering  something  I  had  read  in 
the  papers  about  "efficiency  engineers," 
I  began  to  figure  out  the  exact  number 
of  strokes  needed  to  properly  hoe  a  hill 
of  corn.  I  would  show  those  farmers, 
I  would.  But  in  trying  to  cut  down  the 
number  of  strokes  I  cut  a  number  of 
thrifty  hills.  That  made  me  stop  to 
think  out  the  true  method  of  doing  the 
work.  As  I  stopped  I  straightened  my 
back.  That  was  my  first  surprise.  My 
back  felt  as  if  every  muscle  and  cord 
was  being  shredded.  I  had  gone  at  the 
hoeing  with  a  "crouch"  for  which  I  had 
no  training.  By  exerting  myself  in 
(hat  unusual  position  I  had  brought 
into  play  a  set  of  muscles  that  had  not 
been  disturbed  for  years  and  they  all 
resented  it.  By  persistence,  however,  I 
brought  those  muscles  to  time.  After 
1   had  done  this  and  could  lean   upon 
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my  hoe  in  Markham's  best  manner, 
without  looking  as  if  I  were  bowed  by 
the  weight  of  centuries,  they  asked  me 
to  help  at  the  haying.  If  hoeing  had 
made  me  feel  as  if  I  had  been  lashed 
with  a  knout,  pitching  hay  made  me 
sympathize  with  those  who  had  been 
stretched  on  the  rack.  It  was  the  same 
all  through  the  year.  Every  new  kind 
of  work  was  a  new  kind  of  torture  but 
I  lived  through  it  all  and  developed  an 
appetite  that  enables  me  to. eat  anything 
in  the  shape  of  food  that  is  indiscreetly 
placed  within  my  reach. 

In  getting  established  on  the  land  the 
real  difficulty  does  not  lie  with  farming. 
Farm  work  does  not  necessarily  mean 
unendurable  labor.    Farming  has  been 
reduced  to  a  science  and  the  man  who 
goes  at  it  in  the  same  spirit  as  he  goes, 
at  a  business  need  have  little  trouble. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
agricultural  colleges  have  done  all  the 
experimenting  that  is  needed  and  you 
can  have  access  to  the  results  without 
any  more  trouble  than  that  of  making 
enquiries.      You    can  readily  find  out 
just  what  crops  or  industries  are  suited 
to  your  locality  and  soil,  and  can  get 
detailed    instructions    covering    every 
phase  of  the  work,  from  preparing  the 
ground  for  the  crop  to  marketing  the 
product.     That  part  of  the  problem  is 
easy  and  rational.      This    year  I  am 
doing    real    farming,    "On    my    own 
hook,"  and  though  I  am  still  too  much 
of  a  poker  player  to  stop  and  count  my 
chips  I  am  sure  that  I  am  doing  well. 
On  the  table  we  have  bacon  and  beef  of 
our  own  curing — we  "killed  half  a  oow" 
— fresh  milk  and  butter,  our  own  pota- 
toes and  vegetables  and  fruit  of  our  Own 
raising  and  canning.    All  are  of  a  qual- 
ity that  you  cannot  get  in  the  city  and 
we  scarcely  know  the  butcher  and  gro- 
cer when  we  meet  them  on  the  street. 
We  would  hardly  recognize  one  of  their 
bills  if  we  saw  it. 

The  real  trouble  in  getting  back  to 
the  land  is  caused  by  the  unexpected 
things,  by  the  things  that  the  author- 
ities on  agriculture  do  not  consider 
worth  mentioning.  Take  the  question 
of  the  family  wash.    In  town  you  have 


washwomen  come  in  to  attend  to  it, 
have  it  done  by  the  hired  girl  or  send 
it  to  the  laundry.  In  the  complex  life 
of  the  city  the  wash  is  never  heard  of 
unless  you  undertake  to  audit  the  house- 
hold expenses.  In  the  country  it  is  dif- 
ferent— oh,  so  different.  There  are  no 
washwromen,  there  are  no  hired  girls, 
there  are  no  laundries. 

One  day  a  few  weeks  after  we  had 
moved  to  the  country  I  found  my  wife 
struggling  with  the  "washing  machine" 
that  went  with  the  farm.  I  didn't  need 
to  be  a  Sherlock  Holmes  to  discover 
there  was  trouble.  Going  to  her  with 
my  tenderest  "There-little-girl-don't- 
cry"  air  I  took  hold  of  the  business  part 
of  that  machine  and  went  to  work.  As 
I  look  back  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have 
had  hold  of  it  ever  since.  Every  Mon- 
day I  have  a  back-breaking  session  with 
that  washing  machine,  and  the  lan- 
guage I  use  is  heavily  charged  with 
picric  acid.  I  now  measure  my  weeks 
by  Mondays  instead  of  Sundays.  I  do 
not  go  into  details  of  this  job  because 
we  are  told  that  we  should  not  wash  our 
dirty  linen  in  public.  With  four  grow- 
ing boys  and  one  girl  you  can  make  a 
guess  at  how  much  of  it  there  is  to 
wash.  If  I  didn't  help  her  my  wife 
would  have  to  do  it  alone  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  she  should  when  she  has 
more  work  than  she  can  do  without  the 
washing.  Do  not  ask  me  why  we 
haven't  a  hired  girl.    When  girls  work 


"Every  Monday  I  have  a  back-breaking  session 
with   that  washing  machine." 
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"It's   the   cows   that   keep   my   nose  to   the 
grindstone." 


out  they  want  to  work  in  the  cities  and 
they  are  scarce  enough  even  there.  But 
enough  of  this.  Let  us  draw  the  cur- 
tain, after  it  has  been  washed,  over  the 
painful  business. 

Then  there  are  the  "chores."  Most 
people  who  talk  of  going  back  to  the 
land  speak  of  the  chores — if  they  men- 
tion them  at  all — as  light  work  that  is 
almost  negligible.  They  are  light  com- 
pared with  the  regular  farm  work.  It 
is  the  "damnable  iteration"  of  them 
that  galls.  They  must  be  attended  to 
both  morning  and  evening  with  a  hard 
day's  work  sandwiched  in  between. 
About  five  o'clock  or  six  at  the  latest 
every  morning 
"A  muezzin  from  the  tower  of  darkness 

cries" 
Get  up  and  milk.     It's  time  to  do  the 

chores. 
If  you  farm  you  must  keep  a  cow  or 
two.  Yes,  indeed.  Who  ever  heard  of 
a  farmer  being  without  milk  and  clot- 
ted cream  and  fresh  butter?  But  did 
it  ever  get  through  your  head  that  the 
cows  must  be  milked  twice  a  day,  every 
day  in  the  week,  Sundays  and  holidays, 
summer  and  winter?  Having  been 
brought  up  on  a  farm  I  can  milk. 
Moreover  I  am  the  only  one  of  this  par- 
ticular back-to-the-land  aggregation 
who  can  milk.  Also  I  milk.  Cows  may 
come  and  cows  may  go  but  the  milking 
goes  on  forever.  Of  course  a  cow  goes 
dry  after  a  while,  but  you  must  have 
another  ready  to  take  her  place.     You 


must  milk  every  day — every  sunny, 
happy  day.  I  have  learned  to  regard 
the  cows  on  the  place  as  a  prisoner  re- 
gards his  cell  and  fetters.  It  is  the  cows 
that  keep  my  nose  on  the  grindstone 
and  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  take 
any  holidays.  When  the  wanderlust 
touches  me  and  I  plan  a  pleasant  ex- 
cursion to  the  city  or  the  old  Golf  Club 
a  sweet  voice  asks  gently: 

"But  who  will  milk  when  you  are 
away?" 

Then  the  skyscrapers  fade  from  the 
eye  of  fancy  and  with  a  few  more  picric 
acid  remarks  I  return  to  the  milking. 

And  yet  despite  these  little  drawbacks 
that  will  be  overcome  when  the  boys 
grow  big  enough  to  help — and  they  are 
growing  like  weeds — I  am  satisfied  with 
the  country. 

But  besides  the  physical  and  social 
adjustments  there  are  mental  adjust- 
ments that  must  be  made  before  you 
can  settle  down  comfortably  to  life  on 
a  farm.  You  must  learn  to  content 
yourself  with  using  your  executive  abil- 
ity in  making  a  hen  run  and  a  garden 
progress  harmoniously  and  in  getting 
results  from  a  few  slim-tailed  cows  and 
a  weedy  pasture-field.  But  if  you  are 
as  tired  of  the  strain  of  city  life  as  I 
was  you  will  not  find  that  hard.  You 
will  find  yourself  taking  pride  in  the 
fact  that  your  hens  are  laying  strictly 
fresh  eggs  and  that  your  cabbages  and 
beets  have  been  brought  to  maturity 
without  being  scratched  out.  You  will 
find  yourself  absorbed  in  cow-records 
and  developing  thrills  of  mild  excite- 
ment when  you  get  a  cow  that  yields  a 
percentage  of  butter-fat  above  the  aver- 
age. If  you  have  enough  vitality  left 
in  your  system  to  be  interested  in  your 
work  you  will  soon  find  that  country 
work  is  just  as  enthralling  as  any  other 
kind  and  when  you  learn  to  estimate 
the  profits  correctly  they  are  just  as 
great  as  if  you  were  the  boss  of  a  trust. 
But  you  must  learn  to  estimate  your 
profits  in  terms  of  home-building  rather 
than  in  dollars  and  cents.  You  will 
find  that  you  are  able  to  provide  with 
your  own  labor  the  essentials  of  life, 
food,    shelter   and    clothing,    and   that 
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somehow  they  are  better  and  more  en- 
joyable because  they  are  the  direct  re- 
sult of  your  own  labor. 

To  get  the  best  results  from  country 
life  you  must  fling  away  ambition,  just 
as  the  poets  and  philosophers  advise. 
You  must  give  up  any  idea  you  ever 
had  of  being  wealthy  or  being  a  figure 
in  the  world.  You  must  get  it  into 
your  head  that  the  seed-time  and  har- 
vest come  every  year  and  that  if  you 
are  industrious  in  the  proper  seasons 
you  can  produce  enough  to  keep  your- 
self* and  family  in  comfort  until  the 
next  season  of  growth  and  fruiti'ulness. 
You  will  be  living  up  to  your  income, 
of  course,  but  as  ninety-nine  people  out 
of  every  hundred  do  that  in  the  cities 
the  man  who  goes  back  to  the  land 
should  not  find  it  disquieting.  Besides, 
if  he  takes  the  trouble  to  think  it  out 
he  will  find  that  what  is  pure  reckless- 
ness in  the  city  is  perfectly  justifiable 
in  the  country.  In  the  city  few  men 
have  any  assurance  that  their  incomes 
will  be  permanent    but    the  man  who 


deals  with  Nature  instead  of  with  an 
employer  soon  learns  that  his  income 
depends  on  his  own  industry  instead  of 
on  the  plans  or  whims  of  a  fellow-man. 
But  the  man  who  undertakes  to  get  his 
living  from  Nature  must  not  expect  to 
get  rich.  Men  do  amass  small  fortunes 
on  farms  but  only  by  driving  such  vir- 
tues as  industry  and  thrift  to  the  point 
of  being  vices.  By  working  to  the  limit 
of  their  strength  and  scrimping  them- 
selves of  every  enjoyment  they  may  be 
able  to  save  some  money,  but  while 
doing  this  they  usually  destroy  any  ca- 
pacity they  may  ever  have  had  of  en- 
joying it.  Remember  that  although  the 
country  marches  up  to  the  gates  of  the 
cities  with  the  message,  "Come  unto  me 
all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden 
and  I  will  give  you  rest,"  all  it  promises 
is  rest,  Having  discovered  this  I  am 
now  enjoying  life  as  I  never  did  before. 
I  refuse  to  be  hurried  about  anything. 
I  have  declined  to  have  a  telephone  in 
the  house  though  they  are  in  almost 
every  house  in  the  neighborhood.    For 
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twenty  years  I  lived  too  close  to  a  tele- 
phone and  let  it  worry  the  life  out  of 
me  with  its  eternal  call  to  make  haste 
about  something.  If  I  cared  to  take  the 
trouble  I  could  have  a  daily  paper  with 
the  news  of  the  world  on  my  breakfast 
table  every  morning,  but  it  serves  me 
just  as  well  to  have  the  children  bring 
it  home  with  them  when  they  are  re- 
turning from  school.  There  were  many 
happy  homes  in  the  world  before  tele- 
phones or  newspapers  were  invented 
and  I  have  not  yet  found  it  an  incon- 
venience to  be  a  few  hours  behind  my 
neighbors  in  knowing  about  the  latest 
political  deal  or  railroad  accident.  I 
have  time  to  think  for  myself  instead  of 
having  my  thinking  done  for  me  hur- 
riedly by  some  distracted  editor  who  is 
trying  to  grind  out  a  column  editorial 
on  some  subject  on  which  he  is  imper- 
fectly informed,  before  the  paper  goes 
to  press. 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  call  my  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  country  people 
as  a  rule  get  little  out  of  life  but  hard 
work  and  sordid  surroundings.  I  admit 
all  this  without  hesitation.  The  people 
who  have  been  trained  in  the  country 
and  have  lived  in  it  all  their  lives  lack 
the  breadth  of  outlook  that  a  man  gets 


from  life  in  the  city.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  city  man  who  goes  to  the  coun- 
try in  the  proper  spirit  can  get  delights 
from  it  that  are  undreamed  of  by  the 
people  of  the  country.  I  find  myself 
as  deeply  interested  in  the  wild  flowers 
and  birds  as  are  the  children  and  we 
study  them  together.  I  have  learned 
that  all  money  can  do  for  me-  is  to  buy 
delights  that  I  can  get  direct  from  Na- 
ture and  from  my  surroundings  with- 
out money.  I  have  learned  to  see  Tur- 
ner effects  in  the  sunsets  and  can  find 
Corot  and  Constable  landscapes  every 
time  I  walk  in  the  fields.  The  people 
of  the  country  know  nothing  of  the 
richness  of  their  surroundings.  But  I 
see  no  reason  why  I  should  adopt  their 
narrow  and  sordid  point  of  view  simply 
because  I  have  come  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try. Enjoyment  is  about  the  last  thing 
the  average  countryman  thinks  of,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  those  who  return 
to  the  land  should  make  the  same  mis- 
take. If  they  have  trained  themselves 
to  enjoy  life  in  a  sane  and  healthy  way 
the  country  is  the  place  to  enjoy  it. 
And  there  is  no  place  like  it  for  the 
children.  They  are  as  healthy  and 
carefree  as  the  young  cattle. 


A  Six-oxen   team  on  a  Saskatchewan   homestead. 


Lawn   on  a  Saskatchewan   farm.     These   surroundings   with   alfalfa   and   live  stock,   that  are 

found   on   this  farm,   are  a   fine  combination.     Home  of   Mr.   George  Harvey, 

Indian   Head,   Saskatchewan. 


THE   SALVATION   OF   THE   QUARTER 

SECTION 

By  F.  C.  Nunnick,  B.S.A: 


Note: — Grain  farming  in  the  Western  Provinces  is  an  occupation  that 
has  attracted  thousands  of  the  best  farmers.  The  wheat  belt  of  Saskatche- 
wan is  the  finest  strip  of  wheat  producing  land  in  the  world.  Alberta  with 
her  Southern  plains  and  her  central  and  Northern  bluff-dotted  areas,  has 
enthused  numberless  men.  Especially  has  the  1912  crop  placed  these  farm- 
ers on  a  sound  footing.  To  one,  traveling  through  in  the  month  of  October, 
the  whole  country  appears  to  be  going  in  for  grain,  although,  even  here,  only 
the  fringe  of  possibility  has  been  touched.  Yet  a  closer  acquaintanceship 
with  conditions  reveals  the  fact  that  much  mixed  farming  is  being  done. 
The  farmers  realize  that  with  live  stock,  they  have  always  a  guarantee 
against  crippling  failures  by  frost  and  hail.  The  present  article  is  written 
by  a  member  of  the  Commission  of  Conservation  and  it  will  be  found  inter- 
esting.— Editor. 


THE  land  is  the  great  fundamental 
resource  of  Canada.  From  it  comes 
our  food  and  our  clothing.  These 
things  we  must  have;  all  the  other 
needs  are  subordinate  to  these  two.  The 
productivity  of  the  land  is  therefore 
the  basal  factor  which  will  control  in 
the  future  the  density  of  our  popula- 
tion, the  development  of  our  country 
and  the  happiness  of  our  people.  In 
regions  where  the  land  has  become  de- 
teriorated we  find  a  sparse  population 
and  little  human  happiness.     On  the 


other  hand,  where  the  land  is  being 
used  as  it  ought  to  be  used  to  main- 
tain its  fertility  we  find  a  numerous, 
well-fed  and  well-clothed  people.  It  is 
true  we  get  some  food  from  the  waters, 
but  even  Japan,  the  most  favored  coun- 
try in  the  world  in  this  regard,  gets 
only  about  one-twentieth  of  the  food  for 
her  people  from  the  sea.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  multitude  must  be  fed 
from  the  product  of  the  soil. 

We  hear  much  these  days  in  Can- 
ada about  the  wonderful  country  we 
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THE   BETTER  WAY  TO  DO   IT. 

Note   the   spreader   and   the   good   stock    barn.     Manure   is   being   used    to   advantage   on 

this  Saskatchewan  farm. 


have,  so  rich  in  forests,  mines  and  soil, 
and  how  we  are  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  greatest  nations  in  the  world. 
We  have  perhaps  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  our  natural  resources 
were  inexhaustible;  that  our  iland 
would  never  wear  out.  It  has  been  un- 
der the  prevalence  of  such  ideas  that 
our  laws  and  customs  have  grown  up. 
That  these  ideas  in  reference  to  the  il- 
limitable supply  of  our  natural  re- 
sources are  incorrect  has  been  appreci- 
ated by  scientists  for  many  years,  and 
their  views  have  been  emphasized  by 
conditions  in  other  countries. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  work  of 
scientific  men  we  have  to-day  the  mo- 
dem conservation  movement.  Much 
could  be  said  regarding  the  conserva- 
tion of  all  our  natural  resources,  but 
for  our  present  purpose  we  shall  only 
touch  upon  the  question  of  soil  fertil- 
ity in  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

The  land  has  been  abused  in  two 
principal  ways ;  first  by  the  single-crop- 
X>ing  system  and  second  by  neglecting 
to  fertilize.  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
western  farmer  that  nature  is  kind,  and 


that  the  consequence  of  this  ruinous 
policy  may  be  arrested  before  it  is  too 
late. 

Western  farmers  are  beginning  to  re- 
alize that  the  all-wheat  fallacy  has  been 
followed  about  long  enough.  They  say 
that  their  land  is  not  producing  as  well 
as  it  should  or  did.  Smaller  yields, 
blowing  soils  and  weed  polluted  fields 
are  all  too  common.  Well,  what's  go- 
ing to  be  done  about  it?  One  thing  will 
be  to-  keep  more  stock,  through  which 
to  feed  back  to  the  soil  that  which  it 
needs  to  keep  it  productive. 

Nature  has  provided  the  cattle  to  go 
with  the  land,  then  why  should  not 
some  attention  at  least  be  paid  to  her 
laws.  There's  money  in  live  stock,  too ; 
money  in  it  from  any  point  of  view 
that  it  can  be  looked  at.  There  is  money 
received  from  the  meat  produced  and 
sold  whether  it  be  from  cattle,  sheep, 
swine  or  poultry.  Then  if  dairy  cat- 
tle are  kept  there  is  the  money  for  the 
butter,  cheese,  milk,  etc. 

There  need  be  no  fear  for  imany 
years  to  come  of  over  stocking  the  mar- 
ket with  good  beef.    The  people  cannot 
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live  by  bread  alone,  they  must  have 
meat.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
settlers,  coming  into  Canada  every  year 
must  have  it  too,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  prices  will  be  good  for  many 
years  to  come.  On  the  bulletin  board  of 
to-day  of  one  of  our  big  city  dailies  it 
is  announced  that  the  price  of  meat  is 
to  take  another  advance. 

Regarding  dairy  products  we  are  told 
by  men  who  are  making  a  close  study 
of  this  question  that  unless  some  change 
takes  place  quickly,  Canada  will  soon 
cease  to  export  cheese.  The  exports 
have  surely  fallen  off  rapidly  in  the 
last  few  years.  There  is  room  then 
for  a  much  greater  output  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts. So  much  for  the  direct  income  or 
money-in-the-hand  from  keeping  live- 
stock. There  is  most  money  of  all  for 
next  year's  crop,  and  the  year  after,  and 
so  on,  when  every  particle  of  manure 
is  saved  and  applied  to  the  land. 

Much  of  the  manure  produced  in  the 
West  to-day  is  being  allowed  to  go  to 
waste  or  is  being  burned.  It  should  be 
used;  there's  a  place  for  it  on  the  land, 
and  the  sooner  this  is  realized  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be  for  those  who  are  to  fol- 
low. 


•  The  western  farmer  will  go  so  far 
as  to  admit  that  his  present  system  can- 
not continue  forever,  but  he  has  about 
the  finest  crop  of  excuses  that  can  be 
imagined  for  not  making  a  change.  He 
is,  however,  willing  to  listen  to  reason 
and  open  to  discuss  the  subject.  This  is 
a  hopeful  sign.  The  great  objection  of- 
fered is  the  cost  of  getting  into  good 
stock,  the  buildings  to  house  them  and 
the  labor  problem. 

Too  many  want  to  start  in  on  a  large 
scale.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  it  would 
be  much  better  to  start  now  in  a  small 
way  than  to  put  it  off  in  the  hope  of 
making  a  big  start  later  on.  It  does  not 
cost  so  much  to  start  with  sheep,  hogs 
or  poultry  as  with  cattle,  so  that  a  start 
should  be  made  right  now,  with  some 
kind  of  stock.  The  farmer  who  is 
ready  and  can  start  now  should  begin 
with  good  stock;  it  will  pay  in  the  long 
run  every  time. 

It  will  help  to  keep  that  boy  home 
too.  Very  few  boys  leave  the  farm 
where  pure-bred  stock  is  kept,  and  every 
farmer  knows  that  there  is  no  help  on 
the  farm  equal  to  the  home-grown  va- 
riety. Keeping  live  stock  will  help  to 
solve  the  hired  help  problem  in  that  it 


An   Ontario  farmyard   showing   the   up-to-date   appliances   and   the   care   that 
is  taken  of  the  manure. 
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This  scene  shows  the  drifted  soil  on  a  farm  in   Southern  Manitoba, 
proper  use  of  manure  will  prevent  this. 


Alfalfa  and  the 


will  enable  the  farmer  to  profitably 
employ  help  the  year  around  in  place  of 
hiring  a  gang  of  men  for  the  "hurrah 
boys"  season,  after  which  they  are  al- 
lowed to  drift  away. 

We  hear  that  men  are  hard  to  get 
where  there  is  milking  to  do.  The  milk- 
ing machine  will  soon  solve  the  milk- 
ing problem.  It  took  time  to  perfect 
the  auto  and  now  it  is  taking  time  to 
perfect  the  air-ship  and  the  milking- 
machine.  Men  are  giving  up  their  lives 
almost  daily  to  promote  the  science  of 
aviation  and  perhaps  if  working  on 
milking  machines  had  a  greater  ele- 
ment of  danger  attached  to  it  we  would 
have  it  perfected  in  less  time.  Of 
course  there  is  plenty  more  work  be- 
sides the  milking  and  it  may  be  just 
there  that  the  shoe  pinches  tightest. 
When  the  grain  crops  are  good,  the 
farmer  makes  his  money  too  easily,  and 
this  has  had  a  tendency  to  make  him 
steer  clear  of  anything  entailing  more 
work  for  him,  saying  that  he  "couldn't 
be  bothered  with  keeping  cows."  But 
what  about  the  years  when  the  crops  are 
not  so  good  or  the  wheat  does  not  grade 
No.  1  ?  If  his  eggs  are  all  in  one  basket 
and  that  basket  is  a  grain-sack  he  will 


not  fare  so  well  as  he  would  if  he  had 
another  basket  or  two  containing  meat, 
dairy  produce  or  even  real  eggs. 

Wheat  that  will  not  make  first-class 
flour  will  often  make  splendid  beef  and 
butter,  and  remember  this,  hail  that 
would  ruin  a  grain  crop  would  scarcely 
be  felt  by  a  herd  of  cows.  Then  how 
about  giving  the  boy  a  start?  The 
father  may  not  have  a  farm  large 
enough  for  successful  mixed  farming. 
In  the  case  of  wheat  farming  many 
acres  are  required;  but  one  crop  each 
year  can  be  had;  and  the  land  must  rest 
occasionally.  For  mixed  farming  less 
land  is  required ;  returns  are  continually 
coming  in ;  and  all  of  the  land  can  be 
kept  busy  all  of  the  time. 

ONE  COW  TO  EACH  160  ACRES. 

On  the  one  hundred  farms  in  Mani- 
toba visited  recently  by  the  Commission 
of  Conservation  while  conducting  an 
agricultural  survey,  it  was  found  that 
just  enough  horses  are  kept  to  cultivate 
the  land,  and  that  on  an  average  there 
are,  for  each  quarter  section,  not  more 
than  one  cow,  five  other  cattle,  six  pigs 
and  one-tenth  of  a  sheep.  These  figures 
no  doubt  represent  fairly  well  conditions 
over  the  whole  province. 
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THE   WRONG   WAY    OF    DOING    IT. 

The  burning  of  manure  is  a  common  practice  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.     Many  farmers 

will  tell  you  that  it  is  the  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  it.     They  refuse  to  apply  it  to 

the  land  because  they  claim  it  keeps  the  wheat  green  too  long,  thus  inviting 

the  frost. 


The  proportion  of  grain  crops  on  the 
same  farms  is  about  as  follows:  Wheat, 
55  per  cent. ;  Oats,  30  per  cent. ;  Barley, 
15  per  cent.  The  hoe  crop  is  a  negligible 
quantity.  Clovers  are  not  grown  and  a 
very  small  percentage  of  Timothy  or 
Brome  is  to  be  found. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  climatic 
and  soil  conditions  in  the  West  were 
such  that  only  grain  crops  could  be 
grown.  This  is  "bosh"  of  the  worst 
kind.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
in  all  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  that  the 
various  legumes  will  grow  and  grow 
well,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  alfalfa 
To  be  sure  there  has  been  conflicting 
experience  in  the  growing  of  this  cron. 
as  has  been,  and  is  the  case,  in  Ontario 
to-day. 

ALFALFA   CAN   BE   GROWN. 

Prof.  Zavitz  says,  that  alfalfa  growing 
to-day  is  in  a  very  critical  stage.  On 
account  of  Smith's  success  with  it,  Jones 
decides  to  try  it,  so  he  buys  seed,  not 
knowing  where  it  was  grown  or  the  var- 
iety; perhaps  he  does  not  properly  pre- 
pare the  soil;  or  for  some  other  cause 
under  his  own  control,  it's  not  a  success. 
This  same  thing  applies  in  the  West. 
Seed  from  some  hardy  variety  should 
be  obtained,  and  the  soil  should  be  prop- 
erly prepared  by  summer-fallowing  or 
growing  a  root  crop.  These  two  points 
must  be  considered. 


Three  miles  south  of  Brandon,  Man- 
itoba, there  is  a  field  of  alfalfa  that  has 
been  producing  hay  for  more  than 
twenty  years  and  still  gives  good  yields. 

On  a  farm  near  Indian  Head,  Sask- 
atchewan, there  is  a  small  plot  of  al- 
falfa, not  move  than  half  an  acre,  that 
has  been  used  as  a  hog  pasture  for  three 
years.  The  hog*  thrive  well  and  very 
little  grain  is  necossarv  to  finish  them 


r^^rs^B 

The  silo  is  making  its  appearance  iu  the  West. 
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in  the  fall.     Alfalfa  has  been  grown  at 
Prince  Albert,  and  Lloydminster. 

In  the  last  two  years  over  eleven  hun- 
dred farmers  in  Alberta  have  applied 
for  and  received  from  the  Experimental 
Farms,  inoculated  soil  for  the  purpose 
of  beginning  the  cultivation  of  this  crop. 
Many  who  received  soil  when  it  was  first 
distributed  are  now  reporting  their  suc- 
cess. Not  more  than  one  per  cent,  state 
that,  in  their  opinion,  it  cannot  be 
grown  in  their  district. 

Our  experiment  stations  and  agricul- 
tural colleges  should  receive  abundant 
means  and  every  assistance  in  solving 
the  problem  of  introducing  hardy  vari- 
eties, and  the  production  of  seed.  Al- 
falfa means  millions  to  the  West  and  it 
is  pleasing  to  note  that  $6,200  are  being 
offered  in  prizes  in  Saskatchewan  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  farmers 
to  grow  this  splendid  forage  crop. 

Not  only  is  it  a  forage  crop  but  it  is 
a  great  forager;  it  goes  after  things;  it 


goes  down  deep  into  the  soil  for  potash, 
phosphorous,  lime  and  nitrogen;  it  goes 
to  the  air  for  nitrogen  and  stores  it  up 
in  small  nodules  on  the  roots.  The 
mass  of  roots  and  leaves  that  fall  are 
humus  formers;  humus  is  the  life  of  the 
soil;  without  it  the  soil  is  dead. 

In  food  value  alfalfa  may  be  compar- 
ed to  bran.  It  is  rich  in  digestible  pro- 
tein, and  protein  is  the  expensive  part  of 
animal  food.  The  young  animals  use  it 
to  make  blood  and  lean  meat ;  the  dairy 
cow  to  make  milk;  the  horse  to  make 
muscle ;  and  the  hen  to  make  eggs. 

The  solution  of  the  hardy  alfalfa 
question  is  in  sight.  It  will  mean  added 
value  to  the  land.  It  will  make  possible 
a  rational  and  systematic  rotation  of 
crops,  which,  with  the  keeping  of  live 
stock  and  the  intelligent  use  of  the  man- 
ure, will  mean  for  Western  Canada,  a 
development  that  will  be  permanent  and 
consistent  with  the  public  interest. 


! There  is  no  finer  district  for  mixed  farming  than   in   Northern   Alberta.     This  scene  is  near 
Edmonton   and   is   characteristic   of  the   country.      Note   the   sleek    appearance   of  the 
horses.     This  section  will  yet  be  the  home  of  numerous  live  stock  men. 


THE  WOMAN  AT  THE  DOOR 


By  Nickolas  BeSel 


This  is  essentially  a  Christmas  story — dealing  with  modern  conditions 
amid  all  the  gayety  and  extravagance  of  metropolitan  club  life — and  yet 
it  is  given  a  turn  which  is  entirely  novel  and  wholly  unexpected.  That  is 
what  makes  a  good  story — the  portrayal  of  life  in  its  true  settings,  but  its 
unusual  relationships.     But  read  it  and  judge  for  yourself. 


MY  INTEREST  in  finding  a  "good 
fellow"  was  neither  scientific  nor  liter- 
ary. It  was  personal.  I  had  been  called 
one.  Long  ago  it  was  my  ambition  to 
be  called  one.  I  made  good*— so  far  as 
getting  the  title.  Inside,  I  knew  I 
wasn't  guilty.  There  were  two  or  three 
others  on  the  inside. 

So  when  another  was  spoken  of  as  a 
"good  fellow,"  I  would  turn  to  look  him 
over  with  the  critical  eye  of  one  who 
has  passed  up  through  that  department. 
Moreover,  it  would  occur  to  me  to  won- 
der if  he  were  a  counterfeit  or  just  the 
common  fool-variety. 

In  fact,  I  was  sceptical  as  to  the  real 
fabric.  There  was  a  time  when  I  be- 
lieved in  such  a  thing  as  a  "typical" 
New  Yorker,  a  "typical"  club-woman 
and  commuter — but  that  is  past.  Man 
is  so  much  his  momentary  idea  of  him- 
self that  you  can't  nail  him  to  a  dimen- 
sion.   He  won't  stay  typed  nor  bought. 

The  Christmas4ide  in  which  these 
things  were  more  or  less  uppermost  in 
mind  was  rather  a  lonely  and  miserable 
affair  for  me.  One  pays  with  such 
periods  for  early  aspiration  to  good  fel- 
lowship. This  is  no  wail  at  all ;  it  is 
merely  set  down  to  show  that  I  was  in 
a  proper  frame  of  mind  to  meet  Jim 
Flowers.  He  was  a  trifle  older  than  I 
—and  good  to  look  at.  He  told  a  story 
in  a  way  to  bring  out  unique  angles  of 


humor,  betraying  a  finer  than  common 
appreciation  of  the  human  comedy.  He 
could  give  advice  and  disdain  to  take  it 
for  his  own.  He  could  drink  without 
letting  it  stir  up  ooze  and  mire.  He 
had  hopes  of  his  own,  but  he  didn't  rope 
and  stake  you  to  them.  He  could  listen 
to  yours — a  little.  He  had  read  a  bit, 
and  travelled  into  some  places  off  the 
beaten  track.  .  .  .  The  point  is,  I  had 
a  real  evening — that  first  with  Jim 
Flowers,  and  not  too  many  cornucopias 
of  Pilsener,  either.  It  made  me  feel 
(hat  there  was  something  worth  while 
in  Being  Here,  after  all.  .  .  .  And  I 
liked  Jim's  hand,  as  we  parted. 

All  the  next  day  I  thought  it  over — 
the  little  touches  of  the  night  before. 
This  isn't  fair  to  any  man,  for  such 
thinking  makes  you  expect  too  much, 
but  it  helped  to  pass  the  day.  It  was 
the  Twenty-fourth — and  many  things 
I  wanted  to  do  were  not  being  done  that 
year.  New  York  isn't  Christmas  atmos- 
phere. Sometimes  it's  hard  to  believe 
that  they've  heard  of  it  here. 

The  main  issue  of  the  hour  was  Jim 
Flowers.  After  I  had  ceased  to  look, 
the  "good  fellow"  in  real  flesh  and  blood 
had  come.  I  could  no  longer  gratify 
myself  with  the  thought  that  the  alleged 
others  were,  even  as  I,  brass  under  a 
brighter  wash.  .  .  .  Jim  Flowers  seem- 
ed   to   stick.      He   was    natural,    full- 
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breadth-and-length  a  good  fellow.  The 
white-aproned  factotum  had  murmured 
the  fact  in  other  words  when  Jim  was 
out  of  hearing  in  a  telephone-booth. 
Friends  had  come  in  and  out,  saying, 
"Hello,  Jim,"  with  lingering  affection. 
He  was  wise  and  kind,  and,  though  he 
seemed  to  have  money,  was  congenially, 
congenitally  poor,  as  really  sweet  na- 
tures must  always  be.  .  .  .  And  so  I 
looked  forward  to  meeting  Jim  again 
that  night  at  Richter's. 

This  was  a  little  Sixth  Avenue  back- 
room with  an  ideal  or  two  remaining. 
Heaven  knows  New  York  back-rooms 
are  desolate  enough  of  such,  to  make  it 
worth  mentioning.  It  would  have  been 
called  a  "tap-house"  in  Stoke-under- 
Ham — and  other  names  in  Seneca,  Illi- 
nois. It  was  cozy  and  polished,  aged, 
or  rather  weathered.  The  decrepit,  scar- 
faced  Mezzoramian  who  kept  it  could 
make  anything — even  a  cup  of  coffee — 
and  he  had  the  courtesy  of  an  angel. 
The  virtue  of  his  factotum — and  there 
was  but  one — was  service  and  unobtrus- 
ivenessness.  Artists  gave  the  place  dis- 
tinction and  a  precarious  credit. 

I  reached  Richter's  a  little  before  Jim 
on  the  Eve.  He  was  "Jim"  in  my 
thoughts — though  I  had  met  him  only 
the  once.  I  inquired  of  the  man.  .  .  . 
"No,  Mr.  Flowers  hasn't  been  in  yet — 
but  he  will,"  he  said.  An  habitue  at 
my  right,  nicely  mellowed  with  holiday 
spirit,  volunteered  (to  the  irritation  of 
the  dispenser)  :  "Jim  Flowers?  .  .  . 
Biggest-hearted  chap  this  side  of  Tioga, 
North  Dakota " 

This  wasn't  a  bit  like  New  York,  but 
1  liked  Richter's  just  because  it  wasn't 
— and  so  I  didn't  freeze  up  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  stranger,  though  I  may  have 
lost  caste  a  trifle. 

"There  never  was  a  bellerin'  little 
news-kid  stuck  with  an  armful  of  extras 
— that  fell  under  Jim  Flowers'  eye  with- 
out getting  a  tidy  piece  of  change ;  nor 
he  never  made  a  'bo  recite  his  life-story 
and  pedigree  before  lettin'  go  the  price 
of  a  meal " 

"  'Sh"  warned  the  factotum,  and  then 
I  had  Jim's  hand  again. 

"You  and  I  will  sit  down  for  a  chat? 


.  .  .  Like  last  night?  .  .  .  Good!  .  .  . 
Only,  there's  a  little  formality  first." 
Jim  leaned  across  the  walnut  and  whis- 
pered respectfully,  "This  is  Tom-and- 
Jerry  night — and  I  can't  let  that  go  by. 
.  .  .  Just  mix  them  up  for  the  gentle- 
men present  with  Richter's  Dominica 
rum — and  then  come  to  me " 

Jim  now  included  me  with  his  eyes, 
and  added  to  the  man — "at  our  little 
table!" 

The  mild,  decent,  warming  manner 
of  him  restored  and  sanctioned  all  my 
mental  ventures  during  the  day.  I 
must  have  been  very  lonely,  for  the  traf- 
fic was  blocked  in  my  throat  for  a  sec- 
ond. .  .  .  Poor  young  mavericks  loose 
in  New  York — how  little  comes  to  them 
of  the  real  bread  of  life! 

It  was  a  bitter  cold  night.  Gusts  of 
hard,  dry  snow  stormed  up  and  down 
the  ringing  pavement.  The  crash  of 
the  "L"  was  momentary,  like  a  sharper 
growl  of  the  gale.  The  purple  veins  of 
the  customers  were  upstanding  —  the 
short  breath  and  the  teary  eye — and  all 

that  goes  with  back-rooms Jim 

Flowers  was  telling  an  appealing  story: 

" . . . .  just  such  a  night  as  this.  We 
had  all  gathered  in  Mike  Garrity's 
place.  That  mountain-town  was  a  sort 
of  runway  for  high  winds— 'way  up  in 
the  Cascade  lead-mines.  I  'member 
there  was  a  couple  of  tables  of  seven-up. 
Garrity  didn't  have  anything  in  but 
Irish  whiskey,  which,  as  you  know,  is 
all  right  for  a  sprint — but  a  punisher 
on  a  four-mile  course — like  a  long  win- 
ter evening.  Suddenly  the  man  oppo- 
site jerked  up,  and  asked  the  crowd  if 
they  heard  it?  We  hadn't,  and  pres- 
ently went  on  playing.  Then  it  came 
to  me — a  long  wailing  cry.  I  couldn't 
see  the  cards  for  a  minute.  It  caught 
me  here " 

Jim  Flowers  stopped,  facing  the  side 
door.  I  followed  his  eyes.  A  little 
woman  was  standing  there — just  as  you 
would  have  made  her  up,  if  you  were 
putting  on  a  show  and  wanted  to  har- 
row to  tears.  She  had  the  shawl  and 
pallor  —  that  angular  look  about  the 
shoulders  which  is  so  terrible  with  a 
young  face.     And  there  was  no  drink 


'He  led  her  graciously  to  the  door.' 
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nor  drug  on  her  face!  The  icy  wind 
would  have  lined  up  any  havoc  like 
that.  Just  pitifulness.  I  remember 
thinking  that  here  was  probably  a  pro- 
fessional beggar,  but  she  was  good 
enough  to  get  me.  New  York  makes 
one  sceptical,  but,  any  way,  I  had  my 
hand  on  a  silver  dollar — as  she  came 
forward  to  where  we  sat — in  a  queer, 
hesitating  way,  as  if  she  didn't  like  to 
disturb  our  talk. 

"Gentlemen '  she  began  in  a  low, 

tired  voice. 

I  was  taking  my  hand  from  my 
pocket  when  Jim  Flowers  caught  my 
arm.  His  face  and  gesture  said,  "I'll 
really  be  hurt,  old  man,  if  you  don't 
leave  this  whole  thing  to  me !" 

He  led  her  graciously  to  the  door.  I 
didn't  turn,  but  only  a  moment  passed 
before  the  door  opened  to  let  the  woman 
go. 

I  didn't  feel  like  saying  anything  for 
a  minute  when  Jim  came  back,  looking 
a  little  ashamed  for  having  been  caught 
in  his  charity.  ...  I  didn't  hear  the 
rest  of  his  story.  I  was  thinking  about 
the  little  woman — you  could  almost  see 
through  her;  and  thinking  about  Jim 
Flowers.    He  had  made  me  desperately 


ashamed  for  believing  all  men  counter- 
feit good  fellows  like  myself.  I  was 
happy  and  sad,  and  felt  sticky  from 
cream  and  sugar  and  nutmeg. 

"I'm  going  home,  Jim,"  I  said  pres- 
ently. "It's  been  a  dandy  night — and 
if  there  isn't  anything  on — you'd  better 
have  dinner  with  me  to-morrow — a  sort 
of  'Christmas  in  India.'  .  .  .  We  can 
go  somewhere  and  talk  about  people  and 
things "  ! 

Jim  thought  it  might  be  managed. 
He  looked  grateful.  He  said  he  had 
heard  somewhere  that  a  friend  is  a  pres- 
ent a  man  gives  himself.  He  would  see 
me,  any  way,  he  declared,  holding  out 
his  hand. 

Christmas  was  gray  and  cheerless — 
a  boarding-house,  sleeping-late  sort  of 
nightmare  to  remember.  I  hurried 
forth  to  escape,  and  was  at  Richter's 
before  Jim  came.  The  old  man  was 
behind.  He  had  seen  the  woman  in  the 
shawl  the  night  before.  ...  I  brought 
up  the  subject — musing  on  the  pathetic 
figure. 

"Ach."  said  Richter.  "dot  vas  his 
wife.  She  has  been  here  before.  Dot's 
de  only  way  she  seem  to  get  money  out 
of  Jim."  .      " 


LOST    IN    HIS     CALLING 

BE  NOT  a  great  stenographer,  or  great  bookkeeper,  professor, 
merchant,  farmer  or  doctor,  merely,  but  a  great  man, — every 
inch  a  king.  The  man  who  is  drowned  in  his  vocation,  lost'  in 
his  calling,  is  of  very  little  use  in  any  community.  No  man  can 
be  truly  great  until  he  outgrows  the  vocation  which  gives  him 
bread  and  butter.  No  man  is  really  rich  until  he  has  learned 
to  do  without  money,  or  to  be  greater  than  his  check  book. 

It  is  a  contemptible  estimate  of  a  vocation  to  regard  it  as  the 
means  of  getting  a  living.  The  man  who  is  not  greater  than  his 
calling,  who  does  not  overtop  his  vocation,  so  that  it  runs  over  on 
all  sides,  is  not  successful.  A  man  should  be  greater  than  the 
books  he  writes,  greater  than  any  speech  he  makes,  than  any 
house  he  builds,  or  any  sermon  he  preaches. 

A  European  traveler  tells  of  the  following  epitaph  which  he 

read  on  a  tombstone  in  England:  "Here  lies :  he  was  born 

a  man,  but  died  a  grocer."  The  man  had  disappeared  in  his  call- 
ing. "We  often  find  that  a  man's  vocation  has  swallowed  him; 
that  it  has  completely  overwhelmed  him,  that  there  is  nothing 
left  of  him  for  any  purpose  outside  his  occupation. — Dr.  Orison 


Swett  Marden. 
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A  fond  family  group  near  Edmonton,   Alberta. 

A  BANQUET  TO  A  JERSEY 

By  August  Wolf 


Note: — Live  stock  production  in  Western  Canada  has  been  prominent 
before  the  people  of  Canada  this  year.  E.  W.  Caswell,  of  Saskatoon  swept 
the  Shorthorn  boards  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  and  now  comes 
the  big  dairy  story  of  the  year  from  Bed  Deer  where  a  now  famous  Jersey 
has  made  a  record.  With  characteristic  enthusiasm  the  people  of  Red 
Deer  enjoyed  a  unique  banquet.  It  will  be  noted  in  this  article  that  a  herd 
of  Holsteins  was  dispersed  about  this  time.  Farmer's  Magazine  had  an 
interesting  article  some  time  ago  on  the  dairy  possibilities  of  the  Park 
country  of  Alberta.  That  article  did  not  exaggerate  the  situation,  for  the 
district  from  Calgary  to  Athabasca  Landing  is  to  me  one  of  the  best  stock 
raising  districts  in  the  whole  of  Canada.  The  grasses  and  oats  that  can  be 
raised  there  cannot  be  beaten  in  the  world. — Editor. 


"ROSALIND  OF  OLD  BASING,"  a 
purebred  Jersey,  owned  by  C.  A.  Jiil- 
ian-Sharman  of  Red  Deer,  Alta.,  100 
miles  south  of  Edmonton,  was  the  ab- 
sent guest  of  honor  one  fine  evening  in 
October,  when  the  Red  Deer  Board  of 
Trade    entertained    a  hundred    repre- 


sentative men  from  various  parts  of 
the  province,  and  visitors  from  neigh- 
boring provinces  at  a  banquet  in  the 
town  hall  on  the  occasion  of  the  an- 
imal winning  the  title  of  champion 
dairy  cow  of  the  British  Empire. 
Rosalind's    performance,    which    is 
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"Rosalind    of    Old    Basing,"    Bed    Deer,    Alberta.      The    record-breaking    Jersey 
banqueted  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 


without  a  parallel  in  the  British  Em- 
pire, was  made  under  an  official  test. 
Highest   milk   yield   in   one   day, 

52  pounds. 
Highest  milk  yield   in  one  year, 

15,700  pounds. 
Milk    yield    in    three    years,    37,- 

847  y%  pounds. 
Average  butter  fat  test,  5.16  per 

cent. 
Butter      production,      one      year, 

1,031.89  pounds. 
Butter    production,     three    years, 

2,504.39  pounds. 
Actual   money    value    of   products 
in  three  years,  $1,007.50,  and 
three    calves,    for  which  the 
owner  has  refused  $2,000. 
Rosalind  was  bred  and  raised  near 
Red  Reer  and  is  one  of  a  herd  that  was 
established  when  Mr.  Sharman  import- 
ed Ex-Pratia,  now  22  years  old,  from 


the  Isle  of  Jersey.  Mr.  Sharman  also 
owns  Violet  of  Belvedere,  mother  of 
Rosalind;  Old  Basing,  a  daughter  of 
Rosalind,  and  Clarice  Violet,  a  grand- 
daughter. The  three  cows  have  earn- 
ed $2,344  in  the  last  12  months.  Ex- 
Pratia  is  milking  and  breeding  regul- 
arly. 

George  W.  Greene,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  presided  at  the 
banquet,  proposed  a  toast  to  the  King, 
and  delivered  a  short  ■  address,  after 
which  E.  Michener,  member  of  the 
provincial  parliament  of  Alberta,  pro- 
posed a  toast  to  Mr.  Sharman.  in  the 
course  of  which  he  referred  to  the  ach- 
ievements of  the  noted  cow  and  hoped 
that  the  animal  might  live  long.  Mr. 
Michener  told  of  meeting  Mr.  Shar- 
man at  Red  Deer  when  he  came  from 
London,  Eng.,  and  how  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  mixed  farming  and  faith 
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in  central  Alberta,  and  how  during  his 
residence  he  has  shown  the  great  pos- 
sibilities in  dairying  in  the  district. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Michener  advised 
the  farmers  to  buy  the  best  of  what- 
ever breed  of  cattle  they  had  decided 
to  go  into.  He  showed  that  in  the  Red 
Deer  district  of  50  miles  square  with 
only  one  cow  on  a  quarter  section,  each 
running  $50,  the  revenue  in  that  small 
district  would  be  $10,000,000.  He  said 
also  he  believes  that  farm  production 
will  be  the  basis  of  the  province  and 
that  the  dairy  business  is  the  basis  of 
the  farming  industry  and  that  what- 
ever can  be  done  toward  bringing  in 
dairy  cattle  the  farmers  will  be  doing 
the  best  that  can  be  done  for  the  pro- 
vince. 

Mr.  Sharman  was  greeted  by  loud 
applause  when  he  arose  to  reply.  He 
said  that  Red  Deer  had  proved  itself 
equal  to  many  occasions  but  he  felt  that 
he  had  been  greatly  honored  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  that  it  was  note- 
worthy so  many  prominent  men  should 
have  given  up  their  time  to  attend  the 
banquet  and  do  honor  to  Rosalind. 
Mr.  Sharman  was  generous  in  his  credit 
to  his  superintendent,  Mr.  Jones,  who 
has  given  special  care  to  the  cow  and 
he  felt  that  he  was  in  a  great  measure 
the  main  cause  of  Rosalind's  success. 
He  hoped  now  that  Mr.  Michener  had 
sold  his  entire  herd  of  Holsteins,  he 
would  go  into  Jerseys. 

Mr.  Sharman  said  that  with  Hon. 
Duncan  Marshall,  minister  of  agricul- 
ture, on  the  spot,  he  would  like  to 
show  him  how  the  cattle  industry  could 
be  bettered.  He  did  not  believe  in 
showing  in  the  ring,  owing  to  what  he 
termed  the  inferior  manner  of  judg- 
ing. He  is  of  the  opinion  cattle  should 
be  judged  by  what  they  can  do  and 
not  what  they  look  like.  Results,  he 
added  with  emphasis,  are  the  only  real 
tests. 

Rosalind  did  not  have  exceptional 
feeding.  The  animal  was  pastured  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  and  was  fed 
on  alfalfa  hay  with  grain  during  the 
winter  months.  Rosalind  is  a  large, 
rugged  cow  with  well  developed  .udder. 


MR.  JULIAN  SHARMAN, 
of   Red   Deer,   who   owns   the   cow. 

Breeders  say  that  Rosalind  and  other 
Jerseys  bred  from  old  country  stock 
are  distinctly  larger  and  stronger  than 
the  original  type. 

Mayor  Welliver  warmly  welcomed 
the  guests  and  proposed  the  toast,  "Our 
Visitors,"  which  was  responded  to  by 
Hon.  Duncan  Marshall,  who  said  he 
felt  is  was  necessary  to  show  farmers 
such  records  as  Mr.  Sharman  had 
made,  to  get  them  into  dairying,  and 
he  felt  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Shar- 
man. He  had  taken  interest  in  Mr. 
Sharman's  remarks  as  to  the  manner 
of  stock  judging  in  the  ring,  and  he 
knew  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  science 
but  judges  have  always  been  picked 
that  were  the  best  available.  He  be- 
lieved there  should  be  two  standards  of 
judging  and  that  the  stock  show  should 
be  a  dairy  show,  where  the  animals 
will  be  judged  at  the  milk  pail.  It  was 
expected  that  Stock  Grower's  associa- 
tions will  take  this  matter  up. 
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Red  Peer  has  an  ideal  location  as  a 
dairy  district.  A  fanner  is  assured  a 
certain  income  it'  he  will  go  into  the 
dairy  business.  The  Minister  was 
greatly  pleased  at  the  great  amount  of 
good  live  slock  being  brought  into  the 
province  by  the  different  interests, 
among  which  was  natural  resources  de- 


partment of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company,  which  was  represented 
at  the  banquet  by  J.  S.  Dennis  and  Dr. 
J.  (!.  Rutherford.  He  also  thought 
that  the  sale  billed  by  the  Michener 
Brothers,  already  referred  to,  was  a 
great  benefit  to  the  dairy  industry  in 
the  province. 


SOLITUDE 


The  'raptured  poet  often  tells 
Of  solitude  in  leafy  dells; 
And  e'en  if  I  no  poet  be 
Still  solitude  appeals  to  me. 
And  woe  betide  who  doth  intrude 
Upon  my  leafy  solitude. 

I  know  a  wood,  I  know  a  hill, 
"Where  all  is  calm  and  all  is  still ; 
And  there  I  sit  and  dream  alone, 
At  no  one's  pleasure  save  my  own. 
And  then  I  pray  you  not  trangress 
Upon  my  happy  loneliness. 

And  yet  if  in  the  wood  I  found 
Among  the  leaves  upon  the  ground, 
And  in  the  shadow  of  a  tree — 
You — sitting  smiling  up  at  me, 
I'd  snap  my  fingers,  though  it's  rude, 
At  poets  and  their  solitude ! 

Almey  St.  John  in  Pearson's  Magazine. 


A  MATCH-MAKING  GHOST 


By  Ethelwyn  Wetherald 


Note: — As  one  sits  in  the  fitful  glare  of  a  wood  fire  from  the  chimney 
grate  of  the  old  homestead  during  the  long  evenings  of  December,  fond 
visions  of  the  past  and  glowing  hopes  for  the  future  curl  in  and  out  with 
the  wreathing  smoke.  Especially  at  Yuletide  does  sentiment  hold  sway  in 
the  minds  of  nearly  every  one.  In  every  part  of  Canada  Farmer 's  Maga- 
zine stories  of  rural  life  will  be  spiced  by  this  sandwich  of  love-romance 
in  the  reading  matter.  The  following  story  was  written  by  Miss  Wetherald 
especially  for  Farmer's  Magazine. — Editor. 


AT  CHRISTMAS  time  when  evenings 
are  long  and  hearts  are  light,  and  an 
atmosphere  of  childlike  unreasoning 
joy  encompasses  long-legged,  short-foot- 
ed stockings  and  gift-bearing  trees,  I 
love  to  recall  the  Christmas  Eve  spent 
under  the  benignant  roof  of  my  old 
friend  Dr.  Mayberry  and  his  beautiful 
wife.  She  wasn't  his  wife  then,  though 
she  became  so  shortly  afterwards,  and 
their  union  has  been  ideal  in  its  com- 
pleteness of  sympathy,  aims  and  tastes. 

On  the  occasion  of  which  I  write, 
Alice  Latham,  a  stately  self-contained 
woman  of  twenty-eight,  was  one  of  the 
guests  of  the  bachelor  doctor  and  the 
elderly  distant  cousin  who  was  his 
housekeeper.  The  house  was  old-fash- 
ioned and  commodious,  with  a  big  brick 
fireplace  in  the  chief  living  room,  that 
was  capable  of  holding  a  huge  backlog 
for  solid  heat  and  a  jagged  section  of 
pine  stump  for  picturesque  effects — lit- 
tle towers  and  pinnacles  of  flame  that 
sent  dancing  lights  into  the  otherwise 
unlit  corners. 

The  room  was  hung  with  evergreen 
and  holly  and  the  broad  mantel  shelf 
was  showered  with  Christmas  cards  and 
other  more  substantial  gifts.  The  floor 
in  front  of  the  fireplace  was  bricked  out 
well  into  the  room,  and  on  this  dull 
red  hearth  two  fair-haired  little  girls 


were  busily  cracking  butternuts  and 
what  they  called  Canadian  walnuts,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  English  wal- 
nuts procurable  in  the  shops.  The  other 
guests,  with  the  prospect  of  along  even- 
ing before  them,  were  in  the  mood  to 
be  entertained. 

Somehow  the  talk  had  fallen  upon 
church  going  and  the  difficulty  of  con- 
fining wandering  thoughts  within  the 
precincts  of  appropriate  subjects. 

"One  reflection  I  find  hard  to  keep 
out  of  my  mind  in  church,"  said  a 
bright  young  niece  of  the  doctor's,  "is 
inspired  by  the  head  gear  of  the  women 
present.  When  I  gaze  around  on  all 
those  marvellous  hats  and  remember 
that  each  was  the  deliberate  choice  of 
the  woman  wearing  it — that  no  one 
compelled  her  to  buy  it — I  pause  in 
wonder  before  the  remarkable  manifes- 
tations of  the  feminine  mind." 

"My  religious  thoughts  go  deeper 
yet,"  confessed  young  Thornley,  who 
sat  beside  her,  with  a  gleam  of  satire  in 
his  eye.  "When  I  gaze  from  my  pew 
on  all  the  stolid,  sensible,  middle-aged 
couples  before  me,  I  keep  wondering 
why_  each  of  those  wives  picked  out  that 
particular  kind  of  tiresome  man  for  her 
husband." 

"Oh,  she  didn't!  She  never  did!" 
proclaimed  a  chorus  of  voices.     There 
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was  a  little  look  of  scorn  on  Alice  La- 
tham's delicate  upper  lip.  "You've  been 
reading  Bernard  Shaw,"  she  declared. 

Young  Thornley  did  not  deny  it.  He 
colored  a  little.  "Well,  I  believe  she 
does  choose  her  husband,"  he  said,  "but 
every  woman  is  so  complete  a  mistress 
of  the  forces  of  indirection  that  she 
never  lets  him  find  it  ont." 

Miss  Latham's  face  did  not  lose  its  . 
look  of  veiled  contempt.  I  noticed  that 
the  doctor  was  observing  her  narrowly. 
In  the  fire's  flickering  light,  half  dusk, 
half  flame,  she  looked  exquisite.  His 
own  handsome  face  wore  an  expression 
that  resembled  sorrow  as  the  mist  re- 
sembles rain,  as  Longfellow  more 
rhythmically  has  expressed  it.  He  look- 
ed somehow  like  a  man  who  has  a  story 
to  tell — or  rather  like  one  who  has  a 
story  he  has  never  told. 

"Well,"  protested  the  bright  young 
niece,  "if  women  are  the  choosers  why 
hasn't  the  female  of  the  species  prac- 
tised her  deadly  work  on  my  good-look- 
ing uncle  over  here?  He's  on  the  sanny 
:  :de  of  forty  yet.  Why  wasn't  he  picked 
i:p  ;  m  or  fifteen  yor"  n<ro?" 

'  The  doctor  made  ;•  face  at  her  and 
Thornley  gnve  some  nonsensical  an- 
swer. Miss  I  -.J  am  drew  hack  a  little 
further  into  the  sim;.(  w.  '"he  rest  of 
us  turned  eagerly  to  our  hoisl  as  Mrs. 
Quigley  said, 

"Do  tell  us  the  romance  of  your  life, 
Dr.  Mayberry.  If  somebody  didn't 
choose  you  why  didn't  you  choose 
somebody?" 

It  was  a  leading  question  and  we 
awaited  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  the 
answer.  "Well,"  began  the  doctor,  in- 
stinctively dodging  a  strip  of  orange 
peeling,  which  a  small  nephew  with 
youthful  exuberance  flung  into  the  fire, 
"I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  my  rea- 
son for  never  marrying  is  because  of 
some  remarks  dropped  in  my  presence 
years  ago  by  a  ghost." 

•''A  ghost?"  was  the  involuntary  and 
inevitably  skeptical  echo,  and  I  fancied 
that  some  of  us  wished  that  the  candles 
had  been  brought  in.  An  open  wood 
fire,  even  though  it  be  of  noble  propor- 
tions, is  a  mystery  maker.  The  sha- 
dows over  near  the  doorways  seem  to 


move  and  along  with  the  creature  com- 
forts there  is  a  curious  feeling  that 
something  a  little  bit  weird  might 
easily  happen. 

"Yes,  the  oddest  kind  of  a  ghost  you 
ever  heard  of.  I  have  never  spoken  of 
it  to  anyone  before,  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  I  should  not  now,  when  it  is 
part  and  parcel  of  my  dead  and  buried 
past."  He  turned  to  Mrs.  Darnell,  the 
elderly  cousin  who  had  kept  house  for 
him  since  his  mother's  death,  twelve 
years  before.  "You  remember  the 
double  house  we  lived  in  on  Malta 
street  ten  years  ago?  It  had  formerly 
been  owned  by  a  physician  with  a  large 
family,  who  had  occupied  both  sides  of 
it.  The  door  between  had  been  closed 
up  when  we  were  there.  It  was  old 
enough  to  be  haunted,  yet  there  was  a 
rational  look  about  it  that  won  con- 
fidence— for  you  know  houses  have  a 
physiognomy  the  same  as  people.  Well, 
it  was  between  five  and  six  on  Christmas 
Eve  ten  years  ago,  after  a  particularly 
busy  day,  that  I  lay  on  my  office  lounge 
trying  to  take  a  cat  nap  before  the  next 
call  should  come  and  not  succeeding  at 
all.  The  place  was  absolutely  still;  no 
fire  to  crackle,  no  window  open  to  admit 
street  noises.  Suddenly  from  a  direc- 
tion I  could  not  exactly  locate  came 
distinctly  the  words,  'Poor  girl!  poor 
girl !'  I  was  broad  awake  in  an  in- 
stant, every  sense  alert,  and  looked 
about  me  in  the  gathering  dusk  to  see 
if  someone  had  come  in  without  my  ob- 
serving him.  Then  I  made  a  thorough 
search  of  the  room  and  hall.  Nothing 
living  was  to  be  found.  I  was  com- 
pletely nonplussed.  There  was  no  one 
in  the  house  but  myself.  The  next  door 
neighbors — the  Martins — were  appar- 
ently in,  as  i  heard  the  usual  muffled 
sounds  of  voices  and  movements  pro- 
ceeding from  the  other  side  of  the  par- 
tition. The  words  I  heard  were  utter- 
ed in  a  voice  wholly  strange  to  me.  It 
was  high  and  clear — distinct  as  a  whis- 
pered secret — and  I  could  not  doubt  it 
was  meant  for  my  ear  alone. 

"As  there  was  no  possibiliJ  .  of  ex- 
plaining the  mystery  I  wen1  :  ck  to 
the  lounge  but  not  to  repose,  tor  no 
sooner  was  I  stretched  out  again  th.in  I 
heard  in  the  same  clear  deliberate  tone 
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the  words,  'She  is  certainly  in  love  with 
Frank  May-berry.'  It  seems  a  foolish 
thing  to  repeat,  but  fancy  a  man  re- 
ceiving an  interesting  piece  of  informa- 
tion like  that  from  an  utterly  unknown 
source!  I  was  no  more  asleep  than  I 
am  now  and  I  certainly  was  consider- 
ably stirred  up.  Again  I  searched  the 
house  thoroughly,  with  a  sense  of  its 
futility,  for  the  words  were  assuredly 
uttered  within  a  foot  or  two  of  my  ear. 
The  feeling  of  an  invisible  ghostly 
presence  was  upon  me,  and,  though  my 
hair  did  not  rise,  I  could  feel  the  blood 
leave  my  face,  and  knew  that  I  was  pal- 
lid with  fright,  or  some  less  ignoble 
emotion.  Why  should  a  spirit  from  the 
other  world  take  the  trouble  to  let  me 
know  in  so  unmistakable  a  manner  that 
some  poor  girl  was  angelic  enough  to 
love  me?  I  might  have  made  the  in- 
quiry on  the  spot,  but  there  was  a 
curious  dryness  in  my  mouth  and 
throat. 

"I  lay  down  again  but  no  further 
message  came.  As  you  may  have  no- 
ticed the  information  was  maddening- 
ly incomplete.  I  knew  a  number  of 
girls  more  or  less  attractive,  and,  though 
I  suppose  I  have  my  share  of  vanity, 
I  can  honestly  say  that  not  one  of  them 
showed  me  at  that  time,  or  has  showed 
me  since,  that  she  entertained  more 
than  a  frank  liking  for  me.  Perhaps  I 
have  been  too  shy  or  they  too  coy.  At 
times  in  the  years  gone  by  Personal  Pre- 
ference might  have  extended  her  lily 
wand  in  the  direction  of  one  or  other 
among  the  girls  I  knew,  had  not  that 
old  ghostly  presence  seemed  to  over- 
>hadow  it,  and  I  realize  again  that  some 
incomprehensible  Unknown  has  stoop- 
ed to  love  me.  How  could  I  give  my 
name  and  life  to  any  other  than  the 
one  who  seems  to  have  been  set  apart 
for  me  by  an  experience  unique  in  the 
history  of  man.  Perhaps  I  am  a  little 
superstitious.  I  fancy  most  of  us  are 
more  so  than  we  are  quite  willing  to 
acknowledge  but  I  seem  to  have  been 
waiting  all  these  years  for  further  re- 
velations on  a  subject  of  the  deepest 
interest  and  importance  to  my  life." 

"But  why  wait?"  asked  the  bright 
niece.  "Whv  not  search  her  out  or 
make  active  inquiries?" 


"Well,  my  dear,  there  is  the  diffi- 
culty. Where  shall  I  search,  Of  whom 
shall  I  make  inquiries,  Shall  I  line  up 
the  ladies  who  interest  me  the  most  and 
ask  each  in  turn  if  she  has  done  me 
the  honor  to  confer  upon  me  the  ines- 
timable favor  of  her  regard,  and,  having 
received  a  polite  negative  from  each, 
turn  to  mere  feminine  acquaintances 
and  put  the  question  to  them," 

"Isn't  that  exactly  like  a  man,"  que- 
ried the  bright  niece.  As  though  there 
was  no  way  of  finding  out  how  you 
stand  in  the  estimation  of  others  ex- 
cept by  direct  inquiry!" 

"Then  mv  masculine  density  is  at 
fault,"  smiled  her  uncle. 

I  think  most  of  us  shared  the  belief 
that  Dr.  Frank  Mayberry,  on  the  oc- 
casion to  which  he  referred,  had  been 
blest  with  a  dream  of  singular  vivid- 
ness. Three  or  four  of  us  collected  in 
one  of  the  upper  halls  for  a  before-bed- 
time-chat,  decided  that  our  favorite 
physician  was  more  than  usually  sus- 
ceptible to  supposedly  other-world  in- 
fluences .  In  most  ghost  stories  the  re- 
turning spirit  impresses  the  eye — sel- 
dom the  ear — of  the  unwilling  recipi- 
ent of  the  visit.  In  this  case  there  was 
not  even  the  pretence  of  an  apparition ; 
merely  a  voice  that,  except  for  its  dis- 
tinctness, on  which  special  stress  was 
laid,  might  very  probably  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  occupants  in  the  other 
side  of  the  double  house.  Most  likely 
the  entire  incident  had  been  a  dream. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when,  being 
afflicted  with  a  sudden  over-mastering 
desire  for  ice  water,  and  knowing  the 
maids  had  retired,  I  slipped  into  a 
dressing  gown  and  descended  to  the 
dining  room  as  soundlessly  as  possible 
The  lights  in  the  hall  had  been  ex- 
tinguished but,  looking  across  it  be- 
tween the  looped  curtains  at  the  en- 
trance, I  could  see  Alice  Latham  shV 
ting  alone  before  the  smouldering  em- 
bers at  the  further  end  of  the  drawing- 
room.  Hearing  subdued  voices  from 
the  dining  room  I  would  have  with- 
drawn, but  my  retreat  was  cut  off  by  a 
door  suddenly  opening  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  whence  the  form  of  Major 
Bucke  was  seen  to  emerge  and  proceed 
along  the  upper  hall.    Involuntarily  I 
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slipped  behind  the  curtain  that  separ- 
ated the  front  entrance  from  the  dining 
room,  and  became  an  enforced  listener 
to  a  conversation  that  was  certainly  not 
intended  for  my  ears. 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  me  years 
ago,"  The  voice  was  that  of  Mrs.  Dart- 
nell.  "I  conld  have  cleared  up  the 
mystery  at  once.' 

"What  on  earth  do  you  mean,"  came 
in  the  low,  intense  tones  of  Dr.  May- 
herry. 

Mrs.  Dartnell  laughed  softly  but  vi- 
brantly. "Did  you  never  know,"  she 
said,  "that  old  Dr.  Fletcher  had  a  speak- 
ing tube  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
double  house  on  Malta  street,  so  that 
his  wife  could  more  readily  communi- 
cate with  him  in  his  office?  It  was 
papered  over  at  the  time  we  were  there, 
but  I  supposed  you  knew  about  it.  The 
upper  end  of  the  tube  entered  a  small 
dark  room  which  our  neighbors,  the 
Martins,  used  as  a  medicine  closet." 

"Well,"  breathed  the  doctor  impa- 
tiently. 

"Well,"  continued  Mrs.  Dartnell,  "at 
the  time  you  spoke  of  I  was  over  on  the 
Martin  side  of  the  house  when  the  pro- 
fessional nurse  at  the  .Latham's,  fur- 
ther down  the  street,  came  across  to  get 
a  vial  of  some  particular  kind  of  dis- 
infectant required.  It  was  your  speak- 
ing of  her  high  clear  voice  that  set 
memory  on  the  track  and  I  am  positive 
that  was  the  evening  you  speak  of.  Miss 
Latham  was  down  with  typhoid  and  in 
her  delirium  repeatedly  mentioned 
your  name  with  every  endearing  epi- 
thet, so " 

"Good  heavens!  Why  did  you  not 
tell  me  all  this  before?"  The  doctor, 
struggling  with  his  agitation,  began 
softly  to  pace  the  floor. 


"How  could  I?  There  are  some 
things  that  women  never  reveal  about 
each  other.  You  men  fancy  that  wo- 
men are  not  loyal  to  women,  but  I 
would  have  carried  that  poor  girl's  sec- 
ret to  my  grave  had  you  not  betrayed 
to-night  that  it  was  the  love  of  some  un- 
known girl  for  you  that  prevented  you 
from  marrying." 

"Oh,  what  have  you  done?"  cried  the 
doctor  in  his  intense  whisper.  "I  have 
loved  her  for  years,  but  she  has  never 
licked  an  eye-lash  in  my  direction.  I 
suppose  I  am  a  bat,  but  honestly  I  had 
the  foolish  notion  that  if  a  girl  cared 
for  a  man  she  would  manage  in  some 
infinitesimal  way  to  let  him  know  it." 

Mrs.  Dartnell  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment. Then  she  said,  "I  left  Miss  La- 
tham alone  in  the  drawing  room  before 
the  fire.  I  came  out  here  to  get  her  a 
hot  lemonade." 

Before  the  words  left  her  lips  the  doc- 
tor had  pushed  aside  the  heavy  portiere, 
not  stopping  to  notice  my  stealthy 
ascent  up  the  stairs,  crossed  tbe  hall  and 
was  in  the  Christmas-brightened  room 
deserted  by  all  save  the  girl  who  was 
the  best  gift  of  life  to  him.  I  could 
not  see  them,  but  I  could  picture  Alice 
Latham  sitting  before  the  burned-out 
fire  of  logs,  her  beautiful  head  dropping 
with  the  weight  of  dreams,  and  the  doc- 
tor approaching  her  with  that  in  his 
eyes  which  matched  so  well  with  the 
tenderness  in  his  voice.  ...  As  I 
said  before  their  union  has  been  an 
ideal  one.  Doubtless  he  is  not  the  only 
man  in  the  world  who  has  hesitated  to 
show  his  affection  before  the  girl  of  his 
choice  manifested  a  preference  for  him, 
nor  she  the  only  girl  who  would  regard 
such  a  manifestation,  however  slight, 
as  absolutely  not  to  be  thought  of. 


ELECTRIC  FARMING  IN  GERMANY 


By  J.  C.  Boylen 


Note: — The  Germans  are  a  great  people.  They  are  a  thrifty  people. 
They  do  things  quite  differently  from  what  we  do.  There,  farm  life  condi- 
tions are  more  intensive,  and  they  have  smaller  farms.  Yet  we  have  much 
to  learn  from  their  methods  just  as  we  have  to  go  to  them  in  our  industrial 
life  for  the  solution  of  our  mechanical  and  scientific  questions.  Certainly 
in  the  matter  of  applied  science  Canadian  farmers  are  lagging  behind.  In 
Ontario,  the  Hon.  Adam  Beck  is  doing  well  to  study  their  methods  and  is 
trying  to  introduce  to  the  Ontario  farms  something  of  what  he  has  seen. 
The  photos  accompanying  this  article  have  never  been  published  before 
and  will  give  some  idea  of  how  the  municipalities  have  been  helping  the 
farmer  there.  The  writer  of  the  article  has  just  lately  been  appointed 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Hon.  James  Duff,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  for 
Ontario. — Editor. 


GERMAN  experience  in  the  applica- 
tion of  electricity  to  agriculture  is  the 
inspiration  of  the  movement  in  Ontario 
to  employ  this  potent  agent  on  the  farm. 
By  the  munificence  of  Providence  On- 
tario is  threaded  with  rivers  and  streams 
whose  waterfalls  are  capable  of  generat- 
ing an  unlimited  supply  of  electricity. 
The  Whitney-Beck  Cheap  Power  Po- 
licy, aiming  to  supply  electricity  from 
these  sources  to  the  population  at  cost 
has  so  lifted  the  leaders  of  agriculture 
that  a  wider  horizon  of  productiveness 
has  been  disclosed. 

Farming  by  electricity  is  now  quite 
a  matter-of-fact  proceeding  in  Germany, 
This  is  especially  so  in  Saxony.  There 
intense  cultivation  is  carried  on  with  a 
minimum  of  labor  and  at  a  profit 
that  would  make  the  Canadian  farmer 
stare.  Electricity  plows  the  fields, 
operates  the  harvesting  machinery , 
threshes  the  grain,  milks  the  cows,  se- 
parates the  cream  from  the  milk,  churns 
the  cream  into  butter,  kneads  the  but- 
ter, pumps  the  water,  fills  the  silo, 
lights  the  stables  and  yards  and  con- 
veys fertilizer  to  the  land. 


An   agricultural   power   station   by   the 
roadside,    Germany. 
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Threshing   on   a   German   farm   by   an   electric   motor. 


Electricity  lights  the  farm  home  and 
ihe'more  well-to-do  the  farmer  happens 
to  be  the  more  is  electricity  used  to  per- 
form the  house-work  and  cooking. 

German  experience  has  shown  the 
use  of  electricity  to  be  both  economical 
and  convenient.  The  progress  of  inven- 
tion has  made  the  wide  and  varied  ap- 
plication of  such  power  possible.  The 
discovery  of  the  transmission  of  elec- 
tricity at  high  potential  paved  the  way 
for  the  progress  that  has  taken  place. 
Hon.  Adam  Beck,  Chairman  of  the 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of 
Ontario,  and  engineers  of  the  Commis- 
sion with  Mr.  W.  B.  Roadhouse,  De- 
puty Minister  of  Agriculture,  made  spe- 
cial visits  to  Europe  to  study  the  uses  to 
which  electricity  was  put  on  the  land 
and  examine  the  systems  in  operation 
in  France,  Italy  and  Germany. 

The  systems  in  Germany  were  found 
to  be  more  efficient  and  the  use  of  el- 
ectric power  there  was  more  wide- 
spread. Agricultural  power  stations  dot 
portions  of  the  country.  At  Lottin  in 
Kastern  Germany,  for  instance,  they 
visited  an  agricultural  power  station 
which  was  erected  by  an  association  of 
farmers  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
electricity  to  their  farms.  The  trans- 
mission line  from  the  station  is  90  miles 
long  and  supplies  current  to  a  number 
of  farms  with  an  aggregate  cultivated 
area  of  25,000  acres.  Another  agri- 
cultural power  station  at  Beeswitz  trans- 


mits electrical  energy  over  a  line  100 
miles  long  and  supplies  over  50,000 
acres  of  cultivated  land. 

German  invention  and  experience 
have  overcome  the  obstacles  that  once 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity on  the  farm.  Economic  diffi- 
culties arising  from  the  fact  that  the 


Combination    pole   and    lighting   post   on 
German    transmission    line. 
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in  Germany   by  electric  cable.     The  plow  is  drawn  by  a  cable  attached  to  a  motor 
at  one  end  of  tbe  field,  and  an  anchor  waggon  at  the  other.    , 


cistributed  over  a  large  area  while  the 
amount  of  energy  consumed  is  com- 
paratively small  have  been  solved.  In 
many  instances  farms  are  supplied  from 
municipal  plants.  The  energy  demand- 
ed for  a  farm  supply  is,  of  course, 
greatest  during  the  day.  This  makes  the 
rural  districts  attractive  markets  for 
municipal  lighting  plants,  as  a  com- 
bination lighting  load  and  agricultural 
load  means  that  a  municipal  supply  for 
lighting  which  would  be  idle  every  day 
is  sold  to  the  farmers  whose  use  for  the 
power  at  night  virtually   amounts    to 


nothing.  This  advantageous  marketing 
of  power  makes  possible  a  lower  rate  to 
the  consumer. 

Where  the  farmers  secure  their  sup- 
ply from  a  municipal  plant  they  usual- 
ly form  themselves  into  an  association 
and  as  such  contract  for  a  supply.  The 
price  these  associations  charge  to  rural 
consumers,  generally  members  of  the 
association,  is  made  to  include  interest 
on  the  money  invested  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  distribution  lines  and  for  the 
supplying  of  customers  with  meters.  It 
also  includes  a  small  charge  to  provide 


One  type  of  agricultural  power  station;  neat,  substantial  and   beautiful. 
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A  closer  view  of  the  threshing  barn.     It  differs  considerably 
Canadian  is  accustomed   to. 


with   what   the 


electrical  energy  must  of  necessity  be 
a  sinking  fund. 

When  the  money  invested  has  been 
recovered  through  the  sinking  fund  the 
charge  to  the  consumer  for  current  is 
decreased.  Where  there  are  no  power 
stations  from  which  farmers  may  se- 
cure energy  in  this  way  rural  communi- 
ties organize  and  with  county  or  pro- 
vincial assistance,  erect  agricultural 
power  stations  to  supply  their  demands. 
One  such  power  station  was  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $500,000,  of  which  tbe  gov- 
ernment contributed  $50,000. 

These  co-operative  organizations  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  agri- 
cultural power  stations  in  communi- 
ties have  met  with  great  favor  in  Ger- 
many. They  are  allowed  to  use  the 
highways  for  their  transmission  lines, 
so  there  are  virtually  no  right  of  way 
expenses. 

German  cost  accounting  has  estab- 
lished that  the  cost  of  help  and  of 
draft  cattle  is  from  62  to  74  per  cent, 
of  the  total  cost  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion. The  greatest  saving  is  made  in 
the  reduction  of  these  expenses. 

The  cost  of  agricultural  production 


without  the  help  of  electricity  is  esti- 
mated as  follows: 

For  100  bushels. 

With 
electrically 
Kind    of   Work —  Without      With      operated 

machine,  machine,  machine, 
hours.       hours.      hours. 

Grain   cleaning    10  7.5  4 

Grain    grinding    33.3  12.5 

Threshing    167  50  33.5 

Turnip   cutting    17  10  3.5 

Until  the  advent  of  electricity  the 
motive  power  chiefly  available  was  that 
supplied  by  steam  tractors.  Power  of 
this  description  can  only  be  used  on  a 
large  scale,  is  limited  in  application  and 
can  only  be  used  certain  portions  of  the 
year.  The  small  farmer  can  not  afford 
the  large  investment  required  to  be 
made  to  procure  such  power  and  those 
who  use  it  are  exposed  to  a  fire  risk 
which  is  not  light. 

With  the  coming  of  the  small  elec- 
tric motor  the  uses  to  which  power  on 
the  farm  can  be  put  are  practically  un- 
limited. The  electric  motor  is  especial- 
ly adapted  to  intermittent  work  and 
makes  individual  drive  possible  even  for 
the  smallest  machine.  Farm  operations 
are  naturally  scattered  over  a  consider- 
able area,  but  the  electric  motor  is  built 
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in  sizes  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  such     machines     operated     by     othei 

farmer  on  100  acres  as  well  as  the  farm-  motive  power  and  also  compared  with 

er  on  1,000  acres.    It  is  portable  and  is  the  time  taken  for  the  performance  of 

so  simple  that  once  started  it  requires  no  the  same  work  by  manual  labor: 
attention.    As  starting    and    stopping 

merely  means  the  opening  or  closing  of  Rent  ()f  grollll(1                                           f2 

a  switch  the  fire  hazard  of  mechanical     Taxes    2.7 

-i    •         •         •    ,        n                   j  Upkeep  of  agricultural   inipleme nts,   interest 

drive  IS  Virtually  Wiped  OUt.  ami  sinking  fund  charges   8.7 

In  Germany  the  problem  of  securing     CM^o/draS^cattte '"    ill 

farm  help  is  just  as  acute  as  it  is  in  wages  for  hired  help  .'.'.'...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.[':'.'.'.'.'.'.    49!i 
this  country.     This  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  employment    of    electric  This  means  in  a  general  way  a  sav- 
power  in  such  a  widespread  manner.  ing  by  the  use  of  electricity  instead  of 

The  following  table  will  give  some  hired  help  of  47  per  cent  .  in  grain 

idea  of  the  speed  of  operation  and  ef-  cleaning,  62  V2  per  cent,  in  grain  grind- 

ficiency  of   electrically   driven   agricul-  ing,  32  per  cent,  in  threshing  and  65 

tural     machinery     as    compared    with  per  cent,  in   turnip  cutting. 


Portable    motors    with    reels    to   carry   cables   for    use   on    the    faro: 


E.  P 


auline 


Joh 


nson 


Up  the  dusk-enfolded  prairie, 

Foot-falls  soft  and  sly, 
Velvet  cushioned,  wild  and  wary, 

Then  the  coyote's  cry. 

Rush  of  hoofs  and  roar  and  rattle, 
Beasts  of  blood  and  breed — 

Twenty  thousand  frightened  cattle. 
Then  the  wild  stampede. 

Pliant  lasso,   circling  wider, 
With  the  frenzied  flight. 

Loping  horse  and  cursing  rider 
Plunging  through  the  night. 

Rim  of  dawn  the  darkness  losing. 

Trail  of  blackened  loam. 
Perfume  of  the  sage-brush  oozing 

On  the  air-like  foam. 


Foothills  to  the  Rockies  lifting. 
Brown   and  blue  and  green; 
Warm  Alberta  sunlight  drifting 
Over  .leagues  between. 

That's  the  country  of  the  ranges 
Plain  and  prairie  land, 

And  the  God  who  never  changes 
Holds  it  in  His  hand. 


*Her  many  friends  regret  that  the  Indian  poetess  is  an 
invalid  in  Vancouver.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  touched  all  hearts 
by  his  kindly  visit  to  her  while  on  his  Pacific  Coast  "trip  recently. 


THE  SMOKE  BELLEW  SERIES 


TALE  TWELVE :  Wonder  of  Women 


By  Jack  London 


As  a  writer  of  stories  of  the  Smoke  Bellew  type  Jack  London  is  in  a 
class  by  himself.  A  big,  strong,  active  fellow  himself,  he  knows  full  well 
the  life  of  which  he  writes — the  life  of  freedom  and  adventure  in  the  wilds. 
The  Smoke  Bellew  series,  which  has  run  in  Farmer 's  throughout  the  year 
and  has  been  followed  with  so  much  interest,  will  be  concluded  in  January, 
when  the  second  installment  of  "Wonder  of  Woman"  will  be  published. 


PART  I. 


"JUST  the  same  I  notice  you  ain't 
troubled  over  yourself  to  get  married/' 
Shorty  remarked,  continuing  a  conver- 
sation that  had  lapsed  some  few  min- 
utes before. 

Smoke,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
sleeping  robe  and  examining  the  feet 
of  a  dog  he  had  rolled  snarling  on  its 
back  in  the  snow,  did  not  answer.  And 
Shorty,  turning  a  steaming  moccasin 
propped  on  a  stick  before  the  fire,  stud- 
ied his  partner's  face  keenly. 

"Cock  your  eye  up  at  that  there 
aurora  borealis,"  Shorty  went  on. 
"Some  frivolous,  eh?  Just  like  any 
shilly-shallyin',  skirt-dancing  woman. 
The  best  of  them  is  frivolous,  when  they 
ain't  foolish.  And  they  's  cats,  all  of 
'em,  the  littlest  an'  the  biggest,  the  nic- 
est and  the  otherwise.  They're  sure  de- 
vourin'  lions  an'  roaring  hyenas  when 
they  get  on  the  trail  of  a  man  they've 
cottoned  to." 

Again  the  monologue  languished. 
Smoke  cuffed  the  dog  when  it  attempted 
to  snap  his  hand,  and  went  on  examin- 
ing its  bruised  and  bleeding  pads. 

"Huh !"  pursued  Shorty.  "Mebbe  I 
couldn't  a-married  if  I'd  a  mind  to! 
An'  mebbe  I  would  n't  a-ben  married 
without  a  mind  to,  if  I  hadn't  hiked 


for  tall  timber.  Smoke,  d'you  want  to 
know  what  saved  me?  I'll  tell  you.  My 
wind.  I  just  kept  a-runnin'.  I'd  like 
to  see  any  skirt  run  me  outa  breath." 

Smoke  released  the  animal  and  turn- 
ed his  own  steaming,  stick-propped 
moccasins. 

"We've  got  to  rest  over  to-morrow 
and  make  moccasins,"  he  vouchsafed. 
"That  little  crust  is  playing  the  devil 
with  their  feet." 

"We  oughta  keep  goin'  somehow," 
Shorty  objected.  "We  ain't  got  grub 
enough  to  turn  back  with,  and  we  gotta 
strike  that  run  of  caribou  or  them  white 
Indians  almighty  soon  or  we'll  be  eatin' 
the  dogs  sore  feet  an'  all.  Now  who  ever 
seen  them  white  Indians  anyway? 
Nothin'  but  hearsay.  An'  how  can  a 
Indian  be  white?  A  black  white 
man'd  be  as  natural.  Smoke,  we  just 
oughta  travel  to-morrow.  The  country's 
plumb  dead  of  game.  We  ain't  seen 
even  a  rabbit  track  in  a  week,  you  know 
that.  An'd  we  gotta  get  out  of  this 
dead  streak  into  somewhere  that  meat's 
runnin'." 

"They'll  travel  all  the  better  with  a 
day's  rest  for  their  feet  and  moccasins 
all  around,"  Smoke  counselled.  "If 
you  get  a  chance  at  any  low  divide,  take 
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a  peep  over  at  the  country  beyond. 
We're  likely  to  strike  open,  rolling 
country  any  time  now.  That's  what  La 
Perle  told  us  to  look  for." 

"Huh!  By  his  own  story,  it  was  ten 
years  ago  that  La  Perle  come  through 
this  section,  an'  he  was  that  loco  from 
hunger  he  couldn't  know  what  he  did 
see.  Remember  what  he  said  of  whop- 
pin'  big  flags  floatin'  from  the  tops  of 
the  mountains?  That  shows  how,  loco 
he  was.  An'  he  said  himself  he  never 
seen  any  white  Indians — that  was  An- 
ton's yarn.  An',  besides,  Anton  kicked 
the  bucket  two  years  before  you  an'  me 
come  to  Alaska.  But  I'll  take  a  look 
to-morrow.  An'  mebbe  I  might  pick  up 
a  moose.    What  d'you  say  we  turn  in?" 

n. 

Smoke  spent  the  morning  in  camp, 
sewing  dog-moccasins  and  repairing 
harnesses.  At  noon  he  cooked  a  meal 
for  two,  ate  his  share,  and  began  to  look 
for  Shorty's  return.  An  hour  later  he 
strapped  on  his  snowshoes  and  went  out 
on  his  partner's  trail.  The  way  led  up 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  through  a  narrow 
gorge  that  widened  suddenly  into  a 
moose-pasture.  But  no  moose  had  been 
there  since  the  first  snow  of  the  preced- 
ing fall.  The  tracks  of  Shorty's  snow- 
shoes  crossed  the  pasture  and  went  up 
the  easy  slope  of  a  low  divide.  At  the 
crest  Smoke  halted.  The  tracks  con- 
tinued down  the  other  slope.  The  first 
spruce  trees,  in  the  creek  bed,  were  a 
mile  away,  and  it  was  evident  that 
Shorty  had  passed  through  them  and 
gone  on.  Smoke  looked  at  his  watch, 
remembered  the  oncoming  of  darkness, 
the  dogs  and  the  camp,  and  reluctantly 
decided  against  going  farther.  But  be- 
fore he  retraced  his  steps  he  paused  for 
a  long  look.  All  the  eastern  sky-line 
was  saw-toothed  by  the  snowy  backbone 
of  the  Rockies.  The  whole  mountain 
system,  range  upon  range,  seemed  to 
trend  to  the  north-west,  cutting  athwart 
the  course  to  the  open  country  reported 
by  La  Perle.  The  effect  was  as  if  the 
mountains  conspired  to  thrust  back  the 
traveler  toward  the  west  and  the  Yukon. 
Smoke  wondered  how  many  men  in  the 


past,  approaching  as  he  had  approached, 
had  been  turned  aside  by  that  forbid- 
ding aspect.  La  Perle  had  not  been 
turned  aside,  but  then,  La  Perle  had 
crossed  over  from  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Rockies. 

Until  midnight  Smoke  maintained  a 
huge  fire  for  the  guidance  of  Shorty. 
And  in  the  morning,  waiting  with  camp 
broken  and  dogs  harnessed  for  first 
break  of  light,  Smoke  took  up  the  pur- 
suit. In  the  narrow  pass  of  the  canyon, 
his  lead-dog  pricked  his  ears  and  whin- 
ed. Then  Smoke  came  \rpon  the  In- 
dians, six  of  them,  coming  toward  him. 
They  were  traveling  light,  without  dogs, 
and  on  each  man's  back  was  the  small- 
est of  pack-outfits.  Surrounding  Smoke, 
they  immediately  gave  him  several  mat- 
ters for  surprise.  That  they  were  look- 
ing for  him  was  clear.  They  were  not 
White  Indians,  though  they  were  tall- 
er and  heavier  than  the  Indians  of  the 
Yukon  basin.  Five  of  them  carried  the 
old-fashioned,  long-barreled  Hudson 
Bay  Company  musket,  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  sixth  was  a  Winchester  rifle 
which  Smoke  knew  to  be  Shorty's. 

Nor  did  they  waste  time  in  making 
him  a  prisoner.  Unarmed  himself, 
Smoke  could  only  submit.  The  con- 
tents of  the  sled  were  distributed  among 
their  own  packs,  and  he  was  given  a 
pack  composed  of  his  and  Shorty's 
sleeping  furs.  The  dogs  were  unharn- 
essed, and  when  Smoke  protested,  one 
of  the  Indians,  by  signs,  indicated  a 
trail  too  rough  for  sled-travel.  Smoke 
bowed  to  the  inevitable,  cached  the  sled 
end-on  in  the  snow  on  the  bank  above 
the  stream,  and  trudged  on  with  his 
captors.  Over  the  divide  to  the  north 
they  went,  down  to  the  spruce  trees 
which  Smoke  had  glimpsed  the  preced- 
ing afternoon.  They  followed  the  stream 
for  a  dozen  miles,  abandoning  it  when 
it  trended  to  the  west  and  heading  dir- 
ectly eastward  up  a  narrow  tributary. 

The  first  night  was  spent  in  a  camp 
which  had  been  occupied  for  several 
days.  Here  was  cached  a  quantity  of 
dried  salmon  and  a  sort  of  pemmican, 
which  the  Indians  added  to  their  packs. 
From  this  camp  a  trail  of  many  snow- 
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shoes  led  off — Shorty's  captors,  was 
Smoke's  conclusion ;  and  before  dark- 
ness fell  he  succeeded  in  making  out  the 
tracks  Shorty's  narrower  snowshoes  had 
left.  On  questioning  the  Indians  by 
signs,  they  nodded  affirmation  and 
pointed  to  the  north. 

Always,  in  the  days  that  followed, 
they  pointed  north ;  and  always  the 
trail,  turning  and  twisting  through  a 
jumble  of  upstanding  peaks,  trended 
north.  Everywhere,  in  this  bleak  snow- 
solitude,  the  way  seemed  barred,  yet 
ever  the  trail  curved  and  coiled,  finding 
low  divides  and  avoiding  the  higher 
and  untravelable  chains.  The  snowfall 
was  deeper  than  in  the  lower  valleys, 
and  every  step  of  the  way  was  snowshoe 
work.  Furthermore,  Smoke's  captors, 
all  young  men,  traveled  light  and  fast ; 
and  he  could  not  forbear  the  prick  of 
pride  in  the  knowledge  that  he  easily 
kept  up  with  them.  They  were  trail- 
hardened  and  trained  to  snowshoes  from 
infancy ;  yet  such  was  his  condition  that 
the  traverse  bore  no  more  of  ordinary 
hardship  to  him  than  to  them. 

In  six  days  they  gained  and  crossed 
the  central  pass,  low  in  comparison  with 
the  mountains  it  threaded,  yet  formid- 
able in  itself  and  not  possible  for  loaded 
sleds.  Five  days  more  of  tortuous  wind- 
ing, from  lower  altitude  to  lower  alti- 
tude, brought  them  to  the  open,  rolling, 
and  merely  hilly  country  La  Perle  had 
found  ten  years  before.  Smoke  knew  it 
with  the  first  glimpse,  on  a  sharp  cold 
day,  the  thermometer  forty  below  zero, 
the  atmosphere  so  clear  that  he  could 
see  a  hundred  miles.  Far  as  he  could 
see  rolled  the  open  country.  High  in 
the  east  the  Rockies  still  thrust  their 
snowy  ramparts  heavenward.  To  the 
south  and  west  extended  the  broken 
ranges  of  the  projecting  spur-system 
they  had  crossed.  And  in  this  vast 
pocket  lay  the  country  La  Perle  had 
traversed — snow-blanketed,  but  assured- 
ly fat  with  game  at  some  time  in  the 
year,  and  in  the  summer,  a  smiling,  for- 
ested and  flowered  land. 

Before  mid-day,  traveling  down  a 
broad  stream,  past  snow-buried  willows 
and  naked  aspens,  and  across  heavily 


timbered  flats  of  spruce,  they  came  upon 
the  site  of  a  large  camp,  recently  aban- 
doned. Glancing  as  he  went  by  it, 
Smoke  estimated  four  or  five  hundred 
fires,  and  guessed  the  population  to  be 
in  the  thousands.  So  fresh  was  the  trail 
and  so  well  packed  by  the  multitude, 
that  Smoke  and  his  captors  took  off 
their  snowshoes  and  in  their  moccasin.- 
struck  a  swifter  pace.  Signs  of  game 
appeared  and  grew  plentiful — tracks  of 
wolves  and  lynxes  that  without  meat 
could  not  be.  Once,  one  of  the  Indians 
cried  out  with  satisfaction  and  pointed 
to  a  large  area  of  open  snow,  littered 
with  fang-polished  skulls  of  caribou, 
trampled  and  disrupted  as  if  an  army 
had  fought  upon  it.  And  Smoke  knew 
that  a  big  killing  had  been  made  by  the 
hunters  since  the  last  snow  flurry. 

In  the  long  twilight  no  sign  was  man- 
ifested of  making  camp.  They  held 
steadily  on  through  a  deepening  gloom 
that  vanished  under  a  sky  of  light — 
great,  glittering  stars  half-veiled  by  a 
greenish-vapor  of  pulsing  aurora  bor- 
ealis.  His  dogs  caught  it  first,  the  nois- 
es of  the  camp,  pricking  their  ears  and 
whining  in  low  eagerness.  Then  it 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  humans,  a  mur- 
mur, dim  with  distance,  but  not  invest- 
ed with  the  soothing  grace  that  is  com- 
mon to  distant  murmurs.  Instead,  it 
was  in  a  high,  wild  key,  a  beat  of  shrill 
sound  broken  by  shriller  sounds — the 
long  wolf-howling  of  many  wolf-dogs,  a 
screaming  of  unrest  and  pain,  mournful 
with  hopelessness  and  rebellion.  Smoke 
swung  back  the  crystal  of  his  watch  and 
by  the  feel  of  finger-tips  on  the  naked 
hands  made  out  eleven  o'clock.  The 
men  about  him  quickened.  The  legs 
that  had  lifted  through  a  dozen  strenu- 
ous hours,  lifted  in  a  still  swifter  pace 
that  was  half  a  run  and  mostly  a  run- 
ning jog.  Through  a  dark  spruce  flat 
they  burst  upon  an  abrupt  glare  of  light 
from  runny  fires  and  upon  an  abrupt  in- 
crease of  sound.  The  great  camp  lay 
before  them.  And  as  they  entered  and 
threaded  the  irregular  runways  of  the 
hunting  camp,  a  vast  tumult,  as  in  a 
wave,  rose  to  meet  them  and  rolled  on 
with  them — cries,  greetings,  questions 
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answers,  jokes  and  jokes  thrust 
hack 'again,  the  snapping  snarl  of  wolf- 
dogs  rushing  in  furry  projectiles  of 
wrath  upon  Smoke's  stranger-dogs,  the 
scolding  of  squaws,  laughter,  the  whim- 


pering of  children  and  wailing  of  in- 
fants, the  moans  of  the  sick  aroused 
afresh  to  pain,  all  the  pandemonium  of 
a  camp  of  nerveless,  primitive  wilder- 
ness folk. 
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Striking  with  clubs  and  the  butts  of 
guns,  Smoke's  party  drove  back  the  at- 
tacking dogs,  while  his  own  dogs,  snap- 
ping and  snarling,  awed  by  so  many 
enemies,  shrank  in  among  the  legs  of 
their  human  protectors,  themselves 
bristling  along  stiff-legged  in  menacing 
prance. 

They  halted  in  the  trampled  snow  by 
an  open  fire,  where  Shorty  and  two 
young  Indians,  squatted  on  their  hams, 
were  broiling  strips  of  caribou  meat. 
Three  other  young  Indians,  lying  in 
furs  on  a  mat  of  spruce  boughs,  sat  up. 
Shorty  looked  across  the  fire  at  his  part- 
ner, but  with  a  sternly  impassive  face, 
like  those  of  his  companions,  made  no 
sign  and  went  on  broiling  the  meat. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Smoke  de- 
manded, half  in  irritation.  "Lost  your 
speech?" 

The  old  familiar  grin  twisted  on 
Shorty's  face. 

"Nope,"  he  answered.  "I'm  a  Indian. 
I'm  learnin'  not  to  show  surprise.  When 
did  they  catch  you?" 

"Next  day  after  you  left." 

"Hum,"  Shorty  said,  the  light  of 
whimsy  dancing  in  his  eyes.  "Well,  I'm 
doin'  fine,  thank  you  most  to  death. 
This  is  the  bachelor's  camp."  He  wav- 
ed his  hand  to  embrace  its  magnificence, 
which  consisted  of  a  fire,  beds  of  spruce 
boughs  laid  on  top  of  the  snow,  flies  of 
caribou  skin,  and  wind-shields  of  twist- 
ed spruce  and  willow  withes.  "An' 
these  are  the  bachelors."  This  time  his 
hand  indicated  the  young  men,  and  he 
spat  a  few  broken  gutturals  in  their  own 
language  that  brought  the  white  flash 
of  acknowledgement  from  eyes  and 
teeth.  "They're  glad  to  meet  you, 
Smoke.  Set  down  an'  dry  your  mocca- 
sins, an'  I'll  cook  up  some  grub.  I'm 
gettin'  the  hang  of  the  lingo  pretty 
well,  ain't  I?  You'll  have  to  come  to  it, 
for  it  looks  as  we'll  be  with  these  folks 
a  long  time.  They's  another  white  here. 
Got  caught  six  years  ago.  He's  a  Irish- 
man they  picked  up  over  Great  Slave 
Lake  way.  Danny  McCan  is  what  he 
goes  by.  He's  settled  down  with  a 
squaw.  Got  two  kids  already,  but  he'll 
skin  out  if  ever  the  chance  opens  up. 


See  that  low  fire  over  there  to  the  right? 
That's  his  camp." 

Apparently  this  was  Smoke's  appoint- 
ed domicile,  for  his  captors  left  him  and 
his  dogs,  and  went  on  deeper  into  the 
big  camp.  While  he  attended  to  his 
foot-gear  and  devoured  strips  of  hot 
meat,  Shorty  cooked  and  talked. 

"This  is  a  sure  peach  of  a  pickle, 
Smoke — you  listen  to  me.  An'  we  got 
to  go  some  to  get  out.  These  is  the  real, 
blowed-in-the-glass  wild  Indians.  They 
ain't  white,  but  their  chief  is.  He  talks 
like  a  mouthful  of  hot  mush,  an'  he 
ain't  full-blood  Scotch  they  ain't  no 
such  thing  as  Scotch  in  the  world.  He's 
the  hi-vu,  skookum  top-chief  of  the 
whole  caboodle.  What  he  says  goes. 
You  want  to  get  that  from  the  start-off. 
Danny  McCan's  ben  tryin'  to  get 
away  from  him  for  six  years.  Danny's, 
all  right,  but  he  ain't  got  go  in  him. 
He  knows  a  way  out — learned  it  on 
huntin'  trips — to  the  west  of  the  way 
you  an'  me  come.  He  ain't  had  the 
nerve  to  tackle  it  by  his  lonely.  But  we 
can  pull  it  off,  the  three  of  us.  Whiskers 
is  the  real  goods,  but  he's  mostly  loco 
just  the  same." 

"Who's  Whiskers?"  Smoke  queried, 
pausing  in  the  wolfing  down  of  a  hot 
strip  of  meat. 

"Why,  he's  the  top  geezer.  He's  the 
Scotcher.  He's  gettin'  old,  an'  he's  sure 
asleep  now,  but  be'll  see  you  to-morrow 
ah'  show  you  clear  as  print  what  a 
measly  shrimp  you  are  on  his  stompin' 
grounds.  These  grounds  belong  to  him. 
You  got  to  get  that  into  your  noodle. 
They  ain't  never  ben  explored,  nor 
nothin',  an'  they're  hisn.  An'  he  won't 
let  you  forget  it.  He's  got  about  twenty 
thousand  square  miles  of  huntin'  coun- 
try here  all  his  own.  He's  the  white 
Indian,  him  an'  the  skirt — Huh!  Don't 
look  at  me  that  way.  Wait  till  you  see 
her.  Some  looker,  an'  all  white,  like 
her  dad — he's  Whiskers.  An'  say,  cari- 
bou! I've  saw  'em.  A  hundred  thou- 
san'  of  good  runnin'  meat  in  the  herd, 
an'  ten  thousan'  wolves  an'  cats  a-fol- 
lowin'  an'  livin'  off  the  stragglers  an' 
the  leavin's.  We  leave  the  leavin's.  The 
herd's  movin'  to  the  east,  an'  we'll  be 
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followin'  'em  any  day  now.  We  eat,  an' 
our  dogs,  an'  what  we  don't  we  smoke- 
cure  for  the  spring  before  the  salmon- 
run  gets  its  swing  in.  Say,  what  Whisk- 
ers don't  know  about  salmon  an'  cari- 
bou, nobody  knows,  take  it  from  me." 

m. 

"Here  comes  Whiskers  lookin'  like 
lie's  goin'  somewheres,"  Shorty  whisper- 
ed, reaching  over  and  wiping  greasy 
hands  on  the  coat  of  one  of  the  sled- 
dogs. 

It  was  morning,  and  the  bachelors 
were  squatting  over  a  breakfast  of  cari- 
bou meat,  which  they  broiled  as  they 
ate,  Smoke  glanced  up  and  saw  a  small 
and  slender  man,  skin-clad  like  any 
savage  but  unmistakably  white,  strid- 
ing in  advance  of  a  sled-team  and  a  fol- 
lowing of  a  dozen  Indians.  Smoke 
cracked  a  hot  bone,  and  while  he  suck- 
ed out  the  steaming  marrow  gazed  at 
his  approaching  host.  Bushy  whiskers, 
yellowish  gray  and  stained  by  camp 
smoke,  concealed  most  of  the  face  but 
failed  wholly  to  conceal  the  gaunt,  al- 
most cadaverous  cheeks.  It  was  a 
healthy  leanness,  Smoke  decided,  as  he 
noted  the  wide  flare  of  the  nostrils  and 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  chest  that  gave 
spaciousness  to  the  guaranty  of  oxygen 
and  life. 

"How  do  you  do,"  the  man  said,  slip- 
ping a  mitten  and  holding  out  his  bare 
hand.  "My  name  is  Snass,"  he  added, 
as  they  shook  hands. 

"Mine's  Bellew,"  Smoke  returned, 
feeling  peculiarly  disconcerted  as  he 
gazed  into  the  keen-searching  black 
eyes. 

"Getting  plenty  to  eat,  I  see." 

Smoke  nodded  and  resumed  his  mar- 
row-bone, the  burr  of  Scottish  speech 
strangely  pleasant  to  his  ears. 

"Rough  rations.  But  we  don't  starve 
often.  And  it's  more  natural  than  the 
hand-reared  meat  of  the  cities." 

"1  see  yott  don't  like  cities,"  Smoke 
laughed,  in  order  to  be  saying  some- 
thing; and  was  immediately  startled  by 
the  transformation  Snass  underwent. 

Quite  like  a  sensitive  plant,  the  man's 
entire  form  seemed  to  wilt  and  quiver. 


Then  the  recoil,  tense  and  savage,  con- 
centered in  the  eyes,  in  which  appeared 
a  hatred  that  screamed  of  immeasurable 
pain.  He  turned  abruptly  away,  and, 
recollecting  himself,  remarked  casually 
over  his  shoulder: 

'Til  see  you  later,  Mr.  Bellew.  The 
caribou  are  moving  east,  and  I'm  going 
ahead  to  pick  out  a  location.  You'll  all 
come  on  to-morrow." 

"Some  Whiskers,  that,  eh?"  Shorty 
muttered,  as  Snass  pulled  on  at  the  head 
of  his  outfit. 

Again  Shorty  wiped  his  hands  on  the 
wolf-dog,  who  seemed  to  like  it  as  it 
licked  off  the  delectable  grease. 

IV. 

Later  on  in  the  morning  Smoke  went 
for  a  stroll  through  the  camp.  Busy  it 
was  with  its  primitive  pursuits.  A  big 
body  of  hunters  had  just  returned  and 
the  men  were  scattering  to  their  various 
fires.  Women  and  children  were  depart- 
ing with  dogs  harnessed  to  empty  to- 
boggan-sleds and  women  and  children 
and  dogs  were  hauling  sleds  heavy  with 
meat  fresh  from  the  killing  and  already 
frozen.  An  early  spring  cold-snap  was 
on,  and  the  wildness  of  the  scene  was 
painted  in  a  temperature  of  thirty  be- 
low zero.  Woven  cloth  was  not  in  evi- 
dence. Furs  and  soft-tanned  leather 
clad  all  alike.  Boys  passed  with  bows  in 
their  hands,  and  quivers  of  bone-barbed 
arrows;  and  many  a  skinriing-knife  of 
bone  or  stone  Smoke  saw  in  belts  or 
neck-hanging  sheathes.  Women  toiled 
over  the  fires,  smoke-curing  the  meat, 
on  their  backs  infants  that  stared  round- 
eyed  and  sucked  at  lumps  of  tallow. 
Dogs,  full-kin  to  wolves,  bristled  up  to 
Smoke  to  endure  the  menace  of  the 
short  club  he  carried  and  to  whiff  the 
odor  of  this  newcomer  whom  they  must 
accept  by  virtue  of  the  club. 

Segregated  in  the  heart  of  the  camp, 
Smoke  came  upon  what  was  evidently 
Snass's  fire.  Though  temporary  in 
every  detail,  yet  it  was  solidlv  construct- 
ed and  was  on  a  large  scale.  A  great 
heap  of  bales  of  skins  and  outfit  was 
piled  on  a  scaffold  out  of  reach  of  the 
dogs.     A  large  canvas  fly,  almost  half- 
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tent,  sheltered  the  sleeping  and  living 
quarters.  To  one  side  was  a  silk  tent — 
the  sort  favored  by  explorers  and  weal- 
thy big-game  hunters.  Smoke  had 
never  seen  such  a  tent,  and  stepped 
closer.  As  he  stood  looking,  the  flaps 
parted  and  a  young  woman  came  out. 
So  quickly  did  she  move,  so  abruptly 
did  she  appear,  that  the  effect  on  Smoke 
was  as  that  of  an  apparition.  He  seem- 
ed to  have  the  same  effect  on  her,  and 
for  a  long  moment  they  gazed  at  each 
other. 

She  was  dressed  entirely  in  skins,  but 
such  skins  and  such  magnificently  beau- 
tiful fur-work  Smoke  had  never  dream- 
ed. Her  parka,  the  hood  thrown  back, 
was  of  some  strange  fur  of  palest  silver. 
The  muclucs,  with  walrus-hide  soles, 
were  composed  of  the  silver-padded  feet 
of  many  lynxes.  The  long-gauntleted 
mittens,  the  tassels  at  the  knees,  all  the 
varied  furs  of  the  costume,  were  pale 
silver  that  shimmered  in  the  frosty 
light;  and  out  of  this  shimmering  sil- 
ver poised  on  slender,  delicate  neck,  lift- 
ed her  head,  the  rosy  face  blonde  as  the 
eyes  were  blue,  the  ears  like  two  pink 
shells,  the  light  chestnut  hair  touched 
with  frost-dust  and  coruscating  frost- 
glints. 

All  this  and  more,  as  in  a  dream, 
Smoke  saw,  then,  recollecting  himself, 
his  hand  fumbled  for  his  cap.  At  the 
same  moment  the  wonder-stars  in  the 
girl's  eyes  passed  into  a  smile,  and,  with 
movements  quick  and  vital,  she  slipped 
a  mitten  and  extended  her  hand. 

"How  do  you  do,"  she  murmured 
gravely,  with  a  queer,  delightful  accent, 
her  voice,  silvery  as  the  furs  she  wore, 
coming  with  a  shock  to  Smoke's  ears, 
attuned  as  they  were  to  the  harsh  voices 
of  the  camp  squaws. 

Smoke  could  only  mumble  phrases 
that  were  awkwardly  reminiscent  of  his 
best  society  manner. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  she  went  on 
slowly  and  gropingly,  her  face  a  ripple 
of  smiles.  "My  English  you  will  please 
excuse.  It  is  not  good.  I  am  English 
like  you,"  she  gravely  assured  him. 
"My  father  he  is  Scotch.  My  mother 
she  is  dead.    She  is  French,  and  Eng- 


lish, and  a  little  Indian,  too.  Her 
father  was  a  great  man  in  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company.  Brrrl  It  is  cold." 
She  slipped  on  her  mitten  and  rubbed 
her  ears,  the  pink  of  which  had  already 
turned  to  white.  "Let  us  go  to  the  fire 
and  talk.  My  name  is  Labiskwee. 
What  is  your  name?" 

And  so  Smoke  came  to  know  Labis- 
kwee, the  daughter  of  Snass,  whom 
Snass  called  Margaret. 

"Snass  is  not  my  father's  name,"  she 
informed  Smoke.  "Snass  is  only  an 
Indian  name." 

Much  Smoke  learned  that  day,  and 
in  the  days  that  followed,  as  the  hunt- 
ing camp  moved  on  in  the  trail  of  the 
caribou.  These  were  the  real  wild  In- 
dians— the  ones  Anton  had  encounter- 
ed and  escaped  from  long  years  before. 
This  was  nearly  the  western  limit  of 
their  territory,  and  in  the  summer  they 
ranged  north  to  the  tundra  shores  of 
the  Arctic,  and  eastward  as  far  as  the 
Luskwa.  What  river  the  Luskwa  was 
Smoke  could  not  make  out,  nor  could 
Labiskwee  tell  him,  nor  could  McCan. 
On  occasion  Snass,  with  parties  of 
strong  hunters,  pushed  east  across  the 
Rockies,  on  past  the  lakes  and  the  Mac- 
kenzie, and  into  the  Barrens.  It  was 
on  the  last  traverse  in  that  direction 
that  the  silk  tent  occupied  by  Labiskwee 
had  been  found. 

"It  belonged  to  the  Millicent-Adbury 
expedition,"  Snass  told  Smoke. 

"Oh,  I  remember.  They  went  after 
musk-oxen.  The  rescue  expedition 
never  found  a  trace  of  them." 

"I  found  them,"  Snass  said.  "But 
both  were  dead." 

"The  world  still  doesn't  know.  The 
word  never  got  out." 

"The  word  never  gets  out,"  Snass  as- 
sured him  pleasantly. 

"You  mean  if  they  had  been  alive 
when  you  found  them   .   .   .?" 

Snass  nodded.  "They  would  have 
lived  on  with  me  and  my  people." 

"Anton  got  out,"  Smoke  challenged. 

"I  do  not  remember  the  name.  How 
long  ago?" 

"Fourteen  or  fifteen  years,"  Smoke 
answered. 
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"So  he  pulled  through  after  all.  Do 
you  know,  I've  wondered  about  him. 
We  called  him  Long  Tooth.  He  was 
a  strong  man,  a  strong  man." 

"La  Perle  came  through  here  ten 
years  ago." 

Snass  shook  his  head. 

"He  found  traces  of  your  camps.  It 
was  summer  time." 

"That  explains  it,"  Snass  answered. 
"We  are  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  north 
in  the  summer." 

But  strive  as  he  would,  Smoke  could 
get  no  clew  to  Snass's  history  in  the 
days  before  he  came  to  live  in  the  north- 
ern wilds.  Educated  he  was,  yet  in  all 
the  intervening  years  he  had  read  no 
books,  no  newspapers.  What  had  hap- 
pened in  the  world  he  knew  not.  Nor 
did  he  show  desire  to  know.  He  had 
heard  of  the  miners  on  the  Yukon,  and 
of  the  Klondike  strike.  Gold-miners 
had  never  invaded  his  territory,  for 
which  he  was  glad.  But  the  outside 
world  to  him  did  not  exist.  He  tolerat- 
ed no  mention  of  it. 

Nor  could  Labiskwee  help  Smoke 
with  earlier  information.  She  had  been 
born  on  the  hunting  grounds.  Her 
mother  had  lived  for  six  years  after. 
Her  mother  had  been  very  beautiful — 
the  only  white  woman  Labiskwee  had 
ever  seen.  She  said  this  wistfully,  and 
wistfully,  in  a  thousand  ways,  she  show- 
ed that  she  knew  of  the  great  outside 
world  on  which  her  father  had  closed 
the  door.  But  this  knowledge  was  se- 
cret. She  had  early  learned  that  men- 
tion of  it  threw  her  father  into  a  rage. 

Anton  had  told  a  squaw  of  her 
mother,  and  that  her  mother  had  been 
a  daughter  of  a  high  official  in  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company.  Later,  the 
squaw  had  told  Labiskwee.  But  her 
mother's  name  she  had  never  learned. 

As  a  source  of  information,  Danny 
McCan  was  impossible.  He  did  not  like 
adventure.  Wild  life  was  a  horror,  and 
he  had  had  nine  years  of  it.  Shang- 
haied in  San  Francisco,  he  had  deserted 
the  whaleship  at  Point  Barrow  with 
four  companions.  Two  had  died,  and 
the  third  had  abandoned  him  on  the 
terrible  traverse  south.     Two  years  he 


had  lived  with  the  Eskimos  before  rais- 
ing the  courage  to  attempt  the  south 
traverse,  and  then,  within  several  days 
of  a  Hudson  Bay  Company  post,  he 
had  been  gathered  in  by  a  party  of 
Snass's  young  men.  He  was  a  small, 
stupid  man,  afflicted  with  sore  eyes,  and 
all  he  dreamed  or  could  talk  about  was 
getting  back  to  his  beloved  San  Fran- 
cisco and  his  blissful  trade  of  bricklay- 
ing. 


"You're  the  first  intelligent  man 
we've  had,"  Snass  complimented  Smoke 
one  night  by  the  fire.  "Except  old 
Four  Eyes.  The  Indians  named  him 
so.  He  wore  glasses  and  was  short- 
sighted. He  was  a  professor  of  zoology." 
(Smoke  noted  the  correctness  of  the 
pronunciation  of  the  word.)  "He  died 
a  year  ago.  My  young  men  picked  him 
up  strayed  from  an  expedition  on  the 
upper  Porcupine.  He  was  intelligent, 
yes;  but  he  was  also  a  fool.  That  was 
his  weakness— straying.  He  knew  geol- 
ogy, though,  and  working  in  metals. 
Over  on  the  Luskwa,  where  there's  coal, 
we  have  several  creditable  hand-forges 
he  made.  He  repaired  our  guns  and 
taught  the  young  men  how.  He  died 
last  year,  and  we  really  missed  him. 
Strayed — that's  how  it  happened — 
froze  to  death  within  a  mile  of  camp." 

It  was  on  the  same  night  that  Snass 
said  to  Smoke: 

"You'd  better  pick  out  a  wife  and 
have  a  fire  of  your  own.  You  will  be 
more  comfortable  than  with  those 
young  bucks.  The  maidens'  fires  —  a 
sort  of  feast  of  the  virgins,  you  know — 
are  not  lighted  until  full  summer  and 
the  salmon,  but  I  can  give  orders  earlier 
if  you  say  the  word." 

Smoke  laughed  and  shook  his  head. 

"Remember,"  Snass  concluded  quietr 
ly,  "Anton  is  the  only  one  that  ever  got 
away.  He  was  lucky,  unusually  lucky." 

Her  father  had  a  will  of  iron,  Labis- 
kwee told  Smoke. 

"Four  Eyes  used  to  call  him  the 
Frozen  Pirate — whatever  that  means — 
the  Tyrant  of  the  Frost,  the  Cave  Bear, 
the  Beast  Primitive,  the  King  of  the 
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Caribou,  the  Bearded  Pard,  and  lots  of 
such  things.  Four  Eyes  loved  words 
like  those.  He  taught  me  most  of  my 
English.  He  was  always  making  fun. 
You  could  never  tell.  He  called  me  his 
cheetah-chum  after  times  when  I  was 
angry.  What  is  cheetah?  He  always 
teased  me  with  it." 

She  chattered  on  with  all  the  eager 
naivete  of  a  child,  which  Smoke  found 
hard  to  reconcile  with  the  full  woman- 
hood of  her  form  and  face. 

Yes,  her  father  was  very  firm.  Every- 
body feared  him.  He  was  terrible  when 
angry.  There  were  the  Porcupines.  It 
was  through  them,  and  through  the 
Luskwas,  that  Snass  traded  his  skins  at 
the  posts  and  got  his  supplies  of  am- 
munition and  tobacco.  He  was  always 
fair,  but  the  chief  of  the  Porcupines  be- 
gan to  cheat.  And  after  Snass  had 
warned  him  twice,  he  burned  his  log 
village,  and  over  a  dozen  of  the  Porcu- 
pines were  killed  in  the  fight.  But  there 
was  no  more  cheating.  Once,  when  she 
was  a  little  girl,  there  was  one  white 
man  killed  while  trying  to  escape.  No, 
her  father  did  not  do  it,  but  he  gave 
the  order  to  the  young  men.  No  In- 
dian ever  disobeyed  her  father. 

And  the  more  Smoke  learned  from 
her,  the  more  the  mystery  of  Snass 
deepened. 

"And  tell  me  if  it  is  true,"  the  girl 
was  saying,  "that  there  was  a  man  and 
a  woman  whose  names  were  Paolo  and 
Francesca  and  who  greatly  loved  each 
other?" 

Smoke  nodded. 

"Four  Eyes  told  me  all  about  it,"  she 
beamed  happily.  "And  so  he  didn't 
make  it  up  after  all.  You  see,  I  wasn't 
sure.  I  asked  father,  but  oh,  he  was 
angry.  The  Indians  told  me  he  gave 
poor  Four  Eyes  an  awful  talking-to. 
Then  there  was  Tristan  and  Iseult — two 
Iseults.  It  was  very  sad.  But  I  should 
like  to  love  that  way.  Do  all  the  young 
men  and  women  in  the  world  do  that? 
They  don't  here.  They  just  get  mar- 
ried. They  don't  seem  to  have  time. 
I  am  English,  and  I  will  never  marry 
an  Indian — would  you?  That  is  why 
I  have  not  lighted  my  maiden's  fire. 


Some  of  the  young  men  are  bothering 
father  to  make  me  do  it.  Libash  is  one 
of  them.  He  is  a  great  hunter.  And 
Mahkook  comes  around  singing  songs. 
He  is  funny.  To-night,  if  you  come  by 
my  tent  after  dark  you  will  hear  him 
singing  out  in  the  cold.  But  father 
says  I  can  do  as  I  please,  and  so  I  shall 
not  light  my  fire.  You  see,  when  a  girl 
makes  up  her  mind  to  get  married,  that 
is  the  way  she  lets  young  men  know. 
Four  Eyes  always  said  it  was  a  fine  cus- 
tom. But  I  noticed  he  never  took  a 
wife.  Maybe  he  was  too  old.  He  didn't 
have  much  hair,  but  I  don't  think  he 
was  really  very  old.  And  how  do  you 
know  when  you  are  in  love — like  Paolo 
and  Francesca,  I  mean?" 

Smoke  was  disconcerted  by  the  clear 
gaze  of  her  blue  eyes. 

"Why,  they  say,"  he  stammered, 
"those  who  are  in  love  say  it,  that  love 
is  dearer  than  life.  When  one  finds  out 
that  he  or  she  likes  somebody  better 
than  everybody  else  in  the  world' — why, 
then,  they  know  they  are  in  love.  That's 
the  way  it  goes,  but  it's  awfully  hard  to 
explain.    You  just  know  it,  that's  all." 

She  looked  off  across  the  camp-smoke, 
sighed,  and  resumed  work  on  the  fur 
mitten  she  was  sewing. 

"Well,"  she  announced  with  finality, 
"I  shall  never  get  married  anyway." 

VI 

"Once  we  hit  out  we'll  sure  have 
some  tall  runnin',"  Shorty  said  dis- 
mally. 

"The  place  is  a  big  trap,"  Smoke 
agreed. 

From  the  crest  of  a  bald  knob  they 
gazed  out  over  Snass's  snowy  domain, 
east,  west  and  south  they  were  hemmed 
in  by  the  high  peaks  and  jumbled 
ranges.  Northward,  the  rolling  country 
seemed  interminable;  yet  they  knew, 
even  in  that  direction,  that  half  a  dozen 
transverse  chains  blocked  the  way. 

"At  this  time  of  the  year  I  could  give 
you  three  days'  start,"  Snass  told  Smoke 
that  evening.  "You  can't  hide  trail, 
you  see.  Anton  got  away  when  the 
snow  was  gone.  My  young  men  can 
travel  as  fast  as  the  best  white  men ;  and 
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besides  you  would  be  breaking  trail  for 
them.  And  when  the  snow  is  off  the 
ground,  I'll  see  to  it  that  you  don't  get 
the  chance  Anton  had.  It's  a  good  life. 
And  soon  the  world  fades.  I  have  never 
quite  got  over  the  surprise  of  finding 
how  easy  it  is  to  get  along  without  the 
world." 

"What's  eatin'  me  is  Danny  McCan," 
Shorty  confided  to  Smoke.  "He's  a 
weak  brother  on  any  trail.  But  he 
swears  he  knows  the  way  out  to  the 
westward  an'  so  we  got  to  put  up  with 
him,  Smoke,  or  you  sure  get  yours." 

"We're  all  in  the  same  boat,"  Smoke 
answered. 

"Not  on  your  life.  It's  a-comin'  to 
you  straight  down  the  pike." 

"What  is?" 

"You  ain't  heard  the  news?" 

Smoke  shook  his  head. 

"The  bachelors  told  me.  They  just 
got  the  word.  To-night  it  comes  off, 
though  it's  months  ahead  of  the  calen- 
dar." 

Smoke  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Ain't  interested  in  hearin'?"  Shorty 
teased. 

"I'm  waiting  to  hear." 

"Well,  Danny's  wife  just  told  the 
bachelors  ..."  Shorty  paused  im- 
pressively. "An'  the  bachelors  told  me, 
of  course,  that  the  maidens'  fires  is  due 
to  be  lighted  to-night.  That's  all.  Now 
how  do  you  like  it?" 

"I  don't  get  your  drift,  Shorty." 

"Don't,  eh?  Why,  it's  plain  open 
and  shut.  They's  a  skirt  after  you,  an' 
that  skirt  is  goin'  to  light  a  fire,  an' 
that  skirt's  name  is  Labiskwee.  Oh, 
I've  been  watchin'  her  watch  you  when 
you  ain't  lookin'.  She  ain't  never  light- 
ed her  fire.  Said  she  wouldn't  marry 
a  Indian.  An'  now,  when  she  lights 
her  fire,  it's  a  cinch  it's  my  poor  old 
friend  Smoke." 

"It  sounds  like  a  syllogism,"  Smoke 
said,  with  a  sinking  heart  reviewing 
Labiskwee's  actions  of  the  past  several 
days. 

"Cinch  is  shorter  to  pronounce," 
Shorty  returned.  "An'  that's  always 
the  way — just  as  we're  workin'  up  our 
get-away,  along  comes  a  skirt  to  com- 


plicate everything.  We  ain't  got  no 
luck  —  hey !  Listen  to  that,  you, 
Smoke!"  " 

Three  ancient  squaws  had  halted 
midway  between  the  bachelors'  camp 
and  the  camp  of  McCan,  and  the  oldest 
was  declaiming  in  shrill  falsetto. 

Smoke  recognized  the  names,  but  not 
all  the  words,  and  Shorty  translated 
with  melancholy  glee. 

"Labiskwee,  the  daughter  of  Snass, 
the  Rain-Maker,  the  Great  Chief,  lights 
her  first  maiden's  fire  to-night.  Maka, 
the  daughter  of  Owits,  the  Wolf-Run- 


ner- 


The  recital  ran  through  the  names  of 
a  dozen  maidens,  and  then  the  three 
heralds  tottered  on  their  way  to  make 
announcement  at  the  next  fires. 

The  bachelors,  who  had  sworn  youth- 
ful oaths  to  speak  to  no  maiden,  were 
uninterested  in  the  approaching  cere- 
mony, and  to  show  their  disdain  they 
made  preparations  for  immediate  de- 
parture on  a  mission  set  them  by  Snass 
and  upon  which  they  had  planned  to 
start  the  following;  morning.  Not  satis- 
fied with  the  old  hunters'  estimates  of 
the  caribou,  Snass  had  decided  that  the 
run  was  split.  The  task  set  the  bach- 
elors was  to  scout  to  the  north  and  west 
in  quest  of  the  second  division  of  the 
great  herd. 

Smoke,  troubled  by  Labiskwee's  fire- 
lighting,  announced  that  he  would  ac- 
company the  bachelors.  But  first  he 
talked  with  Shorty  and  with  McCan. 

"You  be  there  on  the  third  day, 
Smoke,"  Shorty  said.  "We'll  have  the 
outfit  an'  the  dogs." 

"But  remember,"  Smoke  cautioned, 
"if  there  is  any  slip-up  in  meeting  me, 
you  keep  on  going  and  get  out  to  the 
Yukon.  That's  flat.  If  you  make  it, 
you  can  come  back  for  me  in  the  sum- 
mer. If  I  get  the  chance  I'll  make  it 
and  come  back  for  you." 

McCan,  standing  by  his  fire,  indicat- 
ed with  his  eyes  a  rugged  mountain 
where  the  high  western  range  out-jutted 
on  the  open  country. 

"That's  the  one,"  he  said.  "A  small 
stream  on  the  south  side.  We  go  up  it. 
On  the  third  day  you  meet  us.    We'll 
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pass  by  on  the  third  day.  Anywhere 
you  tap  that  stream  you'll  meet  us  or 
our  trail." 

VII 

But  the  chance  did  not  come  to 
Smoke  on  the  third  day.  The  bach- 
elors had  changed  the  direction  of  their 
scout,  and  while  Shorty  and  McCan 
plodded  up  the  stream  with  their  dogs, 
Smoke  and  the  bachelors  were  sixty 
miles  to  the  northeast  picking  up  the 
trail  of  the  second  caribou  herd.  Sev- 
eral days  later,  through  a  dim  twilight 
of  falling  snow,  they  came  back  to  the 
big  camp.  A  squaw  ceased  from  wail- 
ing by  a  fire  and  darted  up  to  Smoke. 
Harsh-tongued,  with  bitter,  venomous 
eyes,  she  cursed  him,  waving  her  arms 
toward  a  silent,  fur-wrapped  form  that 
still  lay  on  the  sled  which  had  hauled 
it  in. 

What  had  happened,  Smoke  could 
only  guess,  and  as  he  came  to  McCan's 
fire  he  was  prepared  for  a  second  curs- 
ing. Instead,  he  saw  McCan  himself 
industriously  chewing  a  strip  of  caribou 
meat. 

"I'm  not  a  fightin'  man,"  he  whin- 
ingly  explained.  "But  Shorty  got 
away,  though  thev're  still  after  him. 
He  put  up  a  hell*  of  a  fight.  They'll 
get  him,  too.  He  ain't  got  a  chance. 
He  plugged  two  bucks  that'll  get  around 
all  right.  An'  he  croaked  one  square 
through  the  chest." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  Smoke  answered.  "I 
just  met  the  widow." 

"Old  Snass'll  be  wantin'  to  see  you," 
McCan  added.  "Them's  his  orders. 
Soon  as  you  come  in  you  was  to  go  to 
his  fire.  I  ain't  squealed.  You  don't 
know  nothin'.  Keep  that  in  mind. 
Shorty  went  off  on  his  own  along  with 
me." 

At  Snass's  fire  Smoke  found  Labis- 
kwee.  She  met  him  with  eyes  that 
shone  with  such  softness  and  tenderness 
as  to  frighten  him. 

"I'm  glad  you  didn't  try  to  run 
away,"  she  said.  "You  see,  I  .  .  ." 
She  hesitated,  but  her  eyes  did  not  drop. 
They  swam  with  a  light  unmistakable. 
"I  lighted  my  fire,  and  of  course  it  was 
for  you.    It  has  happened.     I  like  you 


better  than  everybody  else  in  the  world. 
Better  than  my  father.  Better  than  a 
thousand  Libashes  and  Mahkooks.  I 
love.  It  is  very  strange.  I  love  as 
Francesca  loved,  as  Iseult  loved.  Old 
Four  Eyes  spoke  true.  Indians  do  not 
love  this  way.  But  my  eyes  are  blue 
and  I  am  white.  We  are  white,  you 
and  I." 

Smoke  had  never  been  proposed  to 
in  his  life,  and  he  was  unable  to  meet 
the  situation.  Worse,  it  was  not  even 
a  proposal.  His  acceptance  was  taken 
for  granted.  So  thoroughly  was  it  all 
arranged  in  Labiskwee's  mind,  so  warm 
was  the  light  in  her  eyes,  that  he  was 
amazed  that  she  did  not  throw  her  arms 
around  him  and  rest  her  head  on  his 
shoulder.  Then  he  realized,  despite  her 
candor  of  love,  that  she  did  not  know 
the  pretty  ways  of  love.  Among  the 
primitive  savages  such  ways  did  not  ob- 
tain.   She  had  had  no  chance  to  learn. 

"But  Labiskwee,  listen,"  he  began. 
"Are  you  sure  you  learned  from  Four 
Eyes  all  the  story  of  the  love  of  Paolo 
and  Francesca?" 

She  clapped  her  hands  and  laughed 
with  an  immense  certitude  of  gladness. 

"Oh!  There  is  more!  I  know  there 
must  be  more  and  more  of  love !  I  have 
thought  much  since  I  lighted  my  fire. 
I  have " 

And  then  Snass  strode  in  to  the  fire 
through  the  falling  snowflakes,  and 
Smoke's  opportunity  was  lost. 

"Good  evening,"  Snass  burred  gruff- 
ly. "Your  partner  has  made  a  mess  of 
it.    I  am  glad  you  had  better  sense." 

"You  might  tell  me  what's  happen- 
ed," Smoke  urged. 

The  flash  of  white  teeth  through  the 
stained  beard  was  not  pleasant. 

"Certainly  I'll  tell  you.  Your  part- 
ner has  killed  one  of  my  people.  That 
snivelling  shrimp,  McCan,  deserted  at 
the  first  shot.  He'll  never  run  away 
again.  But  my  hunters  have  got  your 
partner  in  the  mountains,  and  they'll 
get  him.  He'll  never  make  the  Yukon 
basin.  As  for  you,  from  now  on  you 
sleep  at  my  fire.  And  there'll  be  no 
more  scouting  with  the  young  men.  I 
shall  have  my  eye  on  you." 
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The  Weather  Prophet 
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The  old  man  cocks  his  weather-eye 

And  takes  a  squint  at  the  cloudless  sky, 

And  says,  as  he  samples  a  whiff  of  the  breeze, 

"It  looks  to  me  like  it's  goin'  to  freeze." 

Oh,  then  you  should  hear  the  children  shout  1 

And  before  you  can  wink  their  skates  are  out! 

They  oil  the  straps  and  they  polish  the  rust, 

And  the  old  man  files  them,  because  he  must. 

"We're  going  to  have  some  skating !"  they  shout  with  glee, 

And  then  they  rush  to  the  pond  to  see. 

Such  joy  can  be  found  in  words  like  these, 

"It  looks  to  me  like  it's  goin'  to  freeze." 

When  the  old  man  comes  from  his  chores  at  night, 

He  opens  the  door  and  blinks  in  the  light, 

Pulls  off  his  mitts,  and  says,  "I  dunno, 

But  it  looks  to  me  like  it's  goin'  to  snow." 

Then  the  children  shout  and  rush  to  the  shed, 

And  soon  they  are  back  with  the  battered  sled. 

The  runners  are  warped  and  are  all  askew, 

But  the  old  man  works  till  he  gets  them  true, 

And  soon  with  their  joy  the  rooftree  shakes 

When  down  through  the  night  come  the  first  big  flakes, 

Such  joy  is  in  the  words:  "I  dunno, 

But  it  looks  to  me  like  it's  going  to  snow." 

The  old  man  stands  by  the  open  door 

And  takes  a  squint  at  the  sky  once  more, 

And  then  he  says,  and  his  words  are  law, 

"It  looks  to  me  like  it's  goin'  to  thaw." 

Oh,  then  what  sport  there  is  in  sight! 

The  snowman,  the  fort  and  the  snowball  fight! 

And  the  old  man  whittles  a  little  boat — 

Not  much  to  look  at,  but  still  it  will  float. 

The  children  will  shout  and  the  dog  will  bark 

When  there's  water  to  float  the  clumsy  ark, 

And  by  noon  they  know  that  his  words  were  law: 

"It  looks  to  me  like  it's  goin'  to  thaw." 
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WHAT  THE  BULLETINS  SAY 

FOR     BUSY     FARM     READERS 
By  The  Editor 

CULTIVATION    OF   ALFALFA. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  British  Columbia  has  recently  issued  bulletin  No.  40,  which 
deals  in  a  most  entertaining  way  with  Alfalfa  growing  in  that  province.  It  is  a  brief  yet  compre- 
hensive  review   of  the  latest   information   bearing  on  the  growing  aud  feeding  of  this  valuable  hay. 

"No  soiling  crop  approaches  it  in  value  for  a  food  in  market  production.  As  a  soiling  crop 
for  swine  it  may  be  expected  to  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  pork  40%.  Mixed  with  corn  or 
red  clover,  alfalfa  appears  to  give  better  results  in  the  silo  than  when  alone,  although  in  some 
hands  it  has  made  good  ensilage." 

A  copy  of  this  can   be  had   by  application  to  the  above  named  department. 
CONSTRUCTION   OF   SILOS. 

There  is  no  better  instance  of  the  awakening  of  agriculture  in  the  Pacific  province  than  the 
recently  issued  bulletin  on  the  above  subject,  as  compiled  by  H.  Rive,  B.S.A.,  provincial  dairy 
instructor.  In  fact,  this  bulletin  is  one  of  the  best  technical  descriptions  on  silo  construction, 
having  plenty  of  bright  illustrations  to  aid  the  farmer  in  seeing  that  his  silo  is  properly  erected. 
Readers  in  other  parts  of  Canada  wishing  information  on  this  point  would  find  this  circular  to 
be  most  valuable. 

IRRIGATION    IN    BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 

The  subject  of  irrigation  is  most  thoroughly  treated  in  Bulletin  No.  44,  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  B.C.,  in  which  a  number  of  half-tone  illustrations  show  the  progress 
of  the  work  and  its  benefits.  The  success  that  has  attended  this  irrigation  work  will  warrant 
every  farmer  in  British  Columbia  securing  a  copy  of  this  book,  which  can  be  had  by  writing 
to  the  department. 

THE    SEED    CONTROL   ACT. 

A  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa  gives  the  Seed  Control 
Act  of  1911  and  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  on  weed  and  weed  seeds.  Especially  iu 
Western  Canada  would  this  pamphlet  be  of  exceeding  benefit  to  all  readers  of  Parmer's 
Magazine.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  branch  seed  laboratory,  with  a  staff  of  analysts  with 
equipment  for  testing  25  samples  a  day,  is  maintained  at  Calgary.  Mr.  Campbell,  formerly  well 
known  in  Eastern  Ontario,  is  in  charge,  and  his  work  already  has  done  much  for  those  farmers 
who  have  taken  advantage  of  his  office  to  ascertain  the  germination  percentages  of  their  wheat. 
Every  farmer  ought  to  know  that  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  sow  wheat  testing  only  60  or  70% 
germination. 

PLANT   BREEDING    IN    SCANDINAVIA. 

Ever  since  Mr.  <'.  ('.  James,  of  Ontario,  and  others  have  reported  upon  their  visits  to  Svalof, 
iu  Sweden,  many  farmers  in  Canada  have  been  eager  to  learn  more  about  the  wonderful  results 
produced   by  our  Teuton   cousins  in   Northern  Europe. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Newman,  B.S.A.,  of  the  Canadian  Seed  Growers,  Ottawa,  has  edited  a  200  page 
pamphlet  summing  up  the  present  position  of  the  Swedish  experts  on  principles  of  plant 
improvement.  Our  ordinary  varieties  of  grain  are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  distinct  types.  The 
problem  of  the  breeder  of  isolating  and  propagating  the  most  promising  forms  aud  finally 
selecting  the  best,  makes  interesting  and  almost  romantic  reading  for  the  farmer  who  is  delving 
into  these  questions.  The  price  of  this  is  $1.00,  and  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  Canadian  Seed 
Growers,    at    Ottawa. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  a  cow  may  present  a  perfectly  healthy  appearance,  thrive  well 
upon  her  feed,  and  give  a  good  flow  of  milk,  and  yet  be  in  a  badly  diseased  state  with  tubercu- 
losis. This  is  very  clearly  brought  out  in  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  the  International  Commission 
on  the  Control  of  Bovine  Tuberculosis.  Photographs  are  shown  of  fine  looking  animals  that 
are  known  to  have  been  diseased  for  years,  without  cough,  and  otherwise  apparently  healthy, 
nnd  yet  constantly  passing  tuberculosis  germs  that  when  consumed  by  hogs  produced  the  disease. 
Such  animals  are  a  constant  menace,  not  only  to  the  health  of  the  herds  to  which  they  belong, 
but  also  to  the  people  who  use  their  milk  or  are  otherwise  associated  with  them.  Apart  from 
the  health  standpoint  the  disease  causes  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  annually  in  cattle  and 
hogs,  besides  materially  decreasing  the  food  supply  of  the  country.  The  disease  is  commoner 
in  some  regions  than  in  others,  in  some  districts  it  being  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  as  many 
as  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  cows  in  a  herd  diseased.  In  order  to  lay  these  and  many  other 
important  facts  regarding  the  disease  before  cattle  raisers  and  others  interested  in  live  stock, 
a  large  issue  of  the  pamphlet  known  as  the  Tuberculosis  Primer  was  printed  by  direction  of 
the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  Those  who  have  not  already  received  a  copy  may  do 
so  by  applying  to  the  Publications  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa. 

THE   DAIRV   CONFERENCE. 

A  conference  was  held  of  dairy  experts  and  officials  at  Ottawa.  At  that  time  there  was 
little  comment  expressed  by  many  of  the  writers  in  the  farm  press  on  account  of  the  publicity 
that  was  given  by  the  officials  to  this  conference.  Information  coming  from  editorial  presence 
at  this  conference  results  in  much  benefit  generally  to  magazine  readers.  However,  this  lack  has 
been  somewhat  remedied  by  the  issue  of  the  report  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa, 
which   can    lie   bad   for   the  asking  at   the   Department   of  Agriculture   at   Ottawa. 
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TOBACCO   RESEARCH   WORK. 

W.  A.  Barnet,  B.S.A.,  who  has  been  doing  some  good  research  work  at  Harrow  experimental 
station,  has  edited  bulletin  A.  14  on  this  subject.  Now  that  many  farmers  in  Essex  and  a  few 
other  sections  in  Ontario,  as  well  as  many  places  in  British  Columbia,  are  devoting  considerable 
attention  to  the  production  of  "the  weed,"  this  pamphlet,  which  deals  with  the  growing,  fertilizing 
and  curing,  will  be  found  to  be  of  much  benefit.  A  copy  can  be  had  by  writing  to  the  Dominion 
Department   of  Agriculture. 

THE  PUBLIC   SERVICE   MONTHLY. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  departmental  work  that  has  come  to  our  notice  is  that  of  the 
Public  Service  Monthly,  issued  by  the  Saskatchewan  Government.  This  is  a  sort  of  Government 
newspaper,  giving  in  a  general  way  what  is  going  on  in  each  department  of  government  at  the 
Capitol.  It  gives  a  list  of  the  new  school  districts,  the  school  districts  empowered  to  borrow 
money,  the  establishment  of  new  villages  and  towns,  and  the  extension  of  the  telephone  service. 
The  latest  news  of  agriculture  in  all  parts  of  the  province,  and  even  social  events  among  the 
civil  servants  in  the  Capitol,  are  reported.  The  working  of  the  new  Hall  Insurance  Act  will 
be  taken  up  from  time  to  time.  This  will  be  sent  to  persons  asking  for  it  from  the  Parliament 
Buildings  at   Regina. 

THE  FRUIT  GROWER  AND  FARMER. 

The  old  St.  Joseph  Fruit  Grower  has  come  out  in  a  new  dress,  and  has  shown  it  is  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  rapid  march  in  agricultural  education  and  needs  of  the  present  day.  It  has 
outgrown  its  former  name,  and  now  appears  as  The  Fruit  Grower  and  Farmer,  and  is  published 
at  St.  Joseph,  Montana,  as  formerly.  We  congratulate  our  contemporary  upou  the  improvement 
of  their  issues. 

POTATO    SPRAYING. 

The  final  one  of  the  potato-spraying  bulletins  of  the  ten-year  series  sent  out  by  the  Station 
at  Geneva,  New  York  State,  is'  now  distributed.  It  confirms  the  conclusion  previously  reached, 
that  potato-spraying  is  a  profitable  practice  for  the  New  York  grower.  The  proof  is  ample  and 
should  have  action-compelling  weight  with  every  potato  raiser.  If  not  already  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  merits  of  spraying,  drop  a  card  to  the  Station  at  Geneva  and  get  Bulletin  No. 
349.     Like  all  other  Station   bulletins,  it  will  be  sent  you  free. 

TURKEY    SECRETS. 

The  raising  of  turkeys  is  a  profitable  business  in  all  parts  of  Canada,  and  far  too  few  are 
interested  in  this  work.  A  small  booklet,  issueo.  by  the  Wilmer  Atkinson  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
edited  by  M.  H.  Boyer,  from  the  experience  of  a  man  who  has  annually  supplied  the  White 
House  with  its  Thanksgiving  turkey,  will  be  sent  to  any  one  for  25c  by  writing  to  the  above  firm. 

ORCHARD    SPRAYING    EXPERIMENTS. 

Bulletin  No.  198,  issued  by  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experimental  Station,  and  dealing  with 
this  subject,  will  be  found  interesting  reading  by  the  many  orchardists  of  Canada  who  are  having 
trouble  with  fungus  and  insect  pests.  The  year  1912  has  been  noteworthy  in  Eastern  Canada  for 
these  things,  and  the  additional  skill  required  in  the  production  of  the  celebrated  red  apple  will 
goad  the  enterprising  farmer  into  that  conquest  of  Nature  which  enables  him  to  view  the  results 
with  considerable  pride.  It  is,  however,  well  that  he  should  consult  all  available  scientific  informa- 
tion.    This  bulletin  can  be  had   by  writing  to  the  above  agricultural  station. 

TELEPHONE    SYSTEMS. 

Anyone  requiring  information  on  the  Ontario  Telephone  Act  and  on  municipal  ownership  of 
rural  telephone  systems  will  do  well  to  send  for  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Ontario  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  written  by  Mr.  Francis  Dagger,  whose  work  in  Farmer's  Magazine  in  the  past 
issues  has  been  so  well  commented  upon  by  all  our  readers.  This  bulletin  gives  you  in  short 
form  just  the  legal  information  and  facts  that  you  will  want  at  your  hand.  A  postcard  to  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Toronto  will  bring  it  to  you. 

THE  SHEEP  INDUSTRY  IN  CANADA. 

Now  that  the  raising  of  sheep  seems  to  be  on  an  upward  tendency  in  Canada,  considerable 
information  as  to  breeds  and  their  management  can  be  gotten  from  a  bulletin  edited  by  J.  B. 
Spencer,  B.S.A.,  and  published  by  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Ottawa.  It  can  be  had  for 
the  writing,  and  will  be  a  source  of  much   information  in   the  farm  library. 

CUCUMBERS  AND  MELONS. 

The  commercial  growing  of  cucumbers  and  melons  is  on  a  limited  scale  in  Canada.  Yet  there 
are  sections  which  will  pay  farmers  big  money  for  this  work.  Mr.  C.  D.  Jarvis,  of  the  Storrs 
Experimental  Station  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  U.S.A.,  has  edited  bulletin  No.  72,  dealing  with  the  spraying 
of  these  vegetables.     It  can   be  had   by   writing  to  this  agricultural  station. 

HOG  CHOLERA. 

At  certain  sections  in  Western  Canada  there  have  recently  appeared  outbreaks  of  hog  cholera. 
The  success  that  has  attended  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Science  in  the  United  States  is  told 
in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan,  Kansas,  and  might 
be   of   considerable   benefit    to    the   farmer   wanting   information    along   this   line. 

ORCHARD    NOTES. 

Bulletin  199,  just  issued  by  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experimental  Station,  Orono,  Me.,  is 
one  of  a  series  which  has  been  published  under  this  title  from  1891  to  date.  Previous  to  1909 
these  publications  were  concerned  with  pomological  data  accumulated  through  co-operative 
experiments  with  individuals  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  While  of  much  value  in  certain 
respects  the  problems  undertaken  were  of  necessity  not  those  of  a  fundamental  nature,  the 
solution  of  which  may  requ're  a  series  of  years.  The  purchase  by  the  State  in  1909  of  Highmoor 
Farm  in   Monmouth  for  the  use  of  the  station,  removed  these  difficulties. 

The  farm  itself  was  well  adapted  to  experimental  work  of  this  kind,  and  the  orchards 
originally  contained  5,000  apple  trees.  On  account  of  neglect  and  mismanagement  of  previous 
owners  this  number  had  been  reduced  in  1909  to  about  3,100.  A  survey  made  In  the  fall  of 
this  year  indicated  that  19  per  cent,  of  these  were  in  such  poor  condition  that  they  should  be 
removed.  Later  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  somewhat  more  than  this,  reducing  the  number 
to   about  2.300  in    the  fall    of  1911. 


CHRISTMAS  CANDY-MAKING 


By  Winnifred  Cotter 


NOTE. — The  eating  of  candy  at  the  Xmas  festivities  does  little  harm 
if  the  candy  be  good.  To  ensure  this  at  a  low  cost,  the  woman  of  the  house 
or  the  daughter  of  the  house  can  easily  make  some  choice  confections,  from 
the  following  recipes  tried  by  the  author  and  found  to  be  good. — Editor. 


ONE  of  the  pleasures  of  approaching 
Christmas  in  our  household,  and  by 
no  means  the  least,  is  the  annual  orgie 
of  candy-making  it  brings  about.  Ev- 
eryone is  interested  and  wants  to  lend 
a  hand  and  give  advice.  There  is — I 
must  admit — sufficient  uncertainty 
about  results  to  justify  the  latter,  and 
also  to  add  a  spice  of  adventure.  Any- 
thing which  affords  so  large  a  field  for 
the  imagination  and  artistic  sense  as 
candy-making  is  sure  to  be  popular. 

We  begin  by  making  Fondant  which 
is  the  substratum  of  all  cream  candies. 
It  is  a  French  word  and  means  founda- 
tion. It  is  at  this  initial  step  that 
most  amateurs  get  side  tracked.  I  re- 
member in  my  young  and  callow  days 
requesting  a  successful  friend  to  give 
me  her  recipe.  She  did.  It  was  con- 
tained in  eight  closely  written  pages  of 
"foreign  note."  I  have  it  yet  some- 
where. I  never  tried  it.  It  afforded 
me  a  revealing  sense  of  my  own  limita- 
tions. When  I  essayed  home-made 
candies,  I  concocted  them  of  confec- 
tioner's sugar  unboiled  and  tried  to 
make  the  family  think  them  just  as 
good  as  the  genuine  article.  I've  be- 
come wiser  since  and  have  acquired  a 
simple  (comparatively)  and  invalu- 
able recipe  for  the  making  of  Fondant 
which  T  am  going  to  confide  to  you  and 
which  a  very  little  experience  will  en- 
able you  to  use  with  success  and  ease 
of  mind. 

Put  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  sugar, 
one  and  a  half  cups  of  hot  water  and  a 
quarter  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar 
into   a  smooth   granite  saucepan,   stir, 


place  on  range  heating  gradually  and 
boil  without  stirring  until  when  tried 
in  cold  water  a  soft  ball  may  be  formed 
that  will  just  keep  in  shape.  Mean- 
while wash  off  the  sugar  that  adheres 
to  the  sides  of  the  saucepan  with  tips 
of  fingers  first  dipped  in  cold  water.  (I 
frequently  omit  this  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings with  no  great  loss  that  I  can 
see) .  Pour  the  syrup  slowly  on  slight- 
ly oiled  marble  slab  or  large  platter. 
Let  it  stand  until  nearly  cool,  then  work 
with  wooden  spatula  and  knead  until 
creamy.  Put  into  a  bowl,  cover  with 
oiled  paper  and  let  it  stand  24  hours. 

When  done  it  should  have  a  rubbery 
consistency  which  it  retains  for  months. 
Should  it  become  too  hard  at  any  time 
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for  easy  manipulation,  it  can  be  readily- 
softened  by  heat.  Made  of  maple  syrup 
it  is  the  most  delicious  of  all  confec- 
tions, but  the  syrup  must  be  pure.  The 
grocery  brand  doesn't  always  work. 
"What  T  tried  last  wouldn't.  Repeated 
boilings  failed  to  bring  it  to  the  proper 
consistency.  If  the  creamy  syrup  on 
your  platter  turns  into  coarse-grained 
sugar  instead  of  Fondant  it  has  been 
stirred  while  too  hot.  If  it  is  too  soft 
it  has  not  been  boiled  long  enough;  if 
too  hard,  it  has  been  boiled  too  long.  If 
it  proves  quite  unworkable,  it  can  be 
boiled  over  again  with  the  addition  of  a 
very  little  water  or  sugar  or  both. 

After  putting  the  Fondant  aside  to 
"ripen"  for  a  day  or  so,  it  can  be  made 
up  into  all  sorts  of  delectable  things. 
Here  is  where  imagination  comes  in. 
There  is  almost  no  end  to  the  variety 
and  deliciousness  that  can  be  produced. 
The  simplest,  and  to  my  taste  the  most 
attractive  of  all  forms  is  the  ordinary 
walnut  cream  made  by  putting  a  bit  of 
vanilla-flavored  Fondant  between  two 
walnut  halves.  Dust  a  little  icing  sugar 
on  a  platter  and  set  them  away  to  dry. 
Flaked  cocoa-nut,  dates,  cherries,  figs, 
raisins,  nuts  of  all  kinds  and  chocolate 
may  be  used  with  different  flavorings 
and  colorings  to  produce  almost  infinite 
variety.  Lemon  juice  is  often  an  agree- 
able change,  and  a  few  drops  may  be 
easily  worked  in.  If  one  objects  to 
shaping  these  toothsome  morsels  by 
hand  they  may  be  cut  from  the  Fond- 
ant rolled  out  with  tiny  roller  or  bottle. 
The  top  of  a  pepper  castor  may  come  in 
handy  here,  or  the  luscious  paste  may 
be  simply  cut  into  squares  with  cross 
lines  to  take  off  the  square-y  look. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject,  I  think 
I  must  tell  you  how  to  make  such  a  box 
or  basket  from  paper,  quite  as  dainty 
in  its  way  as  the  sweets  it  is  intended  to 
convey.  Take  a  six  or  seven-inch 
square  of  heavy  white  paper  (water  col- 
or paper  is  perhaps  best) ,  and  cut  the 
corners  diagonally  to  a  depth  of  three 
or  three  and  a  half  inches.  Fold  these 
corners  outwards  diagonally  and  tack 
the  box  together  under  them.  Shape 
the  corners  which  now  stand  out,  to  re- 


semble butterfly  wings,  and  paint  them 
brightly  to  the  same  end.  The  effect  is 
charming.  If  you  want  a  handle  it 
can  be  easily  added  by  tying  a  bit  of 
baby  ribbon  through  the  paper  on  oppo- 
site sides,  or  stitching  a  strip  of  the 
same  paper  on  winding  it  and  conceal- 
ing the  stitches  with  ribbon.  A  prettier 
note  of  Christmas  pleasantry  it  would 
be  hard  to  find,  and  all  at  the  cost  of  a 
few  cents  and  a  few  minutes'  fun.  I 
add  three  recipes  for  other  sweets  some- 
what out  of  the  common  order  wrhich 
give  variety  and  piquancy. 

"TURKISH    DELIGHT." 

Soak  one  oz.  of  gelatine  in  half  a  cup 
of  cold  water  for  two  hours.  Put  1  lb. 
of  granulated  sugar  in  half  a  cup  of 
water,  bring  to  a  boil,  add  the  gelatine 
and  boil  for  20  minutes  steadily.  Add 
the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  an  orange 
and  the  juice  of  a  lemon  and  one  table- 
spoonful  of  rum  (or  other  flavoring  if 
preferred).  Wet  a  pan  with  cold  water, 
strain  the  mixture  into  it  and  when 
quite  cold  cut  into  squares  and  roll  in 
confectioner's  sugar. 

HULWAS. 

(An  East  Indian  Confection.) 

Half  a  pound  of  flour,  half  a  pound 
of  butter  and  half  a  pound  of  sugar. 
Brown  the  flour  and  then  stir  in  the 
butter  and  sugar  until  the  mixture  is 
«mooth.  Take  from  the  fire  and  add 
pistachio,  nuts,  almonds  and  raisins  in 
generous  quantities.  Set  aside  to  cool 
and  cut  into  squares. 

PANOCHA. 

Put  one  cupful  of  granulated  sugar 
into  a  sauce-pan  over  the  fire.  Stir  the 
sugar  until  it  melts  and  slightly 
browns;  then  add  one  cupful  of  milk, 
a  level  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  two 
cupfuls  of  maple  sugar.  Boil  until  it 
forms  a  "soft  ball"  when  dropped  into 
cold  water.  Add  half  a  pint  of  pecan 
or  other  nut  meats  and  stir  until  it  be- 
gins to  thicken.  Turn  quickly  into  a 
lightly  oiled  pan  and  when  cold,  cut  in- 
to squares. 


The  country   school   is   passing   through    a   stage    of    struggle.      The    work     of    the    Ontario 
Dept.   of  Education,   under  Prof.   MeCready.    is   on     the    right    track.      The    above    was    their 

exhibit   at   the    recent    fruit    show. 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  FARM  HOME 


By  Winnifred  Marchand 


I  have  attended,  lately,  two  of  the  best  Farm  Women's  gatherings  that  it 
has  ever  been  my  pleasure  to  see.  The  International  Farm  Women's  Congress 
held  at  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  at  the  time  of  the  Dry  Farming  Congress,  and  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Women's  Institutes  of  Ontario  held  at  Toronto  a  fort- 
night ago.  Both  were  unique.  Both  were  marked  with  the  wonderful  enthusiasm 
that  is  astonishing  everybody. 

The  Congress  was  well  attended  by  representative  women  from  many  States 
and  Provinces.  The  President,  Mrs.  Stavert  of  Winnipeg,  made  a  capital  presid- 
ing officer,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  sessions,  not  a  dull  moment  was 
spent.  The  papers  were  masterpieces.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  speakers  bubbler! 
over  in  their  good  natured  sun-lit  faces.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  here  at  length 
on  the  merits  of  each  paper.  One  of  the  best  things  I  ever  listened  to  was  that 
given  by  Mrs.  Harbert,  the  new  President,  on  the  Model  Kitchen  Equipment. 
She  transformed  the  dull  routine  drudgery  of  pots  and  pans  into  a  haven  of  rest, 
order,  cleanliness  and  enthusiastic  interest. 
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The  farm  home  is  the  finest  place  in  the  world.  It  is  the  real  garden  of  Ed- 
en. Here  the  rough  world  enters  not  and  serenity  and  loveliness  float  over  and 
throughout  the  lives  of  the  people  who  realize  the  glorious  existence  that  is 
theirs.     Mrs.  Harbert's  paper  is  reproduced  here  because  it  is  so  good. 

Every  farmer's  wife  in  America  should  have  been  at  this  gathering.  They 
would  be  so  much  better  off.  As  it  was,  many  women  from  the  prairie  homes  a 
hundred  miles  away  did  come  in  for  two  or  more  of  the  sessions. 

Other  papers  and  items  of  interest  will  appear  from  time  to  time.  Some  of 
the  speakers  have  promised  special  articles  for  Farmer's  Magazine.  Especially 
good  was  the  paper  "One  Farm  Woman  to  Another"  by  Mrs.  Keppel,  Mrs.  Mul- 
drew  of  Red  Deer  Ladies'  College  delighted  everybody  by  inspiring,  ably-deliv- 
ered address  on  the  training  of  our  girls.  Her  enthusiasm  sowed  many  ideas 
that  will  bear  fruit. 

The  second  gathering,  the  meeting  of  the  Womens  Institute  of  Ontario, 
held  at  Toronto,  was  the  largest,  most  enthusiastic  and  most  helpful  gathering 
ever  held  in  the  banner  province.  More  delegates  were  present  than  ever  before. 
The  papers  were  practical.  The  women  are  more  ready  to  listen.  They  seem  to 
have  wakened  up  to  the  greatness  of  their  mission.  Their  faces  seemed  love-lit- 
with  the  consciousness  of  how  real  joy  in  home  life  is  brought  about.  Superin- 
tendent Putnam  said  that  it  was  the  most  successful  convention  in  their  history. 

It  is  good  to  be  a  farm  woman.  As  one  speaker  put  it,  we  may  miss  a  few  of 
the  advantages  of  the  city  life,  and  they  have  many  things  we  have  not,  but  we 
have  compensating  joys  that  the  city  woman  knows  nothing  of.  And  truly  as 
my  Western  trip  has  revealed  to  me,  there  are  homes  in  the  valleys  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, firesides  in  Alberta's  sunny  zone,  homesteads  in  Saskatchewan's  wheat 
belt,  and  Manitoba  heavens  of  rural  life,  that  are  known  only  to  the  persons  who 
love  the  life  they  live. 


A  PROPHECY  BY  SUPERINTENDENT  PUTNAM 

Those  who  were  instrumental  in  forming  the  first  Women's  Institute,  an 
offshoot  of  the  Farmer's  Institute,  in  1897,  little  thought  that  it  was  the  begin- 
ning of  what  has  proven  to  be  a  most  forceful  instrument  in  bettering  home  and 
community  conditions  in  our  rural  districts.  Food  topics,  methods  of  work, 
health  subjects,  civic  improvement,  and  many  other  things  which  go  to  make 
life  in  our  rural  districts  brighter  and  better,  has  characterized  the  work  of  the 
Institute.  A  good  beginning  has  been  made  and  the  prospects  are  that  the  use- 
fulness of  the  organization  will  be  still  further  extended  and  perfected  in  the 
near  future. 


ONE  FARM  WOMAN  TO  ANOTHER 


By  Alberta  M.  Kepper 


As  one  cannot  be  wholly  detached  from  her  early  influences,  the  city 
bred  woman  is  not  likely  to  feel  the  same  impulse  that  stirs  our  hearts  and 
awes  us  with  the  mysteries  of  nature.  But  because  she  finds  her  solace  in 
art,  shall  we  go,  too,  and  give  back  the  beautiful  country  to  the  creatures 
who  once  roamed  it?  Never.  But  more  closely  will  we  cling  to  this,  our 
heritage;  and  welded  in  spirit,  our  exile  ends;  and  we  enter  upon  a  new 
era  for  the  proper  appreciation  of  country  life,  and  through  our  intel- 
lectual growth  our  usefulness  will  be  multiplied  and  our  days  lengthened. 
Life  is  not  reckoned  so  much  by  years  as  by  our  works;  and  a  higher  devel- 
opment of  humanity  and  brotherly  love  is  the  reward.  We  will  become 
interpreters  of  nature's  sermons  in  the  woods  and  fields,  for  these  voice 
the  soul. 


NEVER  before  in  the  world's  history 
has  the  searchlight  been  turned  so  di- 
rectly upon  the  farm. 

Others  may  cheer  us  on,  but  we  alone 
can  make  good  our  opportunities  by 
putting  heart  and  brains  into  the  swell- 
ing tide  of  effort  in  behalf  of  our  condi- 
tions. 

THE   BEAUTY  OF  HOME. 

Homes  of  the  poor  need  not  be  mean, 
but  the  poverty  of  spirit  that  denies 
what  might  be  afforded  is  niggardly, 
and  results  in  a  narrowness  of  living 
that  repels. 

It  cannot  be  said  of  us,  "They  toil 
not,"  for  the  farmer  and  his  good  wife, 
side  by  side,  go  to  their  inseparable  task 
of  home-making.  No  land,  it  matters 
not  how  fertile,  nor  how  kindly  the  sun 
and  rain  mingle  to  cause  it  to  bring 
forth,  ever  approached  its  possibilities 
until  good  men  and  good  women  went 
into  it  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
homes. 

These  toilers  have  no  time  for  petty 
jealousies.     Each  must  sacrifice  a  little 


for  the  good  of  the  cause.  And  while 
women  appreciate  that  there  is  no  joy 
comparable  with  that  of  service,  that 
service  must  not  amount  to  bondage, 
and  come  to  be  like  one  overworked 
farmer's  wife,  whose  idea  of  heaven  was 
"a  place  to  do  nothing  forever  and 
ever."  So,  with  equal  responsibilities 
and  like  pleasures  along  the  way,  the 
home  we  jointly  toil  for  will  be  beauti- 
ful because  of  its  associations,  and  price- 
less to  us  because  of  the  golden  ties  knit 
by  the  fireside,  where  pain  and  joy  have 
met  and  meted  out  to  us  their  portion. 

Farm  women  hold  a  peculiar  and  im- 
portant place  in  the  world.  They  are 
creators  of  new  wealth,  for  by  their  la- 
bors the  poultry  industry  has  assumed 
one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the 
list  of  farm  outputs. 

Millions  of  pounds  of  butter  annually 
vouch  for  their  unremitting  toil;  the 
home  garden,  shelves  heavily  laden  with 
fruit-filled  jars,  bear  testimony  to  their 
thrift.  ' 

"She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
household." 
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Isabel    Hyland — The    smrle    that    grows    In 
Alberta. 


Primarily,  woman's  sphere  is  not  in 

following  gainful  pursuits,  but  as  the 
provider  of  the  homey  touch  that  only 
woman's  hand  holds.  She  cools  the  fev- 
ered brow;  she  smiles  when  others  sigh, 
and  she  that  hides  anxiety  in  time  of 
trouble  is  more  of  a  help  to  the  husband 
than  any  material  lift  affords.  Through 
her  cheerful  mien  he  sees  the  future  in  a 
new  light,  the  mists  of  uncertainty  melt 
away,  and  he  is  encouraged  to  try 
again. 

The  true  helpmeet  must  be  an  optim- 
ist.   Now, 

"An  optimist  fell  ten  stories, 
And  at  each  window  bar 

Shouted  to  his  friends  inside, 
'All  right,  so  far.'  " 

Farm  life  and  isolation  need  not  be 
synonymous,  for  lonely  hours  come  not 
to  the  woman  that  has  learned  the  joy 
in  the  companionship  of  authors.  The 
whole  river  of  literature  flows  at  her 
door — good  books,  magazines,  every- 
thing worth  while  in  letters  may  be  hers. 
True,  she  may  not  have  access  to  great 
libraries,  but  it  is  not  numbers  that 
count  so  much,  but  the  way  we  read 
that  sums  our  gain.     If  we  so  study  a 


-ingle  book  by  one  of  our  best  authors 
that  we  are  able  to  grasp  his  viewpoint, 
and  from  there  look  out  upon  the  life 
he  pictures,  and  stop  with  him  along 
the  way  to  admire  the  beautiful,  or  if  he 
gives  a  true-to-life  portrait,  though  it 
holds  scenes  unpleasant  and  in  which 
we  can  feel  no  sympathy,  we  awaken  to 
conditions  abroad  and  are  educated  be- 
yond comparison  to  what  we  could  have 
learned  by  scanning  many  volumes  with 
no  thought  beyond  the  heroine  and  the 
final  chapter. 

EDUCATION   DOES  NOT  END. 

Farm  women  that  were  denied  an 
education  in  youth  need  not  despair.  By 
systematic  reading  they  will  acquire  a 
.-elf-culture  that  serves  them  well.  The 
world  is  an  educator.  Get  out  in  it  and 
elbow  along.  It  is  not  the  end  of  edu- 
cation when  the  schoolroom  door  closes 
on  us.  AVhatever  we  gain  there,  be  it  but 
mastery  of  the  eighth  grade  or  the  dip- 
loma of  a  great  university,  this  early 
schooling  is  but  the  foundation  on 
which  to  build  any  mental  structure  we 
choose. 

Getting  it  into  our  heads  that  we 
know  it  all  has  dwarfed  many  a  career. 
It  will  humble  us  a  little  to  call  to  mind 
the  words  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  great 
mathematician  and  discoverer  of  the 
laws  of  gravitation,  who  said,  "I  am  but 
a  little  child  playing  upon  the  sea  of 
knowledge;  here  and  there  I  find  a  peb- 
ble, while  the  whole  sea  of  undiscovered 
truths  lies  before  me."  We  need  not 
worry,  then,  about   overedu cation,  but 
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day   by  day  advance  mentally  all  we 
can. 

The  copyright  has  expired  on  some  of 
the  best  literature  the  world  has  pro- 
duced, cheapening  the  selling  price,  so 
that  for  but  a  few  cents  we  may  buy  a 
treasure  new  to  us,  though  it  be  a  cen- 
tury old.  And  when  we  have  read  and 
reread  it,  for  the  second  reading  holds 
the  revelations,  let  us  pass  it  on. 

Magazines  that  by  hundreds  clutter 
attics,  grow  moldy  and  are  dust  covered, 
might  better  be  on  the  way  to  cheer 
some  less  favored  home.  An  appeal  from 
a  minister  in  a  mission  field  for  secular 
reading  matter  set  me  to  thinking  of 
the  selfishness  or  unthoughtfulness  that 
prompts  us  to  destroy  good  periodicals. 
This  missionary  said  church  people  were 
supplying  the  religious  matter,  but  no 
one  sent  the  other  good  literature  to  re- 
lieve the  lonesomeness  of  the  arctic 
night.  Thousands  of  miles  from  home 
and  friends,  and  the  enforced  idleness, 
together  form  a  compelling  influence. 
Gambling  and  dance  balls  are  frequent- 
ed because  of  sheer  nothingness  else- 
where to  entertain. 

Might  it  not  be  that  our  own  com- 
munities, or  in  homes  not  so  remote, 
there  are  young  people  forced  into  temp- 
tation because  there  is  naught  for  them 
to  do  but  sit  and  mope  and  grow  dull? 
Isn't  many  a  mother  soured  of  disposi- 
tion, her  face  furrowed,  by  the  un- 
kindly grind  of  life  when  there  is  not 
the  saving  grace  of  a  good  story  to  take 
her  out  of  her  vexations  for  a  time  each 
day?  Old  magazines  will  prove  a  god- 
send to  some  one.    Keep  them  moving. 

When  tired  and  out  of  tune  with  the 
world,  because  of  our  little  worries,  let 
us  turn  to  the  page  of  children's  sayings 
and  forget  all  about  the  things  that 
bother  us.  Amusing  incidents  ought  to 
be  told  and  retold.  If  the  dreaded  tale- 
bearer in  the  community  could  be  in- 
duced to  peddle  only  the  good  things 
said  of  one  another  and  the  innocent 
prattle  of  children,  she  would  prove  an 
angel  of  mercy. 

ENJOY  A  JOKE. 

When  we  become  un appreciative  of  a 
joke,  even  if  it  is  upon  ourselves,  we 


MRS.    MULDREW, 

Ladies'  College,  Red  Deer,  Alta.,  whose  address 
at  Lethbridge  created  a  favorable  impression. 


ought  to  consult  a  doctor.  There  is 
something  seriously  wrong  with  us.  A 
talkative  child  spent  an  hour  with  me 
while  it  rained.  After  discussing  many 
topics,  said :  "I  was  such  a  homely  baby, 
m}^  uncle  told  my  mamma  he  wouldn't 
have  taken  care  of  such  a  looking  child, 
but  I'm  glad  T  was  ugly ;  babies  always 
change  and  it's  a  sure  sign  I'll  grow  in- 
to a  beautiful  lady."  After  looking  me 
over  for  a  time,  exclaimed:  "Say,  I'll 
bet  you  was  a  pretty  baby!" 

When  we  murmur  because  we  may 
not  visit  art  galleries,  let  us  look  to 
some  nearby  hillside.  No  artist  has 
quite  achieved  the  touch  of  nature  in 
our  wampum-dyed  autumns.  See  the 
gold  and  scarlet!  Emblems  of  light 
and  glory,  and  of  love  intermixed. 
Count  the  dying  leaf  a  sadness,  sing 
requiems,  if  you  will,  but  in  it  is  gam- 
ed up  the  promise  of  the  springtime. 
Just  a  putting  off  of  the  old  garb  when 
the  work  is  ended. 

It  is  good  just  to  be  alive  these  aut- 
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umn  mornings  when  the  sun  is  flooding 
the  fields  with  gold,  and  the  sky  a  pano- 
rama, scroll  like,  stretching  in  every  di- 
rection, and  a  million  diamonds  flash- 
ing from  the  frosty  roadside;  a  snow- 
flake  whirling  in  the  air,  more  beauti- 
ful and  more  delicate  than  lace  that  wo- 
men spend  years  of  eye  strain  to  pro- 
duce, yet  we  know  that  nature  weaves 
these  countless  wonders  in  a  moment 
and  snugly  blankets  fields,  that  with 
the  touch  of  the  south  wind  new  life 
springs  up  and  again  the  beautiful  is 
ours.  We  are  not  shut  off  from  beauty, 
it  is  but  the  song  of  the  siren  of  far- 
away that  causes  us  to  scorn  what  lies 
near. 

JOY    FOR   A    FROSTY    MORNING. 

There  is  life-giving  zest  in  the  frosty 
morning;  an  exhilaration  that  sends 
the  blood  bounding ;  lights  the  eyes  and 
tints  the  cheeks  of  our  young  people. 
The  home,  the  community,  the  nation 
drained  of  its  young  people  falls  into 
decay.  Their  fun  and  frolic,  their 
gayety  of  spirit  keep  us  from  stagna- 
tion. We  must  provide  amusements, 
wholesome  fireside  entertainment,  or 
one  day  the  nestlings  will  preen  their 
feathers  and  fly  to  more  congenial  sur- 
roundings. 

Great  and  enviable  happiness  hangs 
over  the  unbroken  family  circle  during 
the  winter  evenings,  but  suppress  the 
young  people  and  they  will  seek  recrea- 
tion in  highways  and  byways  and  the 
mother's  hold  is  loosened. 

The  poor  woman  in  the  city  sees  her 
child  fade  day  by  day,  because  of  ill- 
ventilated  tenements,  while  we  have 
acres  of  pure  air  for  our  little  ones,  yet 
we  forget  to  count  this  a  blessing.  The 
can  of  milk  that  goes  to  our  cats  and 
dogs  would  mean  life  to  whole  families 
of  children  in  the  cities,  but  we  do  not 
feel  grateful  for  the  abundance.  We 
complain  because  we  lack  a  few  luxur- 
ies. I  tell  you,  mothers,  when  the 
"kiddies"  cuddle  near,  though  our 
clothes  and  fare  be  plain,  we  are  rich; 
we  are  blessed ;  but  we  forget  and  climb 
aboard  the  grumble  cart  and  complaint, 
not  song,  fills  the  soul. 

Every  farm  woman  should  be  buoyed 


in  spirit  by  the  thought  that  the  world 
looks  to  her  for  men  of  integrity — men 
of  clean  morals,  men  of  unfaltering 
trust  in  right  from  principle.  She  has 
better  opportunity  to  keep  close  to  that 
boy  than  has  the  mother  where  so 
many  vile  things  beckon. 

The  whiff  of  the  fields  is  not  the 
same  that  hovers  over  the  saloon-bor- 
dered sidewalk.  There  is  no  defilement 
of  morals  in  the  swimming  hole  in  the 
back  pasture,  nor  in  the  dance  of  the 
birds ;  the  whisperings  of  the  leaves  are 
clean.  Our  boys  are  safe  with  nature 
as  their  companion. 

THE  BRAVE   WOMAN  ON  THE  PRAIRIE. 

The  farm  woman  in  the  isolated 
home  does  not  recognize  in  herself  the 
heroic  person  the  world  knows  her  to 
be,  for  no  land  became  great  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  except  it  was 
enriched  with  the  life  blood  of  genera- 
tions of  brave  men  and  brave  women, 
and  the  pioneer's  life  is  but  a  part  of 
the  great  plan  of  the  Infinite. 

Father,  too,  on  the  farm  has  more 
time  for  his  family  than  the  city  hus- 
band, who  sometimes  is  known  to  the 
younger  children  as  "the  man  that 
spends  Sunday  at  our  house."  Even 
this  is  better  than  to  be  pointed  out  by 
one's  offspring  as  "the  man  that  scolds 
mother." 

Many  a  country  woman  has  climbed 
a  rough  hill,  her  path  briar-filled.  Here- 
tofore she  blazed  the  trail  alone;  but 
to-day  we  come  together  that  hence- 
forth the  farm  women  of  all  nations  will 
say  one  to  the  other,  "Thy  problem 
shall  be  my  problem,"  that  together  we 
may  evolve  a  saner,  more  beautiful  life 
for  ourselves  and  our  families. 

Happy  days  when  this  meeting  was 
inspired!  It  will  be  an  incentive  to  all 
women  to  co-operate  in  whatever  re- 
dounds to  the  betterment  of  farm  status 
and  country  life;  and  its  significance 
will  spread,  its  influence  broaden,  until 
lonely  lives  in  far  corners  of  the  earth 
shall  be  touched  with  the  wand  of  fel- 
lowship. 

Women  everywhere  will  try  to  add 
new  beauty  touches  to  the  home.  The 
artistic  is  adaptable  to  the  country  as 
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well  as  city.  Music  is  not  so  hopelessly 
lost  in  the  farm  home  as  in  the  tene- 
ment where  none  has  time  to  listen. 
Birds  sing  and  flowers  bloom  in  country 
lanes,  not  in  crowded  streets ;  fruits  ma- 
ture only  where  there  are  sun  and  sky, 
and  pure  air;  and  from  such  environs, 
will  come  well-balanced  lives  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  world.  We  must 
recognize  and  value  our  blessings  of 
farm  life  and  come  to  realize  that  for 
every  city  privilege  we  are  denied  there 
is  some  sweet  compensation  in  country 
life.  The  wildlings  of  the  nearby  woods 
brought  home  add  charm  to  the  door- 
yard.  Only  one  who  has  loved  and 
tended  these  understand  their  possi- 
bilities. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  FLOWERS. 

It  has  been  such  a  long,  long  day  of 
pioneering,  when  the  artistic  must  be 
pushed  aside  for  sterner  needs,  that  we 
have  lost  appreciation  for  what  other 
peoples  hold  dear.  The  Japanese  take 
holidays  when  cherry  trees  are  in  flower ; 
we  care  only  for  the  fruit.  The  Chinese 
proverb  runs,  "If  you  have  two  loaves, 
sell  one  and  buy  a  lily,"  showing  they 
feel  the  hunger  for  beauty  as  keenly  as 
the  craving  for  bread.  Our  cities  spend 
fortunes  for  parks,  but  country  women 
deny  themselves  a  few  flowers  for  the 
home  garden. 

We  must  put  away  the  thought  that 
every  desire  beyond  bare  necessities  for 
sustaining  life  is  wrong.  The  world 
would  not  have  been  filled  with  so  many 
beautiful  things  if  it  were  not  right  for 
us  to  admire  them. 

Sometimes  the  country  woman  is  mis- 
erable and  half  ashamed  she  married  a 
farmer  and  will  refer  to  themselves  as 
"just  farmers,"  as  though  this  were  the 
one  occupation  that  required  no  brains, 
only  brute  strength.    The  judge's  wife 


the  editor's  and  the  doctor's  wife  show 
pride  in  the  fact  that  she  is  the  wife  of 
a  man  in  such  profession.  Shall  we  be 
less  loyal  to  the  husband  that  goes  forth 
to  sow  and  reap  in  the  sunshine  and 
pure  air,  where  the  song  bird's  lilt  and 
not  the  din  of  streets  come  to  him  as 
he  toils? 

These  women  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
little  boy.  Probably  you  have  read  of 
him  also.  The  teacher  was  trying  to 
impress  her  pupils  with  the  beauty  and 
significance  of  our  Thanksgiving  day, 
as  we  observe  the  last  Thursday  in 
November  in  the  States,  and  said  to  the 
first  pupil,  "What  have  you  to  be  thank- 
ful for?"  "My  blue  eyes,"  promptly 
replied  the  child.  To  the  same  ques- 
tion the  next  girl  answered,  "My  long 
curls."  It  was  plainly  a  matter  of  beau- 
ty spots  all  through.  Finally  she  came 
to  the  end  of  the  row  where  sat  a  freck- 
led-face, red-headed,  cross-eyed,  little 
fellow,  and  she  says,  "Now,  Jimmie, 
what  have  you  to  be  thankful  for?" 
"I  ain't  got  much,  teacher.  God  pretty 
near  sp'ilt  me." 

Some  of  us  farm  women  take  this 
same  gloomy  view.  We  do  not  count 
our  blessings,  simply  because  they  do 
not  come  to  us  in  exactly  the  same  way 
they  come  to  others.  But  Shakespeare 
tells  us: 

"Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor 

player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the 

stage 
And  then  is  heard  no  more.     It  is  the 

tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 

Signifying  nothing." 

A  whole  sermon  in  those  lines  for 
those  of  us  that  fret  and  rail  at  our 
limitations  and  battle  against  nature. 
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Tents  pitched — deep  in  the  desert  drear, 

Away  from  Cities,  far, 
As  streamed  a  Light  through  the  velvet  night, 

Three  pilgrims  saw  a  Star. 

A  star  of  purest,  pulsing  light, 

And  glistening  as  a  gem, 
With  steadfast  blaze  its  shimmering  rays 

Beckoned  to  Belthlehem. 

And,  as  that  radiant  lamp  illumed 

The  path  these  pilgrims  trod, 
It  went  before  and  rested  o'er 

The  cradled  Son  of  God. 

With  calm,  unresting  steps  they  traced 

The  star-directed  way, 
And  so  came  where,  in  manger  bare, 

The  Infant  Jesus  lay. 

Fast  clasped  in  Virgin  Mary's  arms, 
The  Saviour  Child  they  found, 

'Neath  Angels'  wing — and,  worshipping, 
Fell  prostrate  on  the  ground. 

So  was  the  miracle  achieved, 

Which   hallowed   Jesus'   birth, 

In  radiance  bright,  that  wintry  night, 
God  sent  His  Son  on  Earth. 

That  He  should  lead  us  in  The  Way — 
That  He  should  be  our  Guide — 

That  He  should  give,  that  Man  might  live, 
His  Life — Christ  crucified. 

Oh!  let  this  Sacrifice  inspire 

Our  hearts — so  will  we  reign, 
In  full  accord  with  our  Dear  Lord, 

Who  died  to  live  again. 
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By  Mrs.  Harbert 


NOTE. — The  kitchen  and  the  parlor  were  the  two  most  insanely-planned 
rooms  in  the  old  style  farm  houses.  The  former  was  small,  unhandy,  and 
dark.  The  latter  was  a  sunless  receptacle  for  Sunday  company  and  funerals. 
Under  the  modern  good  sense  movement  that  is  gaining  rapid  extension 
among  sensible  farm  women,  these  two  rooms  are  being  shaken  up,  aired  and 
opened  up  to  the  light  of  real  usefulness.  Mrs.  Harbert 's  paper  at  Leth- 
bridge  captivated  all  her  audience.  The  matter  was  too  good  to  lose.  It 
should  be  in  every  woman's  home.  So  we  urge  every  reader  of  Farmer's 
to  keep  this  for  future  reference  and  to  send  in  the  names  of  any  friends 
to  whom  she  would  like  a  copy  sent  and  the  publishers  will  be  happy  to  mail 
them.  Mrs.  Harbert  was  chosen  president  of  the  Congress  and  will  no  doubt 
do  much  to  ensure  next  year  's  being  a  record  breaker  at  Oklahoma. — Editor. 


I  COME  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
farm  women  of  the  farm  women  of  the 
world;  one  of  the  90  per  cent,  of  Am- 
erican women  who  do  their  own  kitchen 
work. 

Although  my  early  life  was  largely 
spent  in  the  city,  my  air  castles  of  a 
future  home  were  always  built  in  the 
far  away  country.  I  was  a  born  farmer, 
I  loved  the  broad  acres  and  the  delight- 
ful quiet  of  the  country.  I  loved  the 
young  calves  and  colts  and  envied  them 
their  freedom.  Little  pigs,  chickens, 
ducks  and  geese  were  all  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  childish  delight.  Above 
all  I  loved  to  work  with  my  hands  and 
was  never  ashamed  of  accomplishments 
in  real  labor. 

My  university  education  fitted  me  for 
a  teacher  rather  than  a  farmer  and  hav- 
ing to  make  my  own  living  my  ideal 
life  on  the  farm  had  to  be  postponed 
and  for  sixteen  years  I  tried  to  be  the 
very  best  teacher  in  a  large  city.  How 
well  I  succeeded  only  time  and  eternity 
will  tell.  However  the  prayers  of  our 
youth  are  answered  in  our  age  and  at 
last  I  am  living  my  own  life  on  my 
own  farm. 


I  confess  to  you  that  my  duties  are 
sometimes  arduous  and  the  routine 
would  be  tiresome  if  I  would  allow  my- 
self to  consider  it  so.  Rising  in  the 
morning  at  five-thirty,  being  depended 
upon  for  the  preparation  of  breakfast, 
dinner  and  supper,  making  butter  for 
market,  canning,  preserving,  superin- 
tending the  washing,  ironing,  sweep- 
ing, dusting,  sewing  and  mending.  Per- 
sonally caring  for  a  large  flock  of  thor- 
oughbred poultry,  looking  after  the  gar- 
den, dictating  the  planting,  cultivating 
and  gathering  of  vegetables  and  fruits. 

I  superintend  the  care  of  a  large 
cherry  orchard  which  has  been  my 
pride  and  delight,  marketing  as  many 
as  a  thousand  crates  in  a  single  season. 
Personally  caring  for  a  rose  garden,  ga- 
thering a  collection  of  lilies  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  Studying  the  habits 
of  a  number  of  hardy  perennials  and 
enjoying  a  wilderness  of  hollyhocks, 
which  is  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the 
neighborhood. 

SYSTEM    IS    EVERYTHING. 

In  order  to  do  this  I  was  obliged  to 
systematise  my  work  and  this  paper  will 
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give  you  some  ideas  of  my  conclusions 
as  to  the  value  of  system,  system  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  system  as 
accurate  as  that  used  in  any  up-to-date 
complicated  business,  and  the  value  of 
labor  saving  devices. 

Beginning  with  the  planning  of  the 
kitchen,  which  is  of  course  the  very 
foundation  of  simplified  house  work, 
my  experience  has  taught  me  that  the 
house  plans  are  intimately  involved  in 
every  duty  pertaining  to  kitchen  work ; 
that  the  economic  relation  between  the 
range,  sink,  table,  cabinet,  refrigerator 
and  dining  room  should  be  the  subject 
of  the  most  careful  planning.  No  phase 
of  labor  is  so  compact  of  details  as  kit- 
chen labor  and  nowhere  may  so  many 
instances  of  lost  motion  be  found. 

THE  ECONOMY  OF  PLANNING. 

These  inefficiencies  do  not  attract  the 
attention  of  the  average  housekeeper 
and  are  therefore  seldom  subjected  to  a 
careful  analysis.  The  work  is  accom- 
plished in  some  manner  without  regard 
to  the  how.  No  thought  is  taken  of  the 
nervous  or  even  the  physical  energy  ex- 
pended. An  actual  count  of  distance 
travelled  revealed  the  fact  that  a  busy 
house  wife  walked  an  average  of  nine 
miles  per  day  going  to  and  from  a 
pantry  placed  in  the  opposite  corner 
from  the  range  in  a  large  kitchen  which 
she  herself  had  planned.  A  kitchen 
cabinet  was  purchased  by  her  husband 
and  much  of  the  wasteful  effort  elimin- 
ated. 

Some  pleasant  windows  overlooking 
a  flower  garden  will  supply  a  human 
element  which  is  so  sadly  lacking  in 
most  kitchens.  This  is  an  equipment 
that  pays  because  it  appeals  to  a  sense 
of  happiness  and  feminine  refinement. 

COLOR  HAS  ITS  EFFECT. 

The  color  scheme  too  has  much  to  do 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  worker.  One 
little  woman  confessed  to  me  that  she 
had  never  disliked  the  routine  of  cook- 
ing and  washing  dishes  since  she  had 
her  kitchen  painted  a  light  yellow  with 
a  border  of  small  sunflowers  stenciled 
near  the  ceiling. 

I  wish  I  could  take  you  on  a  journey 
to  a  far  away  kitchen  I  know.     It  was 
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planned  by  n  woman  and  the  balance 
of  the  five  room  bungalow  built  around 
it.  The  color  scheme,  abundant  light, 
absolute  cleanliness  and  perfect  venti- 
lation are  a  dream  of  perfect  harmony, 
which  immediately  awakens  a  desire  to 
stay  and  make  use  of  this  household  la- 
boratory. It  is  not  an  expensive  kitchen. 
The  floor  is  covered  with  inlaid  lino- 
leum, the  walls  and  ceiling  painted 
and  stenciled  by  the  woman  herself.  A 
bay  window  at  one  side  with  broad  com- 
fortable window  seats  underneath  which 
are  boxes  to  hold  a  file  of  several  of  the 
leading  women's  magazines.  The  range 
is  equipped  with  a  hood  and  a  venti- 
lating tube  through  which  the  steam 
and  every  odor  from  the  kitchen  es- 
capes. Instead  of  the  time  honored  ash 
pan   there   is  a  pipe   connecting    the 
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range  with  a  large  ash  pit  in  the  cellar. 
An  accurate  thermometer  on  the  oven 
door  and  some  fire  caps  for  protecting 
the  bottom  of  cooking  utensils  and  still 
admitting  them  to  set  down  next  to  the 
fire  when  one  is  in  a  hurry.  Above  all, 
this  range  is  *.  plain  aluminum,  not  a 
letter,  figure  or  cheap  ornamentation 
about  it.  Every  stove  manufacturer 
who  attempts  to  sell  his  ware  by  plac- 
ing thereon  a  lot  of  raised  ornaments 
where  they  must  constantly  be  cleaned 
ought  to  be  boycotted  by  the  women. 
And  yet  when  I  asked  a  manufacturer 
for  a  perfectly  plain  range  with  a  wide 
over- jet  and  the  equipments  I  have 
mentioned,  he  said  ''Not  a  woman  in  a 
million  would  select  a  stove  like  that 
even  though  it  were  cheaper  than  its 
ornamented  cousins.'' 

THE    BUILT-IN    CABINET. 

The  large  built-in  kitchen  cabinet 
which  was  planned  to  suit  the  owners 
individual  needs,  is  a  model  of  com- 
pleteness, her  flour,  meal,  cereals,  sugar, 
tea,  coffee,  spices  and  kitchen  utensils 
are  at  her  finger  tips,  and  a  high  stool 
upon  which  she  can  often  sit  and  rest 
her  weary  feet  for  a  few  minutes  is  the 
finishing  touch  of  comfort  and  conven- 
ience. 

Near  by  is  the  sink  and  a  dishwash- 
ing vat  containing  a  basket  into  which 
the  dishes  are  placed  and  agitated  in 
the  hot  water  by  an  electric  device ;  the 
basket  is  then  set  onto  the  drain  board 
and  the  dishes  scalded,  dried  and  set  in- 
to the  china  closet,  which  also  opens  in- 
to the  dining  room.  The  china  closet, 
cabinet  and  built-in  cupboards  extend 
from  floor  to  ceiling  thus  saving  time 
in  sweeping  and  dusting  and  the  shelf 
and  drawer  room  gained  thereby  is 
ample  for  the  kitchen  linens  and  a  host 
of  necessary  articles.  The  cabinet  ap- 
ron and  the  kitchen  table  are  covered 
with  pure  aluminum,  and  the  kitchen 
utensils  are  of  aluminum  because  of  its 
beauty,  durability  and  lightness. 

ANOTHER  GOOD   IDEA. 

One  short  step  to  perfect  cleanliness 
is  a  small  trap  door  in  the  base  board 
near  the  kitchen  range  connected  by  a 
pipe  to  a  closed  box  into  which  recep- 


tacle the  particles,  that  so  often  mar  the 
immaculate  looks  of  a  kitchen  floor,  are 
often  brushed.  Close  to  this  is  a  closet 
for  brooms  and  mops  and  a  waste  paper 
chute  connected  with  the  furnace  room. 
The  electric  fan  and  the  vacuum  clean- 
er quickly  rids  the  kitchen  of  every 
fly  that  has  the  audacity  to  make  its 
appearance.  An  electric  coffee  perco- 
lator and  an  electric  toaster  are  con- 
sidered household  necessities,  having 
long  since  passed  the  experimental 
stage. 

The  electric  tireless  cooker  has  just 
been  installed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  fashioned  one.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  average  woman  cooking  for  a  family 
of  six  can  by  its  use  save  at  least  two 
hours  per  day  watching  and  stirring 
lest  something  should  burn  on  a  hot 
kitchen  range.  Besides,  the  saving  of 
fuel  soon  pays  for  the  cooker. 

A  pressure  cooker  for  canning  meats 
and  vegetables  is  another  very  useful 
and  economic  adjunct  to  this  farm  wo- 
man's kitchen.  A  wheeled  service  tray 
must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  labor  saving  devices  ever  in- 
vented, so  simple  of  construction  and 
so  adequate  to  the  needs  of  every  day 
life. 

IRONING    MADE    EASY. 

You  would  no  doubt  be  interested  in 
a  little  panel  door  over  by  the  bay  win- 
dow in  this  particular  kitchen.  On 
opening  it  we  find  an  ironing  board 
supplied  with  a  hinged  leg  that  rests  on 
the  floor  while  the  board  is  in  use  and 
pushed  up  against  the  wall  behind  the 
door  when  not  needed  and  an  electric 
iron,  already  attached,  that  can  be  used 
at  a  moment's  notice.  This  housekeep- 
er considers  it  more  convenient  to  do  the 
ironing,  which  must  be  done  by  hand, 
in  the  kitchen  than  in  the  laundry.  The 
flat  work  and  knit  underwear  were  ra- 
pidly ironed  by  an  electric  mangle.  The 
motor  that  runs  the  washer  furnishes 
power  to  run  the  cream  separator  and 
do  the  churning,  freeze  the  ice  cream 
and  run  the  sewing  machine. 

The  evolution  of  electrical  science  as 
a  factor  in  household  work  in  the  past 
few  years  is  almost  marvelous.  If  wo- 
men are  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the 
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many  appliances  it  is  because  they  can- 
not discriminate  between  the  REALLY 
USEFUL  an  1  tlie  worse  than  useless. 

Many  of  the  Labor  saving  devices  are 
manufactured  by  companies  and  are 
placed  before  the  public  for  sale,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  making  money  with- 
out having  been  put  to  a  practical  test 
by  competent  judges.  1  would  never 
advise  the  buying  of  a  new  article  un- 
less the  "money  back  guarantee"  was 
given  it  by  a  reliable  publisher  or  deal- 
er who  stands  between  the  manufac- 
turer and  buyer.  They  make  it  their 
business  to  protect  you  and  the  risk  of 
your  being  disappointed  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  Heretofore  we  have  been 
as  lambs  before  the  advertising  shearer 
and  mariy  of  us  have  been  unmerciful- 
ly fleeced,  consequently  I  wait  until  I 
find  the  coveted  article  guaranteed. 

All  1  have  said  about  equipment  does 
not  overcome  the  great  need  of  mental 
efficiency  or  sense  equipment.  This  is 
the  greatest  of  all  labor  saving  devices 
and  only  comes  through  keen  self  cri- 
ticism and  a  desire  to  know.  The  road 
to  efficiency  means  to  have  nothing  in 
your  workshop  that  is  sacred  or  fixed. 
It  means  the  dropping  of  tradition  and 
forgetting  how  mother  and  grandmoth- 
er used  to  do  the  same  thing.  It  means 
the  old  scripture  doctrine,  "Prove  all 
things  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good" 
and  only  that.  She  becomes  a  food 
chemist  and  her  kitchen  becomes  a  la- 
boratory. In  it  the  health  of  her  fa- 
mily is  locked  up  and  unto  her  is  given 
the  key. 

FOOD   MAKES   THE  MAN. 

The  manner  in  which  she  pre- 
pares the  food  for  her  husband 
and  children  tells  in  their  phys- 
ical well-being,  their  mental  vigor 
and  moral  courage.  With  such  a  high 
and  noble  mission  how  can  a  woman 
feel  that  she  is  in  any  way  degraded 
by  doing  her  own  work,  providing  it 
is  well  done.  We  all  acknowledge  that 
washing  pots  and  pans,  scrubbing  floors 
or  paring  vegetables  are  not  the  poetry 
of  motion  but  considered  as  a  means  to 
an   end   and   thev   are   worthy   of  our 


careful  thought  and  attention.  One 
housekeeper  I  know  considers  the  rou- 
tine of  work  a  tedious  grind.  She  looks 
forward  to  the  end  of  the  day  when  she 
can  breath  a  sigh  of  relief;  she  is  ner- 
vous and  irritable ;  she  has  missed  the 
high  calling  for  which  she  was  intend- 
ed. Another  sees  in  her  wrork  a  stepping 
stone  toward  a  goal  and  an  opportunity 
for  her  skill  or  her  genius.  She  desires 
her  work  well  done,  hence  daily  rou- 
tine is  an  enjoyment  at  the  time  and  a 
pleasure  to  contemplate  afterwards. 

It  is  a  wrong  theory  that  seeks  all 
the  enjoyment  of  life  outside  of  one's 
occupation.  In  the  past  the  women 
looked  forward  to  a  life  of  love  and  idle- 
ness. She  was  proud  of  being  provided 
for  and  protected  by  the  man  she  loved. 
Anything  short  of  that  was  considered 
drudgery  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
lady.  Now  she  is  awakening  and  in  her 
right  mind  is  evolving  the  new  idea  of  a 
help-mate,  walk  side  by  side  with  the 
man  of  her  choice,  bearing  half  the  bur- 
dens and  proud  of  her  achievement. 
This  exercise  will  develop  new  brain  fi- 
bres that  will  aid  her  in  the  future.  She 
is  just  now  starting  on  the  equal  race 
and  begins  to  see  the  need  of  conversa- 
tion of  her  time  and  energy  which  has 
never  before  had  a  money  value.  She 
will  henceforth  lay  hold  of  every  avail- 
able help  and  march  on  in  the  world's 
progress  side  by  side  with  man.  She 
will  find  a  new  joy  in  her  problems  of 
home  making,  worthy  of  her  best  efforts 
and  fruitful  of  the  finest  intellectual 
pleasure.  She  will  study  her  surround- 
ings, look  for  improvement,  count  the 
cost  and  economize  at  every  turn.  She 
will  find  that  the  equipments  I  have 
described,  or  as  many  of  them  as  are 
suited  to  her  individual  needs  can  be  in- 
stalled in  her  kitchen  for  the  price  of  a 
piano.  And  how  infinitely  more  sen- 
sible. Their  help  will  save  fully  half 
the  time  she  now  consumes  in  the  daily 
routine  of  her  kitchen  work,  and  the 
time  thus  saved  could  be  spent  in  rest 
and  diversion,  for  "all  work  and  no 
play"  is  telling  on  the  women  of  the 
farm. 
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A  Healthy  Christmas 


© 
^  © 


By  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy 


a 
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g»  "Papa,"  said  the  beautiful  eldest  daughter,  as   she   appeared   on   the 

3?  pages  of  Punch  many  years  ago — "Papa,  the  children  have  invitations  for 

*[  the   12th,  the   16th  and  the   22nd— may  they  go!"     "Yes,"  replied  Papa,  © 

not  looking  up    (in  the   picture   at   least),   from   the   pages   of   the   Times.  © 

§>  "Yes,  and  tell  the  Doctor  to  call  on  the  13th,  the  17th  and  the  23rd."  @ 

j§£  What  a  comfort  Punch  is!     It  always  possesses  that  infallible  mark  of  f§t 

gt  a  really  refined  and  humorous  paper.     It  makes  the  ' '  human  form  divine ' '  **i 

*.  look   beautiful.      Even    the    veriest    tramp    is   treated    with    respect   by   the  if 

**  pencil  of  Punch's  artists.     He  is,  or  has  been,  a  man.     And  when  Punch  © 

St  undertakes  to  draw  a  pretty  girl,  who  can  excel  him?     Punch's  girls  and  © 

g£  women  are  worth  looking  at.     This  eldest  daughter  was.     Somehow  Punch's  © 

§£  picture  suggested  that  her  Mother  was  dead,  and  she  was  doing  her  best  4§t 

gj  for  all  the  rest  of  the  family.     Too  bad  we  cannot  find  the  exact  date  of  jgt 

g»  the  picture,  for  then  it  would  have  adorned  this  page.     But  an  appeal  to  III 

jf  the  office  of  Punch  itself  failed  to  find  it.     It  would  be  hard  to  card  index  jjj 

St  pictures,  wouldn't  it?  © 

8c  Christmas — not   before   so   much,  but   after,  is   a  busy   season  for   the  © 

[§£  Doctors.      People    work    so    hard   before    Christmas    Eve    and    eat    so    much  $J 

gj  after  Christmas  Eve,  that  they  are  sometimes  only  too  glad  to  steer  into  gt 

g,  the  haven  of  Bed  for  repairs.     A  rest  and  good  nursing  and  low  diet  will  I!!I 

[jf  generally  restore  the  victim  of  Christmas  Fever.     But  why  have  Christmas  *** 

St  Fever  again  this  year?     Think  a  little.     Plan  a  little.     Eecall  the  mistake  © 

§J  of  last  Christmas  and' don't  do  that  again.     You  remember  how  tired  you  © 

]§£  were — how  utterly  worn  to  tatters  in  your  mind,  as  well  as  your  body,  last  @ 

gj  Christmas  Eve.    You  don't  need  to  be.     Things  could  and  should  be  simpler.  jgj 

A   merry  Christmas   does  not  consist  in  the  abundance   of  the  things   that  III 

you  possess,  even  with  a  view  to  giving  them   away,  which  is  what  most  S* 

people  work  so  hard  over.     Don't  you  know  that  just  as  a  short  and  simple  © 

J§J  speech  pleases  an  audience,  so  some  thing  small  and  simple  that  you  really  © 

©  send  will  please  your  friend.     The  presents  bought  by  wholesale  will  not  @ 

J§J  arouse   so  much  enthusiasm  as  the  little  trifle  in  good   taste   that  pleases  igt 

g*  without   distressing,  as   some   large   gifts   do,  especially   when   givers  prove  *«♦ 

X  unkind.  p* 

As  for  food.     Have  some  turkey,  of  course,  if  you  can  get  it.     Have  © 

©  some  Xmas  pudding  and  cake,  too,  and  not   too   much.     They  will  gather  © 

©  weight  as  they  sink  lower  and  lower  in  the  effort  to  give  out  nourishment  j§j 

fi&  to  your  Department  of  the  Interior.     Do  not  eat  much  of  rich  things.     They  jgj 

fgt  are  not  going  to  make  you  healthy,  wealthy  or  wise.  <*. 

Ill  On  the  whole,  Christmas  is  undoubtedly  good   for  the   general  health  *£ 

***  of  the  dear  Canadian  public.     Some  feast  on  that  day  and  on  no  other  all  *$ 

©  the  year  round.  A  good  meal  is  a  good  thing.    But  more  beneficent  than  the  © 

©  feasting  is  the  spirit  of  joy  and  peace  and  goodwill  that  lights  the  Christmas  @ 

@  fire  and  cooks  the  Christmas  cheer  and  welcomes  the  Christmas  guest.    Look  *§» 

<§►  you  have  a  guest  for  Christmas  Day  that  you  may  give  him  good  health  .g. 

♦»♦  hy  good  living  and  good  cheer.     Many  a  patient  is  ill  because  of  the  lack  *r 

of  cheer  in  life.     Christmas  cheers  us  all  up  and  makes    us    more  fit    to  ® 

©  digest,  not  our  food  only,  but  those   difficulties  which  sometimes  threaten  © 

©  to  shorten  life.     Many  a  man  dies  because  he  has  not  enough  to  live  for.  $5) 

@  "The   game   is   not   worth   the   candle,"   said   the   patient,   and   from   that  jgj 
day  the  "Blue  Peter"  might  be  seen  at  the  masthead,  as  it  were 


If  you  will  be   a  little   more   careful  about   your   eating,   and  a   little  l£ 

***             more   determined   to   do   your   shopping   early,   and   so   not    only   avoid  the  j* 

Christmas  rush,  but  be   merciful  to   the   good  people   in  the   shop — if   you  © 

©              will  carry  a  cheerful  heart  with  you — even  though  Christmas  brings  back  @ 

3§J             some  memories  which,  like  ghosts,  are  hard  to  face — if  you  will  find  some  ^8J 

jgt             one  to  be  kind  to,  so  that  you  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  forgetting  that  you  <*t 

-*,             ever  had  any  nerves,  then  your  Xmas  will  be  good  for  your  health.  Tjf 
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THE  GHOST  OF  ESKINDALE 


By  Alan  Sullivan 


There  has  been  quite  a  revival  of  interest  in  ghost  stories  recently.  Of 
course  the  public  does  not  believe  in  ghosts,  but  from  time  to  time  some 
people  come  forward  with  the  assertion  that  they  have  actually  seen  them. 
And  in  many  cases  seeing  is  believing.  There  is  a  ghost  in  this  story,  as 
the  title  would  indicate,  but  it 's  a  genial,  beneficent  ghost — the  creation  of 
Alan  Sullivan,  the  popular  Canadian  writer,  whose  work  is  always  a 
delight  to  readers. 


ESKINDALE  MANOR  is  in  Kent  and 
not  far  from  Maidstone.  You  reach  it 
by  a  hedge-bordered  road  that  goes  over 
two  brooks  and  then  climbs  a  long  ridge 
that  meanders  lazily  through  this  most 
delightful  part  of  the  garden  of  Eng- 
land. On  the  side  of  the  ridge  sits  the 
manor  smiling  contentedly  at  the  vel- 
vet country  below.  It  has  two  towers,  a 
big  banqueting  room  lined  with  old  por- 
traits and  armor,  from  each  end  of 
which  long  wings  ramble  off  to  the 
north,  and  on  a  stone  in  the  west  tower 
is  carved  "Eskyndale  fecit  A.  D.  1692." 

The  unfortunate  part  of  it  was  that 
shortly  after  Eskyndale  fecit  in  1692 
the  family  wealth  practically  disappear- 
ed. The  armor  and  pictures  remained 
intact,  the  smooth  lawns  still  spread 
their  carpet  around  the  old  house,  but 
it  was  only  by  virtue  of  extraordinary 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  builders'  de- 
scendants. The  burden  descended  to 
John  Eskindale,  the  present  owner, 
when  he  moved  from  the  side  of  the 
table  to  the  end  of  it,  and  that  burden 
now  hung  suspended  over  the  head  of 
David.  It  had  always  been  that  way  ir. 
the  family,  a  David  followed  a  John. 

The  manor  was  at  its  best  in  June. 
The  reflection  came  simultaneously  to 
father  and  son  as  they  looked  out 
through  the  long  morning  room  win- 


dows and  watched  the  rabbits  hop  across 
the  sparkling  lawn,  scattering  the  dew. 
David  was  on  furlough  from  service  in 
Egypt.  Five  years  of  drought  and  sand 
and  parching  sun  had  given  him  a 
strange  appetite  for  the  sweet  mistiness 
of  an  English  summer  morning,  and, 
both  early  risers,  they  met  here  through 
a  common  and  unspoken  impulse.  So 
now  they  felt  very  near  each  other, 
these  two  to  whom  the  old  place  meant 
so  much. 

Standing  a  moment  in  silence,  David 
felt  his  father's  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
He  did  not  move,  he  had  almost  expect- 
ed it.  But  there  followed  his  father's 
voice  and  in  it  a  note  that  was  new  to 
David.  "It's  good,  old  chap,  it's  very 
good,  but — "  he  hesitated — "it  can't 
last." 

David  turned  suddenly.  "Can't  last, 
sir?" 

"I  put  off  telling  you  as  long  as  pos- 
sible," he  spoke  quietly  but  with  a  thin 
uncertain  thread  of  feeling.  "I  put  it 
off,  because  I  didn't  want  to  spoil  your 
holiday — but  now  you  should  know. 
Eskindale  must  go." 

David's  face  whitened  underneath  its 
coat  of  tan.  "Why,  Dad,  what  has  hap- 
pened?" he  said  quickly. 

"Only  what  began  to  happen  two 
hundred  years  ago.    We  are  land  poor. 
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We  always  have  been.  I  have  spun  it 
out  as  long  as  possible,  and  can't  go 
any  further.  I  wanted  to  turn  the  place 
over  to  you,  David — but — " 

The  young  soldier  was  staring  at  his 
father;  then  he  put  his  own  hand  firmly 
on  the  one  that  still  rested  on  his  shoul- 
der.   "What  about  mother,  sir?" 

"That's  it.  I  knew  you  would  ask 
that.  She  must  not  know — must  never 
know.  You'll  help  me,  David.  It's 
going  to  be  a  hard  pull.  We'll  talk  of 
it  again,  when — " 

A  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Eskindale 
entered.  She  was  one  of  those  frail  and 
delicately  perfect  creatures  who  seem  to 
secure  the  affection  of  all  by  the  mere 
act  and  effort  of  keeping  alive.  Dainty 
as  a  bit  of  her  own  china,  she  was  the 
centre  of  the  world  for  the  two  men 
who  advanced  quickly  to  meet  her. 
Then  breakfast  was  brought  in. 

A  week  later  an  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  The  Field  below  a  photograph 
of  Eskindale  Manor,  and  curiously 
enough  the  Eskindale  subscription  to 
that  most  interesting  journal  terminat- 
ed on  the  same  day.  But  it  is  to  the 
wanderings  of  one  particular  copy  of 
that  issue  that  your  attention  is  invited. 

This  copy  appeared  on  the  smoking 
room  table  of  the  S.S.  Hunstanton, 
Liverpool  to  New  York.  It  suffered  the 
usual  fate  of  such  papers,  being  left 
regularly  on  the  floor  at  night  and  as 
regularly  replaced  by  the  steward  next 
morning.  On  the  third  day  out  the  eye 
of  Benson  fell  upon  an  illuminating 
article  on  bulldogs.  Benson  was  an 
owner  and  breeder  of  bulldogs,  he  also 
was  European  traveller  for  the  Standard 
Sewing  Machine  Company  of  Newburg, 
New  York.  Now  whatever  touched  bull- 
dogs also  touched  Benson.  He  read  the 
article  carefully  twice,  and,  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  second  reading,  looked 
stealthily  around  the  smoking  room. 
It  was  empty.  A  minute  later  he  walk- 
ed quickly  to  his  cabin,  and  The  Field 
went  with  him.  You  have  now  the  first 
links  of  the  chain.  Eskindale — poverty 
— Field— bulldogs — Benson — Standard 
Sewing  Machine  Company. 

Just  about  thirty  years  before  a  lean 


New  England  mechanic  had  an  idea, 
which  was  nothing  unusual  for  a  New 
England  mechanic.  After  a  good  deal 
of  filing  and  hammering  and  welding 
this  idea  took  shape  in  the  form  of  the 
famous  balanced  shuttle  on  which  the 
Standard  Sewing  Machine  Company 
was  subsequently  floated  and  on  which 
also  Hiram  Langdon,  the  lean  me- 
chanic, grew  with  the  growing  enter- 
prise, till  he  filled  the  president's  chair. 
Prosperity  came  and  he  grew  used  to  it, 
independence  sauntered  along  and  he 
grew  used  to  it,  so  with  responsibility 
and  all  the  other  things  of  advancing 
position.  But  there  were  just  two  things 
he  had  never  had  time  to  get  used  to — 
his  wife  and  daughter. 

Now  there  comes  a  period  in  the  life 
of  a  thinking  man, when,  after  years  of 
labor,  he  begins  to  consider  the  gentler 
side  of  life.  In  this  period  he  sees  more 
clearly  than  ever  the  enormous  value 
of  the  companionship  of  his  family  and 
of  those  benign  influences  which  every 
good  woman  exercises  on  her  husband. 

Hiram  stood  at  this  particular  turn  of 
the  road,  in  fact  he  had  been  standing 
there  for  the  last  year  or  so,  and  it  was 
entirely  due  to  the  office  boy,  Who  found 
The  Field  on  the  floor  by  Benson's  desk 
the  day  after  his  return  to  head  office, 
that  Hiram  took  the  step  of  which  you 
will  now  be  informed. 

Why  the  office  boy  should  have  put 
it  on  the  president's  table  is  of  course 
due  to  the  fact  that  office  boys  are  de- 
void of  the  bump  of  location,  and  it  was 
a  physical  impossibility  for  this  one  to 
replace  anything  in  its  proper  position. 
So  it  happened  that,  as  the  roar  of  his 
factory  dwindled  into  silence  at  noon, 
Hiram  Langdon's  eye  ran  down  those 
most  interesting  pages  devoted  to  Eng- 
lish properties  for  sale,  and  adorned 
with  the  most  charming  illustrations 
imaginable.  Presently  he  halted  at  the 
following : 

"Gentleman's  residence  in  Kent. 
Elizabethan  mansion.  Twenty  rooms 
and  offices.  One  bathroom.  Hot  and 
cold  water  laid  on.  Thirty  acres. 
Twelve  under  cultivation,  old  world  gar- 
dens and  fruit  trees.    May  be  purchased 
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at  low  price.  Positively  must  be  sold. 
Unequalled  opportunity.  Apply  Messrs. 
Woodbridge  and  Flint,  :>2  Moorgate  St., 
London,  E.C." 

Immediately  above  this  was  a  photo- 
graph of  the  south  front  of  Eskindale 
Manor. 

You  will  kindly  spare  the  writer  of 
this  perfectly  authentic  narrative  the 
relation  of  tbose  details  involved  in  the 
purchase  by  Hiram  Langdon  of  Eskin- 
dale Manor.  His  wife,  a  bright-eyed 
cylindrical  person  of  unexampled  en- 
ergy, rebelled  at  the  contemplation  of 
one  bathroom.  His  daughter  Helen 
raised  her  beautiful  eyebrows  and  won- 
dered what  offices  pertained  to  a  private 
house.  But  Hiram  had  visions  of  morn- 
ing cigars  while  he  paced  tranquilly 
across  those  velvet  lawns,  and,  in  the 
correspondence  that  followed  with 
Messrs.  Woodbridge  and  Flint,  those 
eminently  respectable  solicitors  exhibit- 
ed such  a  readiness  to  serve  the  pur- 
chaser's wishes  that  all  minor  difficul- 
ties disappeared  as  if  by  magic. 

There  are  no  words  in  which  to  ex- 
press the  feelings  of  John  Eskindale 
when  he  received  the  first  payment  from 
Hiram  Langdon.  He  walked  to  a  win- 
dow of  the  rooms  they  had  taken  in 
Sussex  Square  and  stared  out  on  the 
smooth  gray  walls  and  immaculate 
doorsteps  that  surrounded  him.  It  hit 
him  hard  that  he  alone  of  his  long  line 
should  have  to  surrender  those  ancient 
acres.  Then  he  looked  at  his  wife.  The 
tears  were  streaming  down  her  delicate 
cheeks.  She  had  known  for  months. 
All  their  care  had  not  been  able  to  spare 
her  this.  So  John,  like  the  brave  gen- 
tleman he  was,  rammed  the  cheque  into 
his  pocket  and  smiled,  and  kissed  her 
very  tenderly.  "I  think,  my  dear,"  he 
said,  "that  we  had  better  run  over  to 
Paris  for  a  week." 

The  new  owners  took  possession  on 
October  the  first.  The  next  week  two 
box  stalls  were  thrown  into  one  and  a 
gasoline  tank  was  buried  beneath  the 
stable  floor.  The  week  following  an 
order  went  to  the  principal  plumber  in 
Maidstone  to  equip  three  bathrooms. 
About  the  first  of  November  the  weather 


turned  cold  and  Hiram  had  a  chill.  He 
retaliated  by  installing  a  furnace  and 
hot  water  heating  system  with  in- 
numerable radiators.  Then  the  Lang- 
dons  got  ready  to  settle  down.  As  to 
the  manner  of  this  settling  there  is  one 
thing  to  be  observed.  They  were  im- 
pressed by  a  tremendous  respect  and 
rapidly  growing  affection  for  the  place. 
Helen  especially  took  to  it  like  a  bird 
to  some  new  and  fashionable  nest.  She 
was  tall  and  very  fair,  with  a  broad 
white  forehead  and  exquisite  com- 
plexion and  features.  It  seemed  as  if 
her  mother's  spirit  and  her  father's 
brains  had  amalgamated  to  adorn  her 
beautiful  person.  So  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty in  making  friends,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  month  Hiram  had  begun  to 
think  quizzically  about  the  next  Quar- 
ter Sessions  and  the  annual  live  stock 
show  in  June.  The  heating  system  was 
the  wonder  of  Maidstone,  because  al- 
though Brent  Hall,  two  miles  away, 
had  an  American  furnace  it  had  never 
been  used,  while  Eskindale  Manor  was 
permeated  by  a  soothing  warmth  which 
their  English  visitors  considered  very 
enervating  but  decidedly  comfortable. 

On  the  first  of  December,  Hiram  sat 
late  in  the  evening  in  the  long  hall. 
His  wife  and  daughter  had  retired. 
Beside  him  the  great  fireplace  glowed 
with  red  embers  and  behind  him  a 
radiator  diffused  its  beneficent  emana- 
tions. He  was  halfway  through  his 
last  cigar  and  in  that  peculiar  placidity 
of  mood  which  is  attributable  to  a  good 
dinner,  excellent  whiskey  and  Havana 
tobacco.  Suddenly  he  had  an  undenia- 
ble chill.  He  rose  and  stalked  to  the 
radiator.  It  was  too  hot  to  touch.  He 
sat  down  again,  leaning  closer  to  the 
chair  for  his  back  was  cold.  The  house 
was  absolutely  still.  Then  he  heard 
something.  The  feeling  and  hearing 
were  curiously  blended,  he  did  not 
know  which  sensation  was  uppermost. 
It  was  as  if  some  new  faculty  of  observa- 
tion were  in  action.  He  made  out  a 
slight  surging  in  his  ears  and  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  the  hair  on  the 
back  of  his  head  began  to  creep  and 
prick  his  skin.     At  the  same  moment 
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a  cool  dampness  was  noticeable  and  he 
looked  toward  the  end  of  the  hall.  The 
door  was  open.  Now  Hiram  had  gone 
to  that  door  with  his  wife  and  shut  it 
carefully  behind  her.  He  was  sure  of 
that.  Then  at  the  other  end  of  the 
hall  he  saw  something.  He  was  equally 
sure  of  that.  It  was  white  and  sound- 
less. He  caught  it  for  a  moment,  then 
it  vanished.  There  was  no  door  there 
— just  a  huge  square  of  panelling  that 
rose  to  the  ceiling  beams.  He  walked 
quickly,  to  nothing,  nothing  but  the 
old  brown  oak  and  a  picture  of  an  Es- 
kindale.  For  a  moment  he  stood  won- 
dering and  trying  to  shake  off  a  burden 
of  oppressive  weight  that  had  enveloped 
him.  Then  he  dropped  the  unfinished 
cigar  into  the  fireplace,  looked  carefully 
about  the  room  again  and  went  upstairs. 

"You're  late,  Hiram,"  said  his  wife 
drowsily,  "what  have  you  been  doing?" 

"Nothing  particular,  only  wondering 
bow  much  there  is  here  that  does  not 
show  on  the  inventory.  Go  to  sleep, 
Gerty." 

Just  three  days  later,  John  Eskindale 
looked  at  his  wife  and  son  across  the 
breakfast  table  in  Sussex  Square.  He 
bad  a  letter  in  his  hand.  "I  say,  my 
dear,  listen  to  this." 

"Dear  Mr.  Eskindale: 

"I  hope  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  if 
we  ask  yourself  and  your  family  to 
spend  Christmas  in  your  old  home.  We 
feel  somehow  that  you  ought  to  be  here, 
and  it  would  be  a  very  great  pleasure  to 
have  you.  I  hope  that  you  will  not 
stand  on  the  ceremony  of  short  ac- 
quaintance, but  will  add  a  great  deal  to 
the  success  of  our  celebration  by  join- 
ing it.  Christmas  is  on  Thursday. 
Could  you  not  join  us  say  a  week  before. 
With  best  regards  from  us  all, 
"Yours  sincerely, 

"Hiram  Langdon." 

"P.  S. — There  is  also  a  matter  I 
would  like  to  discuss  with  you. — II.  L." 

"Upon  my  word,"  he  said,  "that's 
really  very  decent  of  them.  Will  you 
go,  Mary?    Can  you  stand  it?" 

Mrs.  Eskindale  turned  rather  white. 
She  could  not  overcome  the  vision  of 
Mrs.  Langdon  at  one  end  of  the  table 


and  the  new  owner  at  the  other.  Then 
she  looked  at  David.  The  young  man 
had  brightened  at  the  thought.  Very 
soon  his  leave  would  be  up,  he  would 
return  to  the  sands  and  parching  sun 
of  Egypt,  and  it  was  hardly  fair  to 
David  to  refuse.  "Yes,"  she  said  brave- 
ly, but  with  a  quivering  lip.  "I  will  be 
delighted." 

Precisely  at  nine  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  Friday,  the  nineteenth  of 
December,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eskindale  and 
David  descended  simultaneously  to  the 
breakfast  room.  They  had  arrived  the 
night  before  after  dinner.  Mrs.  Eskin- 
dale felt  that  a  night  under  the  familiar 
roof  would  fortify  her.  Langdon  in 
his  motor  had  met  them.  His  women- 
kind  had  gathered  on  the  steps  to  wel- 
come them.  It  was  all  very  hospitable, 
but  she  dreaded  this  first  meal. 

In  the  breakfast  room,  three  places 
were  laid.  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langdon  and 
Miss  Helen  would  not  be  down,"  they 
were  told.  Mrs.  Eskindale's  voice  trem- 
bled at  this  delicate  thought,  but  pres- 
ently her  courage  rose.  It  was  all  as 
if  it  had  never  been,  with  the  old  fa- 
miliar things  around  them,  and  later 
in  the  big  hall  they  found  their  hosts. 

Now  you  will  quite  agree  that  it  is 
not  the  office  of  this  story  to  detail  the 
most  delightful  week  which  preceded 
Christmas  day,  but  it  is  distinctly  im- 
portant to  devote  some  attention  to  the 
sentimental  development  which  cul- 
minated in  the  presence  of  Helen  and 
David  in  the  big  hall  precisely  at  mid- 
night on  Christmas  Eve.  Very  impru- 
dent of  themselves,  equally  careless  of 
their  elders.  All  perfect^  true.  But 
you  must  be  aware  that  these  are  mat- 
ters that  have  defied  time  and  pre- 
cedent and  everything  else  since  the 
world  began.  Also,  you  will  admit, 
that  it  was  perfectly  understandable 
that  they  should  have  suddenly  discov- 
ered in  each  other  something  elec- 
trically magnetic  and  wonderful,  and 
that  made  it  all  the  worse.  David  now 
knew  that  he  loved  Helen,  but  he  also 
knew  that  he  was  poor  and  must  not 
say  so.  Helen  knew  that  she  loved  Da- 
vid, but  she  was  a  girl  and  must  not 
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say  so.  _  So  the  two  sat  in  a  speechless 
and  divine  torture  which  neither  would 
have  interrupted  for  any  reason  what- 
soever. 

They  had  all  been  talking  before  the 
fire,  and  gradually  their  elders  had 
slipped  off  with  an  exchange  of  know- 
ing glances  and  with  the  least  possible 
ceremony  and  disturbance.  Helen  and 
David  had  kept  it  up  bravely  for  awhile, 
and  then  because  of  that  which  David 
could  not,  would  not,  say,  they  sat  look- 
ing into  the  blaze,  building  exactly  the 
same  castle  in  Spain,  or  it  might  be  in 
Kent. 

Suddenly  David  heard  a  gasp  and 
looked  up.  Helen  was  leaning  forward, 
her  eyes  starting,  and  her  face  a  deadly 
white.  She  was  staring  at  the  ooor  at 
the  end  of  the  great  room.  David 
swung  his  glance,  then  his  own  eyes 
started.  Through  the  door,  which 
swung  noiselessly,  came  a  figure.  It 
came  in  absolute  silence,  without  rustle 
or  sound  of  footfall,  the  figure  of  a 
middle-aged  man  in  mediaeval  garb. 
He  had  a  colorless  face  with  pointed 
beard  and  a  long  cloak  that  seemed  to 
be  of  coarse  satin  or  silk,  through  which 
his  sword  stuck  out  jerkily  as  he  walk- 
ed. His  legs  were  encased  in  white  silk 
stockings,  his  feet  in  long  black  shoes 
with  extraordinarily  elongated  points 
and  enormous  buckles.  One  hand  was 
slightly  extended  in  front  of  him,  the 
other,  much  jewelled,  held  a  small  pa- 
per scroll.  His  eyes  seemed  almost 
closed,  but  his  step  was  smooth  and  cer- 
tain and  his  body  moved  forward  al- 
most as  if  drawn  swiftly  across  the  room 
by  some  invisible  force. 

A  cold  thrill  ran  through  David,  but 
he  turned  toward  the  apparition.  It 
glided  down  the  room,  stopped  at  the 
great  oak  panel,  hesitated  a  moment 
and  vanished.  There  was  not  a  sound 
in  the  whole  house.  He  rubbed  his  eyes 
and  looked  at  Helen.  The  girl's  face 
was  ghastly.  She  swayed  a  moment, 
then  fell  sideways  across  the  arm  of  her 
chair.  In  a  moment  he  was  at  her  side, 
rubbing  her  hands  and  cheeks,  and 
then  in  quick  abandonment  at  the  di- 
vine sensation  of  her  form  in  his  arms 


he    kissed    her  passionately  again  and 
again. 

Presently  she  stirred  in  his  embrace, 
sighed  deeply  with  long  shuddering 
breath,  and  her  eyes  gazed  up  with  a 
terror-stricken  question  into  his  own. 
Then  into  her  face  flooded  an  exquisite 
color.    "What  was  it?"  she  said. 

"The  ghost  of  Eskindale."  he  an- 
swered soberly,  looking  down  at  her 
with  adoration. 

She  put  his  arms  gently  away,  so 
gently  that  he  could  hardly  refrain 
from  clasping  her  again.  "What 
ghost?"  she  answered,  with  that  divine 
color  still  on  her  cheeks. 

"It's  an  old  story,  we  hardly  believed 
it  ourselves,  and  I've  never  seen  him 
before.  They  say  he  began  to  walk  two 
hundred  years  ago;  he  is  supposed  to 
have  built  this  house.  Soon  after  that 
he  died  and  the  family  fortune  disap- 
peared and  has  never  been  found." 

Helen  was  staring  at  him.  "What 
was  that  in  his  hand?"  she  said  with  a 
curious  expression. 

"I  don't  know.  It  looked  like  a  roll 
of  paper.    Are  you  better  now?" 

But  Helen  did  not  answer.  She  got 
up  so  unsteadily  that  he  caught  her 
arm.    "Where  did  he  go?" 

"Nowhere,  that  is,  he  vanished  at  the 
end  of  the  room  under  his  own  picture. 
I  never  knew  before  whose  picture  that 
was." 

"Come,"  she  put  in  quickly,  and 
walked  to  the  great  oak  panel.  It  was 
very  old.  Its  surface  was  glazed  with 
the  polishing  of  innumerable  hands 
and  was  carved  with  strange  faces  of 
gnomes  and  dwarfs.  In  the  centre  was 
a  face,  a  little  larger  than  the  rest,  a 
tongue  had  once  protruded,  but  long 
since  had  disappeared 

"Can  you  see  anything  there?" 

David  lit  a  match,  stooped,  held  it 
close  against  the  panel  and  peered  into 
the  hole.     "No,"  he  said.     "Nothing." 

"Put  a  pencil  in,  anything,  and 
push." 

He  looked  at  her,  puzzled,  but  obey- 
ed. There  came  a  creaking  of  yielding 
timber,    then    the    protest    of    unused 
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hinges,  and,  very  stiffly,  the  whole  panel 
swung  inwards,  exposing  a  large  cup- 
hoard  burdened  with  dust.  It  was 
empty,  save  for  a  piece  of  yellow  paper 
that  lay  rolled  in  one  corner. 

A  change  came  over  Helen's  face,  the 
shadows  disappeared  from  her  eyes  and 
her  voice  grew  firm  and  confident. 
"Read  it,"  she  said. 

Wonderingly,  David  unrolled  the 
scroll.  On  its  stiff  expanse  of  parch- 
ment was  a  writing  of  which  the  old 
English  characters  stood  out  sharply. 
No  age  could  dim  the  blackness  of  their 
ink.    Then  he  read : 

I,  of  Eskyndaile,  ye  Lorde, 

After  warres  and  conflyct  bolde, 
By  ye  sharpnesse  of  my  sworde 

Gat  a  mightie  cheste  of  golde; 
And,  leste  those  who  followe  me 

Turn  from  armes  and  valoures  waye 
To  reclyne  full  slothfullie, 

I  wolde  welle  ye  cheste  sholde  staye 
AVhere  I  layde  it.    Till  a  sonne 

Of  ye  anciente  famillie 
Come  from  warres  and  dutie  donne; 

He  shalle  fynde  and  he  shall  see. 
Where  ye  pollarde  willowes  spreade 

Branches  thicke  and  branches  stronge 
Lette  him  digge,  where  dugge  ye  deade, 

Till  he  fynde  what  layde  so  longe. 
Love  wille  seeke  it,  love  wille  keepe, 

Love  wille  at  ye  laste  prevayle, 
Digge,  oh  naymelesse  one,  digge  deepe, 

For  ye  House  of  Eskyndaile. 

Now,  in  order  to  make  clear  what 
happened  in  the  next  few  moments,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  ask  that  you  kindly 
imagine  that  all  this  had  happened  to 
yourself.  Your  entire  approval  being 
thus  secured,  you  will  follow  David  to 
thestable,  where  he  found  a  shovel  and 
a  pick  axe  in  the  gardener's  box,  and  a 
lantern  underneath  the  stairs  that  led 
to  the  loft. 

Half-way  to  the  lodge  and  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  drive  grew  four  gigantic 
pollard  willows.  They  were  perhaps 
thirty  feet  apart  and  formed  the  corners 
of  a  square  that  was  always  shaded  by 
the  network  of  their  interlacing  boughs. 
Immediately  in  the  centre  of  this 
square  David  looked  up  at  "ye  branches 


thick  and  branches  stronge"  and  struck 
his  pick  into  the  ground.  Somewhat 
naturally  he  struck  a  root.  Again  he 
swung  sturdily  and  drove  deep  into  the 
soil.  ; 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  he  had  dug 
a  hole  four  feet  deep,  his  pick  hit  metal. 
Five  minutes  more  and  he  unearthed  a 
large  iron  chest,  bound  with  corroded 
brass  and  enormously  heavy.  Between 
them  they  dragged  it  to  the  surface. 
David  shaking  with  excitement  raised 
the  pick.    "Now?"  he  said  questioning. 

Helen  nodded  and  it  dashed  against 
the  chest.  There  was  a  sound  of  bulg- 
ing and  yielding  and  the  chest  lid  lay 
loose,  for  all  its  fastenings  were  eaten 
away.  I 

For  a  moment  they  stopped,  stared, 
leaned  toward  each  other  across  the 
chest  and  something  quite  natural  was 
exchanged. 

"I  don't  care  now  if  there  is  nothing 
in  it,"  said  David,  then  he  lifted  the  lid 
and  held  the  lantern  close. 

At  the  sight  of  what  lay  there,  every- 
thing in  the  world  seemed  to  stop.  A 
great  pile  of  doubloons  was  in  one  cor- 
ner; beside  them  were  ingots  of  yellow 
metal,  cast  in  queer  ungainly  forms. 
Mixed  in  with  these  were  cabouchon 
rubies  and  emeralds,  winking  with  deep 
light  beneath  the  oil  flame.  In  another 
corner  lay  a  small  uncovered  box  of 
greasy  feeling,  irregular-shaped  stones 
which  were  diamonds.  From  the  hilt 
of  a  sword  gleamed  the  blue  eye  of  a 
huge  sapphire.  Wealth  enough  to  buy 
a  dozen  manors,  the  spoil  of  India  and 
'  Spain  and  the  New  World. 

David  stared  and  stared.     Then  he 
suddenly  found  it  hard  to  breathe  and 
his  arms  went  out. 
"Love  wille  seeke  it,  love  wille  keepe 

Love  wille  at  ye  laste  prevayle."  _ 
he  whispered,  as  Helen's  lips  were  lifted 
to  his  own. 

Silence  fell  for  a  moment ;  then  from 
over  Maidstone  way  came  faintly  the 
sound  of  singing.  They  listened  intent- 
ly. A  rift  in  the  wind  let  through  a 
fragment  of  song.  The  Waits  had 
started  on  their  earliest  round.  It  was 
Christmas  morning. 


OUR     PATTERN     DEPARTMENT 

Patterns  which  we  are  supplying  must  be  good  ones,  for  we  have  received  orders 
for  them  from  all  parts  of  Canada.  If  there  are  any  shown  on  these  pages  that 
you  like,  send  the  price  to  the  Pattern  Dept.  of  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  and  they 
will  be  sent  to  you  by  return  mail. 


The  pattern  is  cut  in  size  32  to  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  6  yards  of  36  inch 
material. 

Price   of  pattern   15   cents. 


NO.    5217— LADIES'    HOUSE    DRESS. 

Here  is  illustrated  a  simple  and  practical 
house  dress.  The  plain  waist  is  made  with  a  com- 
fortable turndown  collar  and  with  short  sleeves, 
and  is  joined  to  a  seven-gored  skirt.  For  mak- 
ing such  materials  as  gingham,  calico,  percale 
and  chambray  will  give  good  results. 
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NO.  5620 — GIRL'S  DOLL'S   SET. 

The  pattern  for  this  girls  doll's  outfit  con- 
sists of  rompers,  dress  and  hat.  The  little  rom- 
pers are  made  just  like  those  for  a  small  child 
and  the  tiny  dress  is  a  kimono  model  fastening 
down  the  left  side  of  the  front.  The  hat  is  a 
dainty  tarn  o'  shanter  style.  The  rompers  can  be 
made  of  wash  material  and  the  dress  and  hat, 
fashioned   of  silk. 

The  pattern,  No.  5620,  is  cut  in  sizes  for  dolls 
from  14  to  26  inches  from  crown  to  sole.  To 
make  the  set  for  a  16- inch  doll  will  require  %  of 
a  yard  of  material  for  rompers,  %  of  a  yard  of 
27-inch  material  for  the  dress  and  %  of  a  yard 
of  18-inch   goods   for   the  hat. 

Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 
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NO.    5745— MISSES'    AND    SMALL    WOMEN'S 
DRESS. 

This  design  illustrates  a  clever  model  for  a 
semi-princess  dress  which  is  suitable  for  misses 
and  small  women.  The  model  closes  at  the  back 
and  is  made  with  the  slightly  elevated  waistline. 
The  dress  may  be  made  with  or  without  round  or 
square   yoke. 

Serge  and  other  woollen  materials  can  be  used 
for    this    dress. 

The  pattern  5745  is  cut  in  sizes  14,  16.  and  18 
years.  Medium  size  requires  4%  yards  of  36-inch 
material. 

Price   of  pattern   15  cents. 


NO.  5083 — LADIES'  PRINCESS  APRON. 

This  apron  has  a  long  panel  front  attached  to 
the  side  gores  by  curved  seams  reaching  to  the 
shoulders.  It  also  has  side  back  sections  and 
long  back  breadths  cut  in  tailor  fashion  with 
seams  very  slightly  curved  and  reaching  from 
shoulder  to  hem.  The  pockets  are  sewn  into  the 
front  seams  and  therefore  will  not  tear  out  when 
the  apron  is  worn.  All  edges  may  be  bound  with 
braid  or  with  a  bias  band  of  the  apron  material. 

Gingham  is  the  best  of  all  apron  fabrics  but 
plain  linen  and  brilliantine  may  also   be  utilized. 

The  pattern.  No.  5083,  is  cut  in  sizes  32,  36, 
40,  and  44  inches,  bust  measure.  Medium  size 
will  require  5%  yards  of  material  27  inches  wide. 

Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 
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NO.    5254— LADIES*    SHIRT    WAIST. 

A  plain  tailor  made  waist  which  can  be  made 
of  linen,  pongee  silk,  satin,  taffetas,  French  flan- 
nel or  cashmere.  It  may  form  part  of  a  tailor 
made  suit  or  be  worn  with  separate  skirts.  There 
is  a  shoulder  yoke  in  the  back,  but  this  is  applied 
and   may  be  omitted  if  preferred. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  3%  yards  of  27- 
Inch   material. 

Price  of  pattern   15   cents. 
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NO.    5863— LADIES'    TWO-PIECE    SKIRT. 


The  woman  looking  for  a  snappy  skirt  mode! 
will  find  in  this  design  all  that  she  requires.  The 
garment  can  have  the  closing  at  the  front  or  at 
the  back  as  preferred.  It  can  be  developed  for 
separate  wear  or  it  may  form  part  of  a  coat  suit 
or  costume.  The  garment  has  all  the  features  of 
the  very  latest  style  and  besides  is  not  hard  to 
make. 

The  pattern,  No.  5863  is  cut  In  sizes  22  to  30 
inches  waist  measure.  Medium  size  will  require 
4%   yards   of  36-inch   material. 

Price  of  pattern  15  cents. 


Woman's  Dress  Department 

"  A  well-dressed  woman  does  not  attract  unusual 
attention  by  her  garb.  The  harmony  of  her  appearance 
sheds,  like  a  sweet  voice,  an  indefinable  charm 


Princess  dress  of  helio  Bedford 
cord,  with  round  collar  and  turned- 
back  cuffs  of  white  linen.  The  but- 
tons are  white  galalith  balls,  and 
the  fastening  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  cord  loops. 


Simple  tailored  uress  of  white  ra- 
tine. The  collar,  tie  and  cuffs  are  of 
white  cotton  Ottoman,  edged  with 
a  line  piping  of  Copenhagen  blue. 
The  hat  is  one  of  the  new  tarn 
shapes  in  straw. 
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Some  Neckwear  Novelties 


On  the  left,  a  navy 
China  silk  scarf  with 
ends  embroidered  in  am- 
ber silk  and  gold  thread. 
The  other  is  a  floral 
printed  chiffon  scarf 
with  ground  work  of 
silver  tinsel  spots. 


Modified  Eobespierre 
with  vest  effect  of  sheer 
net  with  narrow  revers 
held  down  with  tiny  sat- 
in buttons  and  ending 
under  a  flat  satin  bow. 
The  pleated  lace  revers 
are  of  very  fine  shadow 
lace. 


DRESS  DEPARTMENT 
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Two  Smart  Spring  Models 


On  the  right  is  a  dress  of  Scotch  plaid  gingham,  made  in  semi-empire 
style  and  lace  collar  and  cuffs.  At  the  collar  is  a  flat  bow  tie  of  blue. 
The  skirt  has  a  panel  back,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  both  on  skirt  and 
waist  a  number  of  buttons  are  used.  The  sleeves  are  three-quarter  length. 
The  second  dress  is  of  white  wale  pique,  it  also  being  made  in  the 
semi-empire  style  with  colored  piping.  The  skirt  has  the  pannier  effect 
and  is  adorned  with  a  number  of  buttons  and  worked-in  button  holes  of 
soutache  cord.  The  collar  is  sailor  style,  with  a  little  vest  effect  of  blup. 
The  whole  makes  an  exceedingly  attractive  street  dress. 


By  Grasmere 


Heap  on  more  wood !  the  wind  is  chill ; 

But  let  it  whistle  as  it  will, 

We'll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still. 

—Sir  Walter  Scott. 


Name  the  Farm 

MANY  letters  from  farmers  and  from 
farmers'  sons  and  daughters  arriving  at 
the  office  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine  bear 
on  them  the  name  of  the  farm,  and 
these  names,  at  once,  predispose  the 
reader  in  favor  of  the  writer.  For 
a  farm  with  a  name  is  generally  a  farm 
that  has  progressive  occupants,  men  and 
women  who  love  their  work  and  are  not 
in  a  continually  apologetic  attitude  to 
the  town  and  city  dwellers.  They  re- 
alize that  the  farm  is  quite  the  best 
place  in  the  world,  and  becomes  under 
the  touch  of  enthusiasm  and  science  as 
near  an  ideal  home  as  is  possible  under 
Canadian  skies. 
100 


Why  not  begin  now  by  getting  a  suit- 
able name  to  the  farm?  The  time  will 
come  yet  when  farm  names  will  be 
registered  in  the  county.  The  writer 
named  his  home  farm  Grasmere  some 
years  ago,  which,  by  the  way,  will  sug- 
gest to  many  the  Lake  district  in  old 
England  where  Wordsworth  walked. 
But  any  name  that  appeals  to  you,  from 
its  location  or  the  memories,  will  be 
pleasing.  Another  editor  of  a  farm 
journal  has  taken  Weldwood  as  his 
name.  The  Massey  farm  near  Toronto 
was  named  Dentonia  Park  by  the  late 
W.  E.  H.  Massey  in  honor  of  his  wife, 
formerly  a  Miss  Denton  of  Boston. 
Thistleha',  Maple  Shade.  Cairnbrogie, 
The  Cedars,  Rosebank,  Unadilla,  Burn- 
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brae,  Spring  Valley,  Elmdale,  Cedar- 
dale  (Hon.  Speaker  Sproule's  farm), 
Waverly  and  a  host  of  others  are  al- 
ready distinctive  in  Canadian  farm  life. 

With  the   Poultry 

Now  that  the  rush  of  farm  work  is 
over,  it  is  well  to  go  into  the  poultry 
yards  for  a  little  inspiration  for  the 
"ways-and-means"  committee  of  your 
household,  as  to  the  best  method  of 
handling  them  during  the  winter.  If 
you  are  keeping  hens  it  is  eggs  you 
want.  That  is  what  you  must  bend  your 
energies  towards  securing.  Cleanliness, 
freedom  from  dampness  and  air-drafts, 
and  fresh  air  with  proper  feeding  are 
the  essentials.  An  ideal  hen  house  in 
Canada  is  a  small  low-roofed  building 
facing  the  south,  in  the  loft  of  which 
there  is  a  load  of  straw  to  absorb  the 
moisture.  Half  of  the  south  windows 
are  covered  with  canvas,  scratching 
pens  with  plenty  of  cut  straw,  clean 
roosts  and  nests,  fresh  water  and  green 
food  complete  the  necessaries.  A  large 
number  of  people  in  British  Columbia 
as  well  as  in  the  Eastern  provinces  are 


raising  poultry  successfully,  but  on  the 
average  farm  is  where  these  remarks 
particularly  apply.  Many  a  farmer  in 
Saskatchewan  is  getting  eggs  all  winter 
because  he  has  his  fowls  in  similar  con- 
ditions as  described. 

A  reader  in  Gait  says  that  he  finds  the 
use  of  sprouted  oats  to  be  most  economi- 
cal in  the  winter  time.  These  he 
sprouts  besides  his  house  furnace.  Warm 
feed  is  best  m  the  morning,  and  grain 
at  night. 

Stocktaking  on  the  Farm 

Every  farmer  should  take  an  inven- 
tory of  his  chattels  each  year  and  there 
is  no  better  time  to  do  it,  than  in  the 
month  of  December.  It  is  the  end  of 
the  year  when  the  affairs  of  the  old 
year  are  being  wound  up  and  the  plans 
for  a  new  year  are  to  come  up  for  re- 
view. It  has  been  said  that  the  farmer 
does  not  farm  on  a  business  basis  and 
in  too  many  cases  this  is  true.  Many 
farmers  are  losing  money  on  their  oper- 
ations, while  thinking  they  are  making, 
ends  meet.  A  business  inventory  would 
check  up  the  losses  and  gains  and  show 


The  champion  Shorthorn  Steer  at  Kansas — The  American  Royal  Show.     Chicago  and  Guelph 
,  will   have   some   to   compare   with   this. 
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A  gasoline  tractor  ditcher  in  operation  on 
farm  of  Tlios.  Ivey  &  Sins,  Port  Dover,  Ont. 
We  need   more  of  these  in  every  county. 


them  where  they  are  at.  It  is  done  by 
many  and  the  loss,  if  any,  is  checked 
and  a  new  method  employed.  Of 
course  some  old  crust  will  say  that  he 
doesn't  need  such  advice,  like  the  story 
Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey  tells  of  himself.  He 
was  addressing  a  farm  audience,  when 
one  old  fellow  leaned  over  and  said, 
"Well,  they'll  not  get  me  anyway  with 
their  notions."  He  would  rather  go  on 
in  his  losing  way  than  listen  to  men 
who  know.  It  is  efficiency  to-day  that 
counts  in  farm  life. 


Turkeys  and  Geese 


them  in  a  narrow  pen.    They  do  better 
in  the  open. 

The  breeding  stock  can  be  allowed 
free  range  and  requires  very  little  atten- 
tion. 


The  Wood  and  the  Woodlot 

Many  farmers  are  still  burning  wood 
during  the  summer.  Now  is  the  time 
to  begin  your  plans  for  securing  this 
season's  supply.  In  the  East,  wood  has 
now  to  be  brought  from  a  considerable 
distance  except  where  a  wood  lot  on  the 
farm  has  been  maintained.  This  will 
need  attention  and  can  be  thinned  out 
and  cleaned  to  advantage. 

In  the  prairie  provinces,  bluffs  on 
many  farms  provide  abundance  of  pop- 
lar, tamarac  and  willow  for  the  house. 
Others  have  to  go  to  the  mountains  for 
their  supply  and  in  this  case,  it  be- 
comes more  of  a  burden.  A  trip  sev- 
eral years  ago  to  the  Turtle  Mountains 
in  Manitoba  in  which  place  the  two 
teams  had  to  camp  for  the  night,  when 
the  timber  wolves  made  the  night 
hideous  beside  the  camp  fires  where 
their  ugly  shapes     retreated  from  the 


Turkeys  may  be  seen  roosting  on 
many  an  apple  tree  these  cold  nights  in 
Eastern  Canada.  It  is  hard  to  induce 
his  garrulity  the  gobbler,  to  come  into 
a  civilized  enclosure.  But  the  majority 
of  his  flock  will  desert  him  this  month 
for  they  will  be  marketed  about  Christ- 
mas time,  after  being  fattened  with 
corn,  peas  or  wheat  or  better  mixture  of 
these.  In  many  places  the  Bourbon 
Red  variety  is  becoming  a  favorite.  The 
past  season  has  been  a  hard  one  on 
poults  on  account  of  the  wet.  The 
prairie  provinces  do  not  go  in  for  tur- 
key raising  much  owing  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  coyotes,  foxes  and  wolves. 

Geese,  being  semi-aquatic  in  their 
habits,  do  well  in  a  wet  climate.  They 
are  perhaps  the  easiest  domestic  fowl 
to  produce.  They  will  grow  and  live 
well  on  grass  and  pickings.  Corn  will 
finish  them  in  two  weeks  feeding  at  the 
close  of  the  season,    without  enclosing 


^B       •*•"*■< 

Master   Gunn,    of   Dunrobin   farm,    Beaverton, 
and   his   dog. 
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burning  embers.       But  the  wood  was 
secured. 

British  Columbia  has  wood  to  burn. 
The  clearing  of  her  rich  eastern  slopes, 
is  the  work  of  giants.  No  individual 
could  afford  to  do  it.  Dinkey  engines 
and  cranes  are  doing  it  and  turning 
up  logs  enough  to  keep  all  Saskatche- 
wan beside  grate  fires  for  years.  Nature 
is  more  economical  in  her  methods  than 
are  men.  The  coal  deposits  in  Alberta 
are  a  boon  to  farmers  there. 

Close  Beans  and  Buckwheat 

The  threshing  of  clover  and  beans 
will  be  done  by  many  small  farmers 
during  the  dark  and  stormy  days  of 
this  month.  Clover  yields  are  good  in 
the  East.  Beans  have  been  only  fair 
owing  to  the  wet  harvesting  weather, 
but  the  price  more  than  recompenses. 
Buckwheat  has  seen  a  hard  harvest, 
perhaps  the  hardest  for  years.  Many 
fields  of  this  grain  stood  out  till  the 
third  week  of  November.  The  thresh- 
ing of  these  by  small  machines  or  with 
the  flail  where  the  acreage  is  small,  will 
be  good  exercise  during  the  month. 
Bean  and  clover  straw  should  be  saved 
for  the  sheep,  while  buckwheat  will  be 
little  used  this  year  owing  to  its  late 


Mr.  T.  S.  Kelly,  Edmonton — au  Irishman — 
planted  these  potatoes  on  July  12th,  1912, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  his  birthday.  A 
combination  of  circumstances  surely,  but  the 
potatoes  did  well,  as  they  say  they  always  do 
in  Alberta. 


arrival  at  the  barn.  A  good  fanning 
mill  and  a  gasoline  engine  are  two  use- 
ful implements  for  these  jobs.  No  farm 
should  be  without  powrer  of  some  kind. 
There  is  no  use  to  wear  out  by  dull 
brute  force.  Conserve  your  energy  for 
the  farm  office  and  your  farm  will  pro- 
duce enough  more  to  pay  for  the  en- 
gine and  other  labor  saving  machines. 


A  yard  of  peaches,  grown  by  Robt.  Thompson,  of  St.  Catharines.     For  flavor,  these  cannot 

be  excelled  in  the  world. 
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The  Beef  Ring 

Pork  eating,  in  the  shape  of  the  big 
fat  slices,  that  were  formerly  seen  on 
many  a  pioneer's  table  has  ceased  to  be 
in  most  of  the  farm  houses.  There  are 
two  reasons.  The  human  stomach  rebels 
at  it,  and  secondly  the  farmer  gets  his 
meat  from  the  dealers  where  smoked 
hams  and  bacon  make  tastier  meals. 

But  beef,  mutton  and  fowl  as  well  as 
fish,  are  used  a  great  deal  on  the  Cana- 
dian farm.  The  foundation  of  beef 
rings  in  many  neighborhoods  enables 
the  farmer  to  have  the  freshest  and 
choicest  of  cuts  on  his  table.  This  is 
one  form  of  co-operation  that  pays. 
Surely  there  are  others  that  must  come 
soon  if  we  are  to  get  the  best  out  of  our 
country  life.    We  must  co-operate. 

As  for  fowls,  there  are  a  few  homes 
yet,  that  will  not  eat  a  chicken  or  an 
egg.  These  must  be  sold.  'In  fact  some 
farm  homes  are  worse  off  than  in  desert 
lands  where  these  things  cannot  be  had, 
because  of  the  mistaken  policy  of  these 
homes.       This  is  wrong — verv  wrong 


and  the  sooner  these  people  find  out  the 
wisdom  of  living  well  and  making  their 
better  nourished  brains  invent  other 
forms  of  making  money,  the  better. 
Money  is  made  by  a  thrifty  reaching 
out  and  not  by  a  shutting  up.  The  old 
farmer  of  former  days  who  was  intent 
on  watching  the  pantry  and  the  wife's 
allowance  was  a  poor  soul  indeed.  Let 
us  hope  that  he  has  passed  to  the  great 
Beyond. 

In  the  Orchard 

The  fruit  trees  need  some  attention 
this  month.  Especially  among  the 
younger  trees,  care  must  be  observed 
to  protect  them  from  root-killing  and 
from  being  girdled  by  mice  and  rab- 
bits. At  the  farm  this  year,  the  writer, 
had  put  a  mulch  of  old  hay  around  sev- 
eral of  the  young  apple  trees.  The  hay 
lay  around  the  tree  but  not  close  to  the 
trunk.  It  was  intended  to  wrap  the 
trees  later  on.  What  was  the  surprise 
upon  visiting  them  about  November 
20th,  to  find  several  of  them  badlv  dam- 


At    the   C.N.R.    station, 


Edmonton.     A   special    train    leaving    for    the    coast    with    Christmas 
visitors  to   Old   Land. 
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aged  by  field  mice.  It  is  generally  late 
in  the  winter  that  one  looks  for  this. 
The  trees  were  at  once  wrapped  with 
paper  protection  and  a  small  bank  of 
earth  made  around  each  of  the  other 
young  trees. 

Cattle  Feeding 

There  are  perhaps  fewer  joys  for  the 
feeder,  than  those  that  come  from  a  suc- 
cessful experiment  with  fattening  steers. 
To  go  into  the  feed  lot  and  see  the  sleek- 
haired,  loose-coated  reds,  roans,  and 
blacks,  growing  into  better  food  for  the 
nation,  under  the  master  care  of  the 
feeder,  brings  its  own  compensations. 
In  the  closed  stables  of  the  East  or  the 
open  feed  lots  of  the  West,  the  same  joy 
in  the  work  exists.  At  Lacomb  last 
winter,  another  successful  experiment 
in  out-of-door  feeding  has  demonstrated 
that  the  fresh  air  treatment  is  both 
desirable  and  economical.  Geo.  Lane 
of  Calgary,  can  tell  some  interesting 
things  about  cattle  feeding  and  cattle 
selling.  When  Chicago  can  pay  $11.50 
for  beef  on  the  hoof,  or  to  put  it  in 
other  words  that  will  show  the  dollars 
plainly,  $175  a  piece  for  a  carload  of 
fat  cattle,  as  was  done  this  month,  it  be- 
gins to  look  like  some  good  old  times. 

The  United  States  is  going  into  cattle 
raising,  as  are  more  farmers  in  Canada. 
The  demands  from  the  West  for  milk- 
ing shorthorns  has  been  simply  aston- 
ishing this  year.  Hon.  Duncan  Mar- 
shall, Minister  of  Agriculture,  Albert:), 
has  secured  three  choice  matrons  that 
will  make  a  name  in  that  province. 
There  where  mixed  farming  conditions 
are  so  attractive  this  good  old  pioneer 
cow  must  come  more  to  her  own.  The 
beef  and  milk  question  will  then  be 
more  sensibly  settled. 

But  the  Angus  and  the  Hereford  are 
good  feeders.  Moreover,  they  make  a 
bunch  of  cattle  that  appeals  to  a  man's 
sense  of  beauty  and  proportion.  No 
matter  how  disinterested  the  farm  boy 
may  be,  he  will  enthuse  over  the  feed  lot 
full  of  such  beauties. 

Remember  fresh  air,  pure  water  and 
personal  attention  are  the  essentials  to 
the  putting  on  of  beef. 


A  prize  Rock  from  the  Edmonton   Poultry 
Show. 


The  Horses  in  Winter 

Every  good  horseman  knows  the 
value  of  proper  winter  care  of  his  horses. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  where  the  ani- 
mal runs  out  in  the  prairie  and  gets  no 
care  at  all,  he  frequently  comes  in  in 
the  spring  in  better  shape  than  he  does 
when  stabled.  If  he  has  the  shelter  of 
a  bluff  or  sheds  he  needs  little  more  at- 
tention than  seeing  that  he  gets  good 
feed  and  water. 

The  foals  must  have  good  attention 
this  winter.  Bran,  crushed  oats  and 
perhaps  some  oil  cakes  or  molasses  meal, 
with  clean  clover  hay  in  not  too  large 
quantities,  will  make  him  thrive  well. 
The  mares  should  be  given  proper  exer- 
cise during  the  unstable  months. 

Good  clean  stables,  proper  cleaning  of 
the  horses,  especially  of  their  legs  and 
personal  care  will  almost  always  save 
many  doctor  bills. 

Railroad  construction  work  in  Can- 
ada is  going  on,  on  such  an  extensive 
M'ale  that  thousands  of  fine  draft  horses 
are  being  pressed  into  rough  service. 
They  are  fed  on  heavy  food  and  in  too 
many  cases  colic,  shoulder,  and  leg 
troubles  receive  little  attention  from  the 
hired  men  until  there  is  a  serious  de- 
rangement. No  man  should  drive  a 
team  of  horses  unless  he  likes  them.  He 
will  then  take  care  of  them. 


SELF   RESPECT   AND   GETTING   ON 


By  Dr.  O.  S.  Marden 


The  importance  of  self  respect  is  emphasized  in  this  article  as  an  ele- 
ment of  character  and  as  an  aid  to  success  in  life.  Self-confidence  is  based 
upon  character,  upon  the  right,  and  self-confidence  rests  upon  self-respect; 
and  self  respect  is  the  power  behind  every  great  life.  Thus  does  Dr.  Marden 
reveal  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  demonstrate  its  real  significance  in 
the  shaping  of  successful  careers. 


A  devout  Scotchman  declared: 
"For  twenty  years  I  hae  been  praying 

the  Lord  to  gie  me  a  gude  opeenion  o' 

mysel\" 

HOW  few  people  appreciate  what  real 
self  respect  means;  that  it  is  an  integral 
part  of  man,  and  that  when  it  is  gone, 
the  man  is  gone.  If  children  were 
trained  to  know  and  to  appreciate  what 
self  respect  really  means,  character 
would  be  revolutionized. 

One  reason  why  most  of  us  amount 
to  so  little  in  life,  why  we  never  reach 
our  possibilities,  is  because  we  start  out 
with  a  contemptible  estimate  of  our- 
selves. We  were  perhaps  cautioned  as 
boys  and  girls  of  the  terrible  dangers 
of  talking  about  ourselves,  and  thinking 
too  highly  of  ourselves.  The  real  trou- 
ble with  us  is  we  do  not  respect  ourselves 
half  enough. 

Many  people  form  the  habit  of  dis- 
counting themselves.  They  think  it  is 
modest  to  be  always  self  deprecatory. 
Their  chief  occupation  seems  to  be  that 
of  learning  how  to  efface  themselves,  to 
keep  out  of  sight,  to  keep  away  from 
people,  to  avoid  any  possible  notoriety. 
They  seem  to  be  shocked  when  they 
happen  to  do  anything  which  calls  at- 
tention to  themselves. 

I  know  a  man  who  always  tries  to 
avoid   everybody  by  sneaking   around 


corners,  going  in  at  the  back  door,  tak- 
ing a  back  seat  in  the  church  or  public 
hall.  He  rarely  ever  walks  straight  up 
to  you  and  looks  you  in  the  face.  He 
never  seems  to  have  much  of  an  opin- 
ion of  himself  anyway.  He  is  always 
apologizing  for  being  in  your  way,  for 
annoying  you  or  molesting  you  when 
he  calls  at  your  office. 

He  has  practiced  this  habit  of  self- 
effacement,  self-depreciation,  so  long, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
appear  like  a  real  man.  He  seems  to 
think  that  somehow  he  has  not  had  so 
good  a  chance  in  the  world  as  most 
people,  and  that  he  must  take  a  back 
seat.  If  he  would  only  think  a  little 
more  of  himself,  if  he  would  cultivate 
self-esteem,  assume  the  mental  attitude 
of  his  own  dignity  and  importance,  he 
would  really  be  a  great  man. 

This  very  inferior  attitude  towards 
oneself  disgusts  people.  No  one  ad- 
mires the  man  who  is  all  the  time  be- 
rating himself,  and  underrating  his 
ability.  We  all  like  the  manly  man, 
not  only  able  but  confident,  not  cheeky, 
but  courageous  enough  to  be  himself. 
People  like  the  man  who  thinks  well 
of  himself,  for  if  he  does  not,  they  take 
it  for  granted  that  his  own  estimate 
must  be  just,  because  if  he  has  lived 
with  himself  all  his  life  he  must  be  in 
a  pretty  good  position  to  judge. 
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A  great  many  people  are  their  own 
worst  enemies.  They  have  the  faculty 
of  demoralizing  themselves  by  self-sug- 
gestion of  their  inferiority.  They  are 
always  holding  in  the  mind  unfavor- 
able thoughts  towards  themselves. 
They  do  not  realize  that  this  habit  is  a 
confession  of  their  own  weakness.  It 
indicates  a  false  pride,  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  one's  own  importance.  It  indi- 
cates selfishness. 

It  is  positively  as  wicked  to  injure 
oneself  through  thought  as  to  injure 
another.  It  is  not  only  our  duty  to 
think  well  of  ourselves,  but  to  have  such 
a  high  respect,  such  a  lofty,  dignified 
feeling  towards  ourselves  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  do  a  mean  or 
contemptible  thing  or  to  be  satisfied 
with  cheap  success. 

If  real  self  respect  is  well  developed, 
it  will  be  the  greatest  possible  protection 
to  all  the  other  moral  faculties. 

If  you  have  a  just  respect  for  your- 
self because  you  love  and  admire  the 
great  underlying  principle,  you  cannot 
live  a  vicious  life  or  be  satisfied  with 
low-flying  ideals.  Your  whole  nature 
will  rise  the  moment  you  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  justice,  the  fairness  and  the  nobil- 
ity, of  the  principle  underlying  self 
respect.  You  cannot  do  a  mean,  low, 
unworthy  act  until  you  cover  up,  hide 
or  violate  your  self  respect. 

How  we  hate  ourselves  when  we  lose 
self  control  and  say  some  nasty,  mean, 
contemptible  thing,  or  when  we  abuse 
those  about  us  whom  self-respect  would 
make  us  love !  For  days  we  suffer  after 
we  have  done  something  to  injure  a 
neighbor  or  competitor.  We  thought 
the  revenge  would  be  sweet,  but  after 
we  had  done  the  dastardly  act,  when  we 
thought  we  were  getting  square  with 
someone  who  had  injured  us,  we  tasted 
the  bitter  dregs  which  caused  us  infinite 
pain. 

The  Golden  Rule  is  really  at  the  bot- 
tom of  self-confidence.  If  we  do  not 
practice  that  we  cannot  really  respect 
ourselves.  When  we  are  conscious  of 
taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  another, 
we  cannot  but  suffer  and  we  will  despise 


meanness  in  ourselves  just  as  much  as 
in  another. 

No  physical  suffering  can  compare 
with  that  from  wounded  self  -respect ; 
for  then  one  feels  that  he  is  not  a  man, 
but  is  less  than  a  man.  No  one  feels 
so  mean  and  contemptible  as  when  the 
best  thing  in  him  steps  aside  for  the 
worst,  when  the  man  gives  way  to  the 
brute  and  passion  takes  the  place  of 
reason. 

"Self  respect  is,  next  to  religion,  the 
chiefest  bridle  of  all  vices." 

Many  a  poor  boy  has  gone  to  the  city 
without  friends  and  without  money  and 
has  been  kept  from  low  associations, 
vicious  habits  and  tendencies,  because 
he  had  been  trained  by  his  mother  or 
father  to  think  too  much  of  himself  to 
descend  to  such  vile  things. 

In  the  Episcopal  service  there  is  a 
phrase  something  like  this:  "We  are  not 
worthy  so  much  as  to  gather  up  the 
crumbs  from  under  Thy  table." 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  phases 
of  orthodox  theology  is  in  the  debase- 
ment of  man,  the  idea  that  he  has  fallen - 
from  his  grand  original  estate.  The 
truth  is  that  he  has  always  been  ad- 
vancing as  a  race,  always  improving, 
but  his  progress  has  been  greatly  ham- 
pered by  this  belittling  idea  of  man  or 
any  old  theology.  The  man  God  made 
never  fell.  It  is  only  the  man  made 
inside  of  him  that  has  fallen.  It  is  only 
his  inferior  way  of  looking  at  himself 
that  has  crippled  him  and  deteriorated 
him. 

History  is  showing  that  the  vital 
mistake  of  the  Church  has  been  its  sup- 
pression of  the  real  nature  and  the  dig- 
nity of  man.  It  has  looked  upon  him 
as  a  poor  miserable  fallen  creature,  and 
this  perverted,  distorted  picture  has 
been  held  up  to  man  instead  of  that  of 
the  divine  side  of  him. 

What  could  a  parent  call  out  of  a 
child  by  always  harping  on  his  infer- 
iority, emphasizing  his  defects,  his 
shortcomings,  his  inability  to  do  the 
best  thing  for  himself;  taking  away 
from  him  confidence  in  his  own  power; 
making  him  a  leaner  instead  of  urging 
him  to  be  strong  and  self-reliant? 
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Why,  a  child  who  was  thus  trained, 
unless  he  had  a  very  remarkable  mind, 
would  never  develop  half  his  possibil- 
ities. Repression,  denunciation,  dis- 
couragement, the  constant  projecting  of 
a  perverted  image  into  the  child's  mind, 
can  never  bring  out  the  best  in  him. 
We  bring  out  the  qualities  we  appeal  to. 
If  we  appeal  to  the  best,  we  bring  out 
the  best;  if  to  the  worst,  we  bring  out 
the  worst. 

Our  theology  has  taught  us  to  belittle 
ourselves.  There  is  a  begging  element 
in  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  to 
indicate  that  man  should  prostrate  him- 
self before  his  maker  like  a  sneak  or  a 
slave,  and  to  beg,  plead  and  beseech  his 
Father-Mother  God  for  what  he  needs. 
There  is  nothing  in  such  self-deprecia- 
tion but  demoralization.  Man  was 
made  erect  so  that  he  could  stand  up 
and  look  anything  and  everything  in 
the  face,  even  his  Maker,  because  he 
was  made  in  His  image.  The  trouble 
with  us  is  we  do  not  have  a  good  enough 
opinion  of  ourselves.  There  is  too  much 
of  the  cringing,  crawling  in  our  atti- 
tude; there  is  too  much  prostration,  too 
much  of  the  knee-idea,  in  our  theology. 
Man  was  not  made  to  bow  in  humilia- 
tion and  shame,  but  to  hold  up  his  head 
and  assert  his  divinity.  What  kind  of 
an  opinion  must  the  Creator  have  of  a 
lot  of  crawling,  cringing,  sneaking  hu- 
man beings,  who  are  down  on  their 
knees  begging  for  permission  to  come 
into  His  august  presence ! 

If  a  man  is  a  prince,  if  he  has  divine 
blood  in  his  veins,  he  should  claim  his 
birthright  boldly,  manfully,  with  dig- 
nity and  assurance. 

An  old  Heidelberg  professor  had  such 
a  high  opinion  of  himself  that  he  al- 
ways lifted  his  hat  reverently  whenever 
he  heard  his  name  mentioned. 

True  self  respect  is  not  self-worship, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  egotism.  It  is 
admiration  of  principle.  A  man  can- 
not help  respecting  himself  for  being 
straight  and  clean  and  pure,  being 
square  and  just,  because  he  cannot  help 
admiring  these  principles.  They  are  a 
part  of  his  being. 

It  is  natural  for  a  man  to  think  more 


of  himself  the  better  he  does  and  the 
harder  he  tries  to  do  right,  to  live 
straight.  The  more  honest  you  are,  the 
more  you  respect  yourself,  because  you 
inherently  respect  the  principle  of  hon- 
esty and  square  dealing.  You  cannot 
help  despising  yourself  when  you  cheat 
somebody.  There  is  something  within 
you  which  says:  "That  is  mean,  low, 
tricky,  unworthy  of  you.  You  are  ca- 
pable of  something  better  than  that. 
You  have  taken  a  step  down."  On  the 
other  hand,  when  you  do  a  noble,  un- 
selfish act,  there  is  something  within 
you  which  says  "Amen"  to  it,  which 
tells  you  that  you  have  taken  a  step  up- 
wards, and  you  think  more  of  yourself 
for  it. 

Real  self  respect  increases  just  in  pro- 
portion to  your  own  improvement  in 
the  great  underlying  principles  of  right, 
of  justice,  and  of  truth,  of  fairness,  and 
decreases  just  in  proportion  to  your  de- 
parture from  these  principles. 

Think  of  a  murderer  trying  to  respect 
himself,  even  although  not  another  soul 
knows  of  his  guilt.  A  bad  man  cannot 
really  respect  himself.  He  may  be  ego- 
tistical, vain,  he  may  make  a  great  pre- 
tence, but  he  cannot  thoroughly  respect 
himself,  because  in  the  last  analysis, 
self  respect  means  self  love.  That  is,  it 
means  that  we  love  our  actions,  our 
principles,  our  motives  because  they  are 
true  and  just,  merciful,  kind,  honest. 

All  criminals,  and  all  men  and  wo- 
men who  are  in  a  demoralized  condi- 
tion, lack  proper  self-regard.  If  they 
had  had  a  high,  dignified  self  respect, 
they  would  never  have  committed  the 
crime  or  indulged  in  the  vice  which  has 
lowered  them.  All  criminals  are  de- 
ficient in  a  just  estimate  of  themselves. 
If  they  had  not  had  a  mean  selfopin- 
ion,  they  could  not  have  stooped  to  the 
dirty  deed. 

But  compare  the  self  respect  of  a 
Gladstone  with  that  of  a  mean,  con- 
temptible scoundrel.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  a  good  opinion  of  him- 
self, because  he  was  a  man.  He  tried 
to  do  the  fair,  square,  manly  thing  al- 
ways. He  admired  himself  just  in  pro- 
portion as  he  exhibited  principle  in  his 
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acts;  and  he  would  have  despised  him- 
self had  he  taken  the  opposite  course. 

Why  do  we  have  such  a  universal  ad- 
miration for  the  character  of  Washing- 
ton? It  is  because  he  was  a  man.  He 
had  a  profound  respect  for  himself  be- 
cause he  respected  principle.  He  tried 
to  do  right.  He  had  a  profound  respect 
for  truth,  justice  and  honesty.  They 
were  deeply  entrenched  in  his  nature. 
It  was  this  great  self  respect,  this  love 
of  principle  and  fairness  and  justice, 
that  gave  him  his  balance,  hi9  wonder- 
ful poise  of  character,  his  complacency 
and  serenity.  The  consciousness  of  fol- 
lowing the  right  as  he  saw  it  rounded 
out  his  character  and  made  him  a 
superb  being. 

The  world  respected  him  just  in  pro- 
portion as  he  respected  himself.  If  he 
had  taken  the  course  of  Benedict  Arn- 
old and  betrayed  his  country,  he  would 
have  despised  himself  and  been  just 
such  an  outcast.  Englishmen  hated 
Arnold  for  his  treachery,  even  though 
it  aided  their  own  cause,  because  there 
is  something  inherent  in  human  nature 
which  compels  us  to  hate  that  which  is 
wrong,  no  matter  whether  exhibited  in 
friend  or  foe.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  English  or  anybody  else 
despised  Arnold  more  than  he  despised 
himself. 

It  does  not  matter  very  much  what 
happens  to  a  man  if  he  has  managed  to 
keep  his  self-respect.  Everywhere  we 
see  people  parting  with  this,  their  most 
precious  possession,  for  a  trifle,  ex- 
changing it  for  the  temporary  advan- 
tage of  a  good  bargain,  swapping  it 
away  for  a  fortune  as  though  it  were  of 
very  little  importance. 

Poverty  is  no  disgrace  when  a  man 
has  done  the  best  he  could  without 
sacrificing  his  self  respect.  If  you  have 
always  been  a  man  in  your  dealings,  if 
you  have  been  square  and  just  in  all 
your  transactions,  you  can  look  the 
world  squarely  in  the  face  without  winc- 
ing even  though  you  haven't  a  dollar. 

To  be  without  money  is  not  poverty, 


but  to  lose  self  respect  is  to  lose  every- 
thing. 

What  are  millions  of  dollars  of 
money  when  you  cannot  respect  your- 
self, when  you  feel  that  the  best  thing 
in  you  has  been  sold  out?  When  you 
have  exchanged  your  honor  and  man- 
hood for  dollars  what  have  you  left? 

A  fortune  without  self  respect  is  a 
sorry  spectacle.  There  are  plenty  of 
great  fortunes  in  this  country  with  no 
self  respect  back  of  them ;  the  owners 
lost  it  on  the  way  to  their  money  pile. 
They  lost  the  pearl  of  great  price  while 
struggling  for  the  bauble. 

When  a  man's  character  stands  four- 
square to  the  world  he  has  about  all 
that  is  worth  while.  It  is  true  that 
wealth  would  add  something  to  his  com- 
fort, something  to  his  power;  but,  after 
all,  he  has  the  chief  part^— the  great 
opportunity  of  the  highest  achievement 
possible  to  man. 

If  we  live  a  perfectly  normal,  right 
life,  people  will  see  our  self  respect  in 
our  eyes,  in  our  faces.  A  man  who  re- 
spects himself  shows  it  in  his  voice,  in 
his  bearing,  in  his  act.  And  if  others 
see  us  exhibit  this  self  respect,  they  can- 
not help  respecting  us  and  having  con- 
fidence in  us,  cannot  help  believing  in 
us,  as  we  all  believe  in  right  and  truth 
and  justice,  because  these  principles  are 
the  very  foundation  of  our  existence. 

Of  course  we  may  be  misjudged. 
But,  when  we  know  we  are  right,  no 
matter  if  all  the  world  accuses  and  per- 
secutes us,  when  that  little  inward  voice 
of  conscience  says  "Right,  my  son, 
right,"  there  is  no  power  that  can  rob 
us  of  complacency  or  shake  our  calm 
serenity.  When  we  thoroughly  believe 
in  ourselves  because  we  are  right,  and 
honest  and  true,  not  even  the  prison  or 
gallows  can  rob  us  of  self-respect. 

Self-confidence  is  based  upon  char- 
acter, upon  the  right,,  and  self-con- 
fidence rests  upon  self  respect;  and  self 
respect  is  the  power  behind  every  great 
life. 
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Funsten  Bros.,  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  offer  an  ex- 
cellent Catalogue  which  is  in  reality  three  books  in 
one:  A  Trapper's  Guide.  Supply  Catalogue  and  the 
Game  Laws.  This  booklet  gives  complete  informa- 
tion as  to  the  preserving  of  hides  and  how  to  secure 
the  highest  market  values  for  them.  It  also  gives 
B  full  line  of  Trapper's  and  Hunter's  Supplies. 
Through  studying  this  excellent  booklet  the  farmer 
and  his  sou  can  make  their  hunting  profitable  as 
well  BS  pleasant.  A  request  forwarded  to  Funsten 
Bros.  &  Co.,  438  Funsten  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  will  bring 
the  booklet  to  you.     There  is  no  charge  for  it. 

Thos.  A.  Edison  would  like  to  see  a  phonograph  in 
every  home.  The  F.  K.  Babson  Company,  the  Edi- 
son Phonograph  Distributors,  are  making  it  easy 
for  the  home  to  secure  one  of  these  musical -instru- 
ments. They  offer  to  send  the  new  Model  E  Phono- 
graph and  a  thousand  records  on  an  absolutely  free 
loan.  You  can  try  out  the  Machine  thoroughly,  and 
if  it  meets  with  your  approval,  particularly  attrac- 
tive payments  to  suit  every  purchaser  will  be  made. 
If  you  write  to  F.  K.  Babson,  Edison  Phonograph 
Distributor,  Dept.  8169,  Portage  Avenue,  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  they  will  forward  you  free  the  Model  E 
Catalogue.  It  will  be  strongly  to  your  advantage 
to  have  it. 

The  Apple'on  Mfg.  Co.,  606  Fargo  Street,  Batavia, 
111.,  are  putting  on  the  Canadian  market  wood  saws 
which  merit  the  attention  of  every  farmer.  They 
manufacture  seven  different  styles,  a  wood  saw  for 
every  requirement.  The  wide  awake  farmer  cannot 
only  saw  his  own  wood  at  a  trifling  cost  but  can 
make  from  five  to  fiteen  dollars  a  day  cutting  wood 
for  his  neighbors.  A  card  forwarded  to  their  address 
will  bring  their  complete  Catalogue  describing  their 
various   saws.     It  is   free. 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  wasted  annually  by  our 
Farmers  who  allow  hides  and  furs  to  be  thrown 
away.  Horse  hides,  calf,  dog,  or  in  fact  any  other 
skin  can  be  converted  into  coats,  robes  and  rugs  at 
a  very  reasonable  cost.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co., 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  make  a  specialty  of  tanning  and 
finishing  hides.  They  are  prepared  to  handle  skins 
for  Canadian  Farmers,  pay  freight  both  ways  east 
of  Winnipeg.  They  want  Canadian  Farmers  to  send 
for  their  Catalogue  so  as  to  be  aware  of  the  service 
they  offer.  Farmers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  have  this  Catalogue.  It  will  mean  dollars  to 
them. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  are 
experts  in  the  manufacture  of  garden  tools  and  cul- 
tivators. Their  line  of  Planet  Jr.  Farm  and  Garden 
Implements  is  known  from  one  end  of  the  Con- 
tinent to  the  other.  For  forty  years  they  have  made 
a  study  of  the  manufacture  of  garden  tools.  These 
tools  are  the  result  of  the  manufacturers  getting 
in  touch  with  the  best  gardeners  and  farmers  of  the 
Continent  and  studying  their  requirements.  Now 
when  high  wages  and  scarcity  of  competent  help  is 
such  an  important  factor  in  farm  work  the  saving  of 
labor  is  imperative.  The  Planet  Jr.  lines  will  pay 
for  themselves  many  times  over.  Every  farmer 
should  have  the  planet  Jr.  Catalogue.  A  card  to  S. 
L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Box  1202  X,  Philadelphia,  will  bring 
it  to  you  without  putting  you  under  any  obligation 
whatever. 

If  you  have  a  little  spare  money  to  invest  you 
naturally  want  to  place  it  where  returns  will  be  most 
realized.  Real  estate  as  it  stands  at  present  offers 
excellent  opportunities,  but  be  cautious  where  you 
place  It.  Melville,  Gayman  &  Co.,  St.  Catharines, 
Ont.,  will  see  to  it  that  your  money  is  invested 
wisely   if  left  to   him.     Write   him   to-day. 

What  would  be  more  appreciated  at  this  season 
of  the  year  than  a  nice  set  of  furs.  John  McKay  & 
Co.,  Kingston,  Ont.,  are  long  experienced  manufac- 
turers of  this  line  and  would  be  pleased  to  give  you 
detailed  information  regarding  such.  Write  for 
catalogue  to-day. 

Canadian  farmers  are  rapidly  learning  the  great 
value  of  using  fertilizer  for  therr  soil.  Not  only 
does  it  enrich  the  soil,  but  It  increases  the  yield 
and  the  quality  of  the  crops.     The  Harris  Abattoir 


Company,  Toronto,  have  a  specially  erected  fertilizer 
plant,  with  experts  in  charge,  ana  they  make  special 
fertilizers  for  different  kinds  of  crops,  both  grain 
and  root.  They  will  be  pleased  to  explain  the  re- 
sults which  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  their 
Harab  fertilizer  to  any  reader  of  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine who  will  write  them  a  postcard  request  for 
information. 

A  very  artistic  and  sweet  toned  piano  is  made  by 
ihe  Newcombe  Piano  Co.,  19  Richmond  west,  To- 
ronto. One  of  their  fumed  oak  pianos  would  make 
a  most  acceptable  Xmas  present  for  your  wife  or 
daughter. 

What  would  a  modern  business  house  be  with- 
out a  telephone?  And  yet  few  thought  a  telephone 
necessary  fifteen  years  ago.  Canadian  farm  homes 
are  now  rapidly  learning  the  economy  of  time  and 
money  from  the  use  of  local  telephone  systems,  and 
it  would  be  good  business  for  any  reader  of 
Farmer's  Magazine  who  does  not  already  own  a 
telephone  to  write  the  Canadian  Independent  Tele- 
phone Co.,  20  Duncan  Street,  Toronto,  and  ask  them 
for  particulars  of  cost  and  equipment.  Tell  your 
neighbors  and  get  a  local  telephone  system  for  your 
district. 

Lovers  of  music  would  do  well  to  write  the  Nord- 
heiintsr  Piano  &  Music  Co.,  Limited,  15  King  east, 
Toronto,  for  their  lowest  prices  on  the  various 
styles  of  pianos.  This  old  established  firm  will  be 
pleased  to  have  one  of  their  agents  call  and  demon- 
strate their  wonderful  "Human  Touch"  player  piano. 
Every  country  home  is  benefited  by  music  which  can 
be  had  at  any  time,  whether  a  musician  be  present 
or  not. 

Farm  and  Orchard  for  sale  at  Athelstan,  County 
Huntington,  Quebec.  House  and  outbuildings  in 
good  condition.  Write  and  get  full  particulars  re- 
garding this  valuable  property.  Sun  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  of  Canada,  142  Notre  Dame  St.  West,  Mont- 
real, Que. 

More  milk !  The  Bartlett  Co.  have  a  valuable 
booklet  called  "Feed  Facts."  It  contains  informa- 
tion that  should  enable  farmers  to  increase  the 
yield  of  milk  from  their  cows.  This  booklet  is 
free.  Write  for  it  to  the  Bartlett  Company,  Dept. 
B,   410   Hammond   Bldg.,   Detroit,   Mich. 

Any  one  who  has  had  past  difficulties  In  the 
problem  of  heating  their  homes  should  write  to 
James  Smart  Mfg.  Co.,  Brockville,  Ont.  Their  Kelsey 
warm  air  generator  has  brought  comfort  to  thou- 
sands of  residences.  If  interested  it  will  be  worth 
your  while  investigating  this  heating  system.  Write 
for  new  1913  catalogue. 

The  Provincial  Chemical  Fertilizer  Co.,  Limited, 
have  a  useful  memorandum  book  which  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  Don't  fail  to  get  this  useful  book.  Ad- 
dress Provincial  Chemical  Fertilizer  Co.,  Limited, 
St.   John,    N.B. 

Musk  ox  robes  are  becoming  scarce,  but  the 
Lamontagne  Co.  are  offering  some  fine  specimens  at 
a  reasonable  price.  Farmers  should  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity.  Write  at  once  to  the  Lamon- 
tagne Co.,  Montreal. 

The  "Comfy"  collar  button  is  a  new  departure 
in  collar  buttons.  It  lies  perfectly  flat  and  is  in- 
destructible. Manufactured  by  the  Robinson  Sales 
Co.    of   Montreal.     25   cents   each. 

The  Alburn  Nurseries  are  fortunate  in  securing 
the  services  of  Mr.  Cameron,  an  expert  of  renown, 
who  is  at  present  covering  Europe  on  their  behalf. 
Mr.  Cameron's  services  are  sure  to  be  in  great  de- 
mand on  his  return.  Landscape  gardening  is  his 
specialty.  You  should  write  immediately  to  the 
Alburn  Nurseries  to  get  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Camer- 
on's  services.     Alburn    Nurseries,    Queenston,   Ont. 

The  Monarch  Knitting  Co.  have  an  excellent  range 
of  all  kinds  of  knit  goods.  It  will  pay  any  farmer's 
wife  to  send  for  their  new  catalogue,  which  is 
beautifully  illustrated.  The  Monarch  Knitting  Co., 
Dunnville,   Ont. 

Farmers  should  send  their  sons  to  the  Scientific 
Farming  School.  It  will  help  them  to  make  a  big- 
ger success  of  farming  and  increase  their  love  for 
the  farm  life.  Send  to  the  school  for  their  pros- 
pectus and  terms.  Scientific  School  of  Farming, 
Winnipeg,   Man. 


Don't  fall  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Mr.  Edison  says: 

"1  want  to  see  a 
phonograph  in  every 
home." 


WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR 
OUR  NEW  EDISON 
CATALOGUE  that  tells 
you  all  about  the  wonderful 
new  model  Edison  with  Mr. 
Edison's  new  Model  R  Re- 
producer and  the  new  par- 
lor grand  equipment.  With 
this  catalogue  we  also  send 
full  explanation  of  our  free 
shipment  offer. 


Wonderful  New  Edison 

The  Masterpiece  of   Thomas  A.  Edison  NowTShipped 


FREE 


Our  Reason: 


Sent  so  as  you  may  hear  the  wonderful  volume  of  sound — the  exquisite  sweet 
strains — so  different — so  delightful.  This  new  Edison  is  to  be  compared  with 
nothing  that  has  gone  before — absolutely  the  masterpiece  in  sound  reproduction. 

T*L  A  f\CC*%.m»  We  will  send  you  the  new  model  Edison  Phonograph  and  your  choice 
X  IlC  V/IICr  of  over  a  thousand  records  on  an  absolutely  free  loan.  Hear  the 
greatest  players  and  singers  render  the  most  beautiful  music  —  vaudeville,  grand  opera, 
sacred  music;  world  famous  singers — pealing  organs  —  renowned  violinists  —  brass  bands  — 
cathedral  choirs — all  these  you  must  hear  as  reproduced  on  the  new  Edison. 

We  are  tremendously  proud  of  this  magnificent  new  instru- 
ment. When  you  get  it  in  your  town  we  know  everybody 
will  say  that  nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  heard— so  we  are  pretty  sure  that  at  least  some 
one,  if  not  you,  then  somebody  else,  will  want  to  buy  one  of  these  new  style  Edisons  (espe- 
cially as  they  are  being  offered  now  at  the  most  astounding  rock-bottom  price  and  on  easy 
terms  as  low  as  $2.00  A  MONTH).  And  remember,  you  get  Mr.  Edison's  Machine  at  the 
Rock-Bottom  Price — yes  about  one-fourth  the  price  of  inferior  machines.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  full  particulars.  , •■-«■-■  . 

Free:  Our  New  Edison  Catalog 

WRITE  to-day  for  our  New  Edison  catalogue  and  learn  all  about  th 
wonderful  New  Edison.     Learn  how  thousands  of  people  are  enter- 
taining their  friends  by  giving  Edison  concerts— learn  how  the  boys  and        < 
girls  are  kept  at  home  and  all  the  family  made  happy  by  the  wonder-         /         Dear  Sir;  Please  send  me  your 
ful  Edison.     No  obligation^  whatsoever  in   asking  for  this  MAGNI-  f  New   Edison   Catalog  and    full 

t*        particulars  of  your  free  loan  offer 
on    the  first  lot  of  the    new    model 
Edison  Phonographs. 

t*  Name  

W  Address 


/      Free  Coupon 

F.  K.  BABSON. 
!       >*  Edison  Phono.  Dis. 

f  Dent.  8169 

/     35S  Porfate  A?e., Winnipeg  liaoitoba 


FICENTLY  ILLUSTRATED  catalogue,  so  write  now. 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributers 


355  Portage  Avenue, 
Winnipeg,    Manitoba 


Dept.8169     U.S.  Office:  Edison  Bid. 
Chicago,  111. 


It  will  pay  you  to    answer  advertisements. 
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ShortCourse  Class  in  Seed  Judging, lO.  A.  College 


EDUCATION 


In  the  up-to-date   practices  of  agriculture   makes   successful 

farmers. 

Fruit-growers,    grain-growers,    poultry-raisers,    stock-raisers, 

dairymen  and  bee-keepers  cannot  afford  to  miss 


The  Free  Short  Courses 

At  The    Ontario    Agricultural    College 

Guelph,  Ontario 


STOCK  AND  SEED  JUDGING—  FRUIT  GROWING— 

January  7-18  January  21  to  February  1 

POULTRY  RAISING—  APPLE    PACKING— Courses  of  one 

January  7  to  February  1  week,  beginning  Jan.  27  and  Feb.  1 

DAIRYING—  BEE-KEEPING— 

January  2  to  March  21  January  7-18 


Special  Railway  Rates. 
No  Tuition  Charges. 


Moderate  Charges  for  Board. 
Send  for  Short  Course  Calendar. 


G.   C.   CREELMAN,   B.S.A.,   LL.D.,   President 


Say  you  saw   the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Put 
this  in 
your  pipe 
and 
smoke  it! 


Nnge  Albert 

the  inter- national  joy  smoke 

Here's  happy  days  tobacco!  Which,  in  the  A  B  C  code,  means  the  pipe  smoke  that  an- 
swers every  tobacco  question;  that  settles  at  double-quick  any  tobacco  argument  you  or 
anybody  else  starts!    On? 

And  listen !  Prince  Albert  hands  out  a  new  deal  in  flavor,  aroma,  coolness,  sweetness !  It's 
long-burning,  holds  its  fire  close,  and  its  ashes  are  dust-fine.  "P.  A.'s"  got  everything— yes, 
sir,  everything  pipe  smokers  yearned  for  since  Hector  was  a  pup ;  everything  but  the  sting! 

Prince  Albert  can't  bite  your  tongue! 

Just  isn't  built  that  way.  The  sting's  cut  out  by  a  patented  process.  For  a  fact,  it's  just  a  XXX-A1 
joy  smoke !    A  regular  can-tata  of  tobacco  symphony  1    A  good  thing  to  draw  to! 

Most  Canadian  dealers  now  sell  Prince  Albert  tobacco  in  the  tidy  2  oz.  tin.    If  your  dealer  does 
not  handle  it,  tell  him  to  order  from  his  jobber.     Leading  Canadian  jobbers  are  now  supplied. 

R.  «J.  REYNOLDS   TOBACCO   CO.,  Winston-Salem,  IM.  C,  U.  S.  A. 


Beading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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Take  a  Scoopf ul  of 
Each  — Side  by  Side 

Take  "  St.  Lawrence  "  granulated  in 
one  scoop — and  any  other  sugar  in 
the  other. 

Look  at  "  St.  Lawrence  "  Sugar — its 
perfect  crystals  —  its  pure,  white 
sparkle — its  even  grain.  Test  it  point 
by  point,  and  you  will  see  that 


Absolutely 
Best 


Absolutely 
Pure 


is  one  of  the  choicest  sugars  ever  refined — with  a  standard  of  purity  that  few  sugars  can  boast. 
Try  it  in  your  home, 

Analysis  shows  "  St.  Lawrence  Granulated  "  to  be  "  99  99/100  to  100% 
Pure  Cane  Sugar  with  no  impurities  whatever." 

"  Most  every  dealer  sells  St.  Lawrence  Sugar.' 

THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  SUGAR  REFINERIES,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL 

65A 


GROCERS  are  firm  friends  of  Windsor   Table  Salt.       They  like  to   sell  it, 
because  it  is  pure  and  clean  and  good. 

Ask  any  grocer  for  his  best  salt,  and  he  will  give  you  Windsor  Salt  every  time. 
Not  because  it  costs  more — it  does  not — but  because  the  grocers  know  that 
Windsor  Table  Salt  pleases  their  customers. 

62 

WINDSORd^SAIT 
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A  crackerjack 
of  a  Christmas  present 


Remember  when  you  were  a 
kid?  The  presents  that  were  all 
shiny  and  bright  and  that' 'worked!" 
Weren't  they  the  ones  that  you 
were  proudest  of? 

Something  for  your  room — something 
you  could  use  all  year — something  like 
big  people  had  in  their  rooms.  The  sen- 
sible presents  appealed  to  you  best  when 
you  were  a  kid.  Think  back  a  bit 
and  see.  Then  think  of  Big  Ben  for 
those  boys  and  girls. 

Toys,  of  course,  should  never  be  dis- 
placed. It  wouldn't  be  Christmas  with- 
out them.  But  mix  in  useful  things — 
things  that  develop  pride  and  that  make 
little  people  feel  responsible.  Give 
them  presents  to  live  up  to  and  to  live  up 


with.     Don't  make  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing they  don't  feel  the  compliment. 

Let  one  thing  that  meets  the  eye  of 
your  little  boy  and  girl  on  Christmas 
Morning  be  that  triple  nickel-plated, 
jolly,  handsome,  pleasant  looking,  ser- 
viceable, and  inspiring  clock — Big  Ben. 
See  if  you  don't  hear  them  say:  "Why! 
Isn  't  that  a  crackerjack!  Is  that  for  me 
to  use  myself?" 

Big  Ben  is  a  crackerjack-of-a-Christmas-present  to  give  to 
any  friend.  He's  two  presents  in  one,  a  dandy  alarm  to  wake 
up  with,  a  dandy  clock  to  tell  time  oil  day  by.  He  stands  seven 
inches  tall.  He's  got  an  inner  vest  of  steel  that  insures  him  for 
life— big,  bold,  black  hands  you  can  see  at  a  glance  in  the  dim 
morning  light  without  ever  having  to  get  out  of  bed  —  large  comfy 
keys  that  almost  wind  themselves  and  a  deep,  jolly  ring  that 
calls  just  when  you  want,  and  either  way  you  want,  five  straight 
minutes  or  every  other  half  minute  for  ten  minutes  unless  you  flag 
him  off. 

Big  Ben  is  sold  by  5,000  Canadian  dealers.  His  price  is 
$3.00  anywhere.  If  you  cannot  find  him  at  your  dealer's,  a 
money  order  mailed  to  his  designers,  Westclox,  La  S^lte, 
Illinois,  will  send  him  when  and  wherever  you  say,  attractive*}? 
boxed  and  express  charges  paid. 
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Be  a  Salesman 


We  have  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  success  of  hundreds  of 
young  men  in  the  selling  busi- 
ness. A  man  who  can  sell 
goods  to-day  is  the  independent 
man.  Nothing  will  develop 
your  business  talent,  give  you 
self-reliance,  ease  and  ability,  so 
quickly  than  representing  our 
publications. 

We  have  local  representatives 
all  over  the  country  making  big 
money  handling  our  business, 
and  at  the  same  time  qualifying 
themselves  to  go  out  and  make  a 
success  selling  any  line  of  goods. 

Join  our  field  force  and  we 
will  teach  you  how  to  sell.  You 
can  make  from  $5  to  $9  per 
week  in  your  spare  time  to  start 
with.  After  you  have  gained 
a  little  experience  you  will 
increase  your  earning  powers 
indefinitely. 


WRITE  US  TO-DAY 
FOR  PARTICULARS 


MacLean  Publishing 
Company 

143-149  University  Avenue 
TORONTO 


Farm  and  Orchard 
FOR  SALE 

At  ATHELSTAN 
County   Huntington,    Quebec 

150  Acres,  70  in  orchard,  balance  in  bush 
and  pasture,  house  and  outbuildings  in 
good  order.  About  2,500  apple  trees,  Mc- 
intosh, Russet,  Fameuse,  Scotts  "Winter, 
Arabka,  Baxter,  also  some  plum  trees. 
For  full  particulars  apply, 

SUN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
OF  CANADA 

142  Notre  Dame  Street,  West 
MONTREAL 


Send  your  Raw 


ii 


John  Hal  lam 


Sixty  Thousand  trappers  now  send  us  their  RAW  FURS. 
Why  not  you?  We  pay  highest  prices  and  express 
charges,  charge  no  commission  and  send  money  same 
day  goods  are  received.  Millions  of  dollars  are  paid 
trappers  each  year.  Deal  with  a  reliable  house.     We 

are  the  largest  in  our  line  in  Canada. 

FRFP  Our  "Up  t0  *^e  rnrnute"  Fur  quo- 
rrVEiC  tations    and    the    last    Edition    of 

HALLAM'S  TRAPPERS'  GUIDE 

a    book    of    96    pages,    mailed    FREE. 

WRITE       TO-DAY     to     John       Hallam,       Mail 

Dept.      38,    TORONTO,    111    Front     St.    E. 


WHAT  ARE 
OUTING  HANDBOOKS? 

They  are  a  series  of  two  hundred  volumes  covering 
all  phases  of  outdoor  and  home  life.  "From  bee-keep- 
ing to  big  game  shooting"  indicates  the  scope. 

The  series  is  based  on  the  plan  of  one  subject  to  a 
book  and  each  book  complete.  The  authors  are  experts. 
Every  book  is  specially  prepared  for  this  series. 

While  OUTING  Handbooks  are  uniform  in  size  and 

appearance  they  are  not  in  any  sense  connected.    Size 

4!A  x  7#  inches.     Bound  in  green  cloth,  flexible  cover. 

Fixed  price,  seventy  cents  per  volume. postage  Sc,  extra. 

SEND  ALL  ORDERSlTO 

MacLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Limited 

Technical  Book  Department, 

Toronto,  Canada 


Don't  fall  to  mention  Farmer's    Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  is  the  one 
Christmas  gift  a  man   is  SURE  to   welcome. 
With    its  sheen    of  polished  metal  and  rich  leather, 
it  wins  his  admiration  at  first  sight,  and  his  apprecia- 
tion grows  with  every  morning's  shave. 

The  Gillette  Safety  Razor 

STANDARD  SET.  in  Plated  Metal  Case  as  illustrated  below,  at  the  right,  with  12  Blades,  $5.00 
STANDARD  SETS,  in  Morocco  Grain.  Real  Seal  or  English  Pigskin  Cases,  with  12  Blades, 

$5.00  to $7.50 

POCKET  EDITIONS,  in  Metal  Cases,  Silver  or   Gold  Plated  or  Gunmetal  Finished,  with 

12  Blades,  $5. 00  to $6.00 

POCKET  EDITION,  in  Black  Cowhide.  Seal  or  Pigskin  Case,  with  12  Blades,  $5.00  to-- -$6.00 
COMBINATION  SET,  in  Seal  Grain  Case,  with  Razor,  12  Blades,  Shaving  Brush  and  Soap, 

as  illustrated m... $7.50 

COMBINATION  SETS,  in  Plated  Metal.  Real  Seal  and  Pigskin  Cases,  with  Silver  or  Gold 

Plated  Razors  and  a  variety  of  fittings.' $6.50  to $50-00 

Ask  your  Jeweler,  Druggist  or  Hardware  Dealer   to    show 

you  the  Gillette  Sets  in  these 
different  styles.      If  by  any 
chance  he  cannot,  write  us 
and  we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied. 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmers'   Magazine  when   writing  advertisers. 
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A  Prize  Food  for  Prize  Stock 


You  can  raise  "  fall  "  pigs  and  have  them  fine  and  fat  for 
the  May  market.    All  you  need  is  a  little  extra  care  and 

"INTERNATIONAL   STOCK    FOOD/' 

*>*    Feed  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD"  with  a  combtna- 
raVf      tion  of  ground  corn,  oats  and  rye— and  they  will  not  only  keep 
"\       healthy,   but  also  fatten  up  in  a  way  to  astonish  your  neighbors. 
The  average  pig  does  not  digest  more   than  half  of  the  grain  fed. 
The  other  half  is  wasted.     "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD" 
tones  up  the  digestive  apparatus,  insures  perfect  digestion,  and  thus 
saves  this  waste  in  grain.     "  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  " 
is  a  purely  vegetable  preparation— a  wonderful  tonic — that  keeps 
hogs  well  and  vigorous,  and  protects  them  against  the 
ravages  of  Pneumonia  and  Cholera.     78 


Make  a  mice  profit  on  your  "fall"  pigs   by  feeding    "INTERNATIONAL    STOCK 
FOOD."     Get  a  pail  to-day  from  your  dealer. 

TORONTO 


m.     v  v  ^^  •  -v*  i.  r      w      //un      *v  ~%*\+jr     J  I   <J  lit     JIV 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  LIMITED 


FENCE  TROUBLES  ENDED 

The  question  of  fences  is  a  serious  one 
to  Farmers.  The  "Safe  Lock"  is  the 
way  to  end  fence  worries.  You  should 
know  just  what  a  "Safe  Lock"  means 
to  you. 
WRITE  FOR  OCR  CATALOGUE 

WHICH    TELLS    YOU. 
Agents   wanted   in   every  locality. 

OWEN  SOUND  WIRE  FENCE  CO.  Ltd. 

Owen  Sound  -  Ontario 


YOU   NEED  THE 


BEST  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

and  the  feature  of  our  terms — the  best  at  the  lowesl 
cost — enables  you  to  get  it.  Just  a  few  more  locta 
agents  needed.     WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SELKIRK  FENCE  CO.,  Limited.       HAMILTON.'ONTARIO 


THE  PRODUCTS  OF  OUR  OWN  ABATTOIRS 
COMPLETE  ANIMAL  FERTILIZERS 

Improve  the  Soil  and  Enrich  the    Farmer. 

CHICKEN  FEEDS 

Including  Bone  Meal,  Meat  Meal,  Ground 
Chicken  Bone,  Ground  Oyster  Shells. 
Prices  and  Samples  on  Application 

The  Hen  that  Lays  is  the  Hen  that  Pays. 
Agents  Wanted  in  every  District 

Montreal  Abattoirs,  Limited 

P.O.  Box,  1624  M.ntrei! 


A  Shrewd  Housewife  Knows  How  To 
Please  Her  Husband 

She  bakes  with  the  flour  that  gives  a  sweet,  wholesome  bread; 
that  makes  her  pastries  the  delight  of  her  home  and  the  envy  of 
her   neighbors.     All   shrewd    housewives    use   REINDEER   FLOUR. 

BAKING  DAY  PLEASURES  are  known  to  those  who  have 
tested  Reindeer  Flour,  which  is  a  Special  Bread  Flour,  making  a 
'  delightful    bread,    which    gives    much    zest    to    the    meal. 

TRY  IT   TO-DAY.     All  the  best   grocers   supply   Reindeer  Flour. 


PETERBOROUGH    CEREAL 

S1MCOE  ST.  ... 


COMPANY 

PETERBOROUGH 


MARK 


Say  you  saw   the  ad.    in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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A  Guaranteed  Watch  for  $2.20 


"THE    RAILROAD    KING" 

SPECIAL  XMAS  PRICE,  $2.20 

A  Splendid  Christmas  Present 

The  Railroad  King  is  a  stem-wind,  stem  set,  fancy  dial  watch — guaranteed  for  one  year. 
It  is  a  perfect  timekeeper  and  has  a  handsome  gold-finish  case  with  engraved  back. 

Each  watch  in  a  special  Holly  Box— A  splendid  Xmas  present  for  Husband,  Son  or  Brother. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY,  SENDING  MONEY  ORDER  FOR  $2.20,  AND  WE  WILL  SEND 
THE  WATCH  WITH  ALL  CHARGES  PREPAID.      ADDRESS  WATCH  DEPT. 

HOMER-WARREN    CO. 

13-15  WELLINGTON  STREET  E. 


TORONTO 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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There  is 

AN  ATMOSPHERE  < 
OF  REFINEMENT 
Gentle,  Restful  and 
Wholesome,  in  the 
Warmth  from  a 

GOOD  CHEER 

WARM  AIR  FURNACE 

■ 

Such  a  delightful  indoor 
Climate  ismadepossibJi 
by  the  adequate  HUMIDITY 

from  its  big         feifte 
CIRCLE       WATERPi 


-<» 


.■  «m«] 


The  James 

Stewart 
Manufacturim 
Company  Limited 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 
WINNIPEG,    MAN. 


FURNACE  CATALOGUE 
MAILED    ON   REQUEST 
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Provincial  Chemical  Fertilizer  Co.,  Limited 

ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 

Manufacturers    of 

High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizers 

Importers  of 

Agricultural  Chemicals 

A  USEFUL  MEMORANDUM  BOOK  IS  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING. 


J 


V, 


1 


Right  Now 

is  the  time  to  give  your  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 

>^ Animal  Regulator  Efi^ftSS 

the  liver  and   bowels  active;    insures    henlth,    and    increases    profits 
25c,  50c,  $1;  25-lb  Pail,  $3.50 

IfetfruieflylV-^Liniment     The  best  family  liniment 


cured    by    applying*  '■***  25c,  50c,  $1  Good  for  man  and  beast 

"Your  money  back  if  it  fails." 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY,  Limited,  Toronto. 


Don't  Take  the  Chance 

of  spoiling  your  soil  by  using  a  brand  of  fertilizer  which,  while  it  may  stimulate  your 
crops,  will  only  leave  the  soil  in  worse  condition  than  before.  It  is  always  cheapest 
to  use  the  best  and  the  best  is  always  safest.  The  market  has  many  brands  of  fertilizers 
of  various  qualities,  but  the  best  one  is 

Harab  Animal  Fertilizers 

made  from  the  very  best  animal  products.  Blood,  Bone  and  Tankage,  together  with 
potash  and  superphosphate,  mixed  together  thoroughly  and  put  up  in  the  best,  most 
available  and  most  easily  handled  form  of  any  brand  on  the  market.  In  using  Harab 
Fertilizers  you  are  returning  to  the  soil  exactly  what  you  have  taken  from  it,  only 
in  a  more  highly  concentrated  form. 

Give  this  matter  your  careful  consideration  and  you  will  see  the  unadvisability  of 
using  cheap  chemical  fertilizers  which  merely  burn  up  your  soil  with  artificial 
stimulants. 

IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOES  NOT  CARRY  A  STOCK— WRITE  US  DIRECT  FOR 
PRICES.     AGENTS   WANTED   FOR  UNOCCUPIED   TERRITORY. 

Made  in  Canada  by 

The  Harris  Abattoir  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Out. 
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iMetal-Heitfs  a  better  Roofing  for  tessMoni 


A  MODERN,  easy-to-lay  Ready  Roofing  made  of  the 
highest  grade  materials  especially  to  withstand  the 
severest  Canadian  weather — known  as  "the  best"  the  world  over. 


Certaimteed  Rhnfmg 

Quality  Certified— Durability  Guaranteed 


— is  the  logical  roofing  of  the  future — it  is  adapted  for  covering  Residences,  Bungalows, 
Barns,  Garages,  Factories,  Warehouses,  and  all  classes  of  Farm  Buildings. 

On  each  roll  or  bundle  of  shingles,"' we  paste  a  Certain-teed  label  for  your  protection 
— look  for  it,  it  authorizes  the  merchant  to  furnish  the  manufacturer's  15-year  guar- 
antee. There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  you  should  use  Certain-teed  Roofing 
in  preference  to  the  old  style  wood  shingles  or  metal.  Wood  shingles  are  not  always 
waterproof — they  are  never  weatherproof — they  will  rot  and  soon  wear  out.  Tin 
and  metal  are  more  expensive  roofing  materials — they  soon  rust  and  disintegrate — and 
require  constant  expense  for  painting  and  repairing.  Certain-teed  Roofing  is 
guaranteed — will  last  longer — costs  less  money — is  easy  to  apply. 

Certain-teed  Roofing  is  sold  throughout  all  the  provinces  of  Canada 
by  local  dealers  and  is  distributed  by  wholesale  jobbers  in  Halifax,  Quebec, 
Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,   Calgary,  Van- 
couver and  Victoria. 


Ask  your  local  dealer  for  Certain- teed  Roofing — insist 
on  the  Certain-teed  label  on  each  roll  or  bundle.  He 
will  quote  you  such  low  prices  that  you  cannot  afford  to 
use  any  other  roofing. 

At  least  investigate — use  this  coupon  today — learn  the 
truth  about  roofing  materials — get  our  valuable  book — 
"How  to  build  for  LESS  money" — free. 

GENERAL  ROOFING  MFG.  COMPANY 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 


Without  obligation  on  my 
part,  please  send  me  your  book    BG-6 
How  to  Build  for  LESS  Money"— 
and  I  will  tead  it.  This  book  to  be  absolutely  free. 


Nami 


Citj. 


Province . 
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TV/ffvyft,  l\rf  lllr  I  You  ean  ^eo'^  vour  C0WS  straw  without  any  grain,  and  they  will 
ATEUr©  XTAlllk  ■  live.  But  they  won 't  produce  as  much  milk.  You  can  stuff  them 
with  corn,  bran,  ensilage,  or  hay.     But  they  won't  produce  half  as  much  milk  as  though  fed  on 

"  BARTLETT'S  FARMER  BRAND  "  FANCY  CHOICE  COTTON  SEED   MEAL 

(41  to  48%  Protein) 
Why?     Because  they  are  deficient  in  PBOTEIN,  the  milk-producing  element.     They  contain 
a  small  amount,  but  not  enough.  "Farmer  Brand"    supplies    Protein    at    less    cost    than    any 
other  feed. 

Two  pounds  of  "Farmer  Brand"  per  day,  added  to  your  home-grown  feed,  will  cut  down 
the  feed  bill  and  produce  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  milk. 

We  have  agents  and  shipping  stations  all  over  Canada.    Prices  $32.00  Ton  Lots  F.O.B.  Sarnia 
or  Woodstock;   $33.00  Toronto;   $34.00  Peterboro.     Send  cash  or  draft  with  order. 
ASK  FOR  FREE  BOOK,   "FEED  FACTS"— IT'S  VALUABLE. 

THE  BARTLETT  CO.,  400  Hammond  Building,   DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


THE  DOOM  OF  RATS 


A  TRIUMPH  OF  MODERN 
CHEMISTRY 

"Extermino"  is  the  most  effectual  agent  in  the  world  for  the  destruction  of  rats. 
It  is  readily  eaten,  and  effectually  desiccates.  No  odor.  Extermino  contains  no 
scheduled  poison.  Prominent  Agricultural  Commissioners,  Agriculturists  and  Health 
Officers  testify  regarding  its  excellent  results.  Equally  effective  for  mice,  moles, 
cockroaches,    etc. 

SAMPLE    TIN    25    CENTS.      MAILED    FREE.      INVENTORS    AND    SOLE 
MANUFACTURERS. 

The  "EXTERMINO"  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Montreal, New  P.O.  Box  774 


Standard  Cream  Separators 

PAY 

the    Maximum    profit   with    Minimum    attention. 
That  is  why  you  should  use  a  "Standard," 

WRITE    FOR    CATALOGUE 

The  RENFREW  MACHINERY  CO.,  LTD. 

Renfrew,     Ontario 


WANTED-SALESMEN  AND  SALESWOMEN 

Hundreds  of  good  positions  now  open  paying  from  $1,000.00  to 
$5,000.00  a  year.  No  former  experience  required  to  get  one  of  them. 
We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  high  grade  Traveling  Salesman  or  Sales- 
woman by  mail  in  eight  weeks  and  assist  you  to  secure  a  good  position 
where  you  can  earn  good  wages  while  you  are  learning  Practical  Sales- 
manship. Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  testimonials  from  hun- 
dreds ot  men  and  women  we  have  recently  placed  in  good  positions; 
also  list  of  cood  positions  on.-n.     Address  Dept. 

NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 
S3G  Kent  Building  Toronto,  Ontario 


The  Ideal  Pump  for  the  Farm 


Is  the  "Imperial"  Anti- Freezing  Force  Pump  which  em- 
bodies every  good  quality  that  is  essential  to  a  pump. 

It  has  a  large  air  chamber  extending  to  top  of  stand,  contain- 
ing 127%  cu.  inches.  Has  1%  inch  plunger  pipe  instead  of 
stuffing  box.  The  advantage  over  the  stuffing  box  is  that  it  has 
three  plunger  buckets  which  are  self -expanding,  and  therefore 
require  no  attention.  Can  be  used  on  any  sized  pipe  from  1*4 
to  2  inches  in  diameter,  tapped  for  1%,  1%  or  2  inch  pipe.  On 
tubular  wells  the  plunger  can  be  withdrawn  without  removing 
the  pump.    Altogether  the  best  pump  for  farm  purposes. 

GET  OUR  PRICES.  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 
LOGUE SENT  POST  PAID  UPON  THE 
RECEIPT  OF  A  POSTCARD. 


Aylmer  Pump  and  Scale  Co.,  Ltd. 


Aylmer,  Ontario 
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The  Fastest  Cutting  Saw  Made 


THE  NEW  IMPROVED   RACER 

MAPLE  LEAF  CROSS-CUT  SAW 

bx  actual  test  is  the  fastest  and  easiest  cutting  saw,  and 
will  hold  an  edge  longer  than  any  other  crosscut  saw 
made.     Try    it    and    be   convinced. 

THE  MAPLE  LEAF  SAW  is  higher-priced  than  the 
ordinary  saw,  because  it  costs  more  to  make  it.  It  is  made 
of  the  very  highest  quality  of  steel  and  tempered  by  a  secret 
process  which  toughens  and  refines  the  steel.  The  Maple 
Leaf  Trade  Mark  on  the  saw  does  not  mean  that  it  is  the 
equal  of  any  saw— it  means  that  it  is  better  than  any  other 
saw.  It  also  means  that  it  is  guaranteed  to  be  the  best 
saw  made,  and  that  you  are  privileged  to  test  it  against 
any  other  make,  and  if  not  found  superior  in  quality  you 
can  return  it  and  have  your  money  refunded.  The  ambi- 
tion of  the  manufacturers  of  the  Maple  Leaf  Saws  has  al- 
ways been  to  produce  the  best  tempered  saw  in  the  world, 
and  they  are  constantly  investigating  and  experimenting 
with  this  end  in  view.  They  have  recently  made  some 
valuable  discoveries  in  eveness  of  Temper.  It  has  always 
been  difficult  to  get  a  perfectly  even  temper  on  long  and 
thin  sheets  of  steel  such  as  saws  are  made  of.  Our  recent 
discovery  makes  this  an  absolute  certainty.  Every  user  of 
saws  should  bear  in  mmd  that  the  temper  of  a  saw  is  its 
most  valuable  quality.  High  finish  and  attractive  appear- 
ance amount  to  nothing  if  the  temper  is  not  right.  All 
MAPLE  LEAP  SAWS  are  guaranteed  to  be  perfect  in  tem- 
per.     Manufactured   by 

SHURLY-DIETRICH  CO.,  LIMITED 
GALT  ONTARIO 


A  0*  Boys'  Own  Toy  Maker 

J     \'\_J\    Tells    how  to  make  a  Talking   Machine,  Camera,    Electrical 

/      \\   jfl^  Motor.  Bicycle  Boat.  Canoe,  Boomerang.  Bobsled,  Wind  Mill. 

kir    1  Microscope, Water  Wheel  and  Motor,  Stilts,  Tohoggan,    Snow 

ISP'lW     .# Coaster  and  Sail  Boat,  Telephone,  Electric.  Bell,  Railroad,  Wind 

lTlKJr>*     B  Mobile,  Paddle  Raft.  Traps.  Kites.etc.     All  10c,  postpaid. 

J.    C.    DORN,   707   So.    Dearborn    St.,    Dept.   42,    Chicago,    111. 


A  GREATER  DEMAND 

exists  to-day  for  successful  sales- 
men than  for  men  for  any  other 
commercial  business. 

Have  you  realized  that  the  stepping 
stone  to  successful  salesmanship  is 
torepresent  a  progressive  magazine? 

FARMER'S  MAGAZINE,  Canada's 
leading  farm  monthly,  wants  men 
in  every  locality  in  Canada  to  take 
subscriptions. 

You  do  not  require  any  experience 
to  join  our  Sales  Force.  We  train 
you  and  at  the  same  time  pay  you 
liberally       Write  for  particulars  to 


The  Maclean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

143-149   University   Avenue, 
TORONTO  ■  -  CANADA 


RAW  FURS 

Our  specialty  is  Canadian  Raw  Furs.  Write 
for  our  free  price  list  of  Canadian  Furs.  We 
pay  all  mail  and  express  charges.  Remit  same 
day  as  goods  received.  Hold  shipments  separ- 
ate when  requested.  Prepay  charges  for  re- 
turning furs  if  valuation  is  not  satisfactory. 
We  do  not  buy  from  dealers,  but  from  trap- 
pers only. 

HALLMAN   FUR  CO. 

141  King  Street  East  •  ■         TORONTO 

N.    HALLMAN,    Mgr.,  E.    J.    HAGEN,    Secy., 

Finn  years  with  John  Hallam     11  years  with  John  Hallam. 


CHALLENGE 


WATERPROOF. 


COLLARS 


Save  you  money 

Stop  all  laundry  troubles.  "Chal- 
lenge" Collars  can  be  cleaned  with 
a  rub  from  a  wet  cloth — smart  and 
dressy  always.  The  correct  dull 
finish  and  texture  of  the  best  linen. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  "Challenge"  Brand 
write  us  enclosing  money,  25c.  for  collars, 
5CK  pe.  p~.ii  for  cuffs.  We  will  supply 
you.     Send  for  new  style  book. 

THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  OF  CANADA 

Limited 

54-64  Fr&ter  Ave.,  Toronto,  Can. 
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You  can  equip  your  horse  stable  like  this  at  a  very  low  cost — and  the  BT  Iron  Horse 
Stable  Fittings  will  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  and  durability.  If  you  use  BT 
Iron  Stall  Partitions  and  Iron  Stall  Posts,  you  will  have  a  stable  that  you  may  well 
be  proud  of,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is,  your  stable  will  look  well,  not  alone  when 
finished,  but  for  years  to  come. 

BT  HORSE  STABLE  FITTINGS 


THE   BT   IRON   STALL,   GUARDS 

are  made  of  %-ineh  iron  rods  secured  in  a 
heavy  frame.  They  allow  the  sunlight  to  flood 
every  corner  of  the  stable,  thus  adding  greatly 
to  the  brightness  and  appearance.  They  can- 
not be  broken  or  in  any  way  disfigured  by  the 
horses.  Once  in  place  they  never  need  repair- 
ing. 


BT   IRON    STALL   POSTS 

add  greatly  to  the  durability  of  the  stable, 
amount    of   battering   will    disfigure    them. 


No 


THE  BT  IRON  STALL  POSTS  are  grooved  to 
receive  the  stall  partitions,  and  so  save  much 
time  in   constructing   the  stable. 

THE   BT   IRON    FEED    RACKS   AND 
ADJUSTABLE  MANGERS 

allow  the  dust  to  escape  from  the  hay.  We 
make  open  and  closed  mangers  in  a  variety  of 
different  designs.  They  can  be  adjusted  for 
different  widths  of  mangers. 

WRITE    FOR    CATALOGUE. 

It  will  pay  you  well  to  get  our  catalogue  and 
prices,  and  find  how  cheaply  you  can  equip 
your  stable  with  up-to-date  Iron  FITTINGS. 


A  POST  CARD  BRINGS  CATALOG  BY  RETURN  MAIL 


BEATTY  BROS., 


291  HILL  STREET 


LIMITED 
FERGUS,  ONT. 


We  also  make  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions.     Feed  and  Litter  Carriers, 
Waterbowls.     Please  mention  if  you  want  catalogs 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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The  Manufacturers  Life 

is   the   only  old-established    company   under   the 
supervision  of  the  Canadian  Government  to  offer 

Special  Rates  and  Plans 
To  Total  Abstainers 


WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  BOOKLET,  "TOTAL 
ABSTAINERS  VS.  MODERATE  DRINKERS." 


The  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE:  -  -  TORONTO 

King  and  Yonge  Streets 


OWN  A  FARM  IN  NEW  ONTARIO 

good  fertile  soil,  good  timber,  good  water,  good 
markets,  good  roads,  easily  obtained  and  near 
railways. 

Now    is    the   time   to    buy    while   they    are    cheap. 
Prices   $3.00  to   $6.00   per   acre,  easy  terms. 
WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  WITH  PARTICULARS. 
LEO  L.  LEET       -      212  McGill  St.,  Montreal,  Que. 


THESE  SHINGLES  LAST 
a  lifetime  without  paint  or 
repairs— they  are  fireproof— 
lightning:  proof,  wear  proof, 
weather  proof  and  decay 
proof.  Best  for  any  building 

The  Asbestos  Mfg.  Co.,Ltd. 

E.T.  Bank  Bids.  Montreal 

Factory  at  Lachine,  P.O. 


VOL-PEEK 

i  MENDS  HOLES  IN  POTS  AND  PANS 
UN  TWO  MINUTES,  WITHOUT  TOOLS. 
1  MENDS  Graniteware,  tin.  copper,  brass, 
^enamelware,  etc.  COST  Mc  per  mend.  A 
»15c  package  mends  30  holes.  Sent  prepaid 
anywhere   on   receipt   of  15c. 

H.  Nagle  &  Co.    •     Montreal 


M.  KASSLER   &  SON 

pay  best  average  prices  for  RAW  FURS  to  their 
shippers.  That  is  the  reason  for  their  ever- 
increasing  list  of  steady  shippers.  If  you  are  not 
already  a  shipper — you  are  losing  money  by  not 
becoming  one.  Write  for  November  Annual  Price 
List  and  Announcement. 
M.  Kassler  &   Son,  493   White   St.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


$100    "BABY"    BONDS 

Bonds  of  $1,000  denominations  are  as  old  as  investing  itself,  but  the  $100  "Baby"  Bond 
is  virtually  an  innovation — new  only  in  denomination,  however,  as  it  is  simply  a  part 
of  the  whole.  It  bears  all  the  elements  of  the  $1,000  Bond — its  efficiency,  conservatism 
and  safety. 

$100  "Baby"  Bonds  are  the  boon  of  the  small  investor.  Conservative  investors  buy  them. 
They  are  readily  sold.  Banks  will  loan  on  them.  A  net  return  of  4%  to  5%  per  cent, 
may  be  secured.  They  can  be  bought  outright,  or  I  will  buy  them  for  you  on  My  Partial 
Payment  Plan  on  monthly  payments. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET. 

EDWARD  L.  DOUCETTE,  "  The"Hundred  Dollar  Bond  House" 

11  ST.  SACRAMENT  STREET MONTREAL,  QUE. 
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EMPIRE  QUEEN 


A  handsome  up-to-date  cast  range.     Baking 
and  cooking  a  pleasure.     Easy  on  fuel.     Re- 
movable nickel  plate  trimmings. 
Enquire  of   your  nearest  dealer  for  prices 

Canadian  Heating  &  Ventilating  Co.,  Ltd. 


Wii 


Owen  Sound 
Vancouver 


Montreal 


WINTER  TERM 

BEGINS  JANUARY  2nd 
INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING 

enables  our  students   to   graduate   quickly 

and  assures  progress  to  backward  students. 

More  Good  Paying 

POSITIONS 

are   offered  us   than   we 
have    graduates    to    fill. 

Write  for  Complete  Catalogue 
DOMINION  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

TORONTO,  ONT. 
J.  V.  MITCHELL.  B.A..  Principal. 


From  Farmer  to 

Station  Agent 

Earning  $75.00  Monthly 

You  can  qualify  to  earn  these  wages 
in  six  months.  Some  of  our  students 
are  earning  more.  Station  Agents  re- 
ceive, In  addition  to  salary,  free  house, 
coal,  wood,  etc.  Positions  secured  and 
railway  passes  furnished.  Write  for 
Free  Book  20.     Day  and  Mail  Courses. 

DOMINION   SCHOOL— RAILROADING 
TORONTO 


FUNSTEN 

$10,000,000   ETI     IRCL 
WORTH  OF  ■     wimw 

Biggest  Prices!     Best  Grading!     Cash  Quick! 


ITRAPPERS 

m  guide! 

HfreeI 


Those  are  the  advantages  you  have  in  sending: 
your  furs  to  Funsten.  We  are  the  largest  in  the 
world  in  our  line.  The  biggest  American,  Cana- 
dian and  European  buyers  are  represented  at  our 
regular  sales.  Competition  for  Funsten  Furs  is 
greatest.  _As  we  sell  furs  in  larger  quantities  and 
get  more  spot  cash,  we  can 
pay  you  more  cash  for 
yours  than  you  can  get 
anywhere.  We  count  on 
large  volume  of  business 
and  small  margin  of  pro- 
fit. No  traveling  buyers 
— do  all  our  business  di- 
rect with  you.  We  want 
ten  million  dollars'  worth 
of  furs.  We  want  your 
shipments  —  anything:  — 
from   one  skin   up. 

BIG  MONEY 
IN    TRAPPING! 

Do  trapping  during 
spare  time.  It's  good  sport  and 
PAYS  BIG.  Mink,  coon,  skunk, 
muskrat,  fox,  wolf,  lynx,  white 
weasel  and  all  kinds  of  furs  are 
valuable.     We  buy  any  quantity. 

TRAPS 

^^™  To    accommodate      trappers    and 

shippers  we  furnish   traps — including  the  famous 
VICTOR — at     factory     cost.       Largest    stock     in 
United    States. 
r         i         I    ;      .1   Rolt     Guaranteed    to    increase    your 

runsien  Animal  oaucatch  or  money  back.    Beware 

of  imitations.  Funsten  Animal  Baits  won  Grand  Prize  at 
World's  Fair  in  1904.  U.S.  Government  uses  Funsten 
Baits.  One  can  of  Funsten  Animal  Bait  brought  one  man 
in  St.  Michaels,  Alaska,  $1,199  CLEAR  PROFIT.  Costs 
only  $1  a  can.  Different  kinds  for  different  animals. 
Whether  you  are  an  experienced  trapper  or  just  a  beginner, 
we  can  help  you  catch  MORE  furs— make  MORE  money. 
Write  to-day  for  FREE  Trapper's  Guide.  Game  Laws  and 
Trapper's  Supply  Catalogue— three  books  in  one — Fur  Market 
Reports,  Funsten  Safety  Fur  Shipping  Tags,  etc.  ALL 
FREE.  (31) 

Funsten    Bros.    &    Co.,   438    Funsten   Bldg., 
St.   Louis.   Mo. 


Tn    rntapfain  31*    Jokes    and     Riddles,    73 
■  **    tllicridin  Toasts,  91  Parlor  Amusements, 


*  0  Bm     2*    Puzzles,    IS    Tricks  with  Cards,   7    Comic  Recita- 
™   tions,    3    Monologues,  12   Funny  Readings.  8    Fortune 
Secrets,  52  Money  Making  Secrets.    All  lOc   postpaid. 
Dept.    41,    Chicago,    111.     J.    C.    DORN.    709   So.    Dearborn    St. 


ii.'.Uii.vi^n 


WARRINER 


STANCHION 


H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  says  "  they 

SAVE  COST 

in  feed'  in  one  winter." 
Send  address  for  speci- 
fications  of   inexpensive 
—yet  sanitary  cow  stable  to 
WALLACE  B. CRUMB.  F2.Forefctvllle,Conn., U.S.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  in  Inquiry  if  you  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  English, 
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Provide  Power  FREE 
for  Pumping  Water 

"The  wheel  that  runs  when  all  others 
standstill."  Strongest,  easiest  -  run- 
ning windmill  made.  Self-regulating. 
Gives  steady  power  and  greatest 
service. 

Write  for  FREE  book  full  of  impor- 
tant  facts  about  windmills.  Ad- 
dress nearest  office. 
ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  & 
PUMP  CO..  Ltd. 
TORONTO  103 
Winnipeg,  Calgary 


Chapman  and 
Stickney 

i  Gasoline 
.Engines 


Are            ^W 

^            Save 

Easiest          ^H 

W            Time 

to  Run  and     ^V 

Money 

Keep  Running  ▼ 

and  Bother 

Learn  what  a  good  gasoline  engine  can  do  for 
you,  and  why  the  Chapman  and  Stickney  are  the 
favorites  with  farmers  everywhere  by  writing  for 
our  FREE  books  of  facts  and  experiences. 

Address  our  office  nearest  you. 
ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Winnipeg  WT      TORONTO    fl         Calgary 


Grinds  Ten  Bushels  Per  Hour 


This  is  what  the  Little  Wonder  Grinder  will 
do  for  you  with  a  3  H.P.  engine.  The  "  Little 
Wonder "  is  just  the  machine  for  a  man  who 
only  uses  l£  to  3|  H.P.  It  does  MORE  WORK 
WITH  LESS  POWER  than  other  grinders. 
Read  what  this  pleased  customer  says : — 

"I  put  the  'LITTLE  WONDER'  Grinder  at  work- 
to-day,  and  was  much  surprised  with  its  work.  With 
a  3  H.  P.  Engine  we  ground  TEN  BUSHELS  PER 
HOUR  of  last  year's  barley,  and  MADE  A  FINE  JOB 
OF  IT.  I  have  never  bought  any  article  in  my  life 
that  I  liked  better. 

Sd.       "JOSEPH  W.   SPRAGG." 

The  "  LITTLE  WONDER "  will  give  you 
equal  satisfaction. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  ANY  FURTHER  INFORMATION  DESIRED 


J.  Fleury's  Sons 


Aurora,  Ont. 

Medals  and  Diplomas,  World's  Fairs — Chicago  and  Paris 

John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Ltd.  -         -         -  Western  Agents 

Winnipeg,   Regina,  Calgary,   Edmonton,  Saskatoon  and  Lethbridge 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Parmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Christmas  Gifts 
should  give 
SERVICE  as 
well  as  Pleasure 


The 

Monarch  Knit  Goods 


i 


\ 


* 


are  not  only  acceptable  on  account  of  their  high  standard  of  quality,  but  for 
style  and  fit — We  have  a  wide  range  of  1913  Sweater  Coats  and  Blazers  which 
make  a  most  appropriate  and  seasonable  gift  for  young  or  old — Put  up  in 
beautiful  colored  boxes  with  the  ' '  Monarch ' '  stamp  on  each  box,  which  is  known 
throughout  Canada  as  the  mark  of  excellence. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  TO  SHOW  YOU  THE  "MONARCH"  RANGE,  WHICH 
ARE  POORLY  DEPICTED  ON  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  PAGES. 


"  Monarch  " 
Knit  Goods 

Solve  the  Gift 

Problem 

and 

Give  Service 

to  All 


The   Monarch   Knitting 
Co.,  Limited 

Head  Office:    Dunnville,  Ont. 

Factories    at    Dunnville,   St.    Thomas,    St. 
Catharines,  Ont.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


» 
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For  the  Young  Man 


/^•^HERE  is  nothing  that  will  please  any  young 
UL  man  more  than  a  sweater  coat.  These  gar- 
ments are  in  high  favor  with  men  who  are 
particular  about  their  appearance  and  comfort.  The 
new  "Tri-Collar"  feature  which  practically  gives 
a  three  sweater  coat  in  one  is  sure  to  please.  For 
stormy  weather  the  collar  may  be  turned  up  to 
protect  the  face  or  ears.  On  warmer  days  you  may 
have  the  V  peak  style,  or  when  desired  you  may 
wear  the  collar  giving'  the  regular  turn  over  effect. 


Santa  says: 


For  a  Wee  Girl  or  Sturdy  Boy 


there  is  nothing  that  will  bring  so  much 
gladness  to  the  home  or  bright  smiles  on 
their  bonny  faces  than  the  Monarch 
Knit  Sweater  Coat.  A  gift  that  pleases 
any  boy  or  girl,  having  the  advantage  of 
being  a  useful  and  lasting  article,  and 
at  the  same  time  serving  a  double  pur- 
pose by  making  the  buying  of  Xmas 
gifts  a  household  economy. 
NO  GIFT  COULD  BE  MORE  SEASON- 
ABLE or  appropriate — especially  when 
it's  a  "Monarch  Knit"  —  YOUR 
DEALER  WILL  SHOW  YOU  THE 
ADVANTAGES  OF  MONARCH  KNIT 
GOODS. 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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For  the  Young  Woman 


/^If  HE  style  and  quality  of  the  "Monarch"  Ladies' 
\f\j  Coat  will  at  once  meet  your  favor.  These  gar- 
ments are  characterized  by  good  taste.  They 
fit  perfectly  and  give  the  wearer  the  stamp  of  dis- 
tinction which  shows  their  discriminating  taste. 
A  very  sensible  gift  and  very  acceptable.  "Monarch 
Knit"  is  a  recognized  guarantee  of  quality  and  excel- 
lence in  workmanship.  If  you  would  get  a  gift  to  please 
you  cannot  do  better  than  buy  a  Monarch  Sweater  Coat. 


/ 


Many  attractive  up-to-date 
designs  can  be  seen  at  stores 
of  your  local  dealers.  YOUR 
DEALER  WILL  BE  PLEAS- 
ED TO  SHOW  YOU 
"MONARCH  KNIT 
GOODS."  HE  KNOWS 
THEY  ARE  BEST. 


The  Monarch  Knitting  Co. 

Limited 

Head  Office:    Dunnville,  Ont. 

Factories  at 
Dunnville,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Catharines,  Buffalo 


Say  you  saw   the  ad.   in   Farmers'   Magazine. 
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NORDHEIMER  Q«a.ityTo„e  PIANOS 


"E^OR  seventy-two  years  the 
Nordheimer  Co.  have  main- 
tained their  reputation  of  being 
the  Quality  Music  House  of  Can- 
ada, and  it  is  gratifying  to  the 
management  that  the  Nordheimer 
is  known  as  the  "  Quality-Tone  " 
Piano  of  Canada.  It  stands  pre- 
eminently above  all  others. 


CATALOGUE    AND    PRICE 
ON  APPLICATION. 


LIST 


The  Nordheimer  Piano  &  Music  Co.,  Ltd, 

Head   Office  :    15   King   Street   East  -  -  Toronto 

Branches  and  Agencies  throughout  the  Dominion. 


Comfortable  and  Healthy  Homes 


Heating  the  house  is  an  important  matter 
and  one  that  requires  careful  consideration. 
You  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  you  install 
the  Kelsey  Warm  Air  Generator. 

The  Kelsey  Warm  Air  Generator  System 
of  heating  is  different  to  any  other.  It  gives 
the  greatest  amount  of  heat  for  the  least 
amount  of  fuel  consumed,  and  gives  a  nat- 
ural, healthy  heat. 

The  Kelsey  has  been  installed  in  over 
40,000  of  the  best  homes.  Let  us  show  you 
why. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  and  we 
will  describe  the  system  in  detail  and  show 
you  the  price  of  a  Kelsey  Warm  Air  Gener- 
ator for  your  home. 

WRITE  TO-DAY. 

James  Smart  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Winnipeg,  Man.  Brockville,  Ont. 


Reading  advertisements    is   profitable  to  you. 
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NORDHEIMER 


"HUMAN 


TOUCH" 


PLAYER-PIANOS  pte5IehcIn£s 

Quality,  durability  and  efficiency  are  the  standards  by  which  we  wish 
you  to  measure  the  Nordheimer  "  Human  Touch"  Player  Piano.  It 
reproduces  the  exact  touch  of  the  hand.  It  is  simple  to  operate,  as 
ther     are  no  intricate  adjustments  to  understand. 

LET  US  MAIL  OUR  BOOKLET  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

The  Nordheimer  Piano  and  Music  Co.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office:  15  King  St.  E.  -         -         Toronto 

Branches  and  Agencies  throughout  the  Dominion 


laseu 
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Important  Announcement 

Landscape  Gardening 

The  Auburn  Nurseries  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  service  of  Mr. 
Roderick  Cameron,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Queen  Victoria  Park,  and  lat- 
terly Supt.  of  Parks  for  the  City  of  Toronto.  Mr.  Cameron  is  at  present  visit- 
ing Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  purchasing  a  full  line  of  high-class 
ornamental  and  landscape  material  for  the  Auburn  Nurseries.  Upon  his 
return  they  shall  be  prepared  to  send  him  to  make  suggestions  and  make  plans 
for  all  classes  of  landscape  improvement.  ENGAGEMENTS  SHOULD  BE 
MADE  NOW.  if  you  desire  the  attention  of  Mr.  Cameron  upon  his  return  in 
the  latter  part  of  December.  We  have  already  a  splendid  trade  in  fruit  trees 
and  all  other  lines  of  Nursery  Stock.  With  the  assistance  of  a  man  of  Mr. 
Cameron's  wide  experience  and  ability  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  highest  class  patronage. 

WRITE  US  NOW  AND  SECURE  EXPERT  SERVICE   FOR  YOUR  SPRING 
GARDEN  BEFORE  OUR  ENGAGEMENT  LIST  CLOSES. 

Auburn  Nurseries  Limited 


Head  Office :  Queenston. 


Simcoe. 


Oakville. 


Get  a  "Comfy"  Collar  Button 

Different  flora  the  ordinary  col- 
lar button.  The  "Comfy"  lies  flat, 
is  absolutely  unbreakable,  and  does 
ii'it  catch  the  tie.  Saves  the  wear 
and  tear  of  your  ties.  No  tugging 
or  pulling  collar  out  of  shape  or 
breaking  of  buttonholes.  To  enjoy 
collar  comfort  wear  a  "COMFY" 
collar  button. 

SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS  IN 
CANADA  ON  RECEIPT  OF  25c 
EACH.  SEND  FOR  ONE  TO- 
DAY. 

The  Robinson  Sales  Co. 

113  Wellhgtcn   Street  -  Montreal.  Que. 


From  $15.00 


A  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

That  Pays 

For  value  and  service 
you  cannot  buy  a  better 
Cream  Separator  tb;iu  the 
"Doino."  It  is  the  best 
value  on  the  market.  No 
better  investment.  I  n 
small  sizes  it  has  no  com- 
petitor. 

INQUIRE   ABOUT    IT. 

DOMO  SEPARATORS 

ST.  HYACINTHE.  QUE. 


Nothing  Will  Please  a  Man  More 

than  a  good  razor.     To  please  husband,  brother  or  friend,  get  them  a  Barrel  Brand 
Razor  for  a  Christmas  gift.     Look  for  the  Barrel  Trade  Mark  when  trying, 
it  is  a  guarantee  of  razor  perfection.     See  him  smile 
when  he  gets  it. 

SOLD  WHERE  QUALITY  IS  DEMANDED. 

GREEFF-BREDT  &  CO 
TORONTO 

Canadian  Agents 
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Your  Last  Opportunity 


MUSK  OX  FURS  ARE  BECOMING  SCARCE 

We  have  a  valuable  lot   of   Musk  Ox  Robes  which  have  been   tanned   to 
perfection.     The  fur  is   rich — deep  brown- 
black  with  a  beautiful  lustre.     They  run  in 
all  sizes   suitable  for    a  pony  sleigh  or  the 
largest  vehicle. 

NOWHERE  ELSE 

can  you  have  such  a  wonderful  opportunity  offered. 
Dealers  in  Europe  or  America  cannot  do  it.  Take  ad- 
vantage now.  Prices  are  reasonable,  but  the  Musk  Ox 
furs  are  becoming  scarce. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS. 


BALMORAL  BLOCK  *^=-— 

Notre  Dame  St. West.  Montreal. can 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HARNESS,  TRUNKS,  BAGS,  ETC. 


Have  You 

Realized  the  Advantages 

of  having  Tolton's  No.  i  Double  Root 
Cutter?  It  is  the  best  cutter  of  its 
kind  made. 

It  takes  but  a  moment  to  change  Tolton's 
"No.  i"  from  a  pulper  to  a  sheer.  It  is  the 
only  DOUBLE  ROOT  CUTTER  manufac- 
tured. EASY,  RAPID,  SAFE.  Fitted  with 
steel  shafting  roller  bearings  and  constructed 
by  skillful  workmanship — investigate. 

WE    SEND   YOU   A   CATALOGUE  AND     PRICES 
FREE  ON  REOUEST,    DROP  US  A  CARD  TO-DAY 

TOLTON    BROS.,    LIMITED 

DEPT  F.  GUELPH,  ONT. 


flashlight,  fully  prepaid. 
Pocket  type  tor  $1.50,  Tubular 
type  for  $2.00.  It's  too  conveni- 
ent to  be  without — write  to-day. 

CANADIAN  CARBON  CO.,  Limited 
96  King  St.  West Toronto 

AGENTS      AND      DEALERS      WANTED 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmers  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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COMFORT  SOAP 
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It's  all  right" 

Save  the  wrappers. 
The  oftener  you  use  it, 
the  more  you  like  it. 

POSITIVELY  THE  LARGEST  SALE  IN  CANADA 


FOR  SALE 

Sunny  Acres  Fruit  Farm 

Owned  by 

W.  C.  McCalla,  St.  Catharines 

On  account  of  the  ill-health  of  the  proprietor, 
the  above  farm  will  he  sold.  It  consists  of 
fifty  acres  of  sandy  loam,  practically  all  in 
bearing  fruit,  consisting  of  825  apple,  135 
cherry,  250  plum,  555  pear,  32  quince,  and 
1,055  peach  trees.  Also  625  Grape  Vines,  be- 
sides 700  black  and  red  currant  and  goose- 
berry bushes,  and  one  and  two-fifth  acres 
of  asparagus.  Has  fine  eight-roomed  frame 
house,  also  five-roomed  cottage.  Large  fruit 
house  with  cellar,  two  large  implement  houses, 
barn  and  fruit  pickers'  shelter.  Everything 
in  first-class  condition.  This  is  the  best 
kept  fruit  farm  in  the  Niagara  district,  and 
lies    two    miles   from    St.    Catharines. 

FOR  INFORMATION  REGARDING  PRICE 
AND  TERMS  APPLY  TO  THE  OWNER  OR 
TO    THE    EXCLUSIVE    AGENTS. 

MELVIN  GAYMAN  &  CO. 

Real  Estate,  Insurance  and   Financial    Brokers 
5  QUEEN  STREET,  ST.  CATHARINES.  ONT. 


Canada's  Best 

Unexcelled  in  Tone  Quality,  Perfec- 
tion of  Scale,  Design,  Finish  and  Dur- 
ability. 

Comparison  with  other  instruments 
only  serves  to  emphasize  the  quality 
that  makes  the  NEWCOMBE 

Distinctive  and  Pre-eminent. 
Never  Suffers  by  Comparison. 

Let  us  show  you  our  exclusive  method 
of  construction,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  that  pure  quality  of  tone  always 
found  in  the  NEWCOMBE. 
Call  at  our  Wareroom  or  upon  our 
nearest  agent  and  examine  our  Pianos, 
or  write  us. 


NEWCOMBE  PIANQ  CO. 

Limited        \  \ 

19  and  21  Richmond  St.  W. 

TORONTO 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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Consider  This— 

A  Christmas  Gift  That 
Brings  SUCCESS      -     - 


Why  should  intelligent  people  spend  so  much  money  on  gifts  that  are  practically 
worthless?  A  gift  that  is  useful  and  helpful  is  no  more  expensive  than  the 
useless  kind. 

Consider  the  benefits  you  are  bestowing  upon  ambitious  young  people  when  you 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  study  those  things  which  will  win  for  them,  better 
positions  and  greater  success  in  life.  Give  your  friends  a  course  of  study  in 
the  Canada  Business  College  as  a  Christmas  gift.  They  will  be  delighted  and 
you  will  be  giving  them  that  which  will  bring  prosperity  for  future  years. 
Do  you  think  it  worth  while? 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PROSPECTUS  AND  TERMS  AND  MAKE 
THIS  A  DELIGHTFUL  SURPRISE  FOR  YOUR  FRIENDS. 

The  Canada  Business  College 


Hamilton,  Ontario 


Oscar  Main,  Principal 


As 


— 1~' 


¥ 


Put  Your  Smoky  Oil  Lamps  Away 

There  is  no  need  to-day  to  use  the  old  style  oil  lamp,  with  its 
smelling  odors.  This  beautiful  lamp  is  better  in  every  respect. 
It  gives  a  much  better  light,  is  cheaper,  safer  and  more  convenient, 
besides  being  an  ornament  for  any  dining  room  table. 
Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  with  a  mantle  same  as  city  gas. 
Heavy  solid  brass  base  and  fitted  with  a  beautiful  dome  shade  of 
amber  glass  finished  with  2%  inch  beaded  fringe.  No  home  com- 
plete without  this  lamp. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  OUR  BOOKLET  "B,"  WHICH  SHOWS 
THIS  LAMP  IN  ORIGINAL  COLORS.  THIS  LAMP  MAKES  A 
MOST  ACCEPTABLE  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  FOR  YOUR  HOME  OR 
A  FRIEND. 

R1CE-KNIGHT,  LIMITED,  ^SST^l^S 


THE  COLLAR  FOR  DRESSY  MEN 

The  KantKracK  Coated  Linen  Collar  pleases  everybody  who  wears 
one.  It  fits  snugly  and  easily  on  the  neck.  The  flexible  lips  relieve 
all  strain  at  the  front  and  the  patented  slit  at  the  back  prevents  pres- 
sure of  the  button  on  the  neck.  It  is  a  linen  collar  treated  with  a 
waterproofing  process.    It  may  be  cleaned  with  a  sponge  in  an  instant. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  KantKracK 
Collar,  or  send  25c  to  us  with  style  and  size. 

ONE  GRADE  ONLY,  AND  THAT  THE  BEST. 

THE    PARSONS    &    PARSONS    CANADIAN    CO. 

104  MAIN  STREET         -         •         HAMILTON.  ONTARIO 
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Farmers'  Sons  and  Daughters  will 

always   find   a  business  training  of  practical  value  whether  they 

remain  on  the  farm  or  take  up  business  life. 
Our     school     offers     excellent     advantages     and     is    largely    patronized 

by  young  people  from  our  rural  districts.     Many  of  our  very  best 

graduates  came  from  the  farm. 
Our  records   show    that    hundreds    of    country    boys    have    found   an 

open  door  through  our  school  to  the  managership  of  a  good  business 

yielding  a  big  salary. 
We  invite  consideration  on  part  of  parents. 

WE   WILL    GLADLY     SEND     OUR     CATALOGUE     ON   REQUEST. 
PLEASE  WRITE  FOR  IT  IF  INTERESTED. 

Address:  W.H.SHAW 

CENTRAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Yonge  and  Gerard  Streets,  Toronto 


PEERLESS  -  PERFECTION 


Of  1.71 


Have 
You  Got 
Fence  Satisfaction? 


Peerless  Wire  Fence  is  built  to  give  the  farmer  lasting 

fence  service,  and  protection.     Made  of  the  best  quality  wire 

and   securely  held  by  the  Peerless  Lock  which  gives  the   lasting 

strength  and  durability  to  Peerless  Fences.     The  wire  is  well  galvanized 

to  prevent  rust.     This  combination  of  fence  quality  and  our  experience 

make 

PEERLESS  WIRE  FENCE 

the  fence  you  should  use  on  your  farm  to  avoid  worry  and  save  expense. 


WRITE    TO-DAY    AND    GET    OUR 
FREE  CATALOGUE. 


Agencies  almost  everywhere. 
Agents  wanted  for  localities  not 
yet  covered.  Peerless  Poultry 
I'encing  and  Farm  Gates  are  un- 
equalled.    Try   them. 


BANWELL    HOXIE   WIRE  FENCE    CO.,   LIMITED 
Winnipeg,  Man.  Hamilton,  Ont. 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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What  Advancement 
Did  1912  Bring? 


The  year  comes  to  an  end  Has  it  been  as 
successful  for  you  as  it  might  have  been? 
Make  sure  of  greater  success  for  the  coming 
year  by  enrolling  with  the  Kennedy  School 
and  taking  up  a  course  of  study  that  will 
prepare  you  for  a  higher  position  and  a  big- 
ger salary. 

As  a  Christinas  Gift  there  Is  nothing  that 
would  give  so  much  pleasure  and  bring  such 
lasting  benefits  than  one  of  our  efficient 
courses.  We  are  specialists  in  Bookkeeping 
and   Stenography. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  PROSPECTUS 
AND  TERMS.  DON'T  DELAY. 
A  POST-CARD  WILL  BRING  YOU 
THE    DESIRED    INFORMATION. 


THE  KENNEDY  SCHOOL/] 


570  Bloor  Street  West 


jr.  Toronto 


|GET  THIS  CATALOGUE 

1 


SAVE  MONEY 


The  Best  Ever 

issued;  Skates,  Skating 
Boots,  Hockey  Swea- 
ters, Uniforms,  and 
Complete  Outfits, 
Showshoes,  Moccasins, 
Skis,  Toboggans.  We 
want  every  Man 
interested  in  Sports 
of  any  kind  to  get 
our  large  Free 
Catalogue.  Prices 
right  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 
Immense  stock, 
prompt  shipment. 
You  can  save 
money  by  getting 
Catalogue  to-day. 

T.  W.  BOYD  &  SON, 
27  Noire  Dame  St.  West, 
MONTREAL 


I 


Carter  s  Tested  Seeds  are  Pedigree  Seeds 
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The  Calceolaria,  one  of  nature's  oddities,  finds 
its  greatest  perfection  in  Carter's  Victoria 
l'rize  strain,  originated  by  James  Carter  & 
Co.,  of  London,  England.  Very  showy,  and  is 
a  source  of  pride  to  those  who  grow  it  suc- 
cessfully. The  catalogue  of  Carter's  Tested 
Seeds  for  Florists  is  replete  with  magnificent 
illustrations. 


SEND  FGR  CATALOGUE 


Carter's  Invicta  Swede  Turuip,  by  test  at  On- 
tario Agricultural  College,  gave  the  highest 
yield  for  a  period  of  five  years,  in  competition 
with    nineteen    other    varieties. 

No  market  gardener  or  private  gardener  who 
has  not  already  done  so  realizes  the  advant- 
age of  using  exclusively  Carter's  Tested  Seeds, 
purchased  direct  from  their  Canadian  Head- 
quarters. Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Carter's 
Tested   Seeds  gladly   sent  on   request. 

Jas.  Carter  &  Co. 

Seed   Growers  to   His   Majesty   King   George   V. 

PATTERSON,  WYLDE  &  CO. 

Agents  for  Canada 
133  King  Street  East,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Time    Tested    Quality 


If  For  sixty  years  tens  of  thousands  of  Canadians  have  been 
kept  warm  by  "A.R.C."  Brand  Gloves,  mitts,  moccasins  and 
sheep-lined  coats.  Quality  stands  the  test  of  time  and  remains 
supreme. 

If  Year  after  year  our  patrons  have  bought  our  goods,  because 
they  KNOW  by  experience  that  the  "A.R.C."  Brand  stands 
for  honest  value,  commercial  integrity,  and  skilled  Canadian 
workmanship. 

U  Our  OLD  friends  need  no  reminding.     The  solid  merit  of 
"A.R.C."  goods  insures  their  continued  good-will.     It  is  the 
thousands  of  NEW  Canadians  that 
we  wish  to  introduce  to  the  comfort 
and  satisfaction   of  "A.R.C."  goods. 
That  they  are  becoming  acquainted 
with  our  brand  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  we  are  adding  20,000   sq.  feet  to 
our  already  large  factory. 
Tf  Buy  experience — not  experiments 
—Demand  the  time  tested  "A.R.C." 
Brand.     Made  in  Canada. 
If  We   make — Gloves;   Mitts  Mocca- 
Sheep-lined,    Corduroy,    Duck 


sins 


and  Leather  Reversible  Coats;  Sheep-lined  Driving  Sox; 
Working  and  Outing  Shirts. 


A.  R.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


TORONTO 


Montreal 


Saskatoon 


Calgary 


Vancouver 
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Impossibilities  of  Yesterday  are  Realizations  of  To-day 

THE  I.X.L. 
VACUUM  CLOTHES  WASHER 

Washes  a  Tub  of  Clothes  Perfectly  in  3  Minutes 

Not  Only  WASHES  but  RINSES  and  BLUES. 

A  New  Patent — A  New  Process.  No  Rubbing  or  Batting. 
Absolutely  no  Friction  and  consequently  No  Wear  on  the 
Clothes  in  Washing  Them. 

Rubbing,  Not  Wearing,  Shortens   the  Life  of  Most  Garments. 

THE  I.  X.  L.  VACUUM  WASHER  FORCES 

the  water  and  soap  through  the  goods  by  compressed  air  and 
suction,  and  cleans  perfectly  all  classes  of  washable  clothes  in 
less  than  half  the  time  it  takes  to  do  it  by  any  other  method. 

Clothes  that  have  become  dingy  from  poor  washings  are  soon 
restored  to  their  original  whiteness. 

It  requires  no  severe  exertion  or  straining  of  the  back  to  oper- 
ate it.     Simple  as  A.B.C. 

A  CHILD  can  do  any  ordinary  Family  Washing  and  have  it 
ready  for  the  line  in  HALF  AN  HOUR. 

You  can  also  do  all  your  DRY  CLEANING  of  every  descrip- 
tion with  this  machine.  A  saving  of  MANY  DOLLARS  to  you 
every  year. 


Delivered  to  you  all  Charges  paid  on  receipt  of  $3.50  under 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE  if  it  does  not  do  ALL  we  claim 
and  MORE. 

SEND  FOR  IT  TO  DAY.  +, 


/ 


/ 


See  Special  Coupon  Offer  to  Readers  of  <,♦,  „       J*  && 


^ 


Farmer's  Magazine  o^.   «°^,\>^\e^ 

Dominion  Utilities  Manufacturing  ^J^yp^, 


Company,  Ltd.  ^f#|& 

Authorized  Capital— $100,000.00  /^   x%^v*^ 

Capital  Fully  Paid— $55,000.00  <^        ^\^      •'' 

482 J  Main  St.,  Winnipeg,  Man.  /  '     c°^C  * 
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A  Columbia  Grafonola 

will  make  this  Christmas 
last  all  winter 


the  one  ideal  £ift 

for  all  the  family 

for  all  the  year  around 


Columbia  Phonograph  Co.  Gen'  i 
'McKionon  Bldg.f  Toroato,  Oat.; 

Dealers  Everywhere 

Creators  of  the  Talking  Machine  Industry. 
Pioneers  and  Leader?,  in  the  Talking  Machine 
Art.  Owners  ct t In?  Kim'lwnental  Patents,  I-argest 
Manufacturers  of  Talking  Machinesfti  the  World. 
1-xcliLsive  selling  ri^ht*  granted \o  ileal) 
wear^noi  actively  represei 
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G 


reetings 

To  O  ur  F riends  and  Patrons 
Wisnmg  one  and  all 

Avery  Merry  Christmas 
and  A  Most  Prosperous 
New  Year        -"         '-*         ,:' 


Season  of  1912-13 


Massey-Harris  Company,  Ltd. 

Head  Offices,  Toronto,  Canada 

Branches  at  Montreal,  Moncton,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Saskatoon 
Yorkton,  Calgary,  Edmonton 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.   in   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Telephones  and  Telephone 
Information 


There  are  between  live  and  six  hundred  local  Independent 
Telephone  Systems  in  Ontario  alone. 

The  number  of  these  Systems  is  being  steadily  increased, 
many  of  the  new  Systems  being  built  by  Municipalities. 

The  Ontario  Telephone  Act  makes  it  comparatively  easy  for 
rural  Municipalities  to  get  into  the  telephone  business. 

Experience  has  shown  that  these  Municipal  Systems  furnish 
first-class  service  to  almost  every  property  owner  within  the 
Municipal  limits  and  furnish  this  service  at  a  small  annual  cost, 
something  between  ten  and  twelve  dollars  per  year  for  ten  years, 
and  after  that  at  the  actual  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance. 

The  telephone  business  is  our  exclusive  business. 

The  Independent  Local  and  Municipal  Systems  are  our  only 
customers;  so  that  we  are  directly  interested  in  the  success  of 
all  these  local  systems. 

We  are  manufacturing  the  highest  class  of  telephone  equip- 
ment on  the  market  and  we  guarantee  it. 

We  have  always  secured  a  large  share  of  the  municipal 
business,  but  practically  all  of  the  Municipal  Systems  started  in 
Ontario  during  the  past  nine  months  have  placed  their  orders 
with  us  for  all  their  requirements,  as  we  furnish  everything 
from  the  poles,  cross  arms,  etc.,  to  telephones  and  switchboards. 

What  we  have  done  has  been  done  on  the  merit  of  _  our 
construction  material  and  the  quality  of  our  telephones  and  switch- 
boards. 

What  has  made  our  success  in  Ontario  insures  our  success 
in  other  Provinces. 

Our  experience  with  so  many  local  systems,  both  Companies 
and  Municipalities,  enables  us  to  give  exactly  the  information 
required  if  you  are  considering  a  local  telephone  system. 

We  will  gladly  furnish  all  information  free  and  our 
Engineers  will  gladly  answer  any  questions. 

WRITE  US  AND  ASK  FOR  No-  3  BULLETIN. 


Canadian  Independent  Telephone  Co.,  Limited 

20  Duncan  Street 
TORONTO,     ONTARIO 
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THE  IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  FOR  YOUR  BOY 
The  "  Bayard"  Semi-Automatic  Rifle.     Price,  Each,  $8.00  Prepaid 


Strongest    Shooting    Rifle    Made.      "You    Pull    the    Trigger,  the  Bayard  Does  the  Best.' 
or  Long   Rim  Fire,   Smokeless   Cartridge. 


Made  for  22  Short 


Your  boy  will  be  happy  if  you  give  him  one  of  these  rifles  aa  an  Xmas  Gift.  In  the  Bayard  iifle  the  pressure  of  the 
explosion  is  used  to  push  back  the  breech  block  and  to  eject  the  empty  shell,  and  to  cock  the  firing  pin  After  each  shot 
the  breech  remains  open,  ready  to  receive  a  new  cartridge,  which  is  placed  automatically  inside  the  barrel  by  pressing 
the  button  of  the  breech  block  catch.  An  easily  adjusted  safety  catch  permits  the  rifle  to  be  locked  when  loaded  The 
barrel  is  fitted  with  an  adjustable  target  rear  sight.  Owing  to  its  long  range  and  its  great  accuracy  the  Bayard  Rifle  recom- 
mends itself  for  target  practice  and  small  game  shooting.  We  pay  all  express  charges,  and  give  50  Cartridges  free  with  each 
rifle   for   $8.00.  Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 

McGILL  CUTLERY  CO.,  REG'D.,  P.  O.  BOX  580,  MONTREAL,  CANADA. 


The  publisher  of  the  best  Farmer's  paper  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  in  writing  to  us,  states : 

"I  would  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  medi- 
cine that  has  stood  the  test  of  tune  like 
MINARD'S  LINIMENT.  It  has  been  an  un- 
failing remedy  in  our  household  ever  since  I  can 
remember,  and  has  outlived  dozens  of  would- 
be   competitors   and   imitators." 


Fatten  Your  Poultry 

USE 

LAING'S 

BONE  AND  MEAT  MEAL 

Keeps  your  Poultry  in  Al  condition 

MATTHEWS-LAING,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL 


Monar  chs-The  Cure 
For  Farm  Drudgery 

A  POST  card 
■**•  starts  you 
on  the  road  to 
get  a  perfect 
farm  engine  — 
best  made,  best 
designed,  best 
handled.  Why 
drudge  at 
chores  like  pumping,  sawing,  pulping,  grind- 
ing chop,  etc.,  when  a  "Monarch"  makes 
this  hard  work  easy?  Sizes  from  1%  to  35 
horse  power.    Fuel  cost  10c  a  day  or  less. 

Get  our  two-color  folder  and  special 
easy-buying  terms  right  now.  A  post 
card    will    get    it. 

Canadian  Engines  Limited 

Dunnville,    Ont. 

Selling  Agents  from  Peterboro  East  to  Maritime  Provinces. 

Frost  &  Wood  Co.,  Ltd.,  Smith's  Falls,  Ont. 
Write   them   or   us. 


ONTARIO  PROVINCIAL  WINTER  FAIR 


Will   be 

Held   at 


Guelph,  Ontario 


DECEMBER  9th 
to   13th,    1912 


The  Best 


HORSES,        BEEF  CATTLE,     DAIRY  CATTLE, 

SHEEP,  SWINE,  SEEDS  and  POULTRY,  in'SOntario 

Will    be   on    exhibition    at    this   year's  Fair.     You   cannot  afford   to  miss  it.     If   you   are  not 
BENEFITED  by  attending    the  FAIR  there  is  something  wrong  with  YOU.     Come  and  see. 

SINGLE  FARE  ON  ALL  RAILWAYS 

WM.  McNEIL,  President,  A.  P.  WESTERVELT,  Secretary, 

London,  Ontario  Parliament  Bldgs.,  Toronto 


Every  advertisement  on  this  page  merits  your  attention. 
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ANTI-DUST-A  Household  Necessity 

Because 


It  is  a  Disinfectant  Sweeping  Powder  which 
kills  all  germs,  cleans  and  brightens  floors 
and  carpets  and 

ABSOLUTELY  PREVENTS  DUST 
WHEN  SWEEPING 

You  can't  afford  to  be  without  it. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

MacLAREN  IMPERIAL  CHEESE  CO.,  LTD. 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  ONTARIO 


Sapho  Manufacturing  Co., 


Montreal, 

Toronto 


Limited 
Ottawa 


Que. 

Kingston 


Every  Dip  a  Brush  Full 
of  Quality 

and  quality  counts  when  using  paint,  if  you  desire 
the  best  results.  Users  of  Jamieson's  paints  get 
perfect  satisfaction,  whether  it  be  outdoor  or 
indoor  painting,  because 

JAMIESON'S  PURE 
PREPARED  PAINTS 

BRANDS:    CROWN  AND  ANCHOR 
—  ISLAND      CITY  —  RAINBOW 

are  made  of  the  highest  quality  materials,  per- 
fectly mixed  by  special  process,  which  gives  the 
smoothness  that  is  so  desirable  in  paints,  but 
so  rarely  obtained.  Jamieson's  Paints  are  the 
Ideal  Paints  for  all  purposes.  Weather-tried 
and  true. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  JAMIESON'S. 

R.  C.  JAMIESON  &  CO.,  LIMITED 

Montreal         Established  1858        Vancouver 

Owning  and  Operating  P.  D.  Dods  &  Co,,  Limited 
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The  Stockman's  Gate 

A  LMOST  every  prominent  stockman  in  Central  and  East- 

**■  ern  Canada  has  installed  "Clay"  Steel  Farm  Gates  on 

his   farm,  because. of   their  superiority  over  all_other_farm   Gates 

t6f^\~  f^        m  JJ     are    so    strong*,1  that    they  will 

1.18V     VlRLcS  positively    keep     back    breachy 

^"    *"*«/       -»J-i  m  ww  cattle.      They   raise  (as  shown) 

to  let   small  stock  through  or  to  lift  over  snow  in  winter.     "Clay" 

Gates  cannot  bend,  break,  burn,  blow  down,  sag  or  rot.     They  are 

light — a  woman  or  child  can  work  them  with  ease.     Every  gate  is 

fully  guaranteed.     30,000  C  ay  Gates  have  been  sold  this  year. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST. 

E'wfiA   Trial  ■~>ne   or  a   dozen  Clay   Gates  sent   for  60  days" 

■  ICC     ■  llal.  free    trjai        Try    them    before    you    buy    them. 

Instal   one   or    two  now — before   winter    sets    in.     They    raise   (as 

shown)  to  lift  over  snow. 


The  Canadian  Gate  Co.,  Ltd. 

39  Morris  St.        -  -        Guelph,  Ont. 


SAW    WOOD 

Saw  your  own  wood 
and     save     time, 
coal    and    money; 
saw    your    neigh- 
bors' wood  and 
MAKE 
$5  to  $15  a  Day 
Hundreds  are  doing  it 

with  an  APPLETON  WOOD  SAW 

We  make  7  styles — steel  or  wood  frame 
— stationary  or  mounted  on  truck  with 
gasoline  engine,  making  a 

Portable  Wood-Sawing   Rig. 

Rigid   frame,   lathe-turned   arbor,   running 
in    self-adjusting,    non-heating,    dust-proof 
boxes     makes     our     saw     frames     simple, 
strong,  safe  and  successful. 
We  also  make  the  famous 

FRICTION-DRIVE  DRAG  SAW 
APPLETON      CIRCULAR      LOG      SAW. 

ASK   FOR    OUR   COMPLETE    FREE 
CATALOG. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO. 


606   Fargo  Street 


Batavia,  Ills. 


BIG   EARNING 
POSSIBILITIES 

Hahl  Automatic 
Clock  Co. 


A  system  of  Time  Clocks  for  Libraries, 
Schools,  Factories,  Hotels,  etc.,  operated 
from  a  Master  Clock.  Installed  in  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.  Chicago  plant,  Rector's 
Hotel,  New  York,  and  others. 

Information  regarding  the  stock  of  this 
Company,  on  request. 

SLATTERY  &  CO. 

Dealers  in  Stocks  and  Bonds 

E.t.  1908  40  Exchange  Place,  New  York 


"%*$*" 


•  280  Galibre  Examine  the  CjQ088  Records 

High  Velocity  •  •    - 

^  Before  Buying  a  Sporting  Rifle 

Experts   in   Europe   and   America   admit   that   the    Rosa   .280  High   Velocity   is   the   best   of   modern   arms. 

It   combines   the    flattest   trajectory,    greatest   accuracy,    and  most  smashing  power,  with  the  strongest  and  fastest  of  actions. 

At  Bisley,  in  1911,  it  absolutely  distanced  all  competitors,  winning  almost  every  first  place  in  the  long  range  match  rifle 
competitions,  and  first  and  second  in  the  aggregates,  while  the  regular  Military  Ross  won  the  King's,  the  Prince  of  Wales', 
the   Territorial   aggregate,    etc.,    etc.,    etc. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  "Ross"  High  Velocity,  which,  despite  its  quality,  sells  at  only  $70.00.  Let  him  get  one 
on   to  show  you   if  he   has   not  one   on   hand— you   should   not  miss  a   chance  of  owning  one. 

THE    ROSS    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE    GIVES    FULL    PARTICULARS— WE    SEND    IT   ON    APPLICATION. 

Other  styles  sell   at  from  $25.00  up.     Every  one  guaranteed. 

ROSS  RIFLE  COMPANY,  QUEBEC 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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Why  Men  .Keep  Young 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  call  this 
the  young  man's  era.  And  so  it  is — but  not 
altogether  in  the  sense  in  which  the  expres- 
sion is  generally  understood.  Couple  with 
this  expression  the  one  to  the  effect  that  a 
man  is  as  young  as  he  feels  and  the  situa- 
tion is  put  in  a  clearer  light. 

Lord  Strathcona  was  by  no  means  a  young 
man  when  he  finally  attained  wealth  and 
prominence,  and  yet  what  a  notable  example 
to  every  Canadian  is  "Canada's  Grand  Old 
Man" !  The  achievements  of  this  great  man 
who  is  such  a  potent  factor  in  the  advance- 
ment of  Canada  among  the  nations  is  trace- 
able not  alone  to  his  opportunities,  but  to 
his  virility,  energy  and  unceasing  effort. 

Only  health  and  strength  could  permit  a 
man  so  well  along  in   years  to  do  so  much. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  modern-day  active 
man — active  up  to  well  advanced  years  is  the 
man  of  yesterday.  A  generation  ago  men  and 
women  were  looked  upon  as  "getting  along" 
at  an  age  which  we  to-day  consider  as  the 
very  prime  of  life.  Because  they  felt  old 
they  were  old — old  before  their  time  and 
counted  out  in  the  race. 

To-day  the  modern  man  is  slow  to  acknow- 
ledge age  and  slower  to  show  it.  This,  too, 
although  his  pace  is  greater,  the  tax  on  his 
brain  and  body  heavier  than  was  dreamed  of 
years  ago,  and  the  amount  to  be  accomplish- 
ed  beyond   measure. 

Health  is  the  one  indispensable  adjunct  to 
this  twentieth-century  activity.  To  feel  young 
a  man  must  be  well.  All  the  organs  of  the 
body  must  perform  their  natural  functions 
regularly.  The  stomach  must  extract  strength 
from  meals  too  often  eaten  hastily.  The  liver 
must  secrete  its  essential  fluid  and  work  in 
unison   with   the  rest  of  the  digestive  system. 

There  is  no  time  for  ill  health,  no  room  for 
the  unhealthy.  To  the  well  man  age  is  a 
far-off  thing.  To  the  broken  down  dyspeptic 
age  is  knocking  at  the  door,  no  matter  how 
young  in   years  he  may  be. 

Clearly  the  care  of  the  digestive  system 
should  be  the  first  consideration  with  us  all. 
for  upon  this  care  rests  the  whole  structure 
of  accomplishment.  To  keep  the  liver  and 
stomach  normal  is  to  prevent  a  train  of  dis- 
orders so  devastating  to  health  and  spirits 
that  life,  when  afflicted  with  them,  seems  not 
worth  the  living  and  full  efficiency  in  busi- 
ness  is  impossible. 

To  Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills,  perhaps  as 
to  no  other  remedy,  will  be  given  credit  by 
thousands  of  grateful  users  for  their  age- 
repelling    good    health. 

Parmelee's  act  gently  upon  the  liver,  stom- 
ach and  bowels.  They  are  carefully  com- 
pounded of  mandrake,  dandelion  and  other  in- 
gredients equally  efficacious  for  trouble  In 
the  digestive  tract,  and  their  use  is  never  at- 
tended by  those  distressing  results  usually 
associated  with  unreliable  preparations. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  Parmelee's  Vege- 
table Pills  will  be  found  particularly  valu- 
able. As  spring  comes  on,  the  general  bodily 
condition  is  usually  at  Its  lowest  ebb.  The 
bowels  get  sluggish  and  lazy,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, food  is  retained  in  them,  ferments 
and  causes  much  sickness  and  misery.  Vari- 
ous disease  germs  attack  at  this  time,  and 
to  throw  them  off  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
digestive  system   is   a   first  essential. 

No  one  should  let  a  spring  go  by  without 
a  box  of  Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills  at  hand 
for  frequent  use.  As  a  preventative,  as  well 
as  a  remedy,  their  value  has  been  proven  for 
many  years. 

They   can   be   had    from    dealers   everywhere   in 
?5-cent    boxes    within    the    reach    of   everybody. 

Prepared  only  by  Northrop  &  Lyman  Co., 
Limited,  Toronto. 


Wilson's  Invalids' 
Port    Wine 

(a  la  Quina  du  Perou) 

"  Pure  wines  increase  the  appetite  and  tend  to  fill  the 
veins  with  pure,  healthy  blood."— Dr.  Robert  Druitt. 


MEAL  TIME 

wilTmean  hungry  time'to  you  if,  half  an  hour  be- 
fore eating,  youldrink  a  gen  "^rous  wineglass  of 

WILSON'S  INVALIDS'  PORT  WINE 

(a  la  Quina  du  Perou) 

It's  a  delicious-tasting  natural  appetizer  and 
tonic  that  coaxes  the  jaded  digestive  organs'over- 
tired  with  too  much  hurry  and  worry. 

Indicated  in  all  anaemic  and  febrile  conditions 
—  doctors  know ! 

Ask  YOUR  Doctor 

BIG  BOTTLE  ALL  DRUGGISTS 

1S1M 


MAKEniFE  EASIER 


To  lessen  household  drudgery  and 
make  life  easier  for  housewives  is  the 
basis  on  which  our  establishment  is 
founded,  and  the  growth  of  our  busi- 
ness is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  accomplished  that  object. 

The  patented  and  exclusive  features  that 
make  the  "Playtime''  superior  didn't  "just 
happen."  They  are  the  results  of  years  of 
experience  and  study.  In  OUR  opinion  it  is 
the  best  washing  machine  ever  made  for  farm 
use.  We  would  like  YOUR  opinion  after  a 
careful  examination  of  its  merits.  See  it  at 
your  dealer's  or  send  to  us  for  full  information 

Cummer- Dow  swell  Limited, 

Hamilton     -     Ontario.  107 
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The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

WITH  WHICH  IS   UNITED 

The  Traders  Bank  of  Canada 


INCORPORATED  1869 


Capital  Authorized          ...  $  25,000,000 

Capital  Paid  Up              ...  11,500,000 

Reserve  Fund         ....  12,500,000 

Total  Assets            ....  180,000,000 

290  Branches  throughout  Canada. 

A  General  Banking  Business  Transacted. 
Savings   Department  at   all    Branches. 

LONDON,  ENG.,  OFFICE  NEW  YORK  AGENCY 

Bank  Buildings — Princes  St.  Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Sts. 


Make  More  Money  and  Reduce  Your 
Feeding  Bills  by  Using 

Caldwell's  Molasses  Meal 

Any  stockman  or  farmer  can  do  this  easily.  The  systematic  use  of  Molasses  Meal 
does  not  mean  extra  feeding  costs.  It  operates  precisely  the  other  way  —  it  reduces 
forage  bills. 

Animals  like  Molasses  Meal.    It  makes  other  feeding  more  palatable  and  digest-       ^" 
ible.     It  puts  spirit  and  go  into  horses.    Keeps  cows  contented  and  in  excellent      ^£' 
condition.     Brings  Steers,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Lambs   to   maturity     very  quick,     ^h 
N.B. — You  cannot  buy  pure  Cane  Molasses  for  what  we  sell     the  finished    ^^'    Toronto 
product.     Caldwell's  Molasses  Meal  is  84%  Pure  Cane  Molasses — the  only  ^0     m^IzSmT" 
meal  manufactured  exclusively  with  Pure  Cane  Molasses.  ^^ 

S*  Please    send 

CLIP  OUT  COUPON— MAIL  TO  US  AND  WE    WILL    SEND  JT  me  mi  par 

YOU   FULL  PARTICULARS.  X'  Ucutan  a.  to  cost. 

S*  etc.,    of   Molasses    Meal. 

The  Caldwell  Feed  Company     jT    Name 

LIMITED  X     Post  Office 

Dundas         ...        Ontario         >*     province 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to    mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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THE   CANADIAN    BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

OFFERS    TO 

Farmers  and  Ranchers 

every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including  the  discount 
and  collection  of  sales  notes.     Blank  sales  notes  are  supplied  free  on  application. 

Banking  by  Mail 

Accounts  may  be  opened  and  conducted  by  mail  and  will  receive  the  same 
careful  attention  as  is  given  to  every  other  department  of  the  Bank's   business. 

A  Savings  Bank  Department 

is  open  at  every  branch  in  Canada  (except  in  the  Yukon  Territory)  and  interest 
is  allowed  on  deposits  of  $1  and  upwards  at  current  rates.  Accounts  may  be 
opened  in  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons  and  operated  by  any  one  of  the 
number  or  by  the  survivor.  This  method  avoids  much  trouble  in  deciding  the 
ownership    of   money   after    death. 

Paid-up  Capital,  $15,000,000  Rest,  $12,500,000 


YOUNG    MAN 


Before    deciding    to    leave    Ontario    consider  tender    products    in    abundance;      the      more 

well    the    opportunities    which    she    offers    on  northerly    districts    can    furnish      the    grains, 

every    hand.     Consider    the    various   types    of  meats,   dairy   products,   horses  and   the  rough 

soils    capable    of    producing   all    the    products  fodders.      Internal    trade   is   bound    to    be   the 

between    No.    1    hard    spring    wheat    and    the  outcome — the    north    will      be      bound    to    the 

tender   fruits    such    as    peaches,    apricots,    and  south    by    an    interdependence    impossible    in 

also   early   vegetables   and   melons.       Consider  other  parts  of  our  Dominion.     The  south  will 

the   equable   climate    possessed    by    the     more  also  demand  the  lumber  of  the  north,  besides 

southerly    portions,    while    that    of   the   north-  claiming   a    share    in    the    development   of   the 

erly    parts   is     to    be   preferred    before     many  rich    mineral   lands. 

others  in  Canada.  Consider  carefully  the  Ontario's  soils  cannot  be  outclassed  else- 
transportation  facilities  offered  for  the  mark-  where  in  America.  They  are  easily  cultivated, 
eting  of  these  various  products  both  by  rail  easily  fertilized,  easily  drained  and  easily  ob- 
and  by  water;  remember  that  Ontario  is  tained.  Production  per  acre  is  higher  in  On- 
centrally  situated  in  North  America,  practical-  tario  than  in  other  parts.  Intensive  agricul- 
ly  surrounded  by  the  greatest  inland  water-  ture  is  the  dominant  note.  Increased  returns 
ways  of  the  world.  Remember  that  suburban  are  the  result.  Thousands  of  acres  are  still 
lines  are  being  projected  into  various  dis-  undeveloped — these  offer  greater  opportunities 
tricts  and  every  day  surveys  are  being  made  than  do  the  majority  of  the  far  away  lands, 
for  other  new  ones.  Also  remember  that  com-  Agricultural  organization  is  finding  its 
petition  between  various  transportation  com-  greatest  development  in  Ontario.  Remember 
panies  is  keener  here  than  in  some  other  this  means  larger  prices  and  a  better  reputa- 
places.  The  greatest  home  market  in  Canada  tion.  Don't  leave  when  the  boom  is  on, 
is  in  Ontario;  the  great  manufacturing  cen-  when  the  people  are  just  awakening.  Re- 
tres  are  either  in  the  Province  or  just  on  the  member  you  count  one  in  the  development  of 
border.     New   Ontario   offers   one   of   the   best  these    untold    resources. 

growing  home  markets  on  the  continent.  On-  Remember  that  wealth  is  only  part — On- 
tario offers  the  greatest  inducements  to  the  tario  offers  the  greatest  social  advantages; 
upbuilding  of  large  centres — cheap  power.  telephones,  rural  mail,  good  roads  and  pub- 
She  is  a  complete  and  self-sustaining  Prov-  lie  libraries.  Remember  Ontario's  possibili- 
ince.      The    southerly    parts    can    supply    the  ties — do    not    procrastinate    but    consider    and 

For  further  information  write 

DIRECTOR  OF  COLONIZATION  PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS 

HON.   JAS.   S.   DUFF,  Minister  of  Agriculture 

When  writing  advertisers   kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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A  Christmas  Gift  For  Your  Boy 

You  want  your  boy  to  be  a  prosperous  and  successful  farmer.  You 
know  that  a  knowledge  of  machinery  is  a  necessary  thing  for  him. 
Make  him  happy  by  giving  him  an  ECLIPSE  PUMPER  this  Christ- 
mas. It  is  so  simple  any  boy  can  learn  to  run  it.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  in  useful  work  besides. 

This  reliable  little  Pumping  Engine  will  pump  from  300  to  3,000 
gallons  per  hour,  and  do  it  on  one  pint  of  gasoline.    It  frees  you  from 
the  labor  of  pumping  by  hand,  and  makes  you  independent  of  wind  or 
weather.     The  ECLIPSE  PUMPER  can  be  attached  to  any  windmill 
pump  without  special  attachments.     Besides  pump- 
ing it  can  be  used  for  the  other  odd  jobs  about  the 
farm. 

This  powerful  pumping  engine  has  no  complicated 
parts  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  reasonably  priced 
and  absolutely  guaranteed  by  us. 

Book  your  order  NOW.  If  you  wait  we  may  not 
have  enough  to  go  around.  We  think  that  there  will 
be  1,000  boys  made  happy  by  this  gift  this  Christ- 

^..?  mas.     See  that  yours  is  one  of  them.     Write  for 

~~     catalog  MN  2526. 

THE   CANADIAN   FAIRBANKS-MORSE   CO.,   LIMITED 

444  ST.  JAMES  STREET,  MONTREAL,  QUE. 


■>o': 


^,- 
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TORONTO 

In  Centre  of  Shopping 

and  Business  District. 

260  ROOMS  — 100  with  Private  Baths 

European  and  American  Plan 

A  la  Carte  Restaurant 

SAM.  H.  THOMPSON,  PROP. 


u 
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Feed  Waste 


Is  Money  Lost 

The  importance  of  crushing  grain  cannot 
be  over  estimated.  Stock  raisers  realize 
the  benefit  of  properly  crushed  grain.  The 
Champion  Oat  Crusher  is  indispensible  to 
the  farmer  who  desires  to  keep  his  animals 
in  thorough  condition. 

KEEP  YOUR  FEED  EXPENSES  DOWN. 

The  Champion  makes  a  big  saving  in  your 
feed  expenses.  This 
is  no  delicate 
mechanism  to  get 
out  of  order;  is 
easily  operated 
and  will  give  long 
service  —  simple 
— durable. 

VALUABLE  IN- 
FORMATION IS 
CONTAINED  IN 
OUR  CIRCULAR. 
IT  IS  FREE  — 
WRITE  FOR  IT 
TO-DAY. 

S.  VESSOT  &  CO. 

JOLIETTE  QUEBEC 


Don't  fail   to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf, 
Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of 
skin  with  hair  or  fur  on.  We 
tun  mid  finish  them  rig-lit ; 
make  them  into  coats  (for 
men  and  women),  robes,  rugs 
or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost 
you  less  than  to  buy  them, 
and  be  worth  more.  Send 
three  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  in  one  shipment  from 
anywhere  east  of  Winnipeg. 
and  we  pay  the  freight  both 
ways.  In  returning  the  manu- 
factured goods  there  would 
be  a  duty  of  about  35%  for 
you  to  pay  in  addition  to  our 
charges. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  gives 
a  lot  of  information.  Tells 
how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides :  about  our  safe  dyeing 
process  which  is  a  tremendous 
advantage  to  the  customer, 
especially  on  horse  hides  and 
calf  skins:  and  about  the  fur 
goods    we    sell. 

THE         CROSBY         FRISIAN 

FTJR     COMPANY. 

ROCHESTER,     N.Y. 


ALWAYS   WINS 

field  competitions  because  of 
its  wonderful  capacity 


^ 


See 


The 


Bissellc 


fcv 


Disc  Harrow  in  action  and 
you'll  buy  no  other.  Write  for 
Harrow  Catalog  to  Dept  "Y" 

T.  E.  Bissell  Co.,  Limited 

Elora,  Ontario  65 


A 


Make  Your  Own  Tile 


Cost  $4.00  to  $6.00 
per  1.000,  Hand  or 
Power  Machines, 

Write  tor 

Catalog  "F" 

which  explains 

operation,  etc. 

Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co., 

Walkerville,  Ont. 


SPECIAL 

WINTER 

PANTS 

Order  a  pair  for  Winter 
wear.  Made  in  England 
from  finest  quality  mole- 
skin. Seams  overlapped 
and  strongly  sewn.  Oil 
in  latest  style,  with  seven 
distinct  features  of  merit. 
Extra  high  back,  watcL 
pocket,  rule  pocket,  two 
hip  and  two  front  pockets,  and  back 
strap.  Besides  being  good  for  ex- 
traordinary wear,  moleskin  is  of 
such  close  texture  that  the  keenest 
wind  fails  to  penetrate.  Colors, 
black,  brown,  grey.  Every  pair 
guaranteed  for  six  months — Deliver- 
ed Free,  anywhere  in  Canada,  $3.00. 
Waist  sizes,  32,  34.  36,  38,  40,  42,  44. 
Be  sure  to  mention  size  required. 

Also  Try  This  Value  Sample 

Send  us  $1.25  and  we  will  ship  you  3  pairs 
of  our  Genuine  Scottish  Hand  Knit  Pure 
Wool  Socks,  and  pay  all  delivery  charges. 
Give  size  of  boots  worn.  Catalogue  of  Brit- 
ish made  goods  FREE  on  request. 

Scottish  Wholesale  Specialty  Co. 

132£  Princess  St.        -        Winnipeg 


POULTRY 

We  are  open  to  receive  all  kinds  of 
crate  fattened,  dressed  poultry  of  good 
quality  in  either  large  or  small  lots. 
Also  shipments  of 

GAME   AND    NEW    LAID   EGGS 

Highest  market  prices  given.  Write 
us  for  quotations. 

HENRY  GATEHOUSE 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Poultry,  Game.  Eggs 
and  Vegetables 


350C  Dorchester  St.  West 


Montreal 
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in  Winter —    *H 
Cool  in  Summer 

Do  you  know  that  there  is  p.         ""S^.: 
roofing  material  that  is  cool  in  *$/$%&* 

summer  and  warm  in  winter  because        >A  J   / 
the  material  does  not  quickly  conduct  » 

heat  and  cold?     This  roofing  is 

NEPDNSET 

PARDID  BDDFING 

No  Metal  to  Attract  Lightning  or  to  Rust  Out 

It  costs  less  than  metal  roofing  and  wears  longer  than  wooden  shingles.  Does 
not  rattle  and  roar.  Gives  adequate  fire  protection.  It  is  sold  all  over  the  world, 
to  Governments,  Railway  Systems,  farmers— wherever  good  roofs  are  needed. 

NEPONSET  Paroid  is  a  good  investment,  the  same  as  good  stock  or  good 
machinery.    Write  today  for  all  the  facts,  the  dealer's  name  and  new 

Blue  Print  Barn  Plans— FREE 

Designed  especially  for  Canadian  farmers,  the  greatest  barn  builders  in  the  world. 
NEPonseT  Roofings  are  made  tn  Canada. 

F.   W.   BIRD    &   SON,  368  Heintzman  Building,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Established  1195  Winnipeg  St.  John,   N.  B.  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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How  you  can  help 
to  get  good  roads 

TF  you  live  on  a  farm  or  in  a  small  town,  you  know 
how  important  it  is  to  have  good  roads.    You  know 

the  inconvenience,  lost  time,  ruined  horses,  and  other  evils  that 
go  with  rutty,  muddy,  often  impassable  highways. 

You  know  what  bad  roads  cost, — in  time  wasted  on  extra  trips,  in 
loss  of  good  prices  because  you  can't  get  to  town  when  the  market  is  high, 
and  in  constant  repairs  for  which  you  and  your  neighbors  must  pay. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  roads — some  much  better  than  others. 

But  there's  only  one  best  road — 

It's  the  highway  paved  with  Concrete 

CONCRETE  has  revolutionized  road-making.  At  a  cost 
little  greater  than  that  of  good  macadam,  it  provides  an 
absolutely  permanent,  smooth  pavement  that  cannot  become 
muddy,  cannot  become  lined  with  ruts,  and  that  in  the  end  is 
by  far  the  cheapest  of  all  roads. 

You  can  help  your  community  get  good  roads  by  knowing  about  this 
"  best  of  all  "  roads. 

When  you  know  the  facts,  your  influence  will  be  a  powerful  factor  in 
guiding  your  neighbors  to  a  wise  decision,  when  roads  are  discussed. 

W^E  have  the  facts — "boiled  down"  into  plain,  easily- 
understood  form.      We'll  send  them  to  you  upon 
request.      We  will  also  help  you  in  every  possible  manner 
to  get  better  roads.      Ask  for  Good  Roads  literature. 

Address  Publicity  Manager 

Canada  Cement  Company, 
Limited 

Herald  Building,  Montreal 


For  roads,  silos,  or  anything  else 
of  concrete,  be  sure  to  use  Canada 
Cement.  Its  high  quality  assures 
satisfactory  results. 


Don't   fail   to   mention   Parmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertiser*. 
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Gasoline 
outlet  handle 


Hot  air 
collector 


Air  regulating 

bandle  on 

dash 

■A 

V 

\ 

Section  of 
gasoline  tank 

— — ■ 

Water 

separating 

screen 

~~T~~|    Drain  cock 

How  this  Self  -  Priming  Device 

makes   cold  -  weather  starting   easy 


The  Hupmobile  gasoline  system — pictured 
above  and  explained  in  the  text — shows 
many  distinctive  features  of  motoring 
convenience  that  are  well  worth  your 
notice. 

Study  especially  the  hot-air  control  and 
self-priming  device. 

By  these  you  are  enabled  to  start  your 
motor  in  cold  weather  almost  as  easily 
as  you  do  in  summer. 

This  device,  together  with  the  direct  fuel 
feed ;  the  gasoline  cleansing  screen  ;  the  emer- 
gency supply,  go  to  make  a  system  as  com- 
plete  as   engineering   skill   can    accomplish. 

We  lay  stress  on  it  here  because  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  thoughtful  and  painstak- 
ing skill  in  designing  that  is  evident  in  every 
detail    of    Hupmobile   construction. 

It  is  but  one  of  many  instances  we  can 
show  you  to  justify  our  belief  that  the  Hup- 
mobile is,  in  Its  class,  the  best  car  in  the 
world. 

HUPP  MOTORCAR  CO.  Desk  D.Windsor.  Ont. 

Hnpmobile    "32"    Touring    Car,    fully    equipped,  ' 

$1150. 
F.O.B.  Windsor,  including  equipment  of  windshield,  mo- 
hair top  with  envelope,  Jiffy  curtains,  quick  detachable 
rims,  rear  shock  absorber,  gas  headlights,  Prest-o-lite  tank, 
oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn.  Three  speeds  forward  and  re- 
verse, sliding  gears.  Four  cylinder  motor,  3%-inch  bore  and 
5%-inch  stroke;  wheelbase  106  inches;  32x3y2-inch  tires. 
Standard  color,  black.     Trimming,   black  and  nickel. 

"32"  Roadster,  fully  equipped  $1150  f.o.b.  Windsor 
"32"  Delivery,  fully  equipped  $1125  f.o.b.  Windsor 
"20"      H.P.      Runabout,     fully 

equipped    $  850   f.o.b.   Windsor     jj^ 


How  the  Automatic  Primer  Operates 


Gasoline  motors  need  a 
heavy  charge  of  gasoline 
to  start  them  in  cold 
weather. 

Generally  this  is  obtain- 
ed by  flooding  the  car- 
buretor. Or,  when  still 
more  gasoline  Is  needed, 
by  injecting  it  directly 
into  the  cylinders  through 
the  relief  cocks. 

We  have  done  away 
with  both  of  these  trou- 
blesome methods  by  sup- 
plying the  Hupmobile  car- 
buretor with  an  auto- 
matic   primer. 

The  air  supply  to  the  carbu- 
retor is  controlled  by  a  shutter, 
operated  by  a  handle  conveni- 
ently placed  on  the  dash. 

By  turning  this  handle  the 
quantity  and  temperature  of  the 
air  passing  through  the  car- 
buretor can  be   regulated. 

For  starting  in  cold  weather 
the  air  shutter  is  nearly  closed 
and    a    mixture    very    "rich"    in 


gasoline    is      drawn      into      the 
cylinders. 

This  comes  from  the  carbu- 
retor nozzle  as  a  very  fine  spray, 
making  it  easier  for  the  spark 
to  explode  than  in  the  car  of 
ordinary  priming  with  liquid 
gasoline. 

All  air  passing  into  the  car- 
buretor at  starting  is  drawn 
through  the  hot  air  collector 
and  heated  by  the  exhaust  pipe, 
so  that  the  engine  gets  under 
way  almost  as  quickly  and 
smoothly  as  under  more  favor- 
able  weather   conditions. 

Another  advantage  of  the 
Hupmobile  gasoline  supply  Is 
the  location  of  the  tank  under 
the  dash  shroud,  so  that  gaso- 
line is  positively  fed  to  the  car- 
buretor by  gravity,  whether  on 
the  level  or  hill. 

On  its  way  to  the  carburetor, 
the  gasoline  passes  through  a 
screen  so  fine  that  the  water 
and  dirt   are  separated  from  it. 

Just  below  the  screen  is  a 
valve,  operated  by  the  gasoline 
outlet  handle,  which  can  be  set 
to  keep  one  gallon  of  gasoline 
in    reserve    for    an    emergency. 
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IT  COSTS  little  with  a 
Fairbanks- Morse  Light- 
ing Plant.  Gives  you  the 
brightest,  healthiest,  most 
convenient  light  known. 


/  G[  Our  low-voltage  outfit  is  absolutely 

(   safe,  easy  to  install  and  simple  to 

1   operate  and  care  for.     Engine  can 

be  used  to  run  other  machinery  or  a 


QNo  lamps  to 
clean  and  fill;  no 
matches. 


water  system. 

Q  Battery  supplies  current  when  engine  is  idle.   The 
50-light  outfit  shown  here  is  complete, 
including  50  Mazda  lamps  and  fixtures. 
Q  Larger  plants  for  large  hotelsand  town 
lighting.    Write  for  Catalog  No.  CN.  2526  f^ 

'he  Canadian  Fairbanks -Morse  Co.  Limited 

444  St.  James  Street        ::        Montreal 

Headquarters  for  Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines,  Dynamos  and  Motors,  Electric  Light  Plants,  Steam  and  Power 
Pumps,  Water  Systems,  Windmills,  Marine  Engines,  Etc. 


^INEXPENSIVE,  SIMPLE,  PRACTICAL 


F.  G,  JAMES 


Metal    car    labels    for    Cattle    and     Sheep 
with    owner's    name    and    address,    and    any 
numbers    required.      The    greatest    thing    for 
keeping   tab   of  your  stock,    at   small   cost. 
Send  your  name  and  address  and  get 
free    sample    and    circular.      Send    to- 
day   without    fail. 

Bowmanville.  Ont 


PROFITABLE    POULTRY 

To  make  a  succest  of  poultry  raising,  you  should  have  pure-bred 
•lock,  then  poultry  raising  would  be  profitable- 

We  can  supply  you  with  hatching  eggs  from  the  very  best  breeds 
and  the  best  results  can  be  depended  on-  Send  for  out  catalogue 
containing  prices. 


J.  H.  Rutharford, 


Caledon  East,  Ontario 


SENT> 


TO-DAY  FOR  OUR.  64  PAGE 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FREE 


It  gives  valuable  information  about  55  PLANET  JR.  labor  saving  implements. 
Write  postal  for  it  to-day  !      S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1202X,  PHILADELPHIA 


HT°ow  GET   BETTER  LIGHT 


From    COAL    OIL    (Kerosene) 


Tests  by  Prof.  McKergow,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  on  leading  oil-burning  lamps 
show  the  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp  is  the  most  economical  and  givesover  twice  as  much  light 
as  the  Rayo  and  other  lamps  tested.  It  is  odorless,  safe,  clean,  noiseless.  Guaranteed. 
Better  light  than  gas  or  electric.   To  introduce  the  Aladdin  we'll  send  a  sample  lamp  on 

10    Days'    Trial     AGENTS   WANTED     fe^""^^* 

ASK  FOR  PARTICULARS  lamp.     One  agent  sold   over  1000   on  money  back  guarantee,  not 

one  returned.     Another  sold  $800  worth  in  15  days.     Evenings  made  profitable. 
Ask  for  agents  prices  and  trial  offer. 

MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  231  Aladdin  Bldg.,  Montreal  &  Winnipeg,  Can 
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FINDING  FINANCIAL 
FREEDOM 

By  FRANKLIN  O.  KING 

Did  you  ever  stay  Awake  all  Night  trying  to 
Figure  out  a  Plan  which  would  Free  you  from 
the  Financial  Fetters  that  seem  to  have  You 
Tied,  Hand  and  Foot?  Half  the  World  doesn't 
Worry  so  much  How  the  Other  Half  Lives,  but 
EVEET  MAN  should  Try  to  Find  How  He  and 
His  Family  can  Live  Half-way  like  Human 
Beings. 

Thirteen  Per  Cent,  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States  own  Eighty-seven  Per  Cent,  of 
the  Wealth,  while  the  Re- 
maining Thirteen  Per  Cent, 
of  Wealth  is  Doled  out  be- 
tween the  Eighty-seven  Per 
Cent,  of  the,  People  that  are 
Left.  Most  of  Us  are  near- 
ly always  "Left."  Now,  I 
haven't  any  Grouch  against 
Society,  but  I  should  like  to 
Mix  a  Few  Loaves  and 
Fishes  with  the  Crumbs  and 
Husks  that  fall  from 
DIVES'  Table.  The  Fault, 
however,  is  Not  Entirely 
with  the  Eich  Man — It  is 
largely  YOURS  and  MINE. 
The  Unequal  Distribution  of 
Wealth  is  Due  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  Unequal  Distri- 
bution of  Population.  These 
are  Fundamental  Facts 
minus  Frills   and   Fallacies. 

There  are  too  many  Good 
People  Trying  to  Live  in  the 
Cities  on  a  slender  margin 
of  Eesources,  who  Ought  to 
Be  Elsewhere  in  this  Broad 
Land  where  Fertile  Acres 
stretch  Unoccupied  under 
Gentle  Breezes,  and  where 
all  the  Best  of  Earth's  Products  are  to  he 
Found  in  Overflowing  Abundance.  A  Pied  Piper 
is  Perpetually  Pulling  Them  From  the  Country 
to  some  Magical  Metropolis,  and  There  They 
Live  and  Swelter  in  City  Tenements  and  Flats 
— Dreaming  of  the  Days  when  "Three  Square 
Meals"  was  a  Habit  and  not  an  Hallucination. 
The  City's  Lure  has  Led  Them  from  the  Coun- 
try Fields  that  Fed  Them.  I  didn't  Intend  to 
Break  into  Poetry,  but  I  Do  Want  You  to  Break 
Away  from  Poverty. 

My  Advice  to  You,  therefore,  is — GET  A 
HOME  IN  GULF  COAST,  TEXAS.  I  would 
Further  say— GET  A  HOME  IN  OUE  DAN- 
BUEY  COLONY— IN  THE  EAIN  BELT,  where 
you  can  Grow  Three  Big  Money-Making  Crops  a 
Year,  and  Where  IEEIGATION  and  FEETI- 
LIZATION  do  not  eat  up  the  Profits  Your 
HANDS  CEEATE. 

We  are  Extending  to  our  Colonists  the  kind 
of  CO-OPEEATION  that  CO-OPEEATES  — 
building  Bridges,  making  Eoads  and  Ditches, 
etc.,  and  have  Expended  nearly  Fifty  Thousand 
Dollars  the  past  Summer  in  such  Improvements. 
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Two  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Products 


More  than  Ten  Thousand  Acres  have  been  Sold 
during  the  past  ten  Months  to  Satisfied  Pur- 
chasers, because,  we  have  a  proposition  that  can 
Stand  Unashamed  beneath  the  Spot  Light  of 
Publicity,  and  Where  Your  Days  of  Prosperity 
Shall  Be  Long  Upon  The  LAND.  We  are  selling 
Eeal  Land  and  not  Sand — GET  THAT? — a  Eich, 
Loamy,  Black  Soil,  that  You  COULDN'T  WEAE 
OUT  IN  A  HUNDEED  YEAES. 

I  believe  you  could  save  Twenty-five  Cents  a 
Day  if  You  tried.  I  know  you  would  Try  if 
you  Eealized  that  our  Growers  of  Figs,  Straw- 
berries and  Early  Vegetables  clear  a  net  profit 
of  $300  to  $500  an  Acre.  Men  have  Eealized 
more  than  $1,000  an  Acre  growing  Oranges  in 
our  Country.  Eemember  that  our  Early  Vege- 
tables get  to  Northern  Markets  in  Mid-Winter 
and  Early  Spring,  when 
they  command  Top   Prices. 

One  German  Truck  Grow- 
er on  adjoining  lands  this 
spring  realized  nearly  $500 
from  three-fourths  of  an 
acre  of  Strawberries.  You 
could  do  as  well  if  you  only 
Tried,  and  on  a  Ten-Acre 
Tract  FIND  FINANCIAL 
FEEEDOM. 

The  Biggest  Price  paid  for 
a  car  of  watermelons  on  the 
Houston  Market  this  year 
was  $140.  The  car  was  ship- 
ped by  the  Danbury  Fruit 
and  Truck  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. 

We     are     situated     within 
convenient  shipping  distance 
of      Three     Good    Bailroads, 
and  in  addition  to  this,  have 
the    inestimable   Advantages 
o  f      Water      Transportation 
through    the    Splendid     Har- 
bors   of    Galveston    and    Ve- 
lasco,    so    that    our    Freight 
Eates  are  Cut  Practically  in 
Half.      The    Climate    is     Ex- 
tremely   Healthful    and    Su- 
perior to  that  of  California  or  Florida — Winter 
or      Summer — owing      to      the      Constant      Gulf 
Breeze. 

Our  Contract  Embodies  Life  and  Accident  In- 
surance, and  should  You  Die,  or  become  totally 
disabled,  Your  Family  or  anyone  else  You 
name,  will  get  the  Farm  without  the  Payment 
of  Another  Penny.  If  You  should  be  Dissatis- 
fied, we  will  Absolutely  Eefund  Your  Money, 
as  per  the  Terms  of  our   Guarantee. 

Write  for  our  Free  Book,  which  Contains 
nearly  100  Photographs  of  Growing  Crops,  etc. 
Fill  Out  the  Blank  Space  below  with  your  Name 
and  Address,  plainly  written,  and  mail  it  to  the 
Texas-Gulf  Eealty  Company,  1305  Peoples  Gas 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Bead  it  Carefully,  then 
use  your  own  Good  Judgment. 

Please    send    me    your    book,    "Independence    With 
Ten  Acres." 
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SANTA :  These  Kellogg  telephones  certainly  give  fine  service  on  rural  lines. 


fi. 


Kellogg's  Telephones  Give  Fine  Service." 

<fl  That  is  the  unanimous  verdict.  Hot,  cold,  wet  Or  dry  climates ;  north, 
east,  south  or  west;  our  equipment  is  giving  reliable,  uniformly  excellent 
service. 

•J  The  Christmas  season  is  an  important  one  in  Telephony.  Managers  of 
many  exchanges  find  from  their  call  records  that  December  24th,  the  "day 
before  Christmas"  is  the  busiest  day  of  the  year  at  the  switchboard. 

<fl  Therefore  our  endeavor  to  give  you  the  very  best  apparatus  it  is  possible 
to  build  for  every  day  in  the  year  should  help  you  in  this  busy  season. 

<]J  Shopping  by  telephone  is  on  the  increase  and  the  more  your  calls  the 
greater  the  demand  for  your  directory  and  the  faster  it  grows. 

<]|  Our  continuous  effort  in  the  coming  year  will  be  to  furnish  you  with 
equipment  of  such  excellence  that  every  Christmas  call  in  your  exchange 
will  be  a  merry  one. 

KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICES:     CHICAGO 

Represented  in  Winnipeg,  Canada,  by  Houston  &  Company. 
Represented  in  Regina,  Canada,  by  R.  S.  Deering. 
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Reasons  Why  You 
Should  Buy  a 
Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor 

Now  that  you  have  decided  to  sell  most  of  your  horses 
and  put  the  money  into  a  general  purpose  farm  trac- 
tor, be  sure  you  buy  the  right  one.  If  you  are  a  shrewd 
buyer  who  can't  be  misled  by  a  lot  of  unsupported  claims — 
if  you  insist  on  getting  full  value  lor  every  dollar  you  invest 
in  a  tractor — your  choice  will  surely  be  the  "old  reliable" 
Hart-Parr    Oil    Tractor. 

Thousands   of  other  wise  farmers   have   made  this   same 

choice  and  the  tractor  has  earned    and    saved    money    for 

But  first  of  all,  they  did  just  what  you  should  do.   They  carefully 

Then  they  compared  it  with  that  of  other 


Efficient  Design 


them  ever  since 

investigated  Hart-Parr  construction 

tractors.     And  here  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  superior  features  they  found: 
Gigantic  power,       fi     ArroesiKilitv    EvelT  Part  at  y°ur 

o.  AccessiDimy   finger  tipg  No  need 

to  tear  down  the  whole  engine  to  get 
at  any  part  of  it.  A  time  and  money 
saving  feature  when  making  adjust- 
ments or  repairs. 

7.  Surest  Fuel  Feed  A 


h  u  ndred 
than  are 
of    equal 


great  strength 
and  absolute  reliability,  all  combined  in 
the  Hart-Parr  in  simple  form,  with  com- 
plications  entirely  eliminated. 

2.  Fewer  Working  Parts   ! 

less  parts,  by  actual  count, 
found  in  any  other  tractor 
power. 

3.  Long  Life  Bearings  *^J  ^J£J 

heavy  traction  effort  comes.  These  are 
unseen  when  the  tractor  is  assemble' 1. 
but  hard  field  work  soon  shows  the 
absence  of  them  in  other  tractors  and 
then  repair  bihs  begin  to  soar  sky- 
ward. 

4/i  j-  i    •    .     The  kind  that  are 

.  brouna^Joints  neat  and  moisture 

proof.  In  direct  contrast  to  the  trouble- 
some, inefficient  packed  joints  used  by 
many  tractor  builders. 

5.  Enclosed  Construction  £,g  pJrts 

of  motor  enclosed.  No  chance  for  dust 
or  dirt  to  enter  and  cut  these  vital  parts. 


And  Last  Bv    Not  Least 

These  thousands  uf  l.irmers  found,  too,  that 
Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractors  are  a  big  success  in  the  hands 
of  their  owners.  And  they  also  learned  that  Hart- 
Parr  Service  really  serves.  A  service  that  sends  an 
expert  to  show  you  how  to  get  the  most  benefits 
from  your  purchase.  A  Service  that  lays  repairs 
down   at  your  station   in   record   time. 

BUT  YOU  MUST  GET  OUR  CATALOG 

and  other  literature  to  learn  of  many  other  advan- 
tages that  you  get  when  you  buy  a  Hart-Parr  Oil 
Tractor.     Write  to-day  for  this  fistful  of  good   stuff 

HART-PARR  COMPANY 

42  Main  St.  -         Portage  la  Prairie,   Man. 

67  West  23rd  St.  -         Saskatoon.  Sask. 

1626   8th  Ave.  -  Regina,   Sask. 


especially  de-, 
signed  for  tractor  work.  Feeds  just 
the  right  quantity  of  fuel,  at  just  the 
right  time,  no  matter  at  what  angle  the 
tractor  is  tilted. 

8.  Automatic  Lubrication  *£*; 

freely  oiled.  No  need  for  operator  to 
worry  about  parts  running  dry. 

9.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel  ^e-fii" 

on    kerosene   or   distillate   at   all   loads 
and   produces   full   power   with   any   of 
these  fuels. 
1  ft    H:l   P..I.J    This    feature    insures 

10.  Oil  Cooled  you  a  fr08t.proof  en. 

gine.  No  danger  of  a  freeze-up,  even 
in  below  zero  weather.  On  cold  days, 
when  a  water-cooled  tractor  stands 
idle,  you've  got  to  drain  the  cooler  or 
risk  serious  damage.  No  such  fuss  or 
trouble  '-ith  the  original  oil-cooled 
Hart-Farr. 


THE  CHAPIN  CO. 

335  8th  Ave.W.  Calgary,  Alta. 
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Plan  Now  for  Harvest 
Next  Year 


THIS      F. 
Binder 


&      W. 

has  a 
strong  steel  frame 
that  prevents  bind- 
ing of  moving  parts. 
These  parts  turn  in 
roller  bearings.  The 
knotter  and  ejector 
arms  are  actuated 
by  an  eccentric 
sprocket.  The  long 
spokes  of  this 
sprocket  give  great 
power  for  compres- 
sion of  the  sheaf. 
The  short  spokes 
give  speed  in  ejec- 
tion. The  elevator 
canvases  adapt 
themselves  to  extra 
heavy  or  tangled 
crop.  Choking  is 
prevented.  Tight 
sheaves  are  made. 
There  is  no  "chug"  and  slowing  down  of  the  binder  when  making  the  tie.  The  draft 
is  light.  Cutting  speed  is  high.  The  Frost  &  Wood  is  one  of  the  best  machines  on  the 
market. 

QUALITY  farm  machines  are  made  by  Frost  &  Wood.    It  has  been  their 
policy  for  70  years.   It  is  wisdom  to  buy  the  best  harvesting  machines, 
such  as  these  are.     Time  is  short.     Wages  are  high.     Repairs  during 
harvest  are  trebly  expensive.     See  that  the  machine  itself  is  an  insurance 
against  breakdowns. 

"Frost  &  Wood"  stands  for  efficient  farm  machinery.  Send  for  their  cata- 
logues now.  Study  them  this  winter.  Do  your  deciding  in  the  Winter  when 
you  have  time,  not  waiting  till  harvest.  Plan  now  for  your 
harvest  next  year — whether  hay  or  grain. 

SEND    US    A    POST 
CARD  FOR  CATALOGUE 


Write  our  nearest  office  or  agent  for  information.  A  post  card  will  do. 
Whether  harvest  machinery  or  plows,  or  seeders,  or  cultivators— plan 
next  year's  purchases  now,  in  the  wintertime.    It  pays. 


Sold  in  Western  Canada  and 
Western  Ontario  by 

Cockshutt  Plow  Co. 

LIMITED 

Brantford,  Ont. 


Sold  in  Eastern  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces  by 

The  Frost  &  Wood  Co. 

LIMITED 

Smith's  Falls,  Ontario 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  yon. 


Consult  "Sovereign" 
Makers  About  Your 

Heating 

Heating  by  the  hot  water  system 
must  be  a  thorough  improvement  on 
any  other  method  or  it  would  not 
be  so  generally  used. 

It  must  be  better  than  the  warm 
air  system,  because  it  has  displaced 
hot  air  furnaces,  even  in  the  most 
cheaply  built  houses  in  the  cities. 
The  hot  water  system  makes  home 
more  comfortable  and  healthy — reduces  house-work — per- 
mits of  the  better  management  of  the  fire  to  save  coal. 

The  "Sovereign"  hot  water  boiler  is  an  improved  design. 
It  has  a  deeper  fire  pot  and  a  larger  first  section.  All  the 
advantages  of  the  hot  water  heating  system  are  best  realized 
in  the  "Sovereign"  boiler. 

Write  us  about  your  heating  plans.  We  will  give  you 
the  benefit  of  our  advice. 

TAYLOR-FORBES  COMPANY 


LIMITED 


GUELPH 


ONTARIO 


Offices   and    Showrooms,    Representatives   and   Agents  in    all 

parts  of  Canada 


As  small  as  your  note  book  and 
tells  the  story  better. 


The 

Vest  Pocket 

KODAK 


A  miniature  Kodak,  so  capable  that  it  will  convince  the  experienced 
amateur,  so  simple  that  it  will  appeal  to  the  novice.  So  flat  and  smooth 
and  small  that  it  will  go  readily  into  a  vest  pocket,  yes,  and  dainty  enough 
for  milady's  hand  bag. 

And  the  "Vest  Pocket  Kodak  is  efficient.  It  is  small,  almost  tiny,  but  the  carefully 
selected  meniscus  achromatic  lens  insures  good  work;  the  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter 
with  iris  diaphragm  stops  and  Auto-time  Scale  give  it  a  scope  and  range  not  found  except 
in  the  highest  grade  cameras.  Loads  in  daylight  with  Kodak  film  cartridges  for  eight 
exposures.  Having  a  fixed  focus  it  is  always  ready  for  quick  work.  Has  reversible  bril- 
liant finder.  Made  of  metal  with  lustrous  black  finish.  Eight  in  every  detail  of  design 
and  construction.     Pictures  1%  x  2%  inches.     Price  $7.00. 

An  important  feature  is  that  the  quality  of  the  work  is  so  fine,  the  definition  of 
the  lens  so  perfect  that  enlargements  may  be  easily  made  to  any  reasonable  size,  and  at 
small  cost — to  post  card  size  (3%  x  5%)  for  instance,  at  15  cents. 


Actual  Size 

CANADIAN   KODAK   CO.,   Limited,   TORONTO.   CAN. 
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